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Of  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America,  held  in  Cincinnati  from 
Friday,  June  7th,  to  Tuesday,  June  llM. 

Cincinnati,  Friday,  June  7,  1867. 

1.  The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the 
United  States  of  America  assembled  in  the  Temple  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Society  of  the  New  Qhurch,  corner  of  Fourth  and  John 
Streets, 

2.  The  President  of  the  Convention,  Rev.  Thomas  Worces- 
ter, being  absent,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  Young  Scammon, 
called  the  meeting  to  order. 

3.  At  the  request  of  the  Vice-President,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard 
opened  the  meeting,  by  the  reading  of  the  Word,  and  prayer. 

4.  The  delegates  were  then  called  upon  to  present  their 
credentials ;  Rev.  Willard  G.  Day,  Mr.  Wm.  Roberts,  and 
Mr.  L.  G.  Jordan,  were  made  the  Committee  on  Credentials  ; 
and  the  credentials  of  the  delegates  were  placed  in  their 
hands. 

5.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  the  following 
list  as  the  Roll  of  the  Convention  :  — 

ROLL  OF  TPIE  GENERAL   CONVENTION  FOR  1867. 

THE   ILLINOIS    ASSOCIATION. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hibbard Chicago. 

George  F.  Stearns Peoria. 
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Rev.  A.  J.  Bartels Canton. 

Mr.  J.  Young  Scammon Chicago. 

Dr.  Alvan  E.  Small " 

Mr.  Alexander  Officer " 

"  George  F.  Root '' 

"  S.  E.  Loring " 

"  George  Barry *' 

''  H.  P.  Chandler 

"  T.  H.  Safford 

"  John  Hamlin Peoria. 

"  Charles  B.  King " 

THE   MAINE    AND    NEW    HAMPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Leonard  G.  Jordan Portland. 


THE    MARYLAND    ASSOCIATION. 

Rev.  Jabcz  Fox Washington,  D.  C. 

"     Willard  H.  Hinkley      .....  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.    John  W.  Hunt,  Lie Baltimore,  Md. 

Gen.  Charles  E.  LaMotte,  Jr Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.    John  Cranch Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    MASSACHUSETTS    ASSOCIATION. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Hayward Bridgewater. 

"     James  Reed Boston. 

Mr.    Sampson  Reed " 

"     Jose]>h  A.  Hyde Bridgewater. 

**     Abram  Washburn " 

"     Robert  Curtis East  Bridgewater. 

"     Joseph  Andrews Boston. 

"     Seth  Brvant East  Brid<xewater. 

"     Edwin  Burnham Waltham. 

"     John  G.  Webster Boston. 

"     Lyman  Clark North  Bridgewater. 

"     Thomas  Attwood Abington. 

"     Theodore  F.  Wright Boston. 
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THE   MICHIGAN    AND   NORTHERN    INDIANA    ASSOCIATION. 

Rev.  Geo.  Field Adrian. 

Mr.    Alexander  Drvsdale Detroit. 

"     Cvrus  A.  Lewis " 

•r 

Dr.    Charles  Shepard Grand  Rapids. 

THE    NEW    YORK    ASSOCIATION. 

Rev.  Cliauncev  Giles New  York. 

"     James  Park  Stuart " 

**     John  C.  Aper Brooklyn. 

Mr.    Thomas  Hitchcock New  York. 

layman  S.  Biimham Brooklyn. 

J.  S.  Hutchinson Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Mann Orange,  N.  J. 

Robert  L.  Smith Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

A.  F.  Kindbcrg Brooklyn. 

Charles  H.  Little " 

Daniel  Holmes     . New  York. 
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44 


44 


44 


44 


THE    OHIO    ASSOCIATION. 


Rev.  Willard  G.  Day 
Frank  Sewall 
John  Godflard 
Edmund  A.  Beaman 
John  H.  Miller    . 
C.  Louis  Carriere 

^Ir.    Jacob  L.  Wayne 
W.  S.   Merrill     . 
S.  B.  Spear    .     , 
Charles  An  dress 
^^     Milo  G.  Williams 

Gen.  D.  W.  H.  Day 

Mr.    S.  S.  Carpenter 
James  Sweeny 
E.  Woodruff  . 

Col.  John  H.  James 

Prof.    A.  Phelps     . 

Dr.    W.  M.  Murdock 
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Mr.   M.  L.  Wilson Newark. 

Wm.  M.  Cunningham " 

Geo.  J.  Abbott   .......  " 

Cyrus  Grant Pomeroy. 

George  Sibbald Aberdeen. 

J.  R.  Rudolph Bowling  Green. 

Jonathan  Ames Haskins. 

Robert  Dill Bainbridge. 

T.  F.  Moses Glendale. 

Prof.  John  Candy Urbana. 

Dr.    T.  C.  Hunter Bellefontaine. 

Mr.    C.  H.  Allen Glendale. 

^^     J.  H.  Einhaus Cincinnati. 

"     Jacob  Sloop " 

"     John  H.  James,  Jr Urbana. 

Dr.    H.  Ring " 

*'     Geo.  Williams Richmond,  Ind. 

Mr.   H.  Crookham Chillicothe. 

"     Peter  Pruden ,     .  Sidney. 

THE   PENNSYLVANIA    ASSOCIATION. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Benade Pittsburgh. 

"     Thomas  P.  Rodman Philadelphia. 

Mr.    Benjamin  F.  Glenn " 

"     David  McCandless Pittsburgh. 

"     James  H.  McClelland " 

Philadelphia  Second  Society. 

Mr.   William  Roberts,  Sr Philadelphia. 

*'     James  Hill " 

St.  Louis  Society, 

Rev.  Charles  Hardon St.  Louis. 

Dr.    Leonhard  Tafel " 

Mr.  Charles  S.  KauflTman " 

Judge  Albert  Jackson Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Mr.  David  Gwynne Fairmont,  Mo. 
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Milwaukee  Society. 
Mr.  Thomas  M.  Gwynne Milwaukee. 

Canada  West 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Tuerk Berlin. 

Oh  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard,  it  was 

6.  Resolved^  That  all  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  who  are  or  may  be  in  attendance  at  this  session  of  the 
Convention,  are  invited  to  take  seats  in  the  meeting,  and  par- 
ticipate in  its  deliberations ;  and  to  report  their  names  and 
residences  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  that  they  may  be 
appended  to  the  Roll  of  the  Convention. 

7.  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed, in  accordance  with  a  standing  resolution  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  of  conference  on 
the  state  of  the  Church,  to  be  held  on  some  evening  during  the 
session  of  the  Conventiop. 

8.  This  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  chair  appointed  Rev. 
Messrs.  Giles,  Reed,  and  Hinkley,  as  this  committee. 

9.  The  Vice-President  then  delivered  an  Address  to  the  Conr 
vention. 

10.  The  Convention  took  a  recess  for  divine  worship ;  Rev. 
Frederick  W.  Tuerk,  of  Canada,  read  the  service ;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Stuart  delivered  a  discourse. 

11.  The  Convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

Hiree  o'clock^  p.  M< 

12.  The  Convention  came  to  order,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  pre- 
sented and  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    [Report  No.  1.] 

13.  The  several  Associations  were  then  called  upon  for  their 
Annual  Reports  ;  and  those  of  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
the  New  York,  the  Maryland,  the  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Associations,  were  submitted 
and  read. 

14-  Mr.  Roberts  presented  and  read  the  Report  of  the  Phil 
adelphia  Second  Society. 
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15.  The  delegation  from  the  St.  Louis  Society  asked  leave 
to  send  in  their  Report  to  the  Secretary,  for  publication  in  the 
Journal ;  which  was  granted. 

16.  The  Vice-President  read  a  communication  from  the 
President,  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  to  the  Convention  ;  also  a 
letter  from  the  members  of  the  New  Church  Society  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  to  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester. 

17.  Rev.  J.  Reed  made  a  statement  of  some  interesting  facts 
in  reference  to  the  writers  of  the  letter  from  Sweden,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Chairman  in  more  extended  remarks  upon  the 
condition  of  the  New  Church  in  that  country  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.     Mr.  Phelps  also  spoke  on  the  subject. 

18.  A  letter  or  report  from  Rev.  Warren  Goddard  was  read. 

19.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Smith,  presented  his 
Annual  Report,  which  was  read  in  part ;  but  as  it  appeared  that 
said  Report  had  been  carefully  examined,  and  found  correct,  by 
the  auditors  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 

20.  Ordered^  That  the  further  reading  of  the  report  be  dis- 
pensed with.     [Report  2.] 

21.  The    Convention   tlien   adjourned   to   meet   to-morrow 

morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Saturday f  June  8,  10  o*clock. 

22.  The  Convention  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  was 
opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Word,  and  prayer,. by  Rev.  Frank 
Sewall. 

23.  The  Roll  was  called  ;  and  the  Journal  of  yesterday  was 
read,  amended,  and  approved. 

24.  The  Reports  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Associations  were 
submitted  and  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  it  was 

25.  Ordered^  That  the  Ohio  Association  have  leave  to  add 
to  their  Report  a  tabular  statement  of  membei*s,  and  other  sta- 
tistics, to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  and  published  with  the 
report  in  the  Journal. 

26.  Mr.  Williams  presented  a  communication  from  a  New 
Church  Society  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  requesting  admission 
to  the  Convention. 

27.  This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  leave  was  granted  to  the  committee  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing to  consider  the  same  immediately. 
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28.  The  Report  of  the  Edenfield  Society  was  presented  and 
read  by  Mr.  Roberts. 

29.  The  question  as  to  the  reception  of  this  Report  being 
raised,  on  the  ground  of  the  reported  connection  of  said  Society 
with  another  organization  of  the  Church,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Chair  that  the  Report  was  received. 

30.  Mr.  Jordan  presented  and  read  a  communication  from 
the  Society  in  Portland,  Maine,  inviting  the  Convention  to 
hold  its  next  annual  session  in  that  city,  in  June,  1868. 

31.  Mr.  Williams  presented  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  application  of  the  Society  in  Milwaukee,  and 
recommended  the  admissions  of  the  same,  submitting  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  whicli  was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

32.  Resolved^  That  the  New  Church  Society  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  be  cordially  received  into  this  body,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  similar  bodies  connected 
with  the  Convention. 

33.  The  Vice-President,  on  announcing  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  invited  the  delegate  from  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Thomas 
M.  Gwynne,  to  come  forward,  presented  him  the  right  hand  of 
fellowsliip,  and  declared  the  Milwaukee  Society  to  be  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Convention, 

34.  A  letter  from  Mr.  William  A.  Wellman,  Trustee  of  the 
Tatel  Fund,  was  presented  and  read. 

35.  The  Treasurer  was  requested  to  read  any  appendices  to 
his  Report  which  contain  important  information  ;  and  the  same 
were  read. 

36.  A  letter  from  Mr.  L.  F.  Pingree,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
on  the  subject  of  Colportage,  was  read. 

37.  The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  for  divine  worship, 
and  adjourned  to  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ilinkley  offi- 
ciated, and  delivered  a  discourse  from  John  iii.  13. 

Three  o* clocks  p.  M. 

38.  The  Convention  came  to  order. 

39.  .Mr.  B.  F.  Glenn  presented  and  read  the  Report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association. 

40.  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  presented  and  read  the  Annual  Report  of 
its  Committee  on  Missions.     [Report  3.] 
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41.  Rev.  Mr.  Ager,  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Relig- 
ious Instruction,  stated  that  the  committee  was  not  prepared  to 
report  at  this  session  of  the  Convention. 

42.  A  letter  from  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  was  read. 

43.  Letters  from  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee,  Rev.  George  Field, 
Rev.  John  P.  Perry,  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong,  Rev.  A.  O.  Brick- 
man,  Rev.  E.  C.  MitcheU,  and  Rev.  John  I.  Herrick,  were 
read. 

44.  A  correspondence  between  the  President  and  several 
persons  in  San  Francisco,  California,  in  relation  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  John  Doughty,  together  with  the  application  of 
Mr.  Doughty  for  the  same,  was  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Reed,  it  was 

45.  Mesolvedy  That  these  communications  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Afi&irs,  with  instructions  to  report 
as  soon  as  possible. 

46.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  taken  up ; 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  following  resolution,  pre- 
sented in  said  report,  was  adopted :  — 

47.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  persons  be  ap- 
pointed, to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilks  in  the  memorial  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  DeU 
aware  County  First  Society,  Pennsylvania,  and  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

48.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  committee  of  three  was 
raised,  to  nominate  said  Committee  of  Investigation  ;  and  the 
Chair  named  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  S.  Reed,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hink- 
ley,  as  this  Nominating  Committee. 

49.  On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Burnham,  a  committee  was 
raised  to  nominate  candidates  for  officers  of  the  Convention  for 
the  ensuing  year,  to  report  on  Monday  next ;  and  the  Chair 
named  Messrs.  L.  S.  Burnham  of  New  York,  Fox  of  Mary- 
land, Jordan  of  Maine,  E.  Burnham  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
James  of  Ohio,  Glenn  of  Pennsylvania,  Drysdale  of  Michigan, 
Hamlin  of  Illinois,  Kauffman  of  Saint  Louis,  Gwynne  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  Hill  of  Philadelphia  Second  Society,  as  this  Com- 
mittee of  Nominations. 

50.  The  business  session  of  the  Convention  then  adjourned, 
to  meet  on  Monday  morning,  at  10  o'clock. 
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MomiajfjJune  lOth,  1867. 
51.  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  the 
Vice-President,  and  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Word, 
and  prayer,  by  Rev.  George  Field. 

62.  The  Roll  was  called,  the  Journal  of  Saturday  was  read, 
and  after  being  amended,  was  approved. 

63.  On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall,  it  was  Ordered^  That 
when  the  Convention  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  in  Portland, 
Mune,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  June,  1868,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

64.  Mr.  L.  S.  Burnham,  of  the  Committee  of  Nominations, 
presented  a  list  of  candidates  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  on  his  motion,  it  was  Ordered^  That  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  Convention  be  assigned  to  11  o'clock  this  morning. 

65.  The  Committee  on  the  "  Organization  and  Instruction  of 
Sunday-schools,"  appointed  under  minute  81  of  the  last  year's 
Journal,  made  their  Report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hobart  of 
Cincinnati.     [Report  4.] 

56.  Rev.  Mr.  Benade  presented  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs,  relative  to  the  edition  of  the  Word, 
published  by  T.  H.  Carter  &  Co.,  (minute  77  last  Journal,) 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Doughty  for 
powers  and  ordination.     This  Report  was  laid  on  the  table. 

67.  Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  gave  notice  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
communication  from  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Ford,  of  Florence,  Italy, 
expressing  his  desire  to  withdraw  from  his  connection  with  this 
body ;  and  Mr.  S.  presented  the  same  to  the  Vice-President. 

58.  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  the  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  charges  against  Rev.  Mr.  Wilks,  &c., 
presented  the  following  names :  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee,  Rev.  Ja- 
bez  Fox,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Niles.  This  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  vote  of  the  Convention. 

Colonel  James  moved  the  following,  which  was  adopted  :  — 

69.  Mesolved^  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  a 
Committee  to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  Rev.  Thomas 
Wilks,  be  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  by  reason  of  declension  or  inability 
to  serve ;  and  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  General  Convention 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  of  Investigation. 
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60.  The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Messrs.  Sewall,  Bartels,  and  Kauff- 
man  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving,  counting,  and 
reporting  the  votes. 

61.  On  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Reed,  it  was  Ordered^  That  the 
Convention  proceed  to  vote  for  President,  Vice-President,  Sec- 
retary, and  Treasurer,  on  the  same  ballot. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  James  Reed,  it  was 

62.  Vbtedj  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  Secretary  as  to  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Convention,  to  be  chosen  annually ;  the  com- 
mittee to  have  authority  to  nominate  a  person  for  that  office. 

63.  Mr.  Kauffiiuan,  from  the  Committee  for  receiving  and 
counting  the  votes  for  officers,  reported ;  and  the  following  re- 
sult was  declared :  -r- 

Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  D.  D President, 

Mr.  J.  Young  Scammox      ; Vice-President. 

Rev.  T.  B.  IIayward Secretary, 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Smith Treasurer. 

64.  The  communication  from  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  was  read  by 
unanimous  consent,  while  the  Convention  was  waiting  for  the 
announcement  of  the  votes, 

65.  On  this  communication  Mr.  Hitchcock  offi^red  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which,  with  the  communication,  were-  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs,  to  report  to-morrow 
morning. 

66.  The  Report  of  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart  as  an  Ordaining  Minis- 
ter was  also  read  by  unanimous  consent. 

67.  The  Committee  to  receive  and  count  the  votes  reported, 
and  the  following  persons  were  declared  elected  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee : —  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Mr.  Oliver  Gerrish,  of  Portland,  Maine;  Messrs. 
Sampson  Reed  and  David  L.  Webster,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Rev.  WiHiam  H.  Benade  and  Mr.  David  McCandless,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Milo  G.  Williams,  of  Urbana, 
and  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Wayne  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Chauncey 
Giles  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ly- 
man S.  Burnham,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Dr.  John  Fo- 
nerden,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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68.  The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  for  pubh'c  worship, 
and  adjourned  to  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  Rev.  James  Reed  offi- 
ciated and  delivered  a  discourse  from  Matt.  xvi.  21-23. 

» 

Three  o*clocky  p.  m. 

69.  The  Convention  came  to  order ;  and  Mr.  Scammon,  of 
the  Committee  to  which  tlie  memorial  of  the  Brooklyn  Society 
was  referred  last  year,  on  the  support  of  the  ministry,  [see 
minutes  19  and  56  of  last  year's  Journal,]  reported  that  but  a 
small  part  of  said  committee  were  present,  and  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  agree  upon  a  report,  and  requested  that  the 
committee  might  be  continued  ;  which  was  granted. 

70.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
was  taken  up  (56)  ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  S.  Reed,  so  much  of 
it  as  relates  to  the  edition  of  the  Word  was  recommitted. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  James,  it  was 

71.  Resolved^  That  the  application  of  the  Society  in  San 
Francisco,  for  the  ordination  of  a  minister  for  that  Society, 
with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
thereon,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  make 
such  order  and  take  such  measures  as  they  deem  necessary  and 
proper. 

72.  The  Chair  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  The- 
ological Library  of  Cincinnati,  inviting  the  members  of  the 
Convention  to  visit  the  library^ 

Mr.  Wayne  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted :  — 

73.  Resolved^  That  the  Convention  fully  sympathizes  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  communication 
accompanying  the  letter  from  the  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  in  Stockholm  ;  and  that  so  much  of  said  com- 
munication as  relates  to  the  New  Church  Society  there,  and 
the  letter  from  that  Society,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Correspondence  ;  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
invite  subscriptions  in  aid  of  said  Society,  and  remit  the- same. 

74.  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart  presented  certain  memoranda  and  reso- 
lutions relative  to  republishing  the  Journals  of  the  early  Con- 
ventions previous  to  the  year  1836.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Car- 
jieuter,  these  memoranda  and  resolutions,    together  with    the 
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whole  subject  to  which  they  relate,  were  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  full  powers  to  take  such  action  in  the 
premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Rev.  James  Reed,  of  the  Committee  to  confer  with  the  Sec- 
retarj',  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  — • 

75.  Hesolved^  That  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  Convention 
elect  annually,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Secretary,  a  second 
Secretarv  ;  and  that  the  two  shall  divide  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

76.  The  same  Committee  also  nominated  Mr.  Thomas 
Hitchcock  as  second  Secretary  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  Mr. 
Hitchcock  was  elected. 

77.  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  presented  and  read  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  seven  on  the  Theological  School,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  be  continued.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted.     [Report  5.] 

78.  Rev.  Mr.  Rodman  presented  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution : — 

Whereas^  The  striking  of  the  name  of  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Bar- 
rett from  the  roll  of  members  of  this  Convention  was  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  report  from  a  committee  on  credentials,  without  any 
direct  communication  from  him  to  the  Convention,  therefore, 

79.  Resolved^  That  his  name  be  printed  in  the  list  of  Or- 
daining Ministers  as  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in 
the  vear  1856. 

80.  This  preamble  and  resolution  were  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  made  the  special  order  for  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

81.  Mr.  Hitchcock  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Standing 
Recommendation  requesting  ministers  who  do  not  attend  the 
Convention  to  report,  &c.  Mr.  Hinkley  moved  another  amend- 
ment, which  was  adopted,  making  the  Recommendation  now 
read  as  follows :  — 

82.  To  all  ministers  not  connected  with  any  Association  to 
report  to  the  Convention  at  each  session,  stating  where  they 
are  employed,  and  for  what  portion  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  followinfj,  which  was  adopted :  — 

83.  Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Publications  be  authorized 
to  furnish  to  the  Urbana  University,  to  the  Waltham  New 
Church  School,  and  to  the  Alethean  Institute  of  Illinois,  a  copy 
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of  each  publication  issued  by  tlie  General  Convention,  and  also 
the  •*  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,"  the  "  Children's  New  Church 
Magazine,"  and  the  ^^  New  Jerusalem  Messenger ; "  and  these 
general  depositories  are  enjoined  to  preserve  all  the  documents 
committed  to  their  care  by  said  Board  of  Publications. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  ipoved  that  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  for  the  ensuing  year  be  now  elected.    Whereupon  it  was 

84.  Ordered^  That  the  delegates  from  the  several  Associations 
nominate  the  elective  candidates  for  said  Committee  to  which 
thev  are  entitled,  and  that  the  election  of  said  Committee  be  the 
first  business  in  order  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  reported  on  the  case 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Ford  referred  to  them,  and  submitted  the  following 
resolutions,  which  Avere  adopted :  — 

85.  Reaolved^  1,  That  the  Convention  ac/^epts  the  resignation 
bv  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Ford  of  his  connection  with  the  Convention, 
and  regards  the  position  of  Mr.  Ford,  as  expressed  in  his  letter, 
**  that  so  long  as  one  belongs  to  any  external  body  of  the  Church 
he  ought  not  to  transgress  the  order  it  has  seen  proper  to 
adopt,"  and  his  action  for  many  years  in  conformity  therewith, 
as  evidence  of  high  Christian  honor  and  conscientious  integrity ; 
and  in  accepting  his  withdrawal  from  the  Convention,  they  do 
it  with  deep  regret,  assuring  him  of  their  confidence  in  him  as 
a  New  Church  brother,  and  praying  for  his  continued  useful- 
ness. 

86.  Reaolved^  2,  That  if  in  the  Divine  Providence  he  should 
return  to  the  Convention,  he  will  be  received  with  brotherly 
greeting. 

87.  Mr.  Carpenter  gave  notice  respecting  certain  resolutions 
on  die  publication  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Churcli,  which 
he  would  offer  to-morrow. 

88.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  to-morrow 

morning. 

Tuesday i  June  11,  1867. 

89.  The  Convention  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  was  opened  by 
the  reading  of  the  Word,  and  prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Benade. 

90.  The  roll  was  called ;  and  the  Journal  of  yesterday  was 
read,  amended,  and  approved. 

91.  The  Convention  proceeded,  as  by  assignment,  to  tlie 
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election  of  the  elective  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs ;  and  the  following;  pastors  were  nominated  by  the 
several  Associations,  and  elected  by  the  Convention  :  — 

Rev.  George  F.  Stearns Illinois. 

"  William  B.  IIatden Maine. 

•*  Jabez  Fox *.     .  Maryland. 

"  Joseph  Pettee Massachusetts. 

"  Warren  Goddard " 

"  George  Field Michigan. 

"  John  C.  Ager New  York. 

"  Willard  G.  Day '.     .  Ohio. 

"  John  Goddard " 

"  William  H.  Benade Pennsylvania. 

92.  By  assignment  of  yesterday,  the  resolution  offered  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Rodman  was  taken  up  ;  whereupon 

93.  Rev.  James  Reed  submitted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions :  — 

Whereas^  the  Convention,  at  its  last  session,  received  a  report 
from  a  committee  appointed  the  previous  year,  who  had  given 
a  full  consideration  to  all  matters  touchincr  the  relation  of  this 
Convention  with  Mr.  Barrett ;  which  report  embodied  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  by  the  Convention  with  great  unan- 
imity ;  therefore, 

94.  Resolved^  1,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  take  any  further 
action  in  the  premises. 

95.  Resolved,  2,  That  the  resolution  offered  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Rodman  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

96.  In  taking  the  vote  on  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Hitchcock 
demanded  that  it  be  taken  by  Associations,  according  to  the 
provision  in  section  6th  of  the  Constitution.  This  was  so 
ordered  ;  and  the  delegations  from  the  several  Associations 
were  allowed  a  recess,  to  determine  their  votes. 

97.  The  Chair  also  ruled,  that  the  majority  of  the  delegation 
from  anv  Association  had  the  right  to  cast  the  entire  vote  to 
which  the  Association  was  entitled,  (Constitution,  Sec.  6)  ;  but 
that  if  any  delegate  present  dissented  from  the  majority,  his 
vote  must  be  deducted  from  the  whole  vote  cast  by  them,  and 
be  counted  on  the  other  side. 


f 
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98.  The  Associations  were  then  called  by  the  Chair,  and 
voted  as  follows  :  — 

Yeas.  Navs. 

Illinois 32 0 

Maine 17 0 

Maryland 0 13 

Mai^sachuselts 60 0 

Michigan 1 9 

Ohio .  4 31 

New  York 21 0 

Pennsylvania 13 0 

St.  Louis  Society 1 2 

Milwaukee  Society 0 2 

Philadelphia  2d  Soc 0 3 

149  60 

99.  So  the  resolution  presented  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rodman  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

100.  Leave  was  granted  to  Rev.  Mr.  Rodman  to  cx])lain  his 
reasons  for  oflFering  the  resolution  ;  which  he  proceeded  to  do. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  — 

101.  Resolved^  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  ministers  and 
students  for  the  ministry,  to  hold  a  Ministers'  Institute  after  each 
session  of  the  Convention,  at  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  be  continued  for  one  week  or  more  ;  and  that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  render  such  assistance  in 
the  premises  as  they  may  deem  just  and  exj)edicnt :  it  being 
understood  that  each  Society  will  defray  so  much  of  their  ex- 
penses as  it  can. 

102.  Rev.  Mr.  Benade  presented  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  year,  (Jour.  70-73,)  on  printing  the 
remainder  of  Swedenborg's  Manuscripts,  [Report  6,]  and  of- 
fered the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  — 

103.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to 
secure  the  early  completion  of  the  republication  of  Sweden- 
borg's  works  in  Latin,  carefully  collated  and  revised,  after  the 
plan  of  the  late  Dr.  Tafel  ;  and  the  thorough  examination  of  all 
that  are  accessible  of  Swedenborg's  unpublished  Manuscripts ; 
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and  the  publication,  or  duplication,  in  their  discretion,  of  such 
as  are  found  worthy  .of  preservation. 

104.  This  Committee  was  made  to  consist  of  the  President, 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Saml.  M.  Warren,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Benade, 
and  Mr.  Lyman  S.  Burnham. 

105.  Mr.  Hitchcock  submitted  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  last  year,  to  procure  a  meeting  at  this  Convention 
of  the  Sabbath-school  teachers  belonging  to  the  New  Church. 
[Report  7.] 

Mr.  Lyman  S.  Burnham  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  :  — 

106.  Meaolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  increased  interest  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  our  Sabbath-schools  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  a  very  important  use  to  the 
children  of  the  Church  in  the  same  direction  may  be  performed, 
by  renewed  exertions  by  all  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
*'  Children's  New  Church  Magazine,"  published  in  Boston. 

Rev,  Chauncey  Giles,  of  New  York,  presented  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

107.  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to 
draw  up  a  concise  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  claims  of  the 
New  Churcli ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Publications  be  instructed 
to  print  it  in  pamphlet  form,  and  send  it,  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  New  Church  books,  to  every  minister  in  tlie  United  States 
and  Canada,  whose  address  they  can  obtain. 

108.  Rev.  Mr.  Ager  moved  to  amend  this  by  adding  that 
this  statement  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  not  be  published  without  their  ap- 
proval.    This  was  adopted. 

109.  After  some  conversation,  this  amendment  was  recon- 
sidered, and  lost. 

110.  Rev.  Mr.  Hinkloy  moved  to  amend,  by  adding  that 
10,000  co|)ies  be  printed,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
$500.     This  amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

111.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  amendment  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Ager  was  reconsidered,  and  again  decided  in  the  negative. 

112.  The  original  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

113.  Mr.  S.  S.  Carpenter  offered  the  following  preambles 
and  resolutions,  which  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  made  the 
special  order  for  this  afternoon. 
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114.  WhereaSj  The  dissemination  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  is  a  u^e  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  should  receive  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Church ;  and 

WhereaSj  While  much  has  been  hitherto  done  in  this  way  by 
the  Convention  as  well  as  by  other  societies  and  bv  individual 
effort,  yet  the  circulation  of  the  publications  of  the  Church  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  confined  to  the  limited  sphere  of  its  own 
immediate  influence ;  and 

Whereas^  It  is  now  manifest,  that  there  exists  a  more  liberal 
and  tolerant  feeling  toward  the  Church,  and  a  constantly  in- 
creasing disposition  to  inquire  into  and  receive  its  truths,  or  at 
least  to  give  them  a  fair  hearing  ;  therefore, 

115.  Resolved^  1,  That  the  Convention  regards  with  great 
interest  the  labors  of  "  The  American  New  Church  Tract 
and  Publication  Society,"  at  Philadelphia,  and  of  Horace  P. 
Chandler,  at  Chicago,  in  publishing  the  writings  of  the  Church 
in  elegant  style,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  book 
trade,  thus  bringing  them  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  trusts 
that  their  efforts,  and  all  similar  ones,  thus  to  promote  their 
more  general  circulation,  may  be  successful :  and 

Whereas^  the  said  A.  N.  C.  T.  and  P.  Society  has  commenced 
the  publication,  in  elegant  and  uniform  style,  of  new  and  revised 
editions  of  the  theological  works  of  Swedenborg  through  the 
publishing  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  similar  undertaking  has  been  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
vention, — 

116.  Resolved^  2,  That  the  Board  of  Publications  is  hereby 
instructed  to  confer  with  the  said  Society  as  to  said  publications, 
with  a  view  to  cooperation  with  it ;  and  also  to  confer  with  the 
Trustees  of  the  Rotch  Fund,  with  reference  to  their  consent  to 
the  appropriation  thereof,  for  the  revision  and  publishing,  in 
uniform  style  with  said  Society's  editions,  but  as  the  property 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Convention,  of  an  edition^  of  the 
Arcana  Ccelestia  and  other  works  of  Swedenborg :  said  Board 
to  act  in  the  matter,  and,  if  means  can  be  obtained,  to  proceed 
with  such  publication,  without  further  instructions. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  the 

VOL.   XL.  2 
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following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  all  rising  from  their  seats :  — 

117.  Resolved^  That  our  warmest  thanks  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  ouV  brethren  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  use  of 
their  house  of  worship,  and  for  their  hospitable  entertainment 
of  all  those  who  have  attended  the  present  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  and  particularly  to  the  ladies  who  have  attended  upon 
the  collations. 

118.  The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Tue$day  Afternoon, 

119.  The  Convention  came  to  order  at  3  o'clock. 

The  Vice-President  announced  the  following  Committees :  — 

120.  Committee  on  the  Journal,  Rev.  T.  B.  Hay  ward  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock. 

121.  Committee  on  Rev.  Mr.  Giles's  resolution  (minute  107), 
Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  Mr.  Sampson  Reed,  and  Rev.  Wm.  H. 
Benade. 

122.  Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence,  Hon.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  of  Chicago  ;  Dr.  John  Fonerden,  of  Baltimore  ;  Rev. 
Arthur  O.  Brickman,  of  Baltimore ;  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Dike,  of 
Bath,  Me.  ;  and  Rev.  Frank  Sewall,  of  Glendale,  Ohio. 

123.  The  Address  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  New 
Church  in  Great  Britain  was  then  presented  and  read. 

124.  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  presented  a  short  Address  in  reply, 
which  he  had  been  requested  by  the  President  to  prepare.  This 
Address  was  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  next 
English  Conference. 

125.  Mr.  Carpenter's  resolutions  were  then  taken  from  the 
table,  Jind  discussed  at  length  :  after  which  Mr.  Merrill,  of 
Cincinnati,  offered  a  substitute  for  the  resolutions,  which  was 
adopted,  as  follows  :  — 

126.  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  fully  approves  the 
efforts  to  introduce  the  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and 
other  writings  of  the  Church,  in  carefully  revised  translations 
and  in  elegantly  printed  and  bound  volumes,  into  the  general 
book  trade,  through  the  great  publishing  houses  of  the  coun- 
try. 

127.  Mr.  Jordan  offered   the  two  following  resolutions  as 
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Standing  Rules,  which,  on  lixs  motion,  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  :  — 

128.  Mesolved^  That  when  a  minister  desires  to  withdraw 
from  the  Convention,  he  shall  communicate  that  desire  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention  ;  and  his  communica- 
tion  shall  go  before  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
before  final  action  bv  the  Convention. 

129.  Resolved^  That  wlien  a  minister  withdraws  from  the 
Convention,  the  Convention  withdraws  its  recognition  from 
him  as  a  minister  of  the  Church. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Mr.  Lyman  S.  Burnham, 
and  adopted :  — 

130.  Resolved^  That  the  "  signs  of  the  times "  are  full  of 
hope  and  encouragement  to  the  brethren  of  the  Church  every- 
where, to  press  forward  in  the  good  work  of  extending  the 
Lord's  New  Jerusalem  throughout  the  earth. 

131.  A  letter  relative  to  the  New  Church  Society  in  Bedford, 
Penn.,  and  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Mclntyre,  were 
presented  and  read. 

132.  Ordered^  On  motion  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  that  the  Board 
of  Publications  have  authority  to  publish  and  import  German 
New  Church  Books. 

133.  On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard,  it  was  VoUd^  that 
two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  be  appropriated,  to  assist  Rev.  A. 
O.  Brickman,  in  publishing  his  "  Monatschrift "  semi-monthly 
instead  of  monthly. 

134.  On  the  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  a  committee  was 
raised,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  railroads  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States  for  excursion  tickets  to  and  from  the  next 
Convention  at  Portland.  This  committee  was  made  to  consist 
of  Messrs.  Pitcairn,  Wayne,  Stuart,  Scammon,  and  Webster. 

185.  The  Vice-President  was  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  on 
any  committee,  or  to  appoint  any  committees  that  may  have 
been  overlooked,  and  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  for 
publication  in  the  Journal. 

136.  Selection  158  in  the  Liturgy  was  then  sung ;  and  after 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard,  the 
Convention  adjourned. 
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On  Sabbath  morning,  June  9th,  the  Convention  assembled 
for  divine  worship.  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  baptized  four  infants  and 
eight  adults.  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  then  officiated  at  public 
worship,  and  delivered  a  discourse  from  Zech.  xiv.  9. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Convention  again  assembled 
in  the  church  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Rev. 
Mr.  Giles  confirmed  eleven  persons  :  after  which  the  Holy 
Supper  was  administered  to  about  300  communicants,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Hibbard,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Reed,  Ager,  Sewall, 
and  Goddard. 

At  half-past  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Rev.  Mr.  Giles  de- 
hvered  a  discoui*se. 

On  Monday  evening  a  very  interesting  meeting  was  held  in 
the  church,  at  which  short  addresses  were  made  by  several 
individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  relative  to  the  con- 
dition, the  interests,  and  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  their  re- 
spective localities. 

J.  Young  Scammon,   Vice-President. 
T.  B.  Hay  WARD,  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF   OFFICERS   AND   COMMITTEES. 


No.  1. — Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  matters  wliich  were  referred  to  the  Committee  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Convention  have  been  considered  and  acted  upon  as  circumstances 
required. 

The  Report  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention  in  reganl  to 
Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett,  called  forth  by  the  memorial  of  T.  S.  Arthur  and  others, 
have,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Convention,  been  printed, 
together  with  some  Corroborative  Documents,  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribu- 
tion, and  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  memorialists. 

The  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Phihidelphia,  from  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  First  Societv  of  the  New  Church  in  Delaware 
County,  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  Protest  thereto  oflTered  by  the  del- 
egates of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  were  examined  by  this  Committee 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention ;  when  it  was  found 
that  the  memorial  was  a  complaint  against  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks,  alleging 
conduct  on  his  part  unbecoming  a  minister  of  the  New  Church,  and  con- 
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cIa<Hng  with  a  request  that  he  should  no  longer  be  recognized  as  such  a 
minister  by  the  Convention ;  while  the  Protest  claimed  that  the  memorial 
ought  not  to  be  entertained  by  the  Convention^  for  the  reasons,  that  the 
charges  against  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Wilks,  contained  in  it,  had 
already  been  investigated  by  a  Civil  Court,  and  pronounced  false ;  that  Mr. 
Wilks  was  heartily  sustained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  of  which  he 
is  the  presiding  officer,  and  by  the  Society  over  which  he  is  pastor ;  and  that 
the  memorial  was  principally  instigated  by  a  personal  enemy  of  Mr.  Wilks. 

On  considering  the  matter  at  that  time,  the  Committee  requested  Rev. 
Thomas  Worcester  to  visit  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by  a  layman  selected 
by  himself,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  and  if  possible  restore  har- 
mony. Mr.  Worcester,  being  unable  to  perform  this  duty,  assigned  it  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Pettee,  as  his  substitute,  with  whom  he  associated  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scam- 
mon ;  but  before  these  gentlemen  could  make  their  proposed  visit,  they 
heard  that  the  Edenfield  Society,  which  included  a  large  portion  of  the 
memorialists,  had  joined  another  Ecclesiastical  Association;  and  fearing 
that  under  these  circumstances  their  efforts  would  be  misconstrued  and  pro* 
duce  no  useful  result,  they  decided  not  to  go.  Since  then,  some  of  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Wilks,  contained  in  the  memorial  above  mentioned, 
have  been  widely  circulated  in  a  printed  form  ;  and  as  Mr.  Wilks  is  himself 
desirous  that  they  should  be  investigated,  and  the  ministers  and  delegates  of 
the  Penns}'lvania  Association  now  present  assuring  us  that  in  their  opinion 
no  action  of  that  Association  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  the  Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding  they  think  the  matter  should  properly  go  before  that 
Association  in  the  first  instance,  in  accordance  with  Section  26  of  our  Con- 
stitution,  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolution  :  — 

*•  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  persons  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the  charjjcs  made  against  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks  in  the  memorial  of  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Delaware  County  First  Society,  and  report  thereon 
to  the  Executive  Committee." 

In  regard  to  the  Resolutions  for  procuring  a  statue  of  Swedenborg,  the 
Committee  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  recommend  any  action  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Convention. 

The  Committee  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Convention,  the  form- 
ation of  a  New  Church  Society  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  a  private  letter  to  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  which  will  be 
printed  and  read  at  the  proper  time.  This  Society  should  receive  our 
warmest  sympathy  and  encouragement,  as  the  first  organized  New  Church 
formed  in  Swedenborg's  native  country.  Until  recently  the  civil  law  there 
virtually  prevented  any  step  of  this  kind  from  being  taken  ;  but  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  is  now  such  as  to  afford  greater  liberty  in  this  respect, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  brethren  in  Stockholm,  take  the  same  view 
that  we  do  of  the  necessity  and  use  of  forming  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion baaed  upon  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Publications. 

The  **  New  Jerusalem  Messenger"  has  continued  to  be  published  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock. 

The  present  circulation  of  the  paper  is  2383  copies,  —  an  increase  during 
the  past  year  of  219  copies.  Of  this  number  164  are  free  and  exchanges, 
leaving  2219  paid  for.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  free  copies  are 
also  sent  in  exchange  for  articles  written  for  the  paper,  and  services  ren- 
dered to  it ;  and  that  none  are  strictly  gratuitous. 

The  receipts  of  the  "  Messenger  "  for  the  year  have  been,  for  subscriptions, 
$5981.94.  Advertisements,  S44S.55.  Interest  of  $20,000  fund  appropri-  . 
ated  to  it,  $300.  Total,  $6725.49.  The  expenses  of  all  kinds  have  beeb 
$6076.96,  showing  an  apparent  profit  of  $648.53.  From  this  must  be  de- 
ducted $490.75  for  subscriptions  previously  credited,  which  are  now  conad- 
ered  lost  or  doubtful,  reducing  the  profit  to  $157.78. 

The  Board  desire  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  they  are  under  to 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Hitchcock  for  their  services,  which  have  been  gratu- 
itously rendered ;  and  also  to  a  number  of  contributors  who  have  furnished 
articles  for  the  paper.  Negotiations  are  on  foot  looking  to  the  employment 
of  a  permanent  editor. 

The  number  of  sul^cribers  to  the  '*  New  Jerusalem  Magazine"  is  821,  an 
increase  of  112  during  the  last  year.  The  circulation  of  the  '*  Children's 
Magazine  **  is  1040.     The  number  reported  the  i&st  year  was  1038. 

The  expense  of  publishing  the  *^  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  "  the  past  year 
has  been  $1791.42. 

In  the  publication  of  the  Journals  of  the  several  Associations  of  the  New 
Church,  one  half  press-work  and  paper  of  copies  inserted  in  the  Magazine 
has  been  charged  to  the  Magazine  account,  by  which  the  cost  of  its 
publication  has  been  increased  $49.75,  making  the  whole  cost  $1841.17. 
The  income  has  been  $1591.59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $349.58.  This  mag- 
azine has  been  continued  through  the  year  in  the  enlarged  size  of  sixty- 
four  pages,  by  which  the  expense  has  been  considerably  greater  than  in  the 
previous  years,  when  for  six  numbers  there  were  forty-eight  pages  only. 

The  expense  of  publishing  the  **  Children's  Magazine  "  has  been  $913.23, 
and  the  income  $890.18,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $23.05,  making  a  total  de- 
ficiency for  the  year  of  $372.63,  for  both  magazines.  Deducting  from  this 
amount  the  balance  in  their  favor  the  last  year,  $49.00,  we  find  the  pres- 
ent deficiency  $323.63. 

There  is  due  to  the  "  Children's  Magazine  "  about $650,  and  to  tlie  *^  New 
Jerusalem  Magazine  "  about  $700,  of  which  $320  are  for  the  past  year. 

It  was  reported  the  last  year  that  the  magazines  were  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Hayward,  Mr.  Sampson  Reed,  Rev.  S.  M.  Warren, 
and  Rev.  James  Reed.  Some  months  since  Mr.  Hayward  found  it  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  to  ask  to  be  relieved  in  some 
measure  from  his  duties,  which  were  quite  onerous ;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee 
was  requested  to  assist,  and  has  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment. 


/ 
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^        It  is  believed  by  the  Board  that  with  proper  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Church,  the  circulation  of  both  magazines  could  be 
/     Tcry  much  enlarvred,  thus  both  promoting  the  usefulness  of  the  periodicals, 
and  causing  them  to  result  in  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  "  Messenger,"  so  in  that  of  the  magazines,  the  Board 
desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  above  named,  who  have 
conducted  the  magazines  without  compensation. 

The  sales  at  the  Convention's  Publishing  House  at  New  York,  have  been 
S6619.94,  against  $3949.70  the  previous  year ;  an  increase  of  $2670.40.  The 
profits  over  and  above  all  expenses,  not  allowing  for  depreciation,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  stereotype  plates,  is  $834.45.  The  sum  of  $300,  received 
for  interest  on  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  $20,000  fund,  has  also  been 
carried  to  the  credit  of  this  department,  making  a  total  gain  of  $1134.45. 

The  Board  has  so  far  received  from  subscriptions  to  the  $20,000  fund 
$12,950.53,  leaving  $585  still  due,  and  $6464.47  still  required,  to  make  up 
the  full  amount.  $5588.55  of  the  money  thus  contributed,  has  been  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  Board,  leaving  $7361.98  on  hand,  invested  in  Grovernment 
Securities  drawing  interest,  as  will  appear  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  and 
deposited  for  «afe-keeping  in  the  Safe  Deposit  Company  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  keeping  up  the  stock  of  publications  in  our  own  Book 
House,  20  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  by  the  purchase  of  books  from  other 
publishers,  to  the  amount  of  $3515.96,  the  sum  of  $2907.89  has  been  ex- 
pended for  the  printing  and  bringing  out  for  sale  of  eighteen  other  works 
from  our  old  and  new  plates.  Besides  the  above  expenditure,  the  Treas- 
urer of  Convention's  account  will  show  $1242.10  expended  for  new  stereo- 
type plates,  such  as  Giles  **  On  the  Atonement,"  Giles  *^0n  Man  as  a  Spirit- 
ual Being,"  '*  Athanasian  Creed,"  **  Decalogue  or  Catechism  from  T.  C.  K.," 
aod  the  **  Compendium  of  the  Writings- of  Swedenborg." 

Besides  these,  the  plates  of  the  Ohio  Series  of  New  Church  tracts  have 
been  presented  to  the  Convention,  and  a  large  number  (56,000)  of  them 
printed  by  us.  The  Convention  is  indebted  for  those  plates  to  the  First 
New  Jerusalem  Society  in  Cincinnati. 


No.  2.  —  Treasurkr's  Report. 

(^Account  A.) 

BoBBRT  L.  Smith,  Treasurer,  in  Account  Current  with  the  General  Convention  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of  America,  May  15,  1867 :  — 

Dr. 

1867. 

lUy  15.    To  balance  in  cash  from  old  account.  May  15, 1866  $1,723  09 
To  •ubscriptions  to  the   General  and  Publication 

Fund.      (See  Account  I.)         .        .        .  52150 
To  cash  subscriptions,  and  interest  on  investments 

for  the  Education  of  Ministers.     (Account  D.)  414  64 

0  cash,  interest  on  Rice  Legacy.    (Account  C.)  .  65  78 


Amount  carried  forward   .  92.725  01 
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1867.  Amount  Brought  forward         .  $2,725  01 

Mavis.    To  cashf  interest  on  Tamer  Fund.    (Account  E.)  24  98 

To  casbf  uibseriptionBto  Theological  Seminary.  (Ac- 
count F.) 145  00 

To  cash,  the  Firth  Legacy.    (Account  H.)  .       1 J80  00 

To  cash,  the  interest  on  Firth  Legacy.     (Account 

H.  2.)    .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  '    136  49 

To  cash,  the  interest  on  Wilkins  Legac}'.    (Acconnt 

G.  2.) 219  00 

To  cash,  subscriptionf  to  Publishing  Fund.    (Ac- 
count J.)         . 2,955  87 

To  cash,  interest  on  Publishing  House  Funds,  in- 
vested account    (Account  K.).        .        .  586  58 


Op. 

1866. 

June  15.  By  cash  paid  ftom  Publishing  Fund,  for  stereotype 
plates  on  "  Incarnation  *'  to  N.  Y.  P.  Co.  (Ac- 
count J.) 

16.  Bv  cash  fVom  General  and  Publication  Account  for 
Secretary's  Expenses  .  .... 
July  5.  By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund,  to  Book  Room  for 
Printing  Paper,  Bichaids  &  Co.  (Account  J.) 
By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund,  for  stereotype  plates 
of  Compendium  through  Webster  &  K.  (Ac- 
count J.) '    . 

11.    By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund  to  Book  Room. 

(Account  J.) 

By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund  to  Book  Room. 

(Account  J.) 

80.    By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund  Report  ( Account  J. ) 
Aug.     4.    By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund   to  Book  Room. 

(Account  J.) 

18.    By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund  to  Journal.    (Ac- 
count J.) 

24.    By  cash,  Secretary's  Expenses.    (Account  £.) 
Sept.  18.    By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund  Account  to  N.  Y. 
Printing  Co.,  Report  B.    (Account  J.)     • 
By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund  Account,  Binder    . 
Oct    29.     By  cash  from  Educational  Fund  Account  Rev.  T. 

W.  dft.    (Account  D.) 

Nov.  13.    By  cash  from  Seminary  Account  through  S.  Reed. 

(Account  £.) 

14.    By  cash  firom  Publishing  Fund,  for  Book  Boom, 

Paper.    (Account  J.) 

Dec.  10.  By  cash  from  Investment  for  Firth  Legacy.  (Ac- 
counts   U.    and    L.)    in    U.  S.    10-40   Bonds, 

No.  27,373  $1000 

15,392      500 

28,573      100 

28,539      100 

2,137      100 

$1,800                          1,800  00 
Amount  carried  forward  .  $8,572  93 1,759  41 


$107  90 

5  00 

650  00 

501  50 

148  93 

192  79 

21  66 

178  12 

223  73 

10  00 

65  49 

5  77 

348  87 

9  65< 

500  00 
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1866.  Amount  brought  forward       .  $8«572  03 — 1,759  41 
Dec.    10.    By  cash  allowtd  on  interest,  earned  at  time  of 

1867.  purchase 10  50 

Jan.     14.    By  cash   from   Publishing  Fund  Account,  Book 

Room,  Paper 400  00 

Feb.     2.    By  cash  from  Education  of  Ministers,  T.  W.  dft. 

(Account  D.) 100  00 

Jan.      1. .  By  cash  from  Publishing  Fund,  paid  T.  H.  C.  & 

Son,  for  Circular.    (Account  J.)       .        .        .  20  55 

By  cash  from  Theological  Seminary  Account,  T. 

H.  C.  &  Son,  bill-books.    (Account  F.)        .        .  10  80 

By  cash  from  General  and  Publishing  Account,  for 
Kent  of  Iron  Safe  in  the  Safety  Co.,  N.  T.        .  .  10  00 

19.    By  (General  and  Publishing  Account,  for  Letter 

Paper.    (Account  I.) 2  00 

l£arch  26.    By  Rice  Legacy,  Investment  in  10-40  Bond,  No. 

27,615,  raised  to  par  and  charged  C.  (Account  C. )  500  00 

27.    By  cash,  Wilkins  Interest  Account  paid  Missionary 
Convention,  Rev.  Mr.  Dyke,  dft.  in  favor  of  J.  P. 

S.    (Account  G.  2.) 160  00 

April     5.    By  cash.  Publishing  Fund,  for  plates,  of  Giles  **  On 

Nature  of  Spirit,"  &c.     (Account  J.).  26185 

By  cash,  Swedenborg  on  **  Athanasian  Creed  **  .  286  77 

.  18.    By  cash.  Rice  Legacy  Interest  Account  Dr.   to 
Works  of  Swedenborg,  donated  to  Rev.  Mr.  Edsoh 

ofPomeroy.    (Account  C.) 24  86 

By  cash,  Rice  Legacy  Interest  Account  Dr.  for 

Works  to  E.  Einhaus,  Cin 24  86 

By  cash,  "  Messenger,**  to  Mrs.  B.  Lincoln  and  Mrs. 

Putnam.    (Account  C.) 4  50 

29.    By  cash  paid  from  Publishing  House  Interest  Ac- 
count, to  Board  Publications,  from  investments. 

(Account  K.) 600  00' 

May      8.    By  cash  paid  Treasurer,  as  per  vote  of  Executive 

Committee.    (Account  I.) 800  00 

9.    By  cash  paid  for  Stereot3rpe  Plates  of  Catechism, 

Decalogue.    (Account  J.)         .        .        .        .  84  58 

13.    By  cash  paid  Publishing  House  F.  through  T.  H. 

Advertisements.    (Account  J.)    ....  250  00 

Or. 

15.    By  amount  to  balance  .....  772  77 

$8,572  98— $8,572  98 
1867.  ======= 

May    15.    To  balance  due  Sundry  Accounts  down  $772  77 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  find  them  correct. 


J.  L.  Wayne, 

L.    S.   BURNHAM. 


\  Auditing  Committee. 


CxNCniKATi,  Jane  7, 1867. 
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{Account  B.) 

Sampson  Reed,  Esq.,  in  Trust  for  Rice  Legacy. 
1887. 
Mftj     15.    To  Investments  by  him $5,000  00 

(Account  C) 
Rice  Lboact  Interest  Account. 

Cp. 

1866. 

May     15.  By  balance  down,  reported $559  01 

Aug.     15.  By  cash  for  interest  on  7-30  Bond      ...  '                     18  25 

Oct.      22.  By  cash  for  interest  on  5-20    **....  17  40 

1867. 

Feb.     15.  By  cash  for  interest  on  7-30  Bond      ...  18  25 

March  27.  By  cash  to  make  10-40  Bond  at  par      .       .       .  11  88 

Dp. 

1867. 

March  26.    To  cash  invested  in  10-40  U.  S.  Bond  $500  00 

April    18.    To  cash  paid  for  A.  C  and  other  works  of  Sweden- 

borg,  donated  to  Rev.  Mr.  £d8on  of  Pomeroy   .  24  85 

To  eash  paid  for  A.  C.  and  other  works  of  Sweden- 

borg,  donated  to  E.  Einhaus,  Cincinnati        .  24  85 

To  cash  paid  for  "  Messenger  '*  sent  Mrs.  Lincoln 

and  Mrs.  Putnam 4  50 

1867. 

May      14.    To  balance 70  59 

9624  79 $624  79 

Cp. 

1867. 

May     16.    By  balance  down $70  59 

(Account  D.) 
Education  or  Ministebs  Fund,  in  Account  with  Convention. 

Dp. 

1866. 

Oct  29.  To  cash,  draft  in  favor  of  S.  Reed,  by  Rev.  T.  W., 
Chairman  of  Committee  for  Theological  Sem- 
inary  $348  87 

1867. 

Feb.       2.    To  cash  paid  Rev.  T.  Worcester's  draft  in  favor  of 

A.  F.  Gage         .......         100  00 

May     15.    To  balance  account 97  30 

Or. 

1866. 

Bfay     15.  By  balance  from  last  year's  report        ...  $6  98 

July       2.  By  interest  and  premium  of  Bonds  81*s     .        .  13  81 

Aug.       8.  By  subscription  from  Boston  Society    .        .        .  300  00 

16.  By  interest  on  7-30  Bonds         ....  14  60 

Amount  carried  forward     .  $546  17 336  39 
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1866.  Amount  brought  fonrard        .       •       .  $546  17 — 335  39 

Oct.     23.    By  interMt  od  5-20  Bonds 26  10 

1867. 

Jan.       2.  By  interest  on  81*8,  and  premium       ...  11  88 

Feb.     15.  By      "       on  7-30 14  60 

March  19.  By      "       on  10-40     ...               .        .  33  65 

Uay     15.  By  Theological  Seminaiy  Account  Dr.         .        .  124  55 

$546  17 — 546  17 
Dp.  ====rTr? 

1867. 
Hay     15.    By  balance  down 97  30 

(Account  E,) 
TuBXEB  Fund  Imtebest  Acoouxrr. 

Dr. 
1866. 

May  15.  Credit  by  balance  down $52  38 

Aug.  15.  By  interest  on  7-30's 9  13 

1867. 

Feb.  15.  By  interest  on  7-30*s 9  12 

March  19.  By  interest  on  10-40*s 6  73 

1867.  

May  15.  To  balance $77  36 77  86 

May     15.    By  balance  down $77  36 

(Account  E,  2.) 
S.  Reed,  Chandler  and  PabsonSi  Trustees  fob  Rotoh  Leoact. 

Dp. 
Legacy  $15,000  00 

Cp. 

Less  the  U.  S.  Tax $750  00 

Balance 14,250  00 

$15,000  00—15,000  00 
To  balance  down $14,250  00 

(Account  F,) 
Theological  Seminary. 

Op. 
1866. 

Jan9      4.    Bv  cash  subscribed  by  B.  F.  Glenn   ....  $100  00 

6.       "    **  "  by  Hiram  F.  Mills  ...  25  00 

18«7. 
May       9.    By  cash  subscribed  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Hayden  20  00 

Amount  carried  forward    ....  $145  00 
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Amount  brought  forward  .  $145  00 

Dr. 

1866. 

Nov.  13.  To  cash  paid  for  expenses $9  65 

1867. 

Jan.  1.  To  cash  paid  Carter  &  Co.,  by  order  ...  10  80 

May  15.  To  £ducation  of  Ministers  Account        ...  12455 

$145  00 — $145  00 

{Account  G.) 
J.  H.  WiLKiMB  Leoact  Account. 

Dr. 

1864. 

Aug.     15.    Investment  in  U.  S.  Bonds  7~80*b,  as  reported 

last  year,  now  the  same      ....          $3,000  00 
May  15,  1867.  

(Account  G.  2.) 
J.  H.  WiLKiNS  Legacy  Imtebest  Account. 

Cr. 

1866. 

May  15.  Credit  by  balance  reported  May  15, 1866       .  $220  10 

Aug.  15.  By  interest  on  7-30*8 109  50 

1867. 

Feb.  15.  By  interest  on  7'-30*s 109  50 

Dr. 

1867. 

March  27.  To  cash  paid  Rev.  Mr.  Dyke,  Chairman  of  Mis- 
sionary Committees,  draft  in  favor  of  Rev.  J. 
P.  Stuart $150  00 

1867. 

May     15.    To  balance  account 289  10 

$439  10 $439  10 

Or. 
1867. 
May     15.    By  balance  down $289  10 

(Account  H.) 
John  Firth  Legacy. 

Or. 

1866. 

Oct.     30.    By  amount  bequeathed $2,000  00 

Dr. 

To  tax  paid  Government  by  Executor,  and  de- 
ducted       $120  00 

To  cash  for  Counsel  Fees,  paid  by  Treasurer  to 

Messrs.  Winterton  and  Hitchcock    ...         100  00 

Amount  carried  forward  .  $220  00 — 2,000  00 


/ 
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18<I6.  Amount  bronght  forward    ....        $220  00 — 2,000  00 

Dec  12.  Cash  invested  in  U.  S.  10-40  Bonds,  as  follows: 
Nos.  27,373,  $1000;  16,892,  $500;  28,537,  $100, 
28,539,  $100;  2,137,  $100      ....  1,800  00 


Op. 

Bj  Firth  Legacy  interest  account 


90  00 


$2,020  00— $,2020  00 
(^Account  H,  2.) 

FiBTH  LSOACT  IHTERBST  ACGOUirr. 

Op. 

1866. 

Oct.     30.    By  interest  from  Executor        ....  $65  80 

1867. 

^uch  19.    By  interest  on  10-40  Bonds 70  69 

Dp. 
1866. 

Dec.      12.    To  casR  paid  on  Bonds  for  interest  due    .        .  $10  50 

To  cash  paid  to  Firth  Legacy  Account,  to  meet 

deliciency  of  investment 20  00 

1867. 

May     15.    To  balance  account 105  99 

$136  49 — $136  49 

Op. 

May     15.    By  balance  down $105  99 

(^Account  I.) 
General  and  Publication  Fund. 

Op. 

1866. 

May     15.     By  balance  down $17  22 

1867. 

May     15.    By  subscriptions  from  cash  book     ....  521  50 

Dp. 

1866. 

Jane    16.    To  cash  for  expenses $5  00 

Aug.    24.    To  cash  for  expenses  of  Secretary          ...  10  00 
1867. 

Jan.     19.    To  cash  for  expenses -  2  00 

May     14.    To  cash  for  expenses  of  Treasurer          .                .  300  00 

To  balance  account 221  72 


$538  00 $538  72 


Cp. 


1867. 

May     15.    By  balance  down 


$221  72 
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(^Account  J.) 
PuBUSKiiro  House  Fund  Account. 

Or. 

1866. 

June    15.    To  cash  paid  for  stereotype  plates  on  the  "  Incar- 
nation," Giles $107  90 

July       5.    To  cash  paid  Board  of  Publications,  to  pay  for 

printing  paper 650  00 

To  cash  paid  for  Compendium  stereotype  plates, 

through  D.  L.  Webster  ....  501  50 

11.    To  cash  paid  Board  of  Publications,  for  0.  C*s 

account 148  93 

To  cash  paid  Board  of  Publication,  for  t}'pe,  &c.         192  79 

30.    To  cash,  Report  of  Convention's  Committee  on  B.  21  66 

Aug.     4.    To  cash.  Board  of  Publications    ....  178  12 

18.    To  cash,  printing  Journal  by  C.  &  Sons        .        .         223  73 

Sept    18.    To  cash,  Report  of  Convention  Committee  on  B.  55  49 

To  cash,  Binder 5  77 

Nov.    14.    To  cash,  Board  of  Publications  for  printing  paper      •  500  00 
1867. 

Jan.     14.    To  cash.  Board  of  Publications  for  printing  paper         400  00 
1.    To  cash,  T.  H.  Carter  &  Son,  for  Circulars        .  20  55 

To  cash  for  rent  to  Safety  Deposit  Co,  .        .  10  00 

April      5.    To  cash  for  stereotype  plates  on  "  Nature  of  Man 
as  a  Spiritual  Being/'  $261  35,  and  ^'  Athana- 

sian  Creed,"  S286  77 548  12 

May      9.    To  cnah  for  stereotype  plates  of  **  Catechism  or 

Dec." 84  58 

18.    To  cash  for  Advertising,  Book-Room,  &c.  .        .  250  00 

Or. 

1866. 

Blay     15.    By  balance  down  reported $805  25 

1867. 

May     15.    By  cash,  subscriptions  collected  during  the  fiscal 

year        .  .......  2,955  87 

Balance  account  forwarded 138  02 

S3,899  14— $3,899  14 

Dr.  " 

1867. 
May     15.    To  balance  down *         $138  02 

Invested  Cr.  by  U.  S.  7-80  Bonds  .        .  $7,500  00 

(Account  K.) 
Publishing  House  Interest  Account. 

Or. 

1866. 

May     15.    By  balance  down  ....  $62  13 

Aug.    15.    By  cat^h  for  interest  on  7--30  U.  S.  Bonds  273  75 

Amount  carried  forward  .  $335  88 
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iM7.  Amount  brought  forward       .  $335  88 

•Jan.      2.    By  cash  for  iutcrest  on  Deposit  in  U.  S.  Trust  Co.  39  08 

Feb.     15.    By  cash  for  interest  on  7-30*8        ....  273  75 

Dr. 

1867. 

AfHil    29.    To  cash  for  uses  of  No.  20  C!ooper  Union,  Board 

of  Publications $600  00 

3Iav     14.    To  balance  forwarded 48  71 

$648  71— $648  71 
Op.  =====^= 

1867. 
May     15.    By  balance $48  71 


{Account  L,) 
United  Statks  Bonds  and  Bills  Rrceitable. 

Dp. 
1864. 

Jan.  To  U.  S.  5-20>,  $500  Bond,  belonging  jointly  to 

Education  of  Ministers  and  Rice  Legacy  Interest 
Account,  No.  31,225,  $800,  —  $200    .        .        .       $500  00 

Oct.     22.    To  U.  S.  Bond,  81's,  13,280,  13,281, 13,282,  Educa- 

tion  Fund 300  00 

Ang.  15.  To  U.  S.  Bond  7-30*8,  six  Bondn,  S500  each, 
Wilkins  Legacy,  Nos.  9,945,  9,946,  9,947,  9,948, 
9,949, 9,950 3,000  00 

1866. 

Jan.       3.    To  U.  S.  Bonds  10-40*8,  No.  36,713,  Education  of 

Ministers 500  00 

To  U.  S.  Bonds,  10-40*s,  No.  40,083,  Turner  Fund         100  00 

Feb.     17.    To  U.  S.  Bonds,  7-30's,  Nos.  327,782,  $100, 327,783, 

$100. 113,403,  $50 250  00 

To  U.  S.  Bond,  7-30*s,  No.  47,390,  Rice  Legacy         500  00 

Balance  June  30, 1865 5,150  00 

Dec-  To  U.  S.  Bond,  7-30's,  No.  136,703,  Publishing 

House  Fund 1,000  00 

1866. 

Jan,       3.    To  U.  S.   Bond,  7-30*8,  No.  54,686,  Publishing 

House  Fund 500  00 

To  U.  8.  Bond,  7-30's,  No.  41,014,  Publishing 

House  Fund 1,000  00 

To  U.  S.  Bond,  7-30*8,  No.  94,213,  Publishing 

House  Fund 500  00 

Feb.     13.     To  U.  S.  Bond,  7-30's,   No.  27,912,  Publishing 

House  Fund 1,000  00 

To  U.  S.  Bond,  7-30*8,  No.  68,080,  Publishing 

House  Fund 1,000  00 

To  U.  S.  Bond,  7-30*s,  Nos.  326,840,  158,167, 
277,252,  320,844,  $100  each.  Education  of  Min- 
isters 400  00 

Amount  carried  forward  $10,550  00 


)$^                     Amount  brou|»ht  ft^nrard  $10,\no  00 

MAKh  S7.    To  t\  S.  Hona,  7-aiV«,  No,  lSd.S71,  rubU»hing 

Fuiul 1,(KX>  00 

A|u-U    19.    To  r.  S.  UoiU,  7-^*»,  No.  $0«594,  PublUhiii);: 

Fund .        .        1,000  00 

To  U.  S,  Bond,  7-30'«,  No.  29.806,  PubUshing 

Fund 500  00 

Balance  reported  May  16, 1866  13,050  00 

Dec.     12.    To  Firth  Legacy    investment    for  U.  S.  Bond, 

10-40'8,  No.  27,873 1,000  00 

To  Firth  Legacy  investment   for    U.  S.    Bond, 

10-40'8,  No.  16,892 600  00 

To   Firth   Legacy  investment   for  U.  S.   Bond, 

10-40'8,  No.  28,637 100  00 

To  Firth  Legacy   investment   for  U.  S.  Bond, 

10-40'8,  No.  ^,689 100  00 

To  Firth  Legacy  investment   for  U.  S.    Bond, 

10-40'8,  No.  2,137 100  00 

March  26.    To  Rice  Legacy  investment  account  for  U.  S.  Bond, 

10-40*8,  No.  27,616,  raised  to  par  .        .         600  00 

Op. 

1867. 

May     14.    By  balance  account $15,350  00 

$16,350  00-$15,360  00 

1867. 

May    16.    To  balance  down $16,360  00 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  Bonds  and  Bills  Receivable 
belonging  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  amounting  to  $^15,850,  now  deposited  in  the  Iron  Safe 
of  the  Fire- Proof  Safe  Deposit  Company  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
charge  of  the  Treasurer,  and  as  reported  by  him,  as  per  his  account  marked 
Letter  L. New  York,  May  28,  1867. 

L.    S.   BURNHAM. 

{Account  M,) 

Schedule  of  Property  belomgixo  to  or  for  Uses  of  the  General  Con- 
vention IN  THE  United  States  of  America. 

1867.  ^ 

May     16.    "New  JeniMilem  Messenger*'  and  Book  House, 

No.  20  Cooper  Union $9,992  60 

Stereotype  plates,  deposited  in  New  York  Printing 

Company's  vaults,  N.  Y.           ....     $4,115  88 
250,  1242,  10 1,492  10 — 5,607  98 

Investments  in  United  States  Bonds,  Account  L.  15,350  00 

Cash  balance  down  for  all  accounts        .        .        .  772  77 

Amount  carried  forward         ....  $31,723  25 


t.] 
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7.  Amount  brought  forward        .        .        .      $81,723  25 

Property  held  on  trust  for  the  Convention,  by  S. 

Keed,  Enq.,  of  Boston,  for  the  Rice  Le|;acy     . 
In  trust  by  Keed,  Chandler,  and  Parsons,  for  Rotch 

Legacy 

The  two  **  New  Jerusalem  Magazines  **  printed  in 

Boston  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  Publications 


5,000  00 

14,250  00 

1,000  00 

S20,250  00- 

$31,723  25 
20,250  00 

$51,973  25 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  statement  of  accounts,  it  is  proper  I 
should  state  that  the  funds  have  been  received  in  payment  of  the  Firth 
Legacy,  less  the  United  States  tax  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars, 
deducted  by  the  executor  for  the  tax  thereon.  I  paid  also  our  counsel's 
fee,  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  invested  the  balance,  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, in  Government  10-40  Bonds.     See  Account  herewith  (H.). 

In  relation  to  this  legacy,  the  Executive  Committee  held  a  Session  in 
Boston,  June  6th,  1866,  at  which  it  was  ^Resolved,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
Firth  Legacy,  when  received  by  the  Treasurer,  be  held  by  him  until  further 
orders." 

From  the  Rice  Legacy  Interest  account,  sets  of  the  theological  works 
oi  Swedenborg  have  been  donated  through  me  to  the  Rev,  Theodore  Edson 
of  Pomeroy,  Ohio ;  and  Mr.  Ehrman  Einhaus,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and 
copies  of  the  **  Messenger "  have  been  sent  free  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs. 
Patnam,  sisters  of  the  late  Dr.  Rice,  and  paid  for  from  the  account 
(marked  C). 

During  the  past  year  the  First  New  Jerusalem  Society  of  Cincinnati 
donated  to  the  General  Convention,  through  S.  S.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  one 
hundred  pages  of  stereotype  plates  for  the  Ohio  Series  of  Tracts,  and  your 
Board  of  Publications  has  printed  therefrom  66,000  copies  in  different 
editions,  and  distributed  them  widely,  at  fifly  cents  per  hundred,  from  the 
Publishing  House  in  New  York.  In  relation  to  the  funds  raised  some  years 
since  by  the  Convention  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  late  Dr.  Tafel, 
of  Germany,  I  am  advised  by  Wm.  A.  Wellman,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Trustee,  that  he  has  remitted  the  amount  held  by  him  of  $3,800  in  United 
States  Bonds  to  the  widow,  at  her  request  See  his  letter  herewith,  as  a 
part  of  this  report,  dated  May  8,  1867. 

"  Boston,  May  8,  1867. 

"  My  dear  Sir  —  At  the  request  of  Madam  Tafel,  I  have  sent  to  her, 
per  steamer  hence  this  day,  the  $3,800  United  States  Bonds,  which  I  held 
here  as  Trustee  of  the  *  Tafel  Fund.'  I  sent  them  under  notarial  seal,  in 
a  registered  letter ;  and  they  are  insured  for  thoir  full  value  in  gold. 

•*  On  the  2d  inst.  I  remitted  to  Madam  Tafel  £23  As,  7d.,  the  equivalent 
of  $114  in  gold,  being  the  half  yearly  interest  on  said  Bonds. 

TOL.   XI..  3 
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k    He  latter  ia  the  cue  in  refurenee  to  Rer.  A.  O.  Brickraan,  wko  hu 
«  >    a  engaged  in  the  muHonAiy  work,  principsllj-  amons  the  Gennant. 

for  further  JDronnatiou  jou  are  refeired  to  onr  eeverftl  Reports,  which 
ikm. 

S.  P.  Dike,  J.  P.  Stuart, 

'  AbiEI.  S1I.TBB,  J.  R.  HiBBASD.  ' 

,'  Mmionari/  Report  of  the  £ailtrrt  Ditlricl. 

I  llie  field  (Tomposing  this  district  is  (juito  lar<:e  ;  but  the  laborers  are  few, 
Tery  few.  There  are  more  ministers  within  this  district  than  in  cither  of  the 
other  districts ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  fully  employed  in  the  discharge  of 
putoral  duties  to  their  respective  societies,  and  so  it  ia  difficult  to  tecure 
their  services  for  missionary  work. 

In  Che  Masaacbusetts  Association  very  little  miMi'onary  work  ha>  been 
done  during  the  past  year.  They  report  to  me  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  services  of  any  clergyman  as  a  regular  missionary,  though 
they  hare  been  endeavoring  to  do  so;  and  consequently  all  the  misuonary 
work  which  has  been  done  wilhin  the  limits  of  that  associa^on  has  been 
done  in  the  form  of  occasional  visits  made  by  the  ministers  to  the  small  iioci- 
eties  which  are  unable  to  support  constant  worship. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Silver  have  paid  several  visits  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  they  have  preached  and  lectured  and  admiaistcred  the  ordinances  tS 
the  Church.  Their  audiences  have  been  large,  and  they  have  been  listened 
to  with  much  interest.  Though  there  has  been  for  many  years  a  society  of 
the  Chun:h  in  Providence,  yet  they  have  at  present  no  settled  pastor;  and 
the  work  of  these  brethren  is  chicdy  of  a  missionary  character.  They  will, 
perhaps,  give  for  themseKcs  a  more  minute  account  of  their  labors. 

The  missionary  work  done  in  the  southern  part  of  Connecticut  is  done  by 
Ber.  Mr.  Stuart,  the  missionary  of  the  New  York  Association,  who  has  under 
lus  charge  also  the  Middle  Uiitrict  He  will  include  an  account  of  this  work 
in  his  own  Report. 

Rev.  Mr.  Silver  has  regularly  visited  the  Contoocook  Society  in  New 
Hampshire  the  past  year,  and  preached  and  administered  the  ordinances. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Evans  has  also  preached  a  series  of  Sabbaths  to  the  same  so- 
ciety during  the  past  winter.  His  constant  and  regular  services  vfould  be 
very  desirable  to  the  society,  if  his  health  was  equal  to  the  labor.  Mr. 
Evans  has  alw  been  doing  what  missionary  work  he  coald  in  Claremontand 
vicinity  during  the  other  parts  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Lord,  a  licentiate,  has  also  made  several  missionary  vI^Ilh 
in  diRerent  parts  of  New  Hampshire  during  the  year. 

The  missionary  work  which  has  been  done  in  Maine  has  been  done 
wholly  in  connection  with  the  Maine  Association.  Our  ministerial  force  in 
this  association  is  very  small  indeed.  Mr.  Hayden  has  devoted  his  whole 
time  hitherto  to  his  society  in  Portland.  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  the 
nme  in  Bath.  These  two  societies  arc  the  only  societies  of  much  siie  or  pe- 
enniuT  fttnlity  in  the  State.     Now,  however,  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
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the  Portland  Society  to  pay  Mr.  Hayden  a  full  salary,  they  propose  to  release 
him  three  months  a  year ;  which  time  he  intends  to  devote  to  missionary 
work  in  our  own  State. 

Most  of  the  month  of  October  last  we  had  the  services  of  Rev.  G.  F. 
Steams  in  our  State,  and  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made  arrangements 
with  him  for  a  permanent  residence  among  us,  and  for  his  employment  as  a 
missionary.     But  he  was  called  to  a  larger  society  in  Illinois. 

I  have  embraced  every  opportunity  to  pay  missionary  visits  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  State,  within  my  power.  Whenever  any  one  of  my  brethren 
in  the  ministry  have  supplied  my  pulpit  in  Bath,  I  have  endeavored  to  use 
the  time  profitably  in  some  missionary  visit,  and  will  try  to  do  the  same  when 
I  may  receive  similar  aid  in  the  future.  In  this  way  I  have  made  brief  visits 
over  a  large  part  of  the  State.  I  have  preached,  lectured,  attended  funerals, 
made  pastoral  visits,  &c,  &c.,  whenever  the  opportunity  has  been  given  me. 

During  the  coming  summer  and  autumn  it  is  expected  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  visit  every  remaining  place  in  the  State,  or  nearly  so,  where  there 
are  known  to  be  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church. 

Missionary  work  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  highly  important 
works  of  the  Church  at  present  to  be  done.  But  means  are  wanted,  and 
laborers  are  also  wanted,  to  carry  it  on  effectually.  I  hope  more  laborers 
will  soon  be  provided  for  us  in  Maine.  I  think  there  is  no  State  where  mis- 
sionary work  is  better  received,  or  where  there  is  more  demand  for  it,  than 
in  Maine ;  but  at  present  we  are  the  least  able  to  supply  this  demand. 

May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  us  laborers. 

S.  F.  Dike. 


Missionary  Report  of  the  Middle  District, 

During  the  year  the  only  work  that  I  have  done  directly  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  General  Convention's  Board  of  Missions  was  my  visit  to  the 
South,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  account :  — 

Chattanooga,  Apiil  10, 1867. 

The  appointments  made  for  me  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  and  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
have  been  filled  with  flattering  success. 

At  Abingdon  I  lectured  and  preached  thrice,  namely,  Saturday  evening, 
Sunday  morning,  and  Sunday  evening ;  and  at  all  of  the  meetings,  the  temple 
was  well  filled  with  intelligent  and  appreciative  audiences.  On  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  the  worship  was  conducted  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Liturgy,  and  the  chants  and  hymns  were  well  performed,  the  singing 
being  accompanied  by  a  melodeon.     The  responses  were  also  well  read. 

The  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  were  introduced  in  Abingdon  near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century;  and  with  varying  success  the  church  has 
continued  there  now  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Abingdon,  although  a 
county  seat,  is  a  small  place,  containing  not  more  than  1500  inhabitants.  In 
this  population  the  New  Church  has  a  strong  hold,  and  a  substantial  footing, 
and  is  represented  by  several  of  the  leading  families  of  the  place. 
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inoKTille  is  a  larger  place,  containing  6000  people.  At  this  place  I  lee- 
red twice,  namely,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings.     The  lectures  were 

Vea  at  the  Baptist  Church,  which  was  well  filled  on  both  occasions  by  re- 

Aiikably  attentive  houses.     Several  of  the  clergy  were  present  at  the  lec- 

^itt,  and  as  I  learned  from  our  brethren  there,  a  very  decided  impression 

..'Hb  made  on  several  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  place  in  favor  of  the  new 

.'  doctrines. 

The  supply  of  tracts  that  I  brought  with  me  from  New  York  was  ex- 
hausted before  I  left  Knoxville ;  and  from  the  avidity  with  which  the  people 
gathered  up  these  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  from  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  listened  to  the  lectures,  I  was  convinced  that  the  time  had  come 
to  propagate  the  heavenly  doctrines  in  these  places,  so  long  held  in  the  bonds 
of  a  self-styled  orthodoxy  which,  at  last,  is  not  as  orthodox  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Afler  leaving  Knoxville,  I  made  the  regular  tour  of  the  Southern  States, 
stopping  about  twelve  hours  at  Chattanooga,  that  I  might  explore  the  won- 
derful works  of  the  war,  and  stopping  another  twelve  hours  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion. We  at  the  North  have  but  little  idea  of  the  terrible  devastations  made 
by  a  war  raging  through  these  States  for  four  years. 

On  Saturday,  April  ISth,  by  the  regular  train  from  the  North,  I  arrived 
at  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Holcombe,  my  old  fiiend,  met  me  at  the  depot,  and 
took  me  to  his  house,  where  I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  wife  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  and  where  I  was  made  at  home  during  my  stay 
in  the  Crescent  City. 

Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Cames,  and  others  of  the  New  Church  in  New  Orleans, 
joined  us  in  the  evening,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  services  of 
the  coming  day. 

The  Sabbath  opened  beautifully,  and  all  things  were  charming  and  sum- 
mer-like. The  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  even  the  midsummer  davs 
of  the  North  were  already  surpassed.  The  trees  and  shrubs  were  in  full 
foliage,  the  flowers  in  full  bloom.  All  things  of  nature  were  in  their  hey- 
day of  beauty  and  of  grace.  The  contrast  with  the  things  left  in  the  cold 
North  was  bold,  and  the  change  delightful. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Cames  being  my  chief  business  in  this  mission  to 
the  South,  all  things  were  arranged  with  reference  to  it,  and  the  ordination 
took  place  as  the  last  act  of  the  morning  service,  Sunday,  April  14  th. 

The  New  Church  house  of  worship  in  New  Orleans  is  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged chapel  capable  of  seating  about  300  persons.  As  we  entered  it  Sun- 
day morning  we  found  it  gorgeously  decorated  with  a  grand  profusion  of 
flowers  and  evergrvens.  The  chancel,  altar,  pulpit,  windows  and  door,  with 
gracefully  arranged  festoons  and  bouquets,  testified  that  the  gardens  of  the 
Crescent  City  continue  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Sunday  morning,  the  church  was  well  filled  with 
people  of  marked  intelligence  and  culture.  It  was  a  day  of  great  interest 
to  the  New  Church  people  in  that  city.  A  Voluntary,  handsomely  played,  re- 
minded us  all  that  the  hour  for  divine  worship  had  come.  I'he  order  of 
worship  for  the  second  Sunday  in  the  month  was  rendered  by  the  choir  and 
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mado  one  brief  visit  to  Virginia,  giving  one  discourse  at  Warminster,  bap- 
tizing two  adults,  and  confirming  one.  He  speaks  of  the  interest  and  in- 
quiry there,  as  being  quite  active  and  encouraging,  calling  for  books  and 
teachers.  The  books  have  been  sent.  He  also  visited  Lynchburg,  and 
baptized  a  child  of  Mrs.  Early.  From  here  he  went  to  Abingdon,  where  he 
passed  four  days,  delivered  four  discourses,  baptized  two  adults  and  eight 
children,  and  administered  the  Holy  Supper.  He  reports  the  New  Church 
at  that  place  as  favorably  regarded  by  the  community,  which  was  manifested 
by  a  general  attendance  and  pleasant  sphere  at  the  services ;  and  that  the 
receivers  of  the  doctrines  expressed  much  interest  and  a  warm  hope  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  Church  in  that  place,  and  a  readiness  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  object. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stuart  also  visited  Abingdon  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  and 
delivered  three  discourses  to  full  houses. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fox  has  performed  some  missionary  services  for  the  Third  Bal- 
timore Society,  which  is  now  without  a  minister. 

What  Rev.  Mr.  Brickman  has  done  within  the  Southern  District  has  not 
been  reported  to  me ;  probably,  but  little. 

Mr.  John  W.  Hunt,  a  licentiate,  is  doing  what  he  can  for  the  spread  of 
the  doctrines.  I  have  had  no  report  from  him,  and  do  not  know  how  widely 
his  labors  have  extended. 

For  myself,  though  confined  physically  to  the  Eastern  District,  yet  I  have 
been  regularly  performing  missionary  labor  for  the  Southern  District,' by 
means  of  epistolary  correspondence,  and  have  much  enjoyed  the  service.  I 
have  often  thought  that  these  little  messengers  of  light  and  life,  accompanied 
sometimes  with  some  appropriate  tract  or  book,  are  worth  as  much  to  the 
little  circle  they  enter,  as  a  public  lecture  would  be ;  for  they  are  longer  in 
action,  and  are  being  read  and  circulated,  prolonging  their  use.  In  this 
way  much  useful  missionary  service  may  be  performed. 

From  my  Virginia  correspondents,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  receptive 
state  of  the  people,  and  at  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  spread  of 
the  doctrines,  without  a  minister,  and  with  but  few  books  or  public  meetings. 
Nearly  every  letter  I  receive  from  Nelson  County  speaks  of  new  minds  in- 
terested, and  of  some  that  desire  baptism.  I  believe  that,  under  all  their 
privations,  the  doctrines  are  spreading  faster  there,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  receivers,  than  anywhere  else.  What  then  might  not  the  Lord  ac- 
complish through  a  faithful  and  efficient  minister !  The  present  peculiar 
condition  of  the  Southern  people,  I  think,  is  turning  the  thoughts  of  many, 
seriously,  toward  something  higher  and  more  abiding  than  this  world  can  give ; 
and  they  are  asking  for  that  which  can  meet  the  demands  of  their  reason, 
and  whereon  they  can  stand  with  a  firm  faith ;  and  I  ardently  hope  that 
some  suitable  servant  of  the  Lord  may  be  found,  to  enter  that  field  of  use. 

And  now,  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  Divine  Providence  will  continue 
my  labors  in  other  parts  of  his  vineyard,  it  will  be  better  to  put  some  other 
minister  in  my  place  on  the  Conmiittee  of  Missions  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict Abikl  Silver. 
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Missionary  Report  of  the  Western  DistricL 

For  reasons  given  in  the  above  General  Report,  the  missionary  work  done 
under  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Missions  in  the  Western  District  has 
been  sustained  by  funds  from  the  Associations,  or  by  donations  from  individ- 
uals, to  be  applied  in  some  particular  and  specified  manner.  This  is  some- 
what better  than  nothing,  and  results  in  the  performance  of  some  useful 
work,  in  making  known  the  doctrines  to  the  people.  But  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church  must  necessarily  be  limited,  fragmentary,  feeble,  and  as 
a  whole  inefficient,  as  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be,  until  those  who 
nominally  have  charge  of  the  work,  and  who  personally  do  much  of  it,  are 
not  only  supplied  with  means  for  carrying  it  on,  but  are  left  free  to  select 
and  arrange  the  instruments,  and  conduct  the  work  in  a  systematic  manner. 
Some  of  us  are  occasionally  rather  complained  of  for  being  too  "  method- 
istic."  I  cannot  help  most  heartily  wishing  that  in  our  church  ways  we  had 
a  little  —  a  good  deal  —  more  of  that  method,  that  gave  and  still  gives  to  the 
Methodists  their  immense  efiectiveness. 

The  almost  entire  lack  of  means  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Convention,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  missionary  work,  has  forbidden  the  performance  of  any, 
where  it  could  not  be  supported  by  local  or  individual  effort. 

Specifically  as  to  the  work  done  in  the  Western  District.  That  in  Ohio 
has  been  done  by  local  efforts,  and  will,  I  suppose,  appear  in  their  local 
Reports.  For  the  missionary-  work  done  in  Illinois,  you  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred to  the  Report  of  the  Illinois  Association,  where  the  same  is  spoken  of. 

J.   R.   HinBARD. 


No.  4. —  Report  op  the  Committee  on  the  Organization  and 

Instruction  of  Sabbath-schools. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  it  was  Resolved,  ^^  That  a 
Special  Committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  Organization  and  Instruction 
of  Sabbath-schools."  In  presenting  their  report,  your  Committee  would 
congratulate  the  Convention  upon  the  growing  interest  manifested  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young  in  the  truths  of  the  New  Church.  The  Conven- 
tion of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  which  has  just  been  held,  afibrds  evidence 
of  this,  and  furnishes  gratifying  prqpf  of  a  disposition  toward  unity  of  ac- 
tion in  this  most  important  work.  There  is  an  evident  tendency  toward 
oc^anization  in  some  form,  which  will  secure  to  each  school  and  to  every 
teacher  the  advantage  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  entire  body  of 
instructors,  increase  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  all,  and  promote  clearer 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  best  methpds  of  instruction.  There  is  an  evident 
need  of  more  definite  ideas  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  fixed  formu- 
las of  action  in  all  that  relates  to  the  organization  and  instruction  of  Sabbath- 
schools.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  this  work  should  be  chiefly 
committed  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Church ;  and  thus  we  find  that 
many  who  enter  upon  it  are  greatly  perplexed  by  lack  of  experience. 
What  is  most  needed  now,  to  make  the  teaching  of  these  young  persons 
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effective,  is  some  work  that  wiH  so  far  point  out  the  best  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  children  of  different  ages  and  attainments  as  to  supply  in  a  measure 
this  want  of  experience.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  work,  that  they  may 
not  be  lefl  to  seek  wholly  in  vain  for  help  from  the  experience  of  others,  it 
has  been  the  endeavor  of  your  Committee  to  frame  a  report  which  should 
furnish  practical  hints  to  teachers  rather  than  to  attempt  a  profound  inquiry 
into  abstract  principles. 

As  to  the  Organization  of  the  Sahbath-school.,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mtad 
that  this  has  for  its  objects,  Ist,  to  secure  that  perfect  order  which  will  leave 
teachers  and  pupils  free  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion without  distraction ;  and  2d,  to  arrange  the  classes  with  such  reference  to 
each  other,  and  to  some  general  system  of  instruction,  as  will  secure  the 
most  complete  efficiency  to  the  school  as  a  whole.  A  complete  system  of 
organization  is  especially  important  in  the  Sabbath-school,  where  there  it 
Ml  absence  of  external  restraints,  and  reliance  must  be  had  altogether  upon 
moral  influences  and  example.  As  the  organization  is  in  so  large  measure 
dependent  upon  the  Superintendent,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  this  officer.  He  should  be  a  man  of  method,  of  kindliness 
of  disposition,  and  heartily  enlisted  in  the  work  he  has  to  perform.  If  he 
is  enough  of  a  musician  to  lead  the  children  in  their  singing,  so  much  the 
better.  He  should  see  that  a  record  is  kept  of  the  school,  noting  the  pres- 
ence or  absence,  and  the  punctuality  of  teachers  and  scholars,  and  so  far  as 
it  can  properly  be  done,  make  them  feel  that  he  has  watch  of  them  in  this 
respect  It  will  stimulate  both  teachers  and  pupils  very  much  to  regularity, 
to  be  made  to  feel  that  negligence  on  their  part  is  noticed.  In  addition  to 
the  benefit  of  impressing  upon  children  at  an  early  age  the  importance  of 
punctual  habits,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  confusion  caused  by  entering  the 
room  during  the  religious  exercises,  and  the  want  of  reverence  in  so  doing. 
In  some  schools  it  is  customary  to  place  a  card  on  the  door,  one  side  of 
which  bears  the  inscription,  '*  I  am  early,"  and  the  other  side,  ^*  I  am  late ; " 
turning  it  when  the  doors  are  closed.  The  work  of  maintaining  order  in 
the  several  classes  must  rest  mainly  with  the  teachers ;  but  the  Superintend- 
ent can  aid  them  by  taking  appropriate  notice  of  special  cases  of  misbehavior, 
and,  when  necessary,  temporarily  removing  the  offender  from  the  class  he  is 
disturbing.  In  connection  with  the  record  of  the  attendance,  a  record  should 
also  be  kept  of  special  facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  school ;  so  that 
the  two  together  will  serve  as  an  outline  history  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  school,  and  so  far  of  the  Church.  Convenient  books  for  keeping  said 
records  are  sold  at  a  trifling  price  by  the  American  Sunday-school  Union, 
and  are  to  be  obtained  at  their  depositories  in  the  principal  cities.  Your 
Committee  would  recommend  that  a  supply  of  these,  and  such  other  blanks 
and  works  of  reference  as  can  be  made  useful  in  our  schools,  be  kept  at  the 
book-room  of  the  Convention,  and  a  price  catalogue  of  them  be  prepared 
for  the  information  of  teachers.  With  care  in  selection,  use  can  be  made 
of  much  of  the  apparatus  and  some  few  of  the  books  furnished  by  the 
American  Sunday-acbool  Union ;  and  it  is  impoilant  that  teachers  shoukl 
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understand  what  they  can  use  with  advantage  and  safety.  The  Sunday- 
sehool  Union  have  a  jn^at  variety  of  cards,  upon  which  are  printed  texts 
of  Scripture,  and  which  can  be  u^ed  to  advantage.  It  is  the  practice  in 
some  schools,  to  distribute  cards  with  such  texts  to  the  children  present,  and 
to  issue  monthly,  to  those  whose  possession  of  the  full  number  of  cards 
shows  that  they  have  not  been  absent,  larger  cards,  following  these  yearly 
or  oftener  with  some  still  more  desirable  recognition  of  regular  attendance 
and  good  conduct 

A  Service  book  should  be  used  in  conducting  the  Exercises  of  the  School. 
^  The  Sabbath-school  Manual,"  published  by  the  Convention,  is  an  excellent 
ooe,  and  will  answer  every  purpose.  The  children  should  be  trained  to  join 
refulariy  in  the  responses,  to  unite  in  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  to  listen  devoutly  to  the  reading  of  the  Word.  They  should  also  re- 
ceive  thorough  instruction  in  chanting  and  singing.  The  singing  of  children 
is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  in  religious  instruction,  —  both  tokat  is 
sung,  and  how.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  such  chants  and 
hjrmns,  that  the  children  will  enter  into  the  music  with  enjoyment  and  spirit 
AH  h3rmns  should  be  avoided  that  merely  contain  abstract  ideas  of  no  clear 
meaning  to  children's  minds,  and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  such  as  con- 
tain wrong  ideas  or  falsQ  doctrinesl  They  should  be  Children's  Songs,  such 
as  are  best  suited  to  a  child's  mind.  They  should  be  simple  melodies, 
with  such  marked  tune  as  to  be  readily  learned  by  ear.  Children  will  catch 
such  melodies  better  than  chants,  though  these  should  on  no  account  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

When  the  school  is  large,  it  may  be  well  to  have  a  Secretary  to  assist  the 
Superintendent,  and  to  whom  the  records  of  the  school  can  be  intrusted. 
These  should  never  be  made  such  a  tax  upon  the  time  of  the  Superintendent 
as  to  draw  off  his  attention  from  the  oversight  he  should  continually  have 
of  the  school.  In  addition  to  securing  good  order,  it  is  his  place  to  see  that 
the  scholars  are  so  distributed  to  different  classes  that  they  may  be  properly 
assortefl  with  reference  to  a  system  of  teaching  which  will  carry  each  pupil 
on  in  a  progressive  line  of  instruction,  from  the  first  childish  reception  of 
the  literal  facts  of  the  Word,  to  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  that  glori- 
ous system  of  spiritual  truth  in  whose  possession  the  Lord's  New  Church 
becomes  the  crown  and  completion  of  all  the  Churches.  Classes  should  be 
organized,  not  with  reference  to  teachers,  but  with  reference  to  some  such 
system  of  instruction,  in  which  each  class  has  its  definite  and  understood 
place  and  work.  Thus  the  youngest  children  should  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  those  teachers  graduating  from  the  oldest  doctrinal  classes,  who 
are  capable  of  teaching  from  the  letter  of  the  Word,  and  such  simple 
doctrines  as  may  be  understood  by  the  smallest  child ;  and  none  are  too 
small  to  learn  some  truths.  A  faithful,  earnest  teacher  in  this  way  will 
find  his  capacities  increasing  daily  for  teaching,  as  the  minds  of  his  scholars 
expand.  In  arranging  any  system  of  instruction  for  our  Sabbath-schools, 
feference  should  be  had  to  an  orderly  progress,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  bcnse  to  the  intelligent  eomprehension  of  the  spiritual  sense,  and  an 
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Institute,  and,  in  connection  with  the  President,  they  be  clothed  with  full 
power  in  the  premises. 

*^  Resolced  (4),  That  said  Committee  be  requested,  after  maturing  their 
plans,  to  give  notice  to  the  New  Church  public,  and  invite  their  coopera- 
tion." 

The  short  period  elapsing  between  this  meeting,  June  8,  and  the  day  the 
Institute  was  to  open,  July  2,  gave  the  Committee  a  ver}'  limited  time  in 
which  to  make  the  required  preparations.  Notices  of  the  proposed  work 
were  inadequately  circulated,  while  it  tras  impracticable,  in  so  brief  a  period, 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  active  cooperation  of  many  whose  talents  were  de- 
sirable, and  who  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  enterprise. 

The  opening  was  made,  however,  on  the  third  of  July,  in  the  chapel  at 
Waltham,  with  the  usual  religious  exercises.  The  Address  of  the  President 
on  that  occasion  has  already  been  printed  in  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Maga- 
zine." About  fifly  persons  were  present,  including  most  of  the  Massachusetts 
ministers.  The  school  was  organized  the  same  day,  in  the  building  belong- 
ing to  and  occupied  by  the  Waltham  New  Church  Institute  of  Education. 

Six  young  men  attended,  desiring  to  enroll  themselves  as  students  for  the 
ministry,  namely :  Mr.  George  F.  Steams,  Mansfield,  Mass.  (ordained) ; 
Mr.  Alfred  F.  Gage,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Mr.  William  H.  Mayhew,  Milton, 
Mass. ;  Mr.  Leonard  Green  Jordan,  Portland,  Me. ;  Mr.  Theodore  Francis 
Wright,  Boston,  Mass. ;  and  Mr.  William  McGregor,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Arrangements  were  immediately  made  for  conducting  classes, 

1.  In  the  systematic  study  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines. 

2.  In  the  reading  and  translation  of  Swedenborg's  Latin. 

Considerable  prominence  was  given  also  to  that  feature  of  the  school  in- 
tended to  be  expressed  by  the  word  "  Instiiuie,**  On  each  day,  subsequent 
to  other  lessons,  a  lecture  was  given  on  some  important  topic  connected  with 
the  Church ;  and  lecturers  to  deliver  them  were  invited,  as  they  could  be 
procured.  The  following  table  of  lecturers,  and  their  subjects,  will  present 
to  the  eye  what  was  done  in  this  department :  — 

Subject. 

<  Introductory. 

.  On  the  Letter  of  the  Word. 

>  A  Review  of  Bushnell. 

.  On  the  Mind,  Degrees,  and  Correspondences. 

,  On  the  Effects  of  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

.  On  the  Language  of  the  Old  Testament. 

.  On  the  Ministerial  Office. 

.  On  the  Study  of  Church  History. 

.  History  of  Doctrines;  especially  the  Trinity. 

.  Remains  of  the  Ancient  Church. 

.  On  Rituals. 

.  History  of  the  Bible. 
History  and  Results  of  Philology. 


Making  a  total  of  32  Lectures  in  the  session  of  eight  weeks,  by  14  Lecturers. 


Name. 

No 

Rev.  Dr.  Worcester 

.  .  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Pettee    .  . 

.  .   3 

Rev.  Mr.  Pettee    .   . 

.  .  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Stuart    .  . 

.   .  6 

Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  .   . 

.   .  6 

Rev.  Mr.  Paine      .   . 

.   .  2 

Rev.  Mr.  Silver    .  . 

.   .   1 

Rev.  Mu.  Reed    .   .  . 

.  .   2 

Rev.  Mr.  Ager    .   .  . 

.   .  2 

Rev.  Mr.  Benade    .  . 

.  .  2 

Rev.  Mr.  Rodman 

.  .  2 

Prof.  J.  W.  Jknks  .   . 

.   .  2 

Prof.  Rudolph  L.  Tafel    2 

And  three  other  Lectures. 

v 

\ 


\ 
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The  exercises  of  each  day  were  attended  by  numbers  other  than  the 
teachers  and  pupils ;  by  ministers  attendant  at  the  Institute,  by  students  not 
yet  ready  to  enter  upon  the  Theological  Course,  and  by  other  persons.  The 
whole  attendance  varied  from  twelve  to  thirty.  The  different  parties 
■eemed  interested  in  the  instructions ;  the  students  express  themselves  highly 
gratified  with  what  they  have  learned  ;  while  a  general  impression  prevail 
that  the  effort  which  has  thus  been  made  has  been  substantially  useful,  and 
may  constitute  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  institution.  The  session  closed 
on  the  25th  of  August.  The  students  have  had  courses  of  study  and  read- 
ing to  some  extent  indicated  to  them,  which  it  is  expected  they  will  continue 
to  pursue  in  the  interim. 

Early  in  September,  the  Board  had  another  meeting  at  Waltham,  to  hear 
m  report  of  what  had  been  done,  and  to  consider  a  plan  for  the  future. 

It  was  proposed  to  extend  the  term  of  the  school  next  year,  to  meet  the 
m^nal  intention ;  commencing  the  first  Monday  ailer  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
and  continuing  twelve  weeks,  to  nearly  the  middle  of  September. 

The  Board  also,  at  that  session,  agreed  upon  a  Course  of  Study  intended 
to  occupy  a  period  of  three  years,  which  was  published  in  the  **  New  Jeru- 
salem Magazine"  for  November,  1866.  But  as  it  has  since  been  voted  to 
modify  the  course,  it  is  not  here  presented. 

The  Board  met  again  in  Boston  on  the  26th  day  of  last  February,  con- 
tinuing in  session  two  days.  Steps  were  then  taken  to  carry  out  the  plan 
before  mentioned  of  holding  a  school  for  three  months  in  the  year.  Two 
invitations  were  received  by  the  Board  for  the  School  to  hold  its  next  ses- 
sion in  different  localities :  one  from  the  Trustees  of  Urbana  University,  the 
other  from  the  Trustees  of  the  New  Church  Institute  of  Education  at  Wal- 
tham. Aflcr  careful  consideration  of  the  two  offers,  it  was  concluded  on  the 
whole  the  most  feasible,  to  hold  the  next  session  at  Waltham,  where,  accord- 
ingly, the  term  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  the  1 9th  of  June  next,  to 
continue  twelve  weeks.  The  following  Faculty  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
duct it :  — 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Worcester,  President,  and  Instructor  in  the  Doctrines 
and  Philosophy  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  Warren  Goddard,  Instructor  in  the  Duties  of  the  Ministerial  Office, 
and  the  Com(Xh>ition  and  Criticism  of  Sermons. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Hay  ward,  Instructor  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Latin  of  Sweden borg. 

Rev.  T.  O.  Paine,  Instructor  in  Hebrew. 

It  is  intended  also  to  provide  instruction  by  a  competent  Professor  in  Pub- 
lic Speaking  and  Reading,  and  the  proper  management  of  the  voice.  The 
services  of  Mr.  Monroe  have  been  secured  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Monroe 
has  been  employed  in  the  seminaries  at  Andover  and  at  Newton,  as  well  as 
by  the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  considered  a  very  competent  teacher. 

It  is  proiK>sed,  too,  that  there  shall  be  two  or  three  lectures  a  week  on 
Traportant  topics  connected  with  the  subjects  of  study. 

Students  for  the  ministry  from  all  parts  of  the  Church,  and  others  desiring 
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to  avail  themselves  of  the  course  of  study,  have  been  earnestly  invited  to  at- 
tend, from  whatever  portion  of  the  Church  they  come.  The  tuition  is  given 
free  to  all. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Februar}%  a  committee  was  also  appointed, 
consisting  of  the  Faculty,  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Mr.  Benjamin  Worcester,  Mr. 
Sampson  Reed,  and  Rev.  C.  Giles,  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  Lectures,  and  to  ap- 
point persons  to  deliver  them,  and  to  provide  such  other  means  as  might  be 
necessary  to  make  the  instruction  for  the  coming  term  as  complete  and  effi- 
cient as  possible. 

This  Committee  met  in  Boston  on  the  28th  of  March,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
for  a  course  of  Lectures,  upon  the  following  subjects :  — 

1.  On  the  Ministerial  Office:  Rev.  Mr.  Pattee. 

2.  On  the  Best  Method  of  Propagating  the  Doctrines  by  Missionary  Ef- 
forts :  Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart. 

8.  On  the  Effect  of  the  New  Dispensation  on  the  World,  especially  with 
Reference  to  its  Spiritual,  Moral,  and  Rational  Influence  upon  Men  :  Rev. 
Messrs.  Haydcu,  James  Reed,  and  Warren. 

4.  On  Oriental  Researches  in  Relation  to  the  Word :  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Be- 
nade  and  Prof.  R.  L.  Tafel. 

b.  On  the  Effects  of  the  First  Coming  of  the  Lord ;  Prof.  T.  Parsons  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans. 

6.  On  the  Relations  of  Spiritual  and  Scientific  Truth :  Rev.  James  E. 
Mills. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  them  in  the  Resolution  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Board,  they  have  done  the  Ix^st  they  could  in  the 
time  and  with  the  means  at  their  command,  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  were  appointed ;  and  they  ask  that  the  Board  be  continued. 


No.  6.  —  Report    of    the    Committee  on   Swedenborg's   Manu- 
scripts, ETC. 

The  Committee  on  the  proposed  publication  of  the  remainder  of  the  man- 
uscripts and  the  completion  of  the  re-publication  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  respectfully  report,  —  That  the  London 
Swedenborg  Society  has  declined  to  cooperate  with  the  Convention  in 
this  undertaking,  for  the  following  reasons,  as  given  in  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society :  "  From  all  the  information  they  (the  Committee 
of  the  So<'iety)  have  obtained,  including  that  of  Dr.  Bayley,  which  he  ac- 
quired during  his  recent  inspection  of  those  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  Stockholm,  they  believe  that,  besides  the  Index  Bihlicus^  now 
nearly  printed,  there  are  none  (of  the  MSS.)  worthy  of  preservation.  And 
with  regard  to  the  reprints,  they  are  of  opinion  —  as  there  is  so  little  de- 
mand for  the  Latin  editions  in  this  country  — that  the  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived for  reprinting  them." 

The  Secretary,  however,  in  the  same  letter,  communicates  a  suggestion, 
"  that  measures  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  obtain  photographic  copies  of  the 
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numuscripts,  with  a  view  to  their  being  deposited  in  a  fire-proof  place ; " 
and  says,  **  I  make  no  doubt  yoar  friends  would  desire  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pense, and  to  have  a  set  of  them." 

As  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention  on  this  subject  were  for  cooperation 
with  the  London  Swedenborg  Society,  your  Committee  have  not  felt  au- 
thorized to  take  any  separate  action  in  the  matter.  They  strongly  feel,  bow- 
eTer,  that  the  Convention  ought  not  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Swedenborg  Society,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  without  very 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  all  the  manuscripts. 
Tlie  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  the  Committee  differs  very  considerably 
(ram  opinions  of  their  value  heretofore  held  and  expressed  by  those  who 
have  examined  the  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bay  ley,  who  ex- 
amined those  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Academy,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Stockholm.  With  every  respect  due  to  the  opinion  of  so  good  a  friend  of 
the  Church,  and  a  man  so  justly  esteemed  as  Dr.  Bay  ley,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee  hardly  possible  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  so  large  a 
body  of  manuscripts  in  so  short  a  time  as  the  two  days  that  Dr.  Bayley  was 
able  to  devote  to  the  work.  He  states,  in  his  account,  that  the  examination 
was  **  begun  on  Thursday,  July  19th,  continued  and  completed  August  8th, 
1866.**  There  are  many  volumes  of  the  manuscripts,  and,  obviously,  to  be 
fairly  judged,  they  must  be  read.  They  are  understood  to  be  oflen  much 
abbreviated,  and  difficult  to  decipher  by  any  one  unaccustomed  to  read 
them.  To  make  so  thorough  an  examination  of  them  as  ought  to  be  made 
before  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  none  of  them  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation, it  appears  clear  to  your  Committee,  would  require  a  residence  of 
many  days  in  Stockholm.  And,  besides  the  large  number  of  manuscripts  at 
Stockholm,  it  is  understood  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  some  others  may 
be  found  in  the  library  of  the  University  at  Upsala,  (Int.  Rep.  1857,  p.  368,) 
where  the  second  volume  of  the  Spiritual  Diary  was  found.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1857,  Dr.  Kahl,  of  Luad,  made  a  personal  examination  of 
the  manuscripts  at  Stockholm,  some  account  of  which  is  published  in  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Tafel  in  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Magazine"  for  August,  1857.  Dr. 
Kahl's  opinion  of  their  value  is  not  formally  expressed  in  this  account ;  but 
Dr.  Tafel's  estimate  of  them  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  he  specified  in  his 
letter  some  thirteen  volumes  of  them,  which  he  proposes  to  publish.  Again, 
in  a  letter  published  in  November,  1858,  he  expresses  his  purpose  to  so  dis- 
pose of  his  publications,  that  afler  his  decease,  a  part  of  the  income  from 
them  should  be  applied  ^*  to  reprints  of  the  Latin  originals,  or  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  manuscripts  of  Swedenborg." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Dr.  Ts^el  were  still  here,  he  would  still 
be  devoted  to  this  work.  The  danger  that  the  mai^uscripts  may  be  lost  if  not 
published  or  otherwise  duplicated,  is  painfully  illustrated  by  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Bayley,  that  of  the  whole  number,  106  volumes,  once  in  the 
library-  of  the  Boyal  Academy  at  Stockholm,  there  remain  only  86  volumes. 
Among  those  still  in  the  library  are  the  manuscripts  of  the  '^Apocalypse 
Ezphuned  *'  and  the  **  Coronis."  i   The  first  Latin  edition  of  the  *' AiKX^alypse 

1  iVeto  JenuaUm  Magazine,  May,  1859,  p.  569. 
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Explained"  published  from  the  manuscript  by  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  was  found  by 
Dr.  Tafel,  on  compsCring  it  with  the  original  manuscript,  to  contain  very  serious 
errors.  All  the  existing  translations  of  this  important  work  were  made  from 
this  inaccurate  Latin  edition.  Three  volumes  in  Latin  were  republished  by 
Dr.  Tafcl,  carefully  collated  with  the  original  manuscript ;  and  there  the 
work  lies,  unQnishcd.  If  the  manuscript  should  by  any  means  be  lost  before 
the  republication  is  completed,  it  would  be  a  very  great  and  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Church.  The  same,  with  some  modification  on  account  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  work,  might  probably  be  urged  with  regard  to  the 
"  Coronis." 

Your  Committee  are  also  unable  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Swedenborg  Society,  **  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for 
reprinting  the  Latin  editions."  It  is  true  to  a  great  degree,  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  England,  that  there  is  little  demand  for  them.  But  your  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  there  arc  important  reasons  why  the  subject 
should  be  regarded  from  a  higher  than  a  conmiercial  point  of  view. 

They  who  would  read  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  as  they  really  are,  must 
read  them  in  the  original  Latin.  Most  of  the  existing  English  translations 
are  exceedingly  inaccurate,  as  well  as  feeble ;  and  to  some  degree  they  must 
remain  inadequate,  with  how  much  soever  care  and  ability  they  may  here- 
after be  translated,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  rendering  exactly  into 
English  some  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  original.  That  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  especially,  and  others  who  by  writing  or  otherwise  are  more  or 
less  teachers  of  the  doctrines,  should  have  the  works  at  hand,  to  read  or  to 
consult,  in  the  original,  is  a  matter  the  importance  of  which  to  the  Church, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Conunittee,  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is,  in  their 
estimation,  of  so  great  and  obvious  im2)ortance,  that  the  only  question  that 
ought  to  be  seriously  entertained  is,  whether  the  Church  is  able  now  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  provide  those  that  are  not  already  accessible  ?  If,  of 
the  whole  edition,  no  other  copies  were  disposed  of  during  the  present  gen- 
eration than  enough  to  supply  the  ministers  and  teachers  of  the  Church,  the 
undertaking  would  be  amply  justified,  even  though  the  Convention  should 
make  a  free  gifl  of  them  to  such  as  are  not  able  to  purchase.  Through 
the  long-continued,  persevering  labor  of  Dr.  Tafel,  all  the  larger  works  have 
been  republished,  except  about  half  of  the  ^^Apocalyse  Explained,"  as  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  "Apocalypse  Revealed ; "  and  also  the  greater  portion 
of  the  smaller  works.  When  the  Church,  in  its  earlier  and  weaker  days,  by 
sustaining  the  self-denying  efforts  of  Dr.  Tafel,  has  carried  forward  this  great 
undertaking  so  near  to  its  completion,  would  it  be  wise  to  leave  it  now  un- 
finished ?  Your  Committee  think  not.  Whatever  course  may  be  decided 
upon  with  regard  to  the  unpublished  manuscripts,  they  are  of  opinion  that 
measures  should  be  taken,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  complete  the  re- 
])ublicatiQn  of  the  Latin  of  the  "  Apocalypse  Explained,"  and  to  publish  the 
J^atin  of  the  "  Coronis,"  both  carefully  collated  with  the  original  manuscripts, 
afler  the  plan  of  Dr.  Tafel ;  and  that  then  should  follow,  as  early  as  practi- 
cable, the  republication  of  the  Latin  of  the  "Apoc*alypse  Revealed,"  and 
**  Conjugial  Love,"  and  the  few  remaining  smaller  works. 
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With  regard  to  the  unpublished  manuscripts,  your  Committee  would 
recommend  that  measures  be  taken,  at  an  early  day,  to  have  them  thoroughly 
examined  by  a  competent  person,  in  order  that  a  more  full  and  satisfactory 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  character  and  value  of  each  one ;  and  that 
as  soon  as  practicable,  all  that  are  of  any  worth  should  either  be  published, 
or,  as  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Swedenborg  Society,  duplicated  by 
photograph,  to  secure  the  Church  against  their  possible  loss  or  destruction. 
With  this  view  they  beg  to  report  and  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  ac- 
companying Resolution :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  secure  the  early 
completion  of  the  republication  of  Sweden borg's  Works  in  Latin,  carefully 
collated  and  revised,  after  the  plan  of  Dr.  Tafel ;  and  the  thorough  exami- 
nation of  all  that  are  accessible  of  Swedenborg's  unpublished  Manuscripts ; 
and  the  publication,  or  duplication,  in  their  discretion,  of  such  as  are  found 
worthy  of  preservation. 

Samurl  M.  Warren, 
Thomas  Worcestkr. 


No.  7.  —  Report  of  the  Committee  to  provide  for  a  Meeting 
OF  the  Sunday-school  Teachers  belonging  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Convention  adopted  last  June,  the 
Committee  procured  the  use  of  the  Sunday-school  room  of  the  Cincinnati  New 
Church  Society,  and  invited,  by  a  printed  circular  addressed  to  the  ministers 
and  Sunday-school  Superintendents  of  our  various  New  Church  Societies, 
all  our  Sunday-school  teachers  to  meet  there  on  the  6th  of  June  inst,  at  3 
p.  M.     Accompanying  this  circular  was  a  blank  for  statistical  returns ;  which 
it  was  requested  should  be  filled  up,  and  presented  at  the  meeting.     The 
Committee  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  say  that  in  response  to  this  invita- 
tion, twenty-eight  schools  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  either  by  their 
teachers  or  by  letter ;  and  returns  from  more  have  been  since  received,  mak- 
ing thirty-three  in  all,  of  whose  numbers  and  management  we  have  details. 
These  returns  have  been  digested  into  tabular  form,  and  are  annexed  here- 
to.    The  meeting  continued  in  session  during  the  aflernoon  and  evening  of 
the  day  mentioned,  and  adjourned  to  the  morning  of  June  10,  when  resolu- 
tions embodying  the  conclusions  of  those  in  attendance  were  adopted,  and 
directed  to  be  published  in  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Messenger."    Steps  were 
also  taken  to  form  a  permanent  organization  of  our  Sunday-schools  and 

teachers. 

Thomas  Hitchcock,  Chairman, 
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Tabular  Statement  of  the  Number  ofPupUsand  Scholars  in  Thirty-four  New 
Church  Sundai/'Schools,  which  hatfe  been  reported,  j*c.,  to  the  ahov^  Com- 
mitlee  of  the  Convention :  — 


Place. 

No.  of  Boys 

Mo.  of  Oirls 

Mo.  of  Bojs 

No.  of  Girls 

Total  No. 

No.  of 

under  12. 

undsria. 

0Terl2. 

OT«r  12. 

of  Scholars. 

Teachers. 

Bath,         Me 

19 

30* 

U 

7 

67 

8 

Portland,    '* 

12 

15 

8 

16 

51 

9 

Boston,         Mass. 

29 

19 

22 

33 

103 

14 

Brookline,       ** . . 

9 

16 

8 

11 

44 

7 

Salem,             "  . . 

2 

7 

6 

14 

29 

5 

Waltham,       "  . . 
Newtonville,   "  . . 

12 

9 

25 

23 

69 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6 

24 

5 

Abington,       **  . . 

23 

16 

9 

8 

56 

6 

N.  Bndgew'r,  "  . . 

12 

20 

8 

13 

53 

13 

Bridgewater,  "  . . 

14 

7 

13 

9 

43 

5 

Yarmouth,      "  . . 

12     ' 

6 

8 

15 

41 

6 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y... 

13 

16 

9 

24 

62 

7 

New  York 

83 

27 

21 

25 

106 

17 

Lancaster,  Penn.. 

12 

3 

3 

0 

18 

5 

Philadelphia,  "i. 
Edenfield,       »* . . 

10 

9 

7 

9 

35 

4 

14 

9 

9 

5 

37 

5 

Pittsburgh,      "  . . 

8 

1 

4 

1 

14 

5 

Wilmington,  Del. 

12 

18 

5 

6 

41 

8 

Baltimore,  Md.^. . 

25 

22 

18 

22 

87 

14 

Washington.  D.C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . 

8 

12 

6 

8 

34 

6 

42 

38 

85 

39 

154 

21 

Glendale,        ".. 

16 

15 

5 

4 

40 

4 

Middleport,    "... 

2 

6 

5 

12 

25 

5 

Urbana,          "... 

6 

4 

13 

17 

39 

5 

E.  Rockport,  "  . . 
Detroit,  Mich 

12 

15 

9 

11 

47 

7 

11 

12 

7 

12 

42 

6 

Chicago,  111 

31 

83 

11 

19 

94 

8 

u          u  8 

•    •  •   • 

— 

— 

.— . 

47 

8 

Peoria,     "     .... 

_ 

._ 

_- 

•_ 

65 

8 

Canton,    "     .... 

— . 

^ 

— 

— 

18 

3 

Henry,     "     .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50 

5 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

8 

7 

13 

15 

43 

5 

N.  Orleans,  La.*. 

_- 

.^ 

■_ 

^ 

30 

4 

Berlin,  C  W 

13 

14 

6 

5 

38 

9 

Total,  omitting  5 

Schools 

426 

411 

310 

389 

1536 

256 

Total 


1746 


This  table  does  not  include  adults  in  doctrinal  classes.    There  are  sup- 
posed to  be  about  as  many  more  New  Church  Sunday-schools  not  reported. 

1  The  Philadelphia  Society. 

s  The  Baltimore  German  Society. 

*  The  Free  Chureh  on  Kankakee  Arenue. 

*  Number  of  scholars  estimated  firom  arerage  attendance  (20). 
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Rev.  J.  H.  Ragatz, 
*<  A.  J.  BartelB, 
<«    GL  Bussman, 


I 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THK  ILLmOIB  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  General   Convention  of  ih£  New  JenucUein  in  the  United  States 

of  America : 

Beloved  Brethren,  —  In  reporting  to  yon  the  condition  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, we  have  little  to  communicate  not  contained  in  former  reports. 

Ministere, —  Connected  with  our  Association  are  the  following  ministers :  — 

Ordaining  Minister  and  Superintendent. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard, 

Pastors, 

Rev.  J.  H.  Williams, 
"    N.  C.  Bumham, 
««    J.  I.  Herrick, 
Rev.  Grea  F.  Steams. 

Societies, —  The  following  Societies  are  connected  with,  and  mainly  con- 
stitute, the  Illinois  Association :  — 

Canton,  numbering  thirty-six  (36)  members. 

Peoria,  numbering  6fly-six  (56)  members. 

Chicago,  numbering  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  (184)  members. 

Henry,  numbering  thirty-six  (36)  members. 

Pike  Co.,  numbering  twenty  (20)  members. 

Quincy  (German),  numbering  eighteen  (18)  members  (several  of  whom 

have  recently  removed  to  Missouri). 
Chicago  (German),  numbering  thirty-two  (32)  members. 
First  German  of  Iowa,  numbering  twenty-two  (22)  members. 
Homer  Society  of  Iowa,  numbering  fifteen  (15)  members. 
Individual  members,  one  hundred  and  fifly-four  (154). 

The  total  ntunber  of  members  of  the  Association  is  ^\e  hundred  and 
seventy  three  (573). 

Besides  these  there  are  many  —  the  number  is  not  definitely  known  —  who 
are  confirmed  members  of  the  Church,  and  regular  communicants,  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Association,  or  of  any  society ;  and  yet  many  others 
who  are  active  contributors  to  the  uses  of  the  Church,  who  have  not  yet 
received  the  Sacraments. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hibbard  has  preached  regularly  for  the  Chicago  Society,  except 
when  he  has  been  engaged  in  his  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  Western  District.  When  thus  en- 
gaged, his  place  has  been  supplied  by  some  other  minister,  or  a  lay  member 
of  the  Society,  or  by  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Jordan,  who  has  been  with  him  for  the 
past  six  months  as  a  student  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Besides  the  usual 
morning  and  evening  services  at  the  Temple,  Mr.  Hibbard  has  preached 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  since  November  last,  at  a  Free  Mission  Church, 
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established  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  near  the  Chicago  University. 
He  has  given  a  course  of  five  lectures  in  Batavia,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  regular  Sabbath  worship,  and  a  Sabbath-school,  both  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Snow.  He  also  spent  a  week  at  Henry,  giving 
five  discourses,  and  officiating  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  lately  erected 
by  the  Society  there.  By  invitation  he  also  gave  a  lecture  in  Aurora,  on  the 
"  Life  and  Writings  of  Swedenborg,"  which  was  attended  by  twa  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  persons.  He  preached  three  times  at  Canton, 
three  times  at  Wilmington,  twice  at  Springhill,  Ohio,  and  twice  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ragatz  has  preached  for  the  Chicago  Grerman  Society  some- 
thing more  than  half  of  the  time  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  since  November 
upon  alternate  Sunday  mornings  in  the  Grerman  language,  at  the  Free 
Church  near  the  University.  His  services  have  been  well  attended,  and 
upon  Easter  Sunday  about  seventy  persons  partook  of  the  Sacrament  at  his 
hands.  The  Grermans  in  the  neighborhood,  having  no  other  minister,  desired 
this  service  from  him,  and  he  gave  it.  The  course  of  Mr.  Ragatz,  in  thus 
administering  the  Sacrament  to  the  simple  good  at  their  desire,  though  un- 
baptized  into  the  Church,  and  unconnected  with  its  organization,  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Superintendent  of  our  Association,  and  seems  to  us  proper 
and  useful. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bartels,  until  January  last,  served  as  missionary  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, spending  most  of  his  time  in  Canton,  visiting  Henry,  Pittsfield,  and 
other  places  occasionally.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  doing  about  the 
same  work,  but  is  employed  and  paid  by  those  places,  and  others  visited  by 
him.     He  has  also  visited  one  or  two  places  in  Iowa. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bussman  supports  himself  by  manual  labor,  and  preaches  as  he 
is  able,  to  the  Germans  in  Iowa  County,  Iowa. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Williams,  until  a  few  months  since,  preached  to  the  Society  in 
Homer,  Iowa,  but  is  now  in  Marshalltown  in  the  same  State,  where  there 
are  a  few  intelligent  members,  to  whom  he  ministers  upon  the  Sabbath,  be- 
ing engaged  during  the  week  in  secular  pursuits. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bumham  has  removed  to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Rev.  Mr.  Herrick  is  engaged  in  secular  business  in  Milwaukee,  and 
preaches  as  occasion  offers. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stearns  has  been  ministering  to  the  Peoria  Society  since  Jan- 
uary last,  with  much  acceptance.  He  has  now  removed  his  family  to  Peo- 
ria, with  the  prospect  of  being  their  permanent  pastor.  In  Chicago  he  gave 
one  discourse  at  the  Temple,  and  one  at  the  Mission  Church ;  he  has  also 
preached  twice  at  Henry. 

Besides  the  general  missionary  work  performed  by  our  several  ministers, 
as  above  noticed,  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  of  Ohio,  was  employed  about  two  months, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  Peoria,  and  receiving  most  of  his  compensation 
from  that  Society.  During  his  stay  in  the  State,  he  visited  Wilmington,  Jo- 
liet,  and  Henry,  and  gave  one  discourse  in  the  Temple,  and  one  at  the  Mis- 
sion Church,  in  Chicago. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brickman,  employed  as  a  general  missionary,  and  supported 
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principally  by  private  individual  enterprise,  has  made  two  visits  to  our  As- 
sociation, lecturing  an(f  preaching  principally  to  the  Germans,  but  several 
times  to  American  audiences.  His  labors  have,  we  believe,  been  very  uso- 
fiiL  For  particulars  we  refer  to  his  reports  heretofore  published  in  the 
**  MesKnger,"  and  to  the  report  of  missionary  work  made  to  this  session  of 
the  Convention. 

The  "  Illinois  Association's  Book  Depository  "  is  still  under  charge  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Chandler,  No.  87  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chandler,  being  engaged  in  the  regular  book-trade,  and  being  a 
publisher,  has  great  facilities  for  advertising  and  circulating  the  works; 
and  his  active  business  habits  and  prompt  attention  to  the  orders  of  custom- 
ers receive,  as  they  deserve,  the  rewards  of  approbation  and  success.  Mr. 
Chandler's  Report  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Association  here  follows :  — 

iLLiirois  New  Church  Book  Depository, 

Chicago^  June  1, 1867. 
Kev.  J.  R.  HiBBABD :  — 

Dear  Sir^  —  I  herewith  hand  you  my  Report  as  Agent,  which  I  trust 
will  be  satisfactory.  The  sales  of  New  Church  Books,  from  June  1,  1866, 
to  June  1,  1867,  under  my  charge,  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  four 
thousand  dollars  ($4,000).  For  many  reasons  it  has  seemed  advisable  to 
commence  publishing  New  Church  Books ;  and  since  January  1,  1867,  the 
following  have  been  issued  :— 

Janttary.  —  **  Observations  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels."  By  A 
Layman.     1  vol.  16mo.  pp.  110. 

Fehmary.  —  "  Swedenborg,  as  a  Philosopher  and  Man  of  Science."  By 
Rudolph  Leonard  Tafel.     1  vol.  cr.  8vo.  pp.  333. 

April,  —  ^  Growth  of  the  Mind."  By  Sampson  Reed.  7th  Edition.  1 
voL  16mo.  pp.  110. 

June.  — "  Deus  Homo."  By  Theophilus  Parsons.  1  vol.  cr.  8vo.  pp. 
450.  Several  other  works  are  in  press.  In  publishing  New  Church 
Works,  I  have  had  one  object  in  view ;  and  that  was  to  present  the  truths 
of  the  Church  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  merit  and  beauty,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  them  before  the  public  through  the  great  channels  of  the  trade. 

Yours  truly,  Horace  P.  Chandler. 

The  Association  contributes  $200  to  the  funds  of  the  Convention. 


Report  op  the  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Association. 

Two  Ministers,  two  Licentiates,  and  five  Societies,  constitute  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ministers,  —  Samuel  F.  Dike,  Ordaining  Minister,  and  President  of  the 
Association;  Wm.  B.  Hayden,  Pastor  of  the  Portland  Society;  W.  F. 
Evans,  and  Charles  C.  Lord,  Licentiates. 

The  Societies  are  at  Portland,  Bath,  Gardiner,  and  Bangor,  in  Maine,  and 
at  Contoocook,  in  New  Hampshire. 

Hie  Societies  in  Bangor  and  Gardiner  have  had  very  little  ministerial  ser- 
vice daring  the  past  year.     Rev.  F.  Sewall,  of  Glendale,  Ohio,  preached  in 
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Bangor  one  Sabbath ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Stearns  preached  in  Gardiner  two  Sab- 
baths ;  Mr.  Dike  gave  four  lectures  on  the  **  Doctrines  of  the  I^rd  and  the 
Spiritual  World,"  and  the  **  State  of  Infants  and  Little  Children  in  the 
Other  Life/'  in  Gardiner,  on  week-day  evenings,  during  the  past  winter. 
The  audiences  were  respectable  in  number,  but  not  large. 

The  Societies  in  Bath  and  Gardiner  are  both  quit«  small,  but  there  are 
persons  in  each  of  them  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  Church  and  its 
welfare,  and  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  for  its  increase ;  but  at  present 
they  are  without  a  minister,  and  are  unable  to  find  one  suited  to  their  means 
and  their  wants.  The  Society  in  Gardiner  is  desirous  of  cooperating  with 
the  Society  in  Bangor  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  in  the  support  of  a  mis- 
nonary,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  person  can  be  found. 

The  Society  in  Contoocook,  New  Hampshire,  has  had  the  services  of  a 
minister  more  during  the  past  year  than  either  of  the  societies  without  a 
settled  pastor.  Mr.  Silver,  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Lord  have  preached  to  this 
Society  more  or  less  during  the  year.  Mr.  Silver  has  visited  it  quarterly,  and 
administered  the  ordinances,  and  preached  one  or  more  Sabbaths  at  a  visit. 
Mr.  Silver's  visits  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Society.  Mr.  Evans  preached 
there  a  series  of  Sabbaths  in  the  winter,  with  much  acceptance.  The  So- 
ciety is  ver}'  desirous  of  obtaining  the  constant  and  regular  services  of  Mr. 
Evans  as  their  pastor,  if  his  health  shall  be  found  equal  to  the  labor. 

Mr.  Lord  has  been  out  of  health  more  or  less  of  the  year,  and  thus  been 
prevented  from  performing  constant  service  as  a  minister,  either  in  a  society 
or  as  a  missionary.  He  has,  however,  made  several  missionary  visits  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  preached,  as  he  has  had  opportunity. 

Mr.  Hayden  has  been  regularly  employed  in  Portland  during  the  year. 
It  is  well  remi^mbered  that  dunng  the  great  conflagration  in  Portland  last 
July,  the  New  Church  Society  lost  its  old  house  of  worship.  Many  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  suffered  severely  from  the  fire,  losing  their  houses 
and  places  of  business,  as  well  as  much  property.  The  Society  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  severe  losses  of  the  fire,  but  we  trust  they  are  in  the  way 
of  recovery.  They  have  already  contracted  to  build  a  new  Temple  on  High 
Street,  which  is  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  15th  of  October,  1867.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  lot,  organ,  &c.,  is  to  be  about  $27,000. 

Mr.  Hayden  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  "  in  the  Park  Street  Church  (Unitarian)  during  the  past  winter, 
which  were  well  attended.  Since  the  Society's  Temple  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
they  have  worshiped  in  the  Park  Street  Church,  occupying  it  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Society  in  Bath  has  on  the  whole  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condi- 
tion the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  More  persons  have  come 
among  us,  and  taken  pews ;  more  have  become  interested  in  the  doctrines ; 
and  the  Society  is  exerting  a  more  extended  influence  in  the  community. 

The  pastor  has  given  a  long  course  of  lectures  on  the  Doctrines  during 
the  winter,  commencing  the  first  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  of  April. 
Seven  of  these  lectures  were  on  the  Spiritual  World ;  the  others  on  the 
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Lord,  Begeneration,  and  Practical  Religion.  Public  notice  was  given  of 
them  in  the  morning  paper  of  Saturday  ;  the  subject  was  given,  and  a  brief 
digest  of  the  lecture.  The  audiences  have  been  large  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  much  attention  seemed  to  be  awakened  in  the  community  in 
respect  to  the  new  doctrines.  Many  of  the  same  persons  attended  every 
lecture.  The  Temple  was  full  every  evening,  or  nearly  every  evening,  and 
on  several  of  the  evenings  it  was  crowded.  It  was  by  far  the  largest  series 
of  audiences  which  has  ever  been  gathered  together  in  Bath.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  notice  the  different  character  of  the  audiences  which  would  gather, 
as  the  different  subjects  were  announced.  For  instance,  when  the  subject 
of  ^^  Infants  and  Little  Children  in  the  Other  Life  "  was  announced,  many  of 
those  who  had  recently  had  their  children  removed  to  the  other  world  came 
to  hear  the  views  of  the  New  Church  on  a  theme  so  interesting  to  bereaved 
parents.  And  it  is  believed  that  all  went  away  convinced  that  these  views 
are  coaif<N*ting  as  well  as  beautiful. 

When  other  subjects  were  treated  of,  persons  more  or  less  interested  in 
those  themes  would  attend  the  lecture,  regularly  filling  the  house  full  on 
each  succesnve  evening.  This  is  apparently  the  most  successful  course  of 
lectures  which  has  ever  been  given  in  our  Temple.  It  is  believed  that  it  has 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  to  a 
wide  extent  in  this  community,  and  that  some  will  ponder  these  things  in 
their  hearts,  till  at  last  they  shall  be  brought  to  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth. 
We  have  heard  of  several  little  incidents  which  indicate  that  the  truth  is 
nlently  at  work,  leading  men  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  His  kingdom. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  our  work  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  bring 
large  numbers  of  men  into  the  Church,  as  it  is  to  lead  men  in  the  way  of  life. 
That  we  may  do  this  work  faithfully  and  well,  let  us  ever  labor  and  pray. 
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Report  of  the  Ordaining  Minister, 
I  have  continned  the  licenses  of  W.  F.  Evans  and  Charles  C.  Lord,  both 
of  whom  are  in  New  Hampshire. 

Sam'l.  F.  Dike. 
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TBB  HABTLAND  ASSOCIATION. 
There  are  within  the  limits  of  this  Aasociation  three  m 
MessTB.  Williird  H.  Hinkley,  Arthur  O.  Biickman,  and  Jabez  Pox ;   and 

one  liceotiate,  viz ;  Mr.  John  W.  Hunt ;  and  there  are  seven  Societies,  four 
of  which  have  entered  into  formal  connection  with  the  Assotiation. 
The  following  table  gives,  incompletely,  the  Etatislics  of  the  sereral  so- 
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The  Baltimore  Third,  Wannlnater,  and  Abingdon  Societies  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Assoeiation  ;  but  the  two  lattur  irooperate  with  it  in  general  uses. 
And  there  are  members  of  the  Chureh  and  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doc- 
trines in  various  parts  of  our  extended  territory,  —  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Vii^inia,  and  West  Vii^nia,  —  who  act  with,  and  are  represented  in,  the 
Association. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  at  a 
called  meeting  in  Baltimore,  received,  and  wiih  much  regret  accepted,  the 
resignation  of  its  ord^Ding  and  presiding  miniitter,  Rev.  Abiel  Silver,  by 
which  action  Rev.  Mr.  Fox  became  our  presiding  ofGcer. 

In  October  last,  Mr.  ^ver  licensed  Mr.  John  Ward  Hunt,  of  the  Baltv- 
niore  First  Society ;  and  Mr.  H.  has  continued  to  officiate,  alternately  with 
Mr.  Edward  O.  Hinkley,  as  leader  of  that  Soeiciy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Brickmau  has  been  engaged  during  most  of  the  year  in  nunion- 
ar}- labors  beyond  the  boundsof  the  Association;  but  when  at  home,  he  min- 
isters to  the  First  GermaD  Society  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  is  the  pastor. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hinkley  has  officiated  regularly  as  the  pastor  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Society  thraugh  the  year,  except  when  doing  missionary  labor  for  the 
Association.    In  June  lost  he  viuted  Vii^inia,  preaching  for  the  Wanninster 
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Society,  and  administering  baptism  and  the  rite  of  Confirmation ;  spent  a  day 
in  L}'nchburg,  administering  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  there ;  and  proceeded 
to  Abingdon,  where  he  was  engaged  for  several  days  in  preaching  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments  and  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  and  delivering  lec- 
tures. Hiis  missionary  tour  involved  about  one  thousand  miles  of  travel. 
In  August,  and  again  in  October,  he  visited  Kennet  Square,  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  preaching  in  a  meeting-house  of  the  Progressive  Friends,  and  discussing 
with  them  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  He  has  also  visited  Baltimore 
twice,  preaching  several  times  for  the  First  and  Third  Societies,  and  admin- 
istering the  sacraments  twice  for  the  First  and  once  for  the  Third  Society. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fox  has  regularly  ministered  to  the  Washington  Society,  except 
during  an  absence  of  two  or  three  months  last  summer  in  Massachusetts, 
when  he  preached  several  times  for  the  Taunton  Society,  and  administered 
the  Holy  Supper;  and  a  visit  to  Baltimore  in  April,  when  he  preached  for 
the  Baltimore  Third  Society,  and  administered  the  sacraments. 

Since  its  last  meeting  the  Association  has  been  making  an  effort  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  missionary,  having  raised  means  for  the  purpose,  but 
has  not  yet  obtained  one.  We  trust  that  the  Jjord  will  in  some  way  provide 
for  this  great  want  during  the  coming  year.  There  is  a  large  field  within 
oar  border,  in  which  it  seems  to  us  that  efficient  labor  would  be  crowned 
with  eminent  success. 

The  Association  and  its  Societies  are  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  hope  of  a  steady  growth  in  an 
increasing  ratio  in  the  years  to  come.  There  are  three  points  within  our 
limits  where  it  is  hoped  that  societies  will  spring  up  before  long,  viz  :  Rich- 
mond, Petersburg,  and  Wheeling.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  Wheeling,  where  formerly  there  was  a  society.  For  these  and 
other  places  we  need  now  the  services  of  a  missionary.  In  Nelson  and 
Buckingham  Counties,  Ya.,  great  interest  in  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  has 
been  awakened  recently,  and  the  Warminster  Society  bids  fair  to  become 
laige  and  influential.  Our  New  Church  brethren  and  friends  there  are  very 
active,  and  are  making  an  effort  to  raise  means  to  build  a  house  of  worship 
at  New  Market ;  but  they  are  very  much  straitened  by  the  general  condi- 
tion of  financial  affairs  in  that  region  at  present,  and  cannot  hope  to  ac- 
complish this  object  for  some  time,  unless  they  receive  assistance  from  their 
brethren  in  other  places. 

Feeling  much  our  feebleness,  in  view  of  the  great  work  which  lies  before 
us  as  an  Association,  and  asking  for  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  at  large,  we 
pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  laborers  into  this  harvest-field. 

Jabez  Fox,  President. 
Charles  Reese,  Secretary. 
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In  the  miniftry  of  the  Massacliiuetta  AsaociatioD  are  two  Ordaining  Min- 
isters; aoehe  pastors,  or  miBsionaries,  with  powers  of  pastors;  and  two  Li- 
centiates. The  Ordaining  Ministers  are  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  D.  D., 
Fresiiling  and  Ordaining  Minister  of  the  Association ;  and  Rev.  Aluel  Sil- 
ver, Minister  of  the  Saloin  Society.  The  Patlor/,  or  Missionaries,  are  Rev. 
Joseph  PoUee,  Rev.  Warren  Goddard,  Rev.  T.  B.  Hayward,  Rev.  John  P. 
Perry,  Rev.  James  Reed,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dunham,  Rev.  Timothy  O- 
Paine,  Kev.  John  Worcester,  Rev.  Joshua  T.  Eaton,  Rev.  Farrington  Mc- 
Intire,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Warren,  and  Rev.  Edward  Craig  Mitchell.  The 
Licentiates  are  Mr.  Benjamin  Worcester  and  Mr.  Joseph  Worcester. 

Our  presding  minister.  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  is  not  in  as  good  health 
as  for  a  few  past  years.  In  April  last  he  resigned  the  pastorship  of  the 
Boston  Society,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  as  pastor  for  /ort^ttc 
years,  and  its  leader  most  of  the  time  for  three  years  previous. 

B«v.  Adonis  Howard  passed  into  the  spiritual  world  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  aged  71.  He  received  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in 
1SI9,  and  was  always  a  devoted  stndent  of  them.  In  1830  he  was  licen«ed 
to  preach,  and  tor  several  years  officiated  for  the  East  Bridgewater  Society. 
In  1839  he  was  engaged  to  preach  for  the  Society  in  Gardiner,  Maine; 
and  in  1841  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  In  1S4S  he  resigned  this  pastorship 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  and  never  officiated  as  a  minister 
but  a  few  times  afler  that  period.  Ue  was  an  excellent  man  and  a  bless- 
ing to  any  community. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  has  much  improved  in  health,  and  is  ready  to  preach 
wherever  he  may  be  called  for.    Me  officiates  occasionally  in  some  of  our 
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vacant  societies,  and  supplies  other  wants.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunham  declines 
engagements,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  poor  health  of  his  family,  and  has 
engaged  in  secular  business.  Rev.  Mr.  Perry  is  still  unable  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  a  minister,  on  account  of  his  poor  health  and  defective  eyesight, 
though  he  occasionally  performs  some  extemporaneous  services.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mclntire  has  preached  several  times,  by  particular  request,  for  a  reputed 
Unitarian  Society  in  Deerfield ;  with  what  result  it  does  not  yet  appear. 
Mr.  Joseph  Worcester  has  been  unable  to  perform  any  public  duty  for 
about  three  yean,  on  account  of  feeble  health  ;  but  his  health  is  improving, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ere  long  confirmed. 

Several  of  the  Societies  in  this  Association  seem  to  be  experiencing  a 
good  degree  of  prosperity.  The  permanent  attendance  in  the  Boston  So- 
ciety has  become  so  large,  that  they  have  no  pews,  and  very  few  sittings,  to 
let ;  and  from  present  appearances  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  second  society 
win  be  instituted  in  that  city.  The  Fall  River  Society,  though  still  small, 
and  without  a  settled  minister,  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Hie  Salem  Society  has  engaged  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Silver,  at  a  rate  of 
contribution  from  its  individual  members  which  is  but  an  index  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  their  devotedness  to  the  Church. 

The  School  of  the  New  Church  Institute  of  Education,  at  Waltham,  has 
experienced  a  year  of  prosperity  and  marked  usefulness.  So  pressing  has 
been  the  need  of  more  extended  accommo<lations  for  the  residence  and 
board  of  pupils,  that  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  has  lately  decided  to ' 
erect  a  large  dormitory  and  boarding-house,  of  three  stories,  at  an  expense 
of  $14,000 ;  and  the  accommodations  will  probably  be  enlarged  in  other 
respects. 

It  has  been  matter  of  deep  regret  in  the  Association  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  missionary'  and  colportage  work  for  the  last 
three  years.  The  only  reason  has  been,  that  we  could  find  no  suitable  per- 
son to  employ  in  these  labors.  At  present,  however,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  and  believe  that  this  disability  will  not  much  longer  exist. 


THE    MICHIGAN   AND   NORTHERN    INDIANA    ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  Three  Societies,  and  of  isolated  mem- 
whose  present  number  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  ministers  resid- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  the  Association  are  Rev.  George  N.  Smith,  Presid- 
ing Minister,  Rev.  George  Field,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Drysdale,  Licentiate. 
Kone  of  the  Societies  have  at  present  the  benefit  of  pastoral  care.  The 
Detroit  Society  reports  as  follows :  — 

Resident  members  of  the  Society 31 

Kon-resident  members  of  the  Society 12 

Members  by  Baptism  (not  of  the  Society)          .  10 

Members  of  Congregation 29 

Total 82 

Scholars  in  the  Sunday-school    . 3^ 
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Mr.  Alexander  Dr}'8dale  (Licentiate)  officiates  regularly  and  acceptably 
as  the  acting  minister  of  the  Society.  The  attendance  at  public  worship  is 
generally  good,  and  they  soon  expect  to  secure  the  services  of  a  minister, 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  sacraments  have  been  administered 
four  times  in  the  past  year  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Day  and  Rev.  A.  O.  Brickman. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Society  comprises  twenty-three  members ;  Congrega- 
tion (not  members  of  Society),  twelve.  Total,  thirty-6ve.  Sabbath- 
school  scholars,  twenty.  Public  services  on  Sftbbath  morning,  using  the 
Liturgy,  and  reading  sermons,  principally  from  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Mag- 
azine "  and  **  Messenger,"  J.  B.  Escott,  Leader.  The  sacraments  are  ad- 
ministered quarterly  by  Rev.  G.  N.  Smith. 

We  understand  that  the  Berlin  Society  have  suspended  their  regular  ser- 
vices on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  together  for  worship,  living,  as 
they  do,  from  one  to  five,  ten,  and  even  fourteen  miles  apart.  They  have 
heretofore  had  lectures  occasionally  from  Rev.  G.  Field,  and  still  feel  as 
deep  an  interest  as  ever  in  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church.  We  do  not  know 
their  exact  membership,  but  suppose  it  to  be  about  equal  to  that  at  Grand 
Rapids. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Association  has  been  mostly  confined  to  De- 
troit and  Grand  Rapids.  Rev.  A.  O.  Brickman  spent  some  five  weeks  in 
Detroit,  and  one  week  in  Grand  Rapids,  during  the  months  of  October  ami 
November,  lecturing  in  English  and  German.  His  discourses  met  with  en- 
couraging i-eception,  and  made  a  favorable  impression.  Rev.  G.  N.  Smith 
also  lectured  in  Grand  Rapids  during  one  week  in  the  month  of  Januarv. 
Rev.  G.  Field,  at  his  own  request,  was  not  elected  to  any  office  in  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  but  we  understand  he  has  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Creation,  in  Adrian,  and  has  also  done  some  missionary  work  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  the  Association. 

The  Acting  Committee  wrot«  letters  to  many  localities  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  thought  desirable  to  receive  mis- 
sionary visits ;  but  the  replies  were  generally  not  encouraging,  owing  to  the 
scattered  condition  of  receivers  and  the  scarcity  of  money  to  meet  expenses : 
so  that  little  more  was  done  than  to  procure  lists  of  receivers  in  the  various 
localities.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Acting  Committee  are  of  the  opinion, 
that,  by  a  systematic  and  concerted  action,  a  missionary  can  be  sustained, 
and  each  of  these  little  bands  of  receivers  be  visited,  encouraged,  and 
strengthened. 

Subjoined  is  as  large  a  list  ^  of  receivers  as  we  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure.    We  hope  to  present  more  complete  statistics  another  year. 

On  behalf  of  Association, 

J.  B.  Escott,  Secretary, 

P.  S.  —  The  above  number  of  members  and  receivers  probably  does  not 
embrace  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  entire  number  in  the  Association. 

Jo  B*  L. 

1  Not  printed. 
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THE  NEW  YORK   ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  York  Association  consists  at  present  of  seven  sociefcies  and  f>ar- 
ishes.  The  following  table  presents  such  statistics  as  have  been  reported  to 
the  Association :  — 


Sodetj  or  Pftriah. 


Minister  or  Leader. 


a 

5 


•2 


II 

1:1 1 


.  a 


55 


II 


New  York 

Brooklyn 

Hoboken 

pAterson 

Rirerhead 

Baiting  Hollow. . 
Orange 


Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  Pastor. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Ager,  Pa.«tor 

Samuel  Herbert,  Leader 

S.  S.  Terry,  Leader 

S.  Lee,  Licentiate 

G.  H.  Mann,  Licentiate 


140 

9 

.^_ 

400 

130 

63 

4 

— — 

140 

56 

27 

12 

2 

20 

— 

17 

3 

1 

50 

^^^ 

10 

_- 

•^ 

40 

_ 

14 

0 

— 

25 

— 

271 

28 

8 

675 

186 

106 

62 

9 


25 
30 

7 


239 


The  Association  has  within  its  limits  two  Ordaining  Ministers,  Rev.  C. 
Giles  and  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart ;  two  Pastors,  Rev.  J.  C.  Ager  and  James  E. 
Mills ;  and  three  Licentiates,  Messrs.  Savilian  Lee,  John  Holden,  and  C. 
H.  Mann.  The  Council  during  the  year  has  renewed  the  licenses  of  Messrs. 
Lee  and  Holden,  and  has  granted  a  license  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mann. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the  Orange  Society  was  re- 
ceived into  membership  .This  Society  was  organized  in  November  last,  and 
consists  of  fourteen  members.  Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Mann,  it  has  an  increasing  congregation,  and  is  in  a  promising  condition. 

The  Hoboken  and  Paterson  Societies  have  been  reorganized  during  the 
year,*  adopting  the  parish  organization,  and  are  ready  to  commence  work  with 
renewed  zeal.  In  the  Riverhead  and  Baiting  Hollow  Societies  a  renewed 
interest  is  manifested,  and  they  are  seeking  the  services  of  a  regular  min- 
ister. The  popular  lectures  on  the  Doctrines,  which  were  delivered  during 
the  winter  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  were  largely  attended ;  and  in  both 
these  places  a  marked  increase  in  the  regular  congregation  has  been  the  re- 
sult. The  members  of  the  Hoboken  Society  rtisiding  in  West  Hoboken  have 
held  regular  services  during  the  year  in  a  public  hall,  on  Sunday  cveninjis. 
The  services  have  been  conducted  by  Mr.  John  Holden,  Licentiate,  and  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  the  average  attendance  has  been  about  fifteen.  Also  in  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  Buffalo  and  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  Mystic,  Conn.,  there  is 
regular  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 

Tlie  missionary  work  of  the  Association  has  been  much  the  same  as  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart  has  been  regularly  employed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  month  spent  in  the  South  in  the  service  of  the  General 
Convention.  He  has  delivered  about  one  hundred  discourses  in  about  twenty 
different  places,  and  has  visited  about  twenty  other  places,  where  no  lectures 
were  delivered.  Mr.  L.  Y.  Stuart  was  also  employed  for  about  four  months 
by  the  Association,  to  sell  and  distribute  the  publications  of  the  Church,  in 
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the  various  places  where  missionary  work  had  been  done.     During  this  time 
he  sold  466  volumes,  and  distributed  8,666  tracts. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year,  in  these  and  other  uses,  has  been 
$1879.78. 

The  Association  contributes  S50  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Convention. 

In  behalf  of  the  New  York  Association, 

John  C.  Acer,  Secretary, 


THB   OHIO   ASSOCIATION. 

To  (he  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America : 

The  Ohio  Association  is  now  composed  of  the  following  eleven  Societies : 
Cincinnati,  Glendale,  Urbana,  East  Rockport,  Bowling  Green,  Bellefontaine, 
Kygerville,  Pomeroy,  Paint  Valley^  Newark,  and  the  Cincinnati  German 
Society ;  the  Bowling  Green  Society  having  been  admitted  to  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  past  year. 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Ohio  are.  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Miller,  E.  A. 
Beaman,  Willard  G.  Day,  Tlieodore  Edson,  Frank  Sewall,  John  Goddard, 
C.  L.  Carriere,  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Ilibbard  and  J.  H.  Einhaus,  licentiates. 

The  amount  of  pastoral  and  missionary  labor  in  the  State  during  the  past 
year  has  probably  been  more  than  during  any  previous  year. 

Rev.  John  Groddard  has  preached  in  Cincinnati  regularly  during  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  absence  during  the  summer  vacation,  and  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Convention ;  and  while  away  from  Cincinnati,  he  preached  on 
nearly  every  Sunday  elsewhere.  Mr.  Goddard  also  taught  a  doctrinal  class 
during  half  the  year,  and  instructed  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
Cincinnati  Society. 

Rev.  Frank  Sewall  has  officiated  regularly  in  the  Parish  of  Glendald,  ex- 
cept during  an  occasional  absence  on  missionaiy  visits.  He  delivered  three 
discourses  in  Indianapolis ;  three  in  Richmond,  Ind. ;  two  in  Vevay,  Ind. ; 
two  in  Charleston,  West  Va.,  and  also  visited  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  Madison, 
Indiana,  and  Buffalo,  West  Virginia,  where  also  he  preached  and  admin- 
istered the  ordinance  of  Baptism ;  and  during  a  visit  South  preached  once 
on  board  the  steamer  Richmond,  twice  at  New  Orleans,  and  once  on  a 
plantation  near  Natchez. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Day  has  been  for  the  most  part  employed  in  the  District  of 
Northern  Ohio,  preaching  about  one  quarter  of  the  year  at  East  Rockport ; 
another  quarter  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  about  half  the  year  in  other  mis- 
sionary service.  During  six  weeks  of  the  past  winter  he  was  occupied  as 
a  missionary  for  the  Illinois  Association,  and  preached  eight  times  in  Peoria, 
once  at  Henry,  once  at  Wilmington,  twice  in  Joliet,  and  twice  in  Chicago. 
He  has  also  made  two  quarterly  visits  to  Newark,  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
one  visit  to  Versailles,  in  Duke  County :  and  is  now  engaged  to  make  monthly 
visits  to  the  Church  at  Haskins  and  Bowling  Green. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Miller  has  preached  twice  a  month  for  the  Urbana  Society 
during  a  portion  of  the  year ;  is  now  engaged  to  preach  once  a  month  for 
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the  Lebanon  Society,  and  has  performed  some  other  service  as  a  mis- 
sionary. 

Bev.  £.  A.  Beaman  has  been  employed  and  supported  by  friends  of  the 
Church  in  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  as  a  missionary ;  and  has  preached  in  and 
near  Cincinnati,  in  Boss  County,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Indiana  and 
Kentucky. 

Bev.  C.  L.  Carriere  has  been  preaching  to  the  German  New  Church  peo- 
ple in  Monroe  County  and  vicinity.  Mr.  J.  H.  Einhaus  acts  as  the  leader  of 
the  Gei-man  Society  in  Cincinnati ;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Hibbard,  of  Athens, 
Ohio,  occasionally  officiates  as  a  minister  in  that  vicinity. 

Bev.  A.  O.  Brickman  has  also  made  several  visits  to  Ohio  during  the  past 
year,  and  labored  very  successfully  as  a  missionary'  among  the  Germans. 

The  external  condition  of  the  Church  has  been  steadily  improving  during 
the  year,  and  in  some  regions  a  marked  progress  has  been  made. 

The  church  building  of  the  Urbana  Society  has  been  improved  to  an 
amount  exceeding  one  half  its  original  cost 

The  First  New  Jerusalem  Society  in  Cincinnati  has  expended  about 
$5000  in  repairs  upon  its  church,  and  has  purchased  a  new  organ  at  the  cost 
of  an  additional  $5000. 

Subscriptions  also,  to  the  amount  of  $3000,  have  been  made,  to  aid  the 
Philadelphia  Tract  and  Publication  Society  in  issuing  a  revised  edition  of 
the  works  of  Swedenborg. 

At  Glendale,  and  in  other  portions  of  Southern  Ohio,  subscriptions  have 
been  made  for  the. publication  of  the  "Christian  Hymnal,"  and  some  other 
liturgical  works ;  while  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  the  missionary 
subscriptions  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  the  membership  and  attend- 
ance at  worship  and  Sunday-schools  largely  increased. 

The  Society  at  Newark  is  endeavoring  to  repair  its  church  property,  and 
to  pay  off*  a  debt  incurred  in  building  their  house  of  worship. 

A  new  Society,  of  nine  members,  has  lately  been  formed  near  Sidney, 
Shelby  County  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Church  in  that  locality  hope  to  have 
the  visits  of  a  minister  at  stated  times  during  the  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  meetings  regularly  once  in  Jwo 
weeks  at  Haskins,  Ohio  ;  and  it  is  expected  a  society  will  soon  be  formally 
organized  in  that  place. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  Church  in  Ohio  ought  probably  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bcport  of  this  Association  to  the  Convention. 

Two  educational  institutions  have  already  been  established  in  this  State 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  New  Church,  viz. :  First,  the  Urbana  University ; 
and,  secondly,  the  New  Church  Academy,  located  at  Foster  Ilill,  near  Glen- 
dale, Ohio. 


The  Urbana  University. 

The  Preparatory  School,  in  connection  with  the  Urbana  University,  was 
reoi^anized  in  September,  1866,  with  about  twenty  pupils.  The  number 
has  now  increased  to  over  fjly.    This  department  gives  instruction  in  all 
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branches  needed  to  fit  students  to  enter  the  college  classes.  The  teachers 
at  present  employed  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  Phelps,  Miss  Famham,  and 
Miss  Brewster.  Provision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  voeal  and  instru- 
mental music,  the  French  and  German  languages,  and  drawing. 

The  situation  of  Urbana  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  of  easy  access  from 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  charter  of  the  institution  requires  the  trustees 
to  be  New  Churchmen,  and  all  arrangements  have  as  their  primary  object 
the  diffusion  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  Pupils 
from  abroad  are  provided  with  homes  at  the  boarding-house  on  the  college 
grounds,  or  with  families  connected  with  the  Church,  or  other  approved 
places,  on  reasonable  terms. 

Every  indication  is  favorable  to  the  gradual  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
University ;  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  decided  to  continue  in  the 
present  form,  until  there  is  necessity  for  further  organization  into  college 
classes. 


The  Foster  Hill  Academy. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1850,  Mr.  Luke  Foster  conveyed  to  J.  L.  Wayne,  A. 
W.  Gilbert,  and  .£.  llinman,  as  trustees,  a  tract  of  land  near  Glendale,  con- 
taining about  twenty  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  **  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  New  Church  School,  Academy,  or  College,  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  youth,"  provided  a  fund  should  be  raised  within  twelve  years  to 
erect  a  suitable  building  tiiereon.  The  trustees  named  in  the  trust-deed 
took  possession  of  the  land  immediately,  and  in  1854  erected  a  suitable 
building  for  a  commencement  When  finished,  Miss  E.  I.  Trott  was  placed 
in  possession;  and  a  school  for  children  was  opened  under  her  charge, 
which  has  continued  to  this  time  with  varied  success.  No  doubt,  if  a  com- 
petent male  teacher  could  be  placed  there,  more  patronage  could  be  secured. 
The  situation  of  the  school  on  Foster  Hill,  near  Glendale,  is  a  most  delight- 
ful and  healthy  one ;  the  house  is  large,  well  built,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  its  purpose  as  a  family  boarding-school.  At  least  twenty-five  young  pupils 
could  be  accommodated. 

)t  is  felt  that  the  Church  at  large  has  not  duly  appreciated  this  valuable 
foundation  for  a  New  Church  school.  The  present  teacher,  Miss  E.  I.  Trott, 
would  gladly  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  Church  in  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  giving  it  a  permanent  character,  and  in  widely  extending 
its  patronage.  For  this  purpose  a  male  teacher  is  especially  desired  at  the 
present  time.  Applications  for  this  situation  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Wayne,  or  either  of  the  other  trustees,  of  Cincinnati,  or  to  Miss  E.  I.  Trott, 
at  Glendale. 

Tlie  value  of  the  University  property  in  Urbana  is  about  S28,000.  That 
at  Foster  Hill,  near  Glendale,  $14,000.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Church 
Association  has  an  educational  fund  in  cash  amounting  to  something  over 
$1100. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Association, 

WiLLARD  G.  Day,  Pre$idenU 

Frank  Sew  all,  Clerk, 
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The  Pexnstlvakia  Association  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church. 

Dear  Brethren,  —  But  little  of  interest  to  tlie  general  Church  has  taken 
place  in  our  midtit  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention.  The  Associa- 
tion baa  held  no  meeting  since  that  time:  having  determined  to  hold  its 
meetings  in  the  autumn  instead  of  spring,  it  adjourned  over  from  May  14, 
1866,  to  October,  1867.  In  the  Association  there  are  four  Societies,  namely : 
Delaware  County,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Lancaster,  under  the  min- 
isterial charge,  respectively,  of  Rev.  Thomas  Wilks,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Rod- 
man, Rev.  Wm.  H.  Benade,  and  Rev.  N.  C.  Burnham. 

The  Delaware  County  Society  has  about  SO  members.  Ko  additions  to, 
or  removals  from,  the  Society  since  our  last  report 

The  Philadelphia  Society  has  32  members ;  average  attendance  at  wor- 
ship, 70 ;  average  attendance  at  the  Holy  Supper,  30  ;  7  members  have  been 
received  into  the  Society  within  the  last  year.  Confirmations  within  the 
same  time,  6.  Baptisms,  1.  Mr.  James  W.  Scott,  one  of  the  most  ipfluen- 
tial  and  useful  members  of  the  Society,  has  been  removed  to  the  spiritual 
world.  The  Sunday-school  has  35  scholars  and  6  teachers;  average  at- 
tendance, 25. 

The  Pittsburgh  Socieiy  has  54  members;  the  average  attendance  at  wor- 
ship is  70 ;  average  attendance  at  the  Holy  Supper,  30.  The  Sunday- 
school  contains  38  scholars  and  7  teachers;  average  attendance,  26. 

The  Lancaster  Society  has  20  members ;  average  attendance  about  30. 
Two  members  have  been  added  during  the  last  year.  The  Sunday-school 
contains  18  scholars  and  4  teachers;  average  attendance,  15. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association. 

Benj.  F.  Glenn,  Secretary, 

June  8, 1867. 


REPORTS  OF   MINISTERS. 


Rev,  Abiel  SUoer. 

My  labors  for  the  past  year  have  been  confined  principally  to  Salem,  Mass., 
where  a  steady  and  wholesome  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  re- 
ception of  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Word.  I  have  recently  baptized  in  Salem 
six  adults  and  two  children ;  have  ofHciated  at  one  wedding  and  two  funer- 
als ;  and  seven  stand  propounded  for  membership  of  the  Society. 

I  have  made  three  visits  to  Providence,  K  I. ;  delivered  six  discourses  there, 
baptized  eight  adults  and  one  child,  administered  the  Holy  Supper  twice, 
and  seven  have  been  received  into  the  Society.  A  lively  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  heavenly  light ;  and  I  have  engaged  to  preach  and  lecture  in 
that  city  on  the  second  Sunday  in  each  month  ibr  the  coming  year. 

I  have  also  made  three  visits  to  Contoocook,  N.  H. ;  delivered  five  dis- 
courses there,  administered  the  Holy  Supper  twice,  baptized  two  adults,  and 
officiated  at  two  weddings  and  one  funeral. 
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Once  1  have  visited  Newburyport,  given  one  discourse,  and  baptized  one 
child,  and  confirmed  three  adults. 

I  had  been  looking  forward  to  a  return  to  the  Mar}'land  Association  at  the 
close  of  my  year's  engagement  at  Salem.  But  there  seeming  to  be  no  way 
open  for  me  to  occupy  that  missionary  field  without  being  obliged  to  be  sep- 
arated most  of  the  time  from  my  family,  which  at  my  age  in  life  did  not 
seem  to  be  my  duty,  I  felt  obliged  to  give  it  up,  though  at  the  manifested 
regret  of  many  of  the  people  there. 

Afflicted  Virginia  is  a  field  now  ripe  for  the  consolations  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. Its  heavenly  doctrine  is  what  she  most  needs,  and  what  many  are 
asking  for,  and  what  my  soul  would  have  delighted  to  do  what  it  could  to 
aid  them  in  receiving.  My  correspondents  there  are  warm  with  the  heavenly 
zeal ;  and  many  are  reading  and  receiving  the  light,  and  are  asking  for  a 
missionary  and  the  ordinances. 

It  not  appearing  best  for  me  to  enter  that  field,  as  was  hoped  and  ex- 
pected last  October,  when  I  suffered  my  name  to  be  used  in  the  election  of 
President  of  the  Association,  and  having  engaged  to  labor  for  another  year, 
from  the  1st  of  May,  in  Salem  and  Providence,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  re- 
sign the  Presidency  of  the  Maryland  Association,  it  being  more  convenient 
for  the  people  and  me,  at  such  remote  distances,  that  the  Vice-President, 
Rev.  Jabez  Fox,  should  do  its  duties ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  made  that  res- 
ignation ;  consequently  the  rendering  of  the  report  of  that  Association  to 
the  General  Convention  will  devolve  upon  Mr.  Fox. 

I  will,  therefore,  only  say  for  myself,  that  I  attended  its  annual  meeting, 
at  Wilmington,  in  October,  and  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  admin- 
istered the  Holy  Supper  to  a  much  larger  number  than  had  ever  before  par- 
taken of  it  together  in  the  New  Church  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

At  that  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  the  request  of  the  First  Baltimore 
Society  that  Mr.  John  Ward  Hunt  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  upon  his 
application  for  license  to  preach,  and  with  the  sanction  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  present,  and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, I  licensed  Mr.  Hunt,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  General 
Convention,  to  perform  the  services  of  a  licentiate  in  that  Association  for 
one  year. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Adiel  Silver. 


Rev,  Joseph  Pettee. 

Abington,  June  5, 1867. 
To  the  President  of  the  General  Convention : 

The  rule  of  the  Convention  requires  such  ministers  as  do  not  attend  the 
meeting  of  your  body,  to  "  report  where  they  are  employed,  and  for  what 
portion  of  the  time." 

During  the  last  year  I  have  been  regularly  and  constantly  employed  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties  as  pastor  of  the   Abington   Society.     For 
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several  years  past  I  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Society  at  Fall  River,  visited 
them  once  a  quarter,  preached,  and  admmistered  the  sacraments. 

My  prayer  to  the  Lord  is,  that  His  blessing  may  rest  upon  your  meeting, 
and  that  your  deliberations  and  your  doings  may  promote  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Joseph  Pettee. 


Reo.  Warren  Goddard. 

To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America,  in  Session 
At  Cincinnati  on  the  seventh  day  of  Jane,  1867 : 

I  had  fully  intended,  and  I  fully  expected,  to  be  present  with  you  at  your 
meeting  this  year ;  but  very  serious  sickness  in  my  &mily  has  interfered  with 
this  intention,  and  caused  this  expectation  to  be  disappointed.  Therefore,  in 
compliance  with  your  standing  recommendation,  I  make  a  report  in  writing. 
Since  the  last  Convention  I  have  officiated  on  four  Sabbaths  at  North  Bridge- 
water,  on  two  of  which  the  Holy  Supper  was  administered ;  on  two  Sab- 
baths at  Yarmouth,  with  lectures  in  the  evening ;  on  two  Sabbaths  at  Bos- 
ton ;  on  two  Sabbaths  at  Taunton,  on  both  of  which  the  Holy  Supper  was 
adminbtcred ;  on  four  Sabbaths  at  Bridgewater,  on  three  of  which  there 
were  lectures  in  the  evening ;  on  one  Sabbath  at  Providence,  with  lecture 
in  the  evening ;  and  on  one  at  Elmwood,  R.  I. ;  also  on  one  Sabbath  at 
Plymouth,  with  baptisms  and  the  Holy  Supper  in  the  afternoon,  and  lecture 
in  the  evening.  I  have  officiated  At  four  marriages  and  nine  baptisms,  and 
at  four  funerals. 

Hoping  that  your  present  session  may  prove  of  high  advantage  to  the 
Church,  promoting  its  true  and  lasting  prosperity,  and  wishing  you  much  en- 
jo}'ment  in  the  performance  of  your  duties  together,  I  am 

Yours,  with  brotherly  aflfection, 

Warren  Goddard. 


Rev,  Horatio  N.  Strong,  of  Lancaster,  Wisconsin, 

Elk  Grove,  June  Ist,  18C7. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Convention : 

Dear  Sir, — I  had  designed  to  send  a  communication  to  the  General 
Convention  last  year,  but  was  prevented  by  a  circumstance  not  necessary  to 
relate.  I  had  spent  some  months  from  home,  mostly  in  Michigan,  having 
been  invited  by  old  fiiends,  by  whom,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  I  was 
kindly  and  liberally  sustained.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1866,  my 
ministerial  services,  in  preaching  and  baptizing  a  few,  were  confined  to  three 
or  four  country  places  in  Grant  County,  Wisconsin.  During  the  winter 
months,  I  was  engaged  in  preaching  and  lecturing,  in  which  my  labors  were 
extended  into  five  counties  in  Wisconsin,  and  four  in  Northern  Illinois.  I 
have  effected  but  little,  yet  there  have  been  some  interesting  and  encourag- 
ing times,  such  as  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Copelands  in  Jefferson,  and 
others  in  Farmington,  where  we  had  an  encouraging  meeting.    I  also  visited 
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Wyaleesing,  a  very  pleasantly  situated  little  village  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Glenn,  formerly  ©f  Philadelphia.  There  I  spent  a  few 
days,  and  gave  three  discourses.  Much  interest  was  shown,  and  considera- 
ble encouragement  given.    I  am  still  disposed  to  do  what  I  can. 

Respectfully,  H.  N.  Strong. 


Rev,  George  Field, 

At  the  time  of  writing  my  Report  to  the  Convention  last  year,  I  had  just 
removed  to  Adrian,  on  the  Southern  Michigan  Railroad,  seventy-three  miles 
west  from  Detroit,  where  I  still  continue  to  reside.  There  is  as  yet  no  New 
Church  Society  organized  in  this  city,  nor  are  there  many  receivers  of  the 
doctrines ;  but  those  who  are  such,  meet  regularly  at  my  house  every  Sab- 
bath morning  for  worship,  and  we  use  our  new  Liturgy.  We  have  also 
conunenced  quarterly  meetings  at  the  same  place,  at  which  a  number  of 
New  Church  people  who  live  in  the  country  round  about  attend.  Last  win- 
ter we  decided  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  New  Church  public  library, 
to  contain  all  the  theological  and  philosophical  works  of  Swedenborg,  and 
the  collateral  writings  of  the  Church ;  in  which  we  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  we  anticipated,  having  already  obtained  contributions  for  that 
purpose  to  the  amount  of  about  sevent}'  dollars,  which,  considering  the  few- 
ness of  our  numbers,  we  feel  to  be  very  encouraging.  Our  library  at 
present  contains  —  including  a  donation  of  a  set  of  the  *^ Arcana  Celestia," 
presented  by  the  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and  Publishing  Society, 
for  which  we  feel  very  thankful  —  nearly  a  hundred  volumes,  wliich  we  still 
hope  very  greatly  to  increase.  We  trust  that  this  library  will  be  instru- 
mental in  performing  a  good  use. 

We  labor  at  present  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  a  suitable  hall  or  room,  in  which  to  deliver  lectures,  and  hold  public 
meetings  for  worship,  —  our  principal  public  hall  being  used  also  as  a  the- 
atre, and  will  hold  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  people,  and  is  very  expen- 
sive. But  I  made  arrangements  with  the  proprietors  last  winter,  for  deliv- 
ering my  course  of  nine  lectures  on  the  "  Creation  of  the  Universe,"  and  the 
symbolic  language  of  the  Scriptures  in  relation  thereto,  and  afterward 
another  lecture  on  Swedenborg. 

I  also  delivered  the  same  course  in  a  large  public  hall  in  Jackson,  forty 
miles  north,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  delivering  two  a  week  in  each  city ;  and 
although  these  lectures  were  not  largely  attended,  they  were  listened  to  with 
much  interest  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  citizens. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convention  I  have  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing'of  the  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Association,  where  I  preached,  and 
administered  the  Holy  Supper,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  N.  Smith  and  A. 
O.  Brickman,  but,  though  having  for  various  reasons  declined  to  hold  any 
official  position  in  the  Association,  I  still  continue  to  make  missionary  visits 
to  any  places  wh^re  I  can  be  useful.  I  make  regular  quarterly  visits  to 
Davbburgh,  Oakland  County,  and  vicinity,  which  are  always  very  pleasant, 
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and  I  1k^  useful.  I  have  also  Tinted  and  lectared  at  Grandville,  Kent 
CoDnty ;  baptized  the  two  youngest  children  of  Dr.  Finster  at  Port  Huron, 
Michigan ;  made  a  second  missionary  Tisit  to  Macon,  Lenawee  County,  in 
this  State ;  and  in  the  month  of  January  I  delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  at  Strathroy,  C.  W.,  besides  preaching 
and  officiating  in  public  worship,  and  administering  the  sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism to  two  adults,  and  the  Holy  Supper  to  the  Society  there.  During  the 
year  I  have  officiated  at  two  weddings  and  one  funeral ;  baptized  six  per- 
sons, —  two  adults  and  /our  children ;  and  administered  the  Holy  Supper 
three  times. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

George  Field. 


Rev,  John  P.  Perry, 
To  the  General  Convention  of  the^ew  Church: 

Dear  Brethren,  —  Since  our  last  meeting  I  have  continued  in  my  re- 
lation to  the  Yarmouth  Society  as  pastor ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  duties 
usually  devolving  on  the  pastor,  have  been  performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton, 
who,  on  account  of  my  disability,  has  continued  to  be  employed  as  an  Assist- 
ant. Regretting  my  inability  to  do  more,  I  have  endeavored  nevertheless 
to  do  what  little  I  can,  both  as  pastor  of  this  Society,  and  also  as  a  minister 
cff  the  Church  abroad ;  but  it  may  not  be  important  to  state  the  particulars. 
They  do  not,  at  least  in  the  outward  and  apparent  form,  amount  to  much. 

May  I  be  permitted  respectfully  to  suggest  the  query.  Why  the  absent 
ministers  only  are  requested  to  report  to  the  Convention  ?  Is  it  not  desir- 
able that  all  the  ministers  should  report,  in  some  form,  either  directly  to  the 
Convention,  or  indirectly  through, the  Association ;  and  that  some  systematic 
and  accessible  record  should  be  preserved  somewhere,  of  the  baptisms,  con- 
finnations,  &c.,  at  which  each  and  all  the  ministers  have  officiated  ? 

Regretting  much  my  inability  to  be  present  with  you,  but  trusting  that 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Himself  at  this  meeting  may  be  very  manifest, 
and  very  manifestly  received  and  communicated  in  all  your  transactions,  I 
am  Yours,  respectfully  and  truly, 

J.  P.  Perry. 

Yarmouth  Pobt,  Mass.,  June  8, 1867. 


Rev,  Arthur  0,  Brickman, 

Pama,  Christian  County,  niinois,  June  bth^  1867. 
To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerasalem  in  the  United  States : 

Dear  Brethren,  —  The  JLord  has  during  the  past  year  graciously  per- 
mitted and  assisted  me  to  work  in  Hi^  Church  as  a  missionary  in  various 
parts  of  our  beloved  country.  I  have  visited  the  Sutes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  where  I  delivered  lectures 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  preached  a  number  of  sermons,  in 
English  and  German,  and  usually  before  a  numerous  congregation.    6pe- 
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cific  reports  of  these  missionary  tours  appeared  in  the  "  Messenger/'  except 
the  report  of  my  last  tour  to  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  I  am 
engaged  at  present,  and  from  which  I  send  you  this  report.  When  at  home 
in  Baltimore,  I  have  preached  to  the  First  German  Society.  A  new  Lit- 
urgy and  Hymn-book  was  carefully  prepared  in  the  German  language,  and 
that  part  of  the  Church  in  America  and  Germany  provided  with  it.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  continued  editing  the  German  New  Church  Organ, 
which  is  manifestly  an  organ  of  the  General  Convention,  and  which,  after 
the  first  of  September,  I  intend  to  issue  twice  a  month.  I  expect  some  help 
from  the  Church  to  enable  me  to  start  this  new  enterprise  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  may  not  become  embarrassed.  Since  my  last  report  I  baptized  thirty^ 
one  (31)  children  and  iix  (6)  adults,  confirmed  twelve  (12)  young  people, 
administered  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper /aur  (4)  dmes, 
and  attended  two  (2)  funerals. 

Among  the  adults,  I  baptized  at  Chicago,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  Rev- 
erend John  Martin  Hartman  of  the  United  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
Church.  This  gentleman  visited  me  ten  years  ago  in  Baltimore,  and  then 
was  first  impressed  with  the  truth ;  since  when  he  began  to  read  the  writings 
of  the  Church.  Hearing  of  my  coming  to  Chicago,  he  paid  me  a  visit,  at- 
tended several  of  my  lectures  and  sermons,  and  concluded  to  join  the  Church 
in  an  orderly  manner  by  Baptism.  He  will  probably  soon  find  a  field  where 
he  can  be  useful  to  the  Lord's  Church. 

Grateful  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  goodness  toward  me,  and  with  love  for  my 
Church, 

I  am,  afiectionately  and  respectfully, 

Your  servant, 

Arthur  O.  Brickman. 


Rev,  George  N,  Smith, 
To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Charch  assembled  in  Cincinnati : 

Dear  Brethren,  —  The  past  year  has  been  employed  mainly  in  secu- 
lar business,  and  only  occasionally  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  I  have  made 
quarterly  visits  to  Grand  Rapids,  preaching,  lecturing,  and  administering  the 
sacraments :  once  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  and  Northern 
Indiana  Association  in  Grand  Rapids,  preaching  one  discourse,  and  baptizing 
Joseph  Hooper,  and  Wm.  Elmer  Hooper  (child)  ;  and  once  in  Chicago, 
preaching  a  Thanksgiving  discourse.  I  have  nothing  more  of  interest  to  re- 
port Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  Nelson  Smith. 


Rev,  John  I,  Herrick, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  4,  1867. 
To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  America: 

As  I  shall  not  this  year  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  your  body,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  report  by  letter.  Since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Convention  I  have  resided  part  of  the  time  in  Horicon,  and 
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part  of  the  time  in  this  place.  Business  has  called  me  to  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  I  have  enjoyed  several  opportunities  of  meeting  isolated  receiv- 
ers. The  intercourse  has  been  pleasant  to  me,  and  appeared  to  be  valued 
hy  ihem. 

I  have  preached  once  in  Janesville,  and  several  times  here.  I  have  admin- 
inistered  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  three  times,  and  the  service  of 
Confirmation  once ;  the  rite  of  Baptism  twice,  —  once  to  an  adult,  once  to  an 
infiuit.  I  have  officiated  at  services  connected  with  the  reviving  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Society,  and  given  the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to  eight  persons  on 
tbev  admission  to  that  church.  In  the  absence  of  the  reader  of  the  Mil- 
waokee  Society,  I  am  conducting  its  services. 

The  field  for  missionary  effort  in  this  State  presents  many  attractive  feat- 
ures now,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  organization  to  sustain  a  missionary,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  a  man  without  means  of  his  own  to  spare,  to  do  more 
than  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  some  secular  employment,  in  his  effort  to 
meet  the  rising  inquiry  about  the  New  Church.  As  far  as  able  I  so  use  the 
[  few  hours  I  can  obtain,  and  the  result  encourages  me ;  yet  the  time  is  so 
httle,  and  so  irregularly  found,  that  I  should  certainly  feel  disheartened,  but 
that  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  may  not  look  back. 

Earnestly  praying  that  the  ^  Lord  may  abide  in  you,  and  you  in  Him," 
and  that  love,  wisdom,  and  peacefulness  may  be  present  in  all  your  delibera- 
tions and  intercourse, 

I  subscribe  myself,  respectfully  and  affectionately, 

Your  brother, 

John  I.  Herrick. 


Rev.  Edward  Craig  Mitchell. 

North  Bbidgewater,  Mass.,  June  3, 1867. 
To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America: 

Dear  Brethren,  —  Regretting  that  I  cannot  meet  with  you  this  year,  I 
send  my  report.  After  your  last  session,  up  to  October  8th,  1866, 1  re- 
mained at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  but  at  that  date  I  began  my  labors  as  minister 
of  the  North  Bridge  water  (Mass.)  Society  for  one  year.  During  the  last 
year  I  have  preached  fifly-two  times :  twelve  times  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  four 
times  at  Riverpoint,  R.  I.,  thirty-five  times  at  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and 
once  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  have  lectured  four  times :  twice  at  Riverpoint, 
R.  L,  once  at  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  once  at  Joppa  Village,  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.;  have  baptized  thirty-one  persons,  fourteen  of  whom 
were  adults ;  have  confirmed  two  adults ;  have  received  into  membership  of 
societies  fifteen  persons ;  have  solemnized  five  marriages ;  and  have  offici- 
ated at  eight  funerals,  five  of  which  were  those  of  adults. 

In  addition  to  the  morning  service  and  preaching,  I  superintended  the 
Sunday-school,  in  which  I  teach  a  class  of  young  persons ;  and  also  read  and 
explain  the  heavenly  doctrines  at  our  evening  meetings. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  observe  |hat  the  fourteen  persons  received  into  mem- 
bership of  the  North  Bridgewater  Society  within  the  last  five  months,  have 
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The  Philadelphia  Second  Society, 

Since  our  last  report  to  tbe  Conyentioiit  the  temple  has  been  opened  every 
Sunday  for  public  worship,  with  the  exception  of  four  weeks  during  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  summer.  The  services  have  been  conducted  generally  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  has  officiated  for  the  Society  forty-four  times,  once  at 
Edenfield,  and  once  at  a  funeral.  Rev.  Mr.  Rodman  preached  and  admin* 
istered  the  holy  ordinsmce  of  the  Lord's  Supper  four  times,  and  baptized 
two  children  and  an  adult  He  also  delivered  a  series  of  four  lectures  in 
the  evenings  of  last  March,  which  were  attended  by  numbers  of  persons 
who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  who  list- 
ened with  great  apparent  delight  to  the  lecturer's  pleasing  and  familiar  il- 
lustrations of  the  truths  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  number  of  members 
of  the  Society  is  fif\y-two.  One  person  has  been  admitted  into  membership 
since  our  annual  report. 

The  Society  contributes  ten  dollars  to  the  uses  of  the  Convention. 


The  Edenjield  Society. 

Since  our  last  report  to  the  Convention,  we  have  held  public  worship 
every  Sunday.  The  Lord's  Supper  has  been  administered  three  times,  and 
Jive  children  baptized.  The  Sunday-school,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Miss  Mary  Leonard,  b  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is  held  every  Sunday 
morning,  in  the  place  of  worship,  from  9  to  11  o'clock.  There  are  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  scholars  in  attendance. 

One  of  our  most  useful  and  respected  members,  Mr.  James  Wilde,  has 
been  removed  to  the  spiritual  world.  We  miss  him  in  the  services  of  our 
little  church,  particularly  in  the  department  of  singing :  we  miss  him  in 
the  social  circle,  and  as  a  kind  friend  and  counselor.  We  cannot  send  del- 
egates this  year  to  the  Convention ;  but  we  pray  that  its  sessions  may  be  use- 
ful and  pleasant,  and  that  all  its  proceedings  may  help  the  growth  of  the 
Church,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

In  behalf  of  the  Edenfield  Society, 

Dayid  Whitehead,  Clerk. 
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all  come  forward  in  married  couples.    The  fifteenth  person  was  received  into 
the  Pawtucket  Society.  ^ 

That  your  deliberations  and  actions  may  tend  to  the  peace  of  Jerusalem, 
is  the  prayer  of  your  afi*ectionate  brother  in  our  Lord's  New  Church, 

Edward  Craig  Mitchell. 
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Report  of  the  Milwaukee  Society  of  the  New  Church. 

This  Society  was  oiTranized  in  1860,  but  owing  to  difficulties,  its  power  of 
usefulness  was  so  impaired  that  it  suspended  all  activity  for  four  years ;  and 
its  members  dispersed,  some  attending  the  meetings  of  one  denomination, 
and  some  another.  After  about  four  years  of  this  experience,  meetings  of 
receiyers,  for  the  purpose  of  united  worship  of  the  Lord  as  the  one  and  only 
God,  were  resumed,  being  held  at  private  residences.  General  harmony  pre- 
vailed, and  the  utility  of  the  meetings  was  unquestioned;  and  last  fall  a 
room  was  hired,  furnished,  and  set  apart  for  our  place  of  public  worship,  and 
a  Sunday-school  was  established. 

It  was  found  on  consultation  at  this  time,  that  there  was  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  ibrm  a  society  of  a  more  precise  church  character  than  was  then  in 
operation.  Afler  due  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  to  be  better  to  revive 
the  old  Society  than  to  form  a  new  one.  A  meeting  of  members  was  there- 
fere  held,  and  officers  elected  to  fill  existing  vacancies.  The  association 
wluch  had  established  the  then  recent  meetings,  and  met  the  resulting  ex- 
pense, conveyed  to  the  present  Society  the  property  it  had  acquired,  and 
then  dissolved,  its  members  all  joining  our  Church.  Since  that  time  the  So- 
ciety has  gone  along  in  peace  and  in  quietness,  interested  in  its  duties,  and 
free  from  all  discord. 

Last  October  a  Sunday-school  was  established.  Public  services  have  been 
held  Sunday  mornings,  private  religious  meetings  held  each  Sabbath  even- 
ing at  private  residences,  and  many  of  them  have  been  of  a  deeply  interest* 
ing  and  useful  character. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  in  October,  Jan- 
nary,  and  ApriL  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  there  were  sixteen  recipients. 
One  adult  and  one  infant  were  baptized,  one  person  confirmed,  and  two 
joined  the  Church.  The  sacraments  have  been  administered  by  the  Elev.  J. 
L  Herrick,  who  has  also  occasionally  preached  to  us. 

A  room  has  recently  been  leased  for  three  years  by  the  Society,  and  will 
•oon  be  neatly  and  appropriately  furnished.  With  the  exception  of  a  cabi- 
inet  organ,  all  the  property  of  the  Society  has  been  obtained  in  the  past  ten 
OKniths. 

We  are  few  in  numbers,  not  accustomed  to  raise  money  at  stated  periods 
nor  of  definite  amount,  and  there  is  not  a  large  property  held  by  our  mem- 
ben,  and  we  do  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  incur  greater  responsibilities 
than  we  have  now  assumed ;  but  when  accustomed  to  faithfully  and  promptly 
discharging  our  present  obligations,  we  shall  be  ready  to.  incur  others. 

Oar  pnblic  services  are  led  by  our  President,  Mr.  £.  R.  Persons,  when  he 
is  with  us ;  but  at  present  he  is  in  Europe.  In  his  absence,  Mr.  Herrick 
oondoets  them. 

The  Society  numbers  twenty  (20)  members.  The  Sunday-sehool  has  six- 
teen (16)  scholars.  We  possess  property  in  a  cabinet  organ,  furniture  and 
fixtures,  valued  at  about  four  hundred  dollars ;  a  society  library,  worth  about 
thirty  dollars ;  a  Sunday-school  library,  worth  upwards  of  thirty  dollars. 
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Deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  solicitous  for 
the  extension  of  brotherly  We  and  labor,  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  wisdom 
of  innocence  from  on  high  may  direct  your  deliberations.     We  are  — 
Very  truly  yours  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship, 

C.  A.  Leuthstrom,  " 
M.  E.  Montgomery, 
F.  A.  Lydston, 

T.  M.  G WYNNE, 


Church 
Committee, 


The  St,  Louis  Society, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  2, 1867. 
To  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America: 

Our  Society  numhers  forty'Jive  members,  twelve  of  whom  are  not  now 
resident  in  the  city.  Three  members  of  the  Society,  and  four  others  belong- 
ing to  families  of  the  Society,  have  died  during  the  past  year.  TheVe 
are  several  conmiunicants  in  the  Church,  who  are  not  as  yet  members  of  the 
Society.     Seven  have  been  added  since  our  last' report 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  obtained  exclusive  control  of  its 
house  of  worship,  it  having  previously  belonged  in  part  to  the  original  stock- 
holders. All  the  outstanding  stock  has  now  been  bought  by  or  donated  to 
the  Society.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  all  other  occupants  were  removed 
from  the  hall,  (the  lower  story  of  the  building  being  used  as  a  store,)  and  it 
has  since  been  used  exclusively  for  the  Church.  During  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  last,  the  hall  was  thoroughly  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. Immediately  after  this  a  course  of  six  lectures  was  advertised  and 
commenced.  They  were  given  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  were  so  well  at- 
tended by  the  public,  and  so  generally  satisfactory  to  the  New  Church  peo- 
ple themselves,  that  we  believe  the  courage  and  strength  of  the  Society 
were  at  least  sustained  if  not  considerably  increased  thereby.  These  lec- 
tures were  continued  for  six  Sabbath  evenings  longer  after  the  course  first 
advertised,  and  it  b  intended  to  resume  them  as  soon  as  cool  weather  returns. 

The  importance  of  St  Louis  as  a  point  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
is  not  likely  to  be  over-estimated.  The  ground  for  church  operations  here 
is  to  a  great  extent  comparatively  new.  There  is  encouragement  to  labor. 
We  long  to  open  the  church  to  the  conmiunity,  and  to  work  for  ourselves 
only  because  we  are  a  part  of  the  whole  community.  To  this  end  we  seem 
to  very  much  need  a  building  which  shall  be  a  church,  and  a  church  only. 

New  Church  books  are  now  kept  on  sale  at  one  of  the  principal  book- 
stores of  the  city,  and  the  result  has  been  gratifying.  We  are  glad  to  see 
all  those  movements  which  tend  to  introduce  these  books  to  the  trade  gen- 
erally.   The  Society  contributes  ten  (SIO)  dollars  to  the  Convention. 

Most  affectionately  yours  in  the  Lord's  New  Church, 

Charles  Hardon, 
Piutor  of  St,  Louis  N,  C,  Society. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 


Letter  from  a  Society  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 

Stockholm,  April  29, 1867. 
To  the  Key.  Thomas  'Worcester  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Having  learned  by  letters  from  America  that  you,  ever  zeal- 
ous for  the  progress  of  the  New  Church,  and  not  even  withholding  your  in- 
terest for  the  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  in  Swedenborg's  native 
country,  have  invited,  in  the  **  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,"  the  receivers  of 
the  aforesaid  doctrines  in  your  country,  to  relieve  the  rising  New  Church 
Society  in  Stockholm,  by  contribution,  —  having  learned  this,  we  hasten  to 
return  our  most  hearty  thanks ;  this  kindness  toward  us  being  like  a  refresh- 
ing rain,  a  glance  of  the  sun  in  this  deep  night  of  intolerance,  indifference, 
and  fimaticism  in  which  we  live  here  in  the  North.  But  no  earthly  joy  is 
nnalloyed,  no  summer  sky  so  clear  but  some  little  cloud  is  to  be  seen.  It  is 
the  same  here.  Learning  the  above-named  news,  a  promise  of  existence  and 
life  for  our  little  Society,  we  had  the  grief  to  learn  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  C.  H.  Beurling,  one  of  *the  oldest  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines  in 
Stockholm,  had  written  to  you,  saying,  "  by  no  means  to  send  us  any  gifts 
that  had  already  or  might  in  future  be  collected,"  reasoning  that  our  Society 
IS  of  such  very  trifling  importance.  It  is  true,  we  are  not  many.  The  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  were  but  twelve.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
society.  Jesus  was  but  a  carpenter,  and  his  disciples  fishermen.  We  are, 
however,  honest  and  respectable,  with  independent  position  and  decent  liv- 
ing ;  but  above  all,  and  that  ought  here  to  be  the  most  important  matter,  we 
are  most  earnestly  attached  to  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem Church,  and  will,  with  all  our  hearts,  sacrifice  for  them  all  that  life  has 
great  and  glorious. 

We  feel  a  great  need  of  often  meeting,  in  order  to  encourage  our  spirits, 
strengthen  our  love,  and  refresh  our  souls  by  prayer  and  meditation  on  the 
Word.    We  are  not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  poor  spiritual  nutriment 
wiuch  is  bestowed  (we  are  not  afraid  to  say)  by  the  intolerant  and  in  mere 
ionns  hardened  Lutheran  clergy,  who  are  generally  animated  either  by  a 
bliiid  hatred  or  deep  misunderstanding  of  the  scandalized  name  of  Sweden- 
borgian,  as  is  to  be  seen  by  a  malevolent  and  uncivilized  attack  against  the 
New  Church  by  Dr.  Bergman  on  the  Synod  in  Paris,  1855,  and  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  liberal  members  of  this  clergy.     It  might  not  have  been  without 
cause,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Krummacher,  of  Prussia,  regarding  the  same 
Synod,  said,  *^  that  the  Swedish  Church  was  a  palace  of  ice."     Nor  can  we 
be  satisfied  with  the  coarse  and  unspiritual  doctrines  which  are  preached  by 
the  pietists,  who  seem  not  to  be  far  from  conquering  our  poor  country.     We 
do  not  need  to  say  that  we  turn  away  with  abhorrence  from  the  unveiled 
rationalism,  not  to  say  atheism,  which  is  every  day  set  forth  by  our  news- 
papers. 
Should  we  then  be  of  no  importance  ?    We  who  in  the  name  of  love  and 
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the  revealed  Word  protest  indirectly  against  all  this  misery  ?  Is  not  our 
mission  here  that  of  Heaven  ?  Is  it  not  our  duty  to  comfort  each  other,  and 
according  to  our  power  work  for  the  doctrines  we  have  received  ?  Is  it  of 
no  use  that  a  New  Church  Society  tries  to  form  itself  in  this  city,  from  which 
the  man  went  out  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  reveal  the  heavenly  doctrines  ? 
Is  it  becoming  that  the  capital  of  Sweden  has  still  no  New  Church  Society  ? 
We  ask,  and  we  know  the  answer  which  will  be  given  by  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  That  the  means  your  love  may  afford  us  will 
fall  on  good  ground  and  yield  a  hundred  fold,  is  very  desirable.  As  for  Mr. 
Beurling,  we  would  tell  you  that  he  in  his  younger  days  did  all  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Churchy  and  that  therefore  we  are  under  great  obligar 
tioos  to  him.  Now  at  the  age  of  seventy  his  life  is  that  of  a  hermit ;  there- 
fore he  cannot  know  the  young  generation's  want  of  association  and  more 
lively  feelings.  That  he,  as  an  author,  thinks  the  product  of  the  press  to  be 
the  most  urgent  means  for  the  spreading  of  our  doctrines,  and  as  good,  nay, 
better  than  a  congregational  spirit,  —  this  is  very  natural,  but  not,  at  least  in 
this  case,  our  opinion.  Our  Society  may  therefore  be  of  the  greatest  use 
toward  the  spreading  of  the  New  Church  doctrines  here  in  the  centre  of 
Northern  intelligence.  Is  then  this  little  plant  t6  be  trampled  down  ?  There 
will  probably  not  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  be  a  New  Church  Society 
in  the  town  where  Swedenboi^  was  born !  God  grant  that  this  may  not  be 
the  case. 

Once  more,  therefore,  we  dare  ask  for  your  kind  cooperation  toward  this 
great  purpose,  viz :  the  establishing  of  a  New  Church  congregation  in  Stock- 
holm. 

In  case  of  our  solicitation  being  responded  to  by  you,  and  a  contribution 
has  or  should  be  collected,  we  beg  that  the  money  may  be  forwarded  here  to 
Mr.  Oscar  Tyboni,  because  our  Society  is  not  countenanced  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  on  account  of  our  illiberal  laws  regarding  religious  matters ;  but  which, 
however,  has  no  influence  over,  and  does  not  penetrate  into,  our  private  life. 
With  the  greatest  esteem  and  deepest  thankfulness,  we  remain. 
Dear  sir,  yours,  most  obediently, 

The  members  of  the  N.  C.  S.,  Stockholm. 

[Signed  by  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  persons,  and  of  both  sexes.] 

P.  S.  —  We  wish  to  add  that  if  you  think  proper  to  insert  this  letter  in  any 
newspaper  or  magazine,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction';  and 
at  the  same  time,  should  there  be  any  sentence  or  word  you  would  like  to 
alter,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so,  the  letter  being  a  translation  from 
Swedish  as  literal  as  possible,  and  would  most  likely  require  alteration  if 
published. 
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Address  from  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America,  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  England,  1866  : 

Dear  Brethren,  —  It  has  been  made  my  pleasing  duty  to  address  you  in 
behalf  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America,  and  to 
express  to  you  our  nncere  brotherly  feelings  of  kindness  and  affection. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  have  received  no  letter  from  our  brethren 
in  England  at  this  meeting  of  the  Convention,  for  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  you  always  gives  us  great  pleasure ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  it  has 
only  been  delayed  on  the  way,  and  that  we  really  have  your  sincere,  tender, 
fraternal  regards,  as  you  have  so  often  and  so  kindly  assured  us  in  the  past 

You  have  been  pleased  to  tender  to  us  your  sympathies  and  consolations, 
amid  the  severe  trials,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have  fallen  so  heavily 
upon  us  as  a  people.  Especially  did  you  do  this  by  the  last  letter  which  we 
received  from  you,  by  the  h|md  of  our  beloved  brother  Storry. 

We  thank  you  kindly  for  these  sympathies  and  consolations,  and  for  your 
last  congratulations,  that  our  civil  war  has  been  brought  to  a  close. 

Thanks  be  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  for  your  love  and  sympathies,  and  for 
His  deliverance,  protection,  and  guidance. 

Great  events  have  indeed  occurred  in  our  country :  great  changes  have 
been  transpiring. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  all  these  things,  we  cannot  now  foresee.  A 
great  rebellion  has  been  put  down  at  cost  and  efforts  more  enormous,  per- 
haps, than  ever  were  before  expended  in  a  like  single  case.  But  even  while 
this  work  has  been  going  on,  the  nation  has  been  making  progress  with  rapid 
strides  in  the  physical  and  civil  planes  of  human  life.  We  have  not  been 
exhausted  by  war,  crippled  by  heavy  expenditures,  destroyed  by  large  armies, 
or  disturbed  in  our  goings  forward,  by  the  most  gigantic  rebellion  of  any  age. 
But  we  prefer  peace  to  war.  The  triumphs  of  peaceful  industry,  these  are 
our  honest  pride. 

One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  war  has  been  to  unshackle  the 
bonds  of  four  millions  of  persons,  and  set  them  free.  The  title  of  American 
citizenship,  steadily  denied  so  long  under  the  authority  of  law  sustained  by 
ignorant  and  cruel  prejudices,  is  at  last  in  a  fair  way  of  being  secured  to 
men  other  than  of  one  particular  race  or  color ;  as  well  by  their  own  courage 
in  the  field  of  war,  as  by  the  decision  of  the  highest  legislative  and  judicial 
authorities,  and  better  than  aU,  by  the  majestic  indorsement  of  the  people 
of  nearly  all  the  States  of  our  country.  The  success  of  the  war  has  in  fact 
tended  to  elevate  and  franchise  all  classes. 

.  This  work  which  has  been  going  on  among  us,  illustrates  what  good  King 
Alfred  (I  will  not  say  your  King  Alfred,  for  he  was  the  king  of  our  ances- 
tors as  well  as  yours ;  for  we  are  bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh) 
—  what  good  King  Alfred  ssud :  **  An  Englishman  sh'd  be  as  free  as  his 
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tho'ts  " ;  and  now,  we  trust,  it  is  becoming  our  humble  effort  to  apply  the 
same  doctrine  to  all  men  which  we  have  been  applying  to  ourselves. 

But  the  war  is  over,  and  the  work  of  reconciliation,  of  becoming  brethren 
in  spirit  and  practical  life,  is  before  us.  And  we  trust  that  this  work  shall 
be  done  in  time,  as  well,  as  faithfully,  as  the  previous  work.  We  are  re- 
quired by  the  Divine  law  to  love  God  and  love  one  another,  —  love  all  the 
children  of  God.  With  all  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  should  we  learn 
to  love.  If  we  take  the  spirit  of  love  in  our  hearts,  and  carry  it  into  the 
mansion  or  the  cottage,  and  there  cordially  exercise  it,  we  shall  find  that 
different  parts  of  the  family  are  brought  into  agreement  under  its  influence ; 
children  are  made  kind  to  their  parents,  and  kind  to  each  other.  Carry  it 
into  exercise  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  produces  agreement  between  fam- 
ily and  family.  Carry  it  into  the  legislative.halls  and  Senate  chamber,  and  it 
produces  right  feeling  there.  It  takes  hold  not  only  of  time  but  of  eternity. 
It  is  the  real,  true  bond  of  our  country.  The  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor ;  this  is  the  fundamental  law ;  the  very  basis  of  reconstruction.  With- 
out this,  there  can  be  none.  There  is  to  be  required  in  our  country,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  genuine,  practical  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  love, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  our  people  agree,  to  reconstruct 
our  Government,  and  make  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  —  a  free,  united,  homo- 
geneous people,  with  homogeneous  institutions. 

And  we  have  faith  to  believe  that  He  who  has  led  us  hitherto,  almost  lit- 
erally, as  it  appears  to  us,  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  fire  by  night,  will 
not  now  leave  or  forsake  us,  but  will  go  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  His 
purposes  to  their  full  and  final  success.  We  cannot  doubt  that  American 
civilization  is  to  be,  as  to  its  essential  features,  a  new  civilization. 

But  for  what  end  has  this  great  werk  been  going  on  in  our  midst  the  last 
few  years  ?  Has  not  the  Lord  been  in  this  work  ?  Has  He  not  been  say- 
':^g  in  acts,  which  speak  louder  than  words :  *^  Behold  I  make  all  things 
new "  t  In  the  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
John  says,  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  !  '*  Does  not  the  ex- 
pression new  earth  indicate  those  changes  among  men  in  this  world  which 
shall  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the  New  Church  ?  And  who  can 
doubt  that  the  trials  of  nations  and  peoples  are  permitted  means  through 
which  the  Lord  is  preparing  to  establish,  purify,  and  exalt  His  Church  in  the 
hearts  of  men  ? 

In  'all  His  wonderful  doings  among  men,  the  one  end  and  purpose  of  the 
Lord  is  His  Church  and  heaven  ;  and,  in  these  latter  days,  His  new  and 
true  Christian  Church.  This  Church,  we  hope  and  trust.  He  is  seeking  to 
establish  among  us.  To  this  end  He  is  laying  a  broad  and  deep  foundation. 
For  this  New  Church  is  to  be  the  crown  of  all  churches,  and  is  to  last  for- 
ever. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  this  Church  is  to  assume  different  forms  among  differ- 
ent nations  and  people.  Variety  is  everywhere  seen  in  the  realms  of  nature ; 
in  the  stars  above,  and  the  earth  beneath ;  in  fields  and  forests,  hill  and 
mountain,  birds   and   flowers.     Why  should   there   not   be  variety  in   the 
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Lord's  Cliurcb,  as  well  as  in  the  trees  that  adorn  the  landscape,  or  the 
flowers  that  deck  the  field  ?  Why  should  there  not  be  dive»ities  in  tiie 
Church,— not  in  essentials,  but  non-essentials,  —  in  views,  form,  and  ritual,  as 
well  as  in  kind  and  degree  of  good,  just  as  among  the  members  and  organs 
of  the  human  body  ?  And  why  should  not  this  very  diversity  serve  to  unite 
us  all  more  closely  to  our  true  and  living  Head,  and  draw  us  more  closely 
and  lovingly  to  each  other,  and  lead  us  to  work  more  harmoniously,  each  in 
oor  respectue  spheres  of  use ?  And  may  we  not  hope  and  pray  that  this 
shall  be  the  case,  when  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured  out  on  the  Church  with 
greater  fullness  and  i)ower,  and  the  disciples  shall  begin  to  do  those  greater 
worksy  which  Christ  promised  after  His  ascension,  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  ? 

We  rejoice  to  see  so  many  tokens  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  Church 
among  us,  and  we  rejoice  also  that  the  Lord  is  working  so  wonderfully  among 
vou. 

The  present  session  of  our  Convention  is  an  important  one.  We  are  in- 
augurating new  eflbrts,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
among  us :  as,  for  instance,  a  theological  seminary,  for  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating and  preparing  men  for  the  ministry.  We  propose  to  engage  at  once 
in  this  important  work ;  and  other  works  we  shall  hasten  along,  as  the 
means  and  ability  are  given  us  to  do  them. 

Dear  brethren,  these  pleasant  gatherings  which  we  hold  from  year  to  year, 
always  remind  us  of  you,  and  awaken  a  strong  desire  t^  be  with  you,  that 
we  may  greet  you  with  the  living  voice,  and  meet  you  face  to  face.  Gladly 
would  we  take  you  by  the  hand,  that  our  communion  and  fellowship  might 
be  more  close  and  perfect;  and  well  may  these  tender  feelings  of  brotherly 
loTe  eiust  between  the  two  largest  bodies  of  the  New  Jerusalem  on  earth. 
Well  may  we  call  to  mind  that  new  commandment  which  our  Lord  gave,  — 
"  Love  one  another,"  —  whose  spirit  is  to  be  eminently  fulfilled  in  the  New 
Church.  We  ought  to  be  nearer  together  than  any  other  bodies  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  we  ought  to  love  each  other  more  tenderly.  And  if  we 
sustain  and  cherish  these  relations  of  love  and  good-will  to  each  other,  and 
are  thus  bound  together  by  the  strongest  of  bonds,  will  not  this  serve,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God,  to  bind  our  beloved  countries  into  closer  union  and 
fellowship  ?  And  thus,  while  we  are  serving  the  Lord,  and  serving  the 
Church,  we  shall  also  be  serving  our  fellow-men,  and  serving  our  country, 
and  our  country's  highest  interests. 

In  behalf  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America. 

Yours  truly, 

Samuel  F.  Dike. 
Bath,  Me.,  June  28, 1866. 
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ADDRESS 

From  the  General  Conference  of  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
General  Cotivention  of  the  New  Church  in  AmericOy  1867. 

Beloved  Brethren,  —  By  minute  13  of  the  last  Conference,  1  was 
appointed  to  address  y-ou  on  its  behalf;  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  The  annual  interchange  of  affectionate  senti- 
ment, between  the  American  and  English  branches  of  the  New  Church,  is 
felt  by  us  to  bo  the  reciprocation  of  a  spiritual  use.  It  is  always  refi-eshing 
an<i  pleasant  to  hear  from  you  the  expressions  of  your  regard  ;  and  I  desire 
to  assure  you  that  your  last  communication,  through  our  brother,  Mr.  Dike, 
was  accepted  by  the  Conference  with  gratitude  and  pleasure.  We  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  New  Dispensation  is  every  year  taking  deeper  root  and 
spreading  wider  branches  in  your  favored  country.  We  think  we  are 
making  some  progress  in  England.  New  societies  are,  occasionally,  rising 
up ;  some  of  the  older  ones  are  becoming  more  solid,  and  more  sensible  of 
the  value  of  ministerial  uses.  Younj:  men  are  being  educated  for  the  min- 
istry,  and  positions  are  being  found  for  them  as  they  become  fitted  for  the 
office.  Our  missionary  institutions  are  actively  engaged ;  our  educational 
establishments,  printing  societies,  Sunday-schoob,  and  Sunday-school  union, 
are  efficiently  performing  the  duties  they  have  undertaken ;  so  that  our 
prospects  for  the  future  of  the  Church  are  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  work 
and  to  wait  But  the  most  authentic  information  which  we  can  offer  you 
respecting  the  organization  of  the  New  Church  in  England  will  be  found 
in  the  minutes  of  our  Conference,  of  which  one  hundred  copies  were  directed 
to  be  forwarded  to  your  Convention,  for  distribution  among  the  societies  of 
America;  and  the  Conference  desires  to  thank  you  for  those  copies  of  the 
"Journal"  of  your  Convention  which  you  kindly  sent  for  the  use  of  the 
societies  in  this  country. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  delightful  to  us  all,  if  we  could  see  the  Church 
making  more  progress  in  the  world,  than  that  which  it  appears  to  do ;  and 
yet  if  we  look  a  little  beneath  the  surface  of  appearances,  we  find  new  light 
bui-sting  into  every  department  of  thought,  and  that  mankind  are  every- 
where being  stirred  into  activities  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  blind  dogmata  of  the  departing  Church.  The  New  Dispensation, 
therefore,  may  be  making  greater  progress  than  we  suspect ;  and,  if  we  are 
disappointed  with  the  aspect  it  has  hitherto  presented  to  the  world,  the 
cause  of  it  may  be  traceable  to  our  mistaken  expectations :  we  may  have 
been  looking  for  evidence  of  its  progress  in  its  outer  appearance  before  the 
world,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  more  earnestly  working  for  its  spiritual 
life,  and  testing  its  progress  by  the  improvement  of  our  charity  and  faith. 
They  who  possess  those  graces  will  do  what  they  can  to  render  the  Church 
attractive  to  the  world;  but  they  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  cast 
down,  because,  in  that  respect,  it  may  not  be  realizing  all  they  hoped.  Dis- 
afiections  are  sometimes  a  useful  discipline ;  they  throw  us  back  upon  the 
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cultivation  of  spiritual  life,  and  enable  us  to  see  something  of  the  feebleness 
of  our  prudence,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  the  outward  progress  of  the  Church  among 
mankind.    National  peculiarities  play  their  part     The  laws  of  one  country 
may  Be  favorable  to  its  development ;  those  of  another  may  discourage  it 
Of  this  latter  there  are  plenty  of  examples  in  Europe.     The  country  in 
which  the  greatest  freedom  prevails  affords  the  best  soil  for  the  Church's 
growth ;  and,  therefore,  its  successes  in  America  should  be  greater  than  in 
England.    The  Church  with  you  has  a  pohtical  advantage  which  the  Church 
with  us  does  not  possess.   It  is  true  we  have  full  freedom  for  spiritual  thought 
and  action,  and  that  w^may  sit  under  our  vine  and  fig-tree,  none  making  us 
afraid.    Still  this  liberty  of  the  Church  b  met  with  legal  and  practical  disad- 
vantages.   Here  there  has  existed,  for  many  generations,  an  ecclesiasticism 
connected  with  the  State,  w^ich  denies  to  others  the  privileges  which  itself 
enjoys.     From  this  state  of  things  great  wealth  has  been  accumulated,  and 
a  prestige  of  worldly  respectability  created.     Those  advantages  of  that 
ecclesiasticism  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  populace  unfavorable  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  those  who  diflfer  from  it,  and  who  are  not  represented 
by  property  and  position.    In  securing  for  itself  a  political  privilege  from 
which  others  are  excluded,  it  not  only  unfolded  a  worldliness  that  is  inimical 
to  spiritual  life,  but  it  has  fostered  a  worldliness  among  the  people  which 
does  not  permit  them  to  see  religious  truth  unless  it  be  associated  with  wealth 
and  power.    With  these  attractions  the  English  Establishment  was  enabled 
to  transfer  its  doctrines  to  some  of  the  leading  nonconformist  churches,  so 
that  even  dissent  is  little  else  than  a  disagreement  about  political  privileges. 
Thus  a  state   of  things  has  grown  up  which  interposes  hindrances  to  the 
progress  of  the  New  Church  in   this  country,  which  does  not  prevail  in 
America.     They  belong  to  a  worldliness  created  and  fostered  by  a  state  of 
ecclesiasticism,  from  which  you  are  politically  free.     The  New  Church  with 
you,  viewed  from  the  laws  of  your  country,  has  a  political  footing  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  religious  community  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  not  those  im- 
pediments to  contend  with  which  annoy  and  oppress  us  here.     We  congrat- 
ulate you  upon  the  advantages  which  you  thus  possess,  and  feel  assured  that 
your  example  of  being  free  from  the  frowns  darted  by  a  state  religion,  must 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  countries  of  Europe,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  aid  in  the  establishment  of  religious  equality  throughout  the  world. 
So  fine  an  example  of  religious  freedom  cannot  be  lost.     The  Divine  Provi- 
dence will  hold  its  own  work  up  to  the  attention  of  the  nations,  and,  by  it, 
exercise  upon  them  a  favorable  influence.     The  statesmen  of  Italy  have 
hitely  seen  it  with  admiration,  and  they  are  urging  its  adoption  upon  their 
countrymen. 

In  England,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  principle  of  equity ;  earnest  and  reasoning  appeals  have  been 
addressed  to  the  legislature,  and  several  enactments  by  which  the  *'  estab- 
lished church  "  asserted  its  superiority  have  been  removed  from  the  statute- 
book.    Others  yet  remain ;  but  great  efforts  are  being  made,  and  large  funds 
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are  being  annually  raised,  in  order  to  urge  upon  parliament  the  duty  and 
the  justice  of  repealing  them.  The  success  which  has  attended  former  efforts 
in  this  direction,  will,  no  doubt,  follow  the  exertions  now  in  force ;  leading 
men  among  all  classes  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  main- 
tain a  political  connection  between  any  particular  church  and  the  state. 
Truth  does  not  need  it ;  falsehood  ought  not  to  have  it ;  and  freedom  says  it 
must  not  be.  This  utterance  of  freedom  will  not  fall  unheeded  by  thb  world ; 
it  will  surely  work  its  way  among  mankind,  and  achieve  its  conquests  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  nations ;  and,  as  New  Churchmen,  we  associate  its  efforts 
with  the  new  love  of  liberty,  and  those  new  perceptions  of  its  duties,  which 
are  the  outbirths  of  the  last  judgment  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 
These  efforts  are  among  the  favorable  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ; 
and  they  are  doing  something  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  freer  reception  of  the 
spiritual  teachings  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  for  the  more  effectual  descent 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  from  God  to  men. 

But  while  efforts  are  being  made  by  politicians  to  extinguish  laws  which 
have  served  to  create  an  attractive  prestige  for  the  "  Establishment,**  unfa- 
vorable to  the  freedom  and  respectability  of  other  denominations ;  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  **  Establishment  *'  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by  its 
clergj',  has  become  exceedingly  disturbed.  Doctrines  are  being  disputed  ; 
discipline  is  being  defied ;  and  three  great  parties  have  come  into  prominence. 
They  are  known  as  "  High  Church,"  »*  Low  Church,"  and  **  Broad  Church." 
Ihe  first  are  teaching  doctrines  and  insisting  upon  practices  unknown  to  the 
Protestant  Church  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  indeed,  they  speak  of 
the  Reformation  as  a  mistake  to  be  deplored.  The  second  doggedly  and 
unintelligently  adhere  to  what  they  call  evangelical  doctrines,  and  which 
obtained  considerable  popularity  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
These  two,  while  they  earnestly  dislike  each  other,  cordially  agree  in  de- 
nouncing the  third.  They  call  the  third  party  Rationalists,  because  they 
have  ventured  to  speak  a  little  reasonably  about  the  faith  and  criticisms  of 
both.  They  design  by  that  title  to  make  reason  odious  when  applied  to 
religious  dogma,  because  they  feel  that  such  dogma  will  not  bear  its  scrutiny ; 
and  the  **  Rationalists  '*  themselves,  in  too  many  cases,  refuse  to  be  guided 
by  the  light  which  the  Scriptures  reveal. 

Such  is  the  state  of  parties  in  the  "  Established  Church  "  of  this  countr}'. 
The  bishops,  who  are  participants  in  those  divisions,  have  no  power  to  arrest 
the  disorders  which  are  being  created.  The  parties  are  all  held  to  the  State 
by  a  political  bond,  the  snapping  of  which,  it  is  believed,  would  result  in  the 
disclosure  of  ecclesiastical  tyrannies  and  crudities,  indiffercntism  and  world- 
lincss,  little  dreamt  of  by  the  world  at  large.  Doubtless  there  are  many 
good  and  honest  men  belonging  to  each  party ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  the 
condition  into  which  a  system  has  descended,  and  not  of  the  probabilities  of 
individual  excellence.  Although  the  bond  is  not  yet  broken,  and  full  pub- 
licity is  not  yet  obtained  for  the  bitterness  of  the  disputations  which  prevail, 
it  is  well  known  to  exist.  The  battle  is  being  fought  among  them  in  polit- 
ical captivity ;  all  regard  it  as  a  most  disastrous  experience ;  and  who,  among 
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New  Churchmen,  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  vastation  intended 
to  bring  errors  to  the  sarface  for  the  purpose  of  rejection,  and  so  to  prepare 
for  the  evolution  of  a  brighter  and  more  perfect  day. 

It  is  also  observed  that  dissenting  denominations  are  not  without  intestine 
strifes.  Orthodoxy  is  not  so  satisfying  as  it  once  was ;  it  is  inducing  uneasi- 
ness that  was  not  known  to  its  professors  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Efforts 
are  being  made  by  some  of  the  best  taught  and  most  influential  of  those  com- 
munities, to  break  through  the  narrowness  of  sectarian  sentiment,  and  place 
them  upon  a  platform  of  broader  thought.  Many  of  their  ministers  evince 
impatience  at  the  control  which  the  orthodoxy  of  the  bodies  impose.  Soci- 
eties divide,  and  congregations  are  found  to  change  their  ministers  with 
ominous  frequency.  Prudence  endeavors  to  conceal  the  uneasiness  which 
exists ;  but  there  it  is.  Fermentations  of  this  kind  show  to  us  that  there  are 
influences  at  work,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  make  way  for  the  entrance 
of  that  beaut'fful  charity  and  faith  which  are  now  offered  to  the  acceptance 
of  mankind  in  the  glorious  teachings  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Such  is  the  general  state  of  religious  society  in  this  country.  The  churches, 
upon  every  side,  are  more  or  less  infested  by  obscurity  and  commotion.  Al- 
though we  may  deplore  the  causes  which  have  led  to  those  results,  we  are 
consoled  with  the  belief  that  they  are  among  the  realizations  of  prophecy,  — 
vastatings  requisite  to  throw  off  the  errors  which  have  clustered  round  Chris- 
tianity, and  fixed  themselves  upon  the  Word, — and  precursors  to  a  brighter 
period  than  any  which  has  hitherto  dawned  upon  the  Christian  Church. 
Amidst  all  those  turmoils  of  the  departing  churches,  the  duties  which  mainly 
devolve  upon  the  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  to  work  and  wait. 
Quietness  and  confidence  will  be  our  strengtL  If  we  honestly  and  earnestly 
cultivate  the  high  principles  of  our  profession,  we  may  become  channels  for 
the  conveyance  of  a  more  abundant  life  and  light  to  the  world.  We  should 
not  murmur  at  the  apparent  slowness  with  which  our  Church  progresses ; 
impatience  is  a  corporeal  affection,  calculated  to  retard  the  result  we  may 
be  solicitous  to  hasten.  Quality  is  of  more  importance  than  quantity  ;  num- 
bers will  increase  as  honesty  improves ;  as  we  love  justice  and  judgment  the 
borders  of  Jerusalem  will  be  enlarged ;  for  every  one  who  cultivates  this 
love  is  providing  means  for  widening  the  borders  of  the  Holy  City. 

The  Conference  rejoices  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  gigantic  strug- 
gle in  which  your  nation  has  been,  engaged,  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  physical  and  civil  planes  of  human  life.  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  that  struggle  has  been  the  means  of  providing  freedom  for  four  millions 
of  persons  who  were  previously  in  bonds,  how  can  we  help  believing  that 
such  a  beneficent  result  is  associated  with  some  interior  influences  operating 
upon  the  spiritual  planes  of  human-  life  V  Surely  it  has  been  attended  with 
a  new  impulse  aiding  your  great  nation  with  an  improved  perception  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  and  the  demands  of  justice ;  and  we  have  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  this  great  principle  will  play  a  noble  and  generous  part  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  and  reconciliation  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

The  love  of  country  b  a  high  principle  of  charity ;  but  this  patriotism,  to 
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be  genuine,  must  spring  out  of  higher  loves,  —  the  love  of  the  Church  and 
the  love  of  the  Lord  :  they  who  cultivate  these  loves  in  orderly  succession, 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  wise  and  happy  people. 

In  conveying  to  our  American  brethren  the  fraternal  and  affectionate 
regards  of  the  English  Conference,  and  in  reassuring  them  of  the  great 
pleasure  we  have  in  their  annual  correspondence, 
I  am  yours,  whh  sincerity  and  truth, 

£.  D.  Rendell, 
President  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Conference, 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

GENERAL    CONVENTION 

OF  THB 

>    NEW  JERUSALEM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


PREAMBLE. 

Thx  members  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  New  Church  in  America 
receive  and  acknowledge  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as 
revealed  in  the  theological  writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg;  the  three  es- 
sentials of  which  are  laid  down  in  the  work  on  the  ''Divine  Providence/' 
No.  259,  and  are  as  follows  :  — 

"  There  are  three  essentials  of  the  Church, — 

"  1.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord's  Divinity. 

"2.  The/icknowledgment  of  the  holiness  of  the  Word. 

"  8.  The  life  which  is  called  charity." 

They  adopt,  as  rules  of  discipline  or  laws  of  charity,  the  Lord's  words  in 
Matt.  V.  28,  24  :  "  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  re- 
memberest  that  thy  brother  bath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before 
the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift."  And  in  Matt,  xviii.  16-17 :  "  Moreover,  if  thy  brother 
shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But,  if  he  will  not 
hear,  take  with  tliee  one  or  two  more ;  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses every  word  may  be  established.  And,  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them, 
tell  it  unto  the  Church :  but,  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 

And  they  unite  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  on  the  earth,  by  learning  and  performing 
tliose  uses  which  appropriately  belong  to  a  general  body  of  the  Church ;  and, 
for  their  organization  and  guidance,  they  adopt  the  following 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Of  the  Name,  and  Meetings. 

Sect.  1.  —  The  general  body  of  tlie  receiyers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  '*  The  Greneral  Conyention  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem in  the  United  States  of  America ;  "  and  it  shall  meet,  annually  or  other- 
wise, at  such  times  and  places  as  may  bo  determined  by  the  Convention  itself, 
or  by  its  Executive  Committee. 

0/  Membership, 

Sect.  2.  —  The  General  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  Associations,  and 
other  collective  bodies  of  the  Church,  and  isolated  receivers. 

Sect.  8.  —  All  ministers  belonging  to  the  Associations  and  other  collective 
bodies  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this  body  shall  be  members  of  tlie 
General  Convention. 

Sect.  4.  —  Every  Association  or  other  collective  body  of  the  Church  belong- 
ing to  this  Convention  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates  ;  and  every  such  body 
Dumbering  fifty  members  shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates,  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  every  additional  fifty  members. 

Sect.  5.  —  When  a  Society  is  represented  in  an  Association  or  other  collect- 
ive body  of  the  Church  which  sends  delegates  to  this  Convention,  such  Society 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  other  representatives  in  the  Convention ;  but  every 
Association  or  other  collective  body  of  the  Church  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many 
delegates  as  the  Societies  composing  it  are  entitled  to,  and  to  such  representation 
for  its  isoUted  members  as  it  would  be  entitled  to  if  no  Societies  belonged  thereto. 

Sect.  6.  —  At  all  meetings  of  the  Convention,  the  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives of  any  Association,  Society,  or  otiier  collective  body  of  the  Church, 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  the  whole  vote  to  which  its  ministers  and  delegates 
might  be  entitled  if  it  were  fully  represented  in  the  Convention. 

Sect.  7.  —  Ministers  and  isolated  receivers,  who  are  so  situated  that  they 
cannot  be  members  of,  or  conveniently  act  with,  a  Society,  Association,  or 
other  collective  body,  are  invited  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  may  be  ad- 
niitteil  members  thereof  by  vote  of  the  Convention ;  but  no  such  minister  or 
isolated  receiver  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Convention,  unless  he  acknowledge 
the  three  essentials  of  the  Church  as  laid  down  in  259,  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg's  *'  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Providence,"  and  assent  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  8.  —  Applications  for  the  membership  of  isolated  receivers  may  be 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  who  shall  refer  all  such  applications  to 
the  Executive  Committee ;  or  such  applications  may  be  made  directly  to  tlie 
Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  9.  — All  associated  bodies  of  the  Church,  which  are  not  now  connected 
with  this  Convention  or  authorized  to  be  represented  therein,  may  be  admitted 
members  thereof,  upon  application,  by  vote  of  the  Convention. 

Of  the  Organization, 

Sect.  10.  —  The  ofllcers  of  this  Convention  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer ;  together  with  a  Committee  on 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs ;  and  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  sixteen  per- 
sons, of  which  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  tlie 
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Convention  shall  be  ex  officio  members ;  who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention  subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until 
others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places. 

Sect.  11.  —  The  President  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Convention, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  implied  by  the  name  of  his  office,  or  may 
be  required  of  him  by  the  Constitution  or  Convention.  The  Vice-President 
shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  when  requested  by  him. 

Sect.  12.  —  The  Secretary  shall  keep  and  preserve  a  record  of  the  doings 
of  the  Convention  in  a  book  suitable  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  shall  record 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  including  all  motions,  whether  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  or  negative ;  and  this  record  shall  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  himself  at  the  end  of  every  session.  He  shall  preserve  all  im- 
portant documents  coming  before  the  Convention,  and  all  other  documents  at 
least  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Convention,  together  with  one  hun- 
dred complete  sets  of  the  printed  Journals  for  the  use  of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  18.  —  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  general  contributions  and  dona- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  Convention  ;  specific  contributions  for  aiding  the 
distribution  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  for  supporting  missions,  and  for 
educating  candidates  for  the  ministry,  or  other  church  purposes  ;  and  hold  the 
same,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Convention  or  its  Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  14.  —  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  other 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Convention;  but  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sect.  15.  —  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  a  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  affairs  of  the  Convention  in  the  interim  of  its  meetings ;  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  take  all  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  orderly  and 
necessary,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  to  dissemi- 
nate the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  and  promote  its  general  good.  They  may 
appoint  messengers  from  the  Convention  to  any  other  associated  body  of  tlie 
Church ;  may  authorize  the  payment  of  money  from  the  treasury,  upon  the 
order  of  the  President,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  ;  or  of  the  President  or 
Secretary,  countersigned  by  any  other  member  of  the  Executive  Committee : 
and  said  Committee  shall  be  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  16.  —  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be  called  by  the 
President,  Secretary,  or  any  three  members  thereof,  upon  giving  thirty  days' 
notice  by  letter,  the  time  to  be  computed  from  the  mailing  of  the  letter ;  and, 
at  all  meetings  of  said  Committee,  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No  appro- 
priation of  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  two  hundred  dollars  shall  be  made  by 
said  Committee,  unless  a  minority  of  the  members  thereof  assent  thereto ;  and 
no  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  Turner  or  Rice  Funds  shall  be  appropriated 
by  the  Committee  ;  nor  shall  any  appropriation  he  made  by  said  Committee  at 
any  time,  beyond  the  amount  in  the  treasury  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  appropriation  :  but  the  Committee  or  Treasurer  may  accept  loans  of  monej, 
on  the  condition  that  it  may  be  hereafter  refunded  fh>m  the  assets  of  the  Con> 
vention  ;  for  the  repayment  of  which,  neither  the  members  of  the  Convention 
nor  the  Turner  or  Rice  Funds  shall  be  held  responsible. 

Sect.  17.  —  The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affiiirs  shall  be  charged  with 
all  matters  pertauiing  to  the  office  and  duty  of  ministers,  except  so  far  as  the 
same  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  this  Constitution,  or  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
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Conrention  ;  and  they  shall  liare  power  to  act  in  all  such  matters,  with  the 
ooDcurrenoe  of  the  Convention  or  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  18.  —  All  officers  and  Standing  Committees  shall  report  in  writing  to 
the  Convention  at  each  session ;  and  the  Committee  on  Ecdesiastical  Affiiirs 
and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  report  all  thein  doings  to  the  Convention. 

0/  the  Minuiry, 

Sect.  19. — Receivers  of  the  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
who  have  been  baptized  by  a  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry,  may  be  licensed  by  an  Ordaining  Minister,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  one  year  at  a  time,  to  lead  in  public  worship,  to  read  the  Word, 
to  say  the  prayers,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  to  officiate  at 
Minerals. 

Sbct.  20.  —  Pastors  or  Missionaries  may  be  ordained  by.-«n  Ordaining  Min- 
ister. Their  office  and  duty,  in  addition  to  those  of  a  Licentiate,  shall  be  to 
administer  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  to  officiate  at  weddings,  to  administer  the 
Holy  Supper,  to  watch  over  tlie  members,  instruct  and  lead  them  in  the  way 
of  life,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  pertaining  to  their  office  as  may  be 
re^inired  of  tliem. 

Sect.  21.  — ^Ordaining  Ministers  shall  possess,  in  addition  to  the  powers  of 
Pkstors  or  Missionaries,  the  authority  to  grant  licenses  and  ordain  ministers. 

Sect.  22.  ~  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Pastor  or  Missionary  must  be  a 
good  and  orderly  member  of  some  regularly  instituted  Society  of  the  New 
Church;  and  shall  bring  a  certificate  of  this  fkct  from  the  Society  to  which  he 
belongs.  He  must  desire  and  intend  to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and  shall  present  a  written  declaration  of  that  desire  and  intention  to 
the  Ordaining  Minister.  He  must  have  been  previously  licensed,  and  must 
have  officiated  under  a  license  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year ;  and  he 
must  be  invited  by  some  regularly  instituted  Society  of  the  New  Church  to 
become  its  Pastor,  or  be  recommended  by  the  authority  of  some  Association 
or  other  general  body  of  the  Church,  or  by  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical 
Affiiirs  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention. 

Sect.  23.  —  A  candidate  for  the  office  of  Ordaining  Minister  must  be  a  Pastor 
of  some  regularly  instituted  Society  of  the  New  Church,  and  must  be  willing 
to  perform  tlie  duties  of  an  Ordaining  Minister* 

Sect.  24.  —  Persons  without  the  bounds  of  an  Association  or  othdr  general 
body  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  this  Convention,  may  be  licensed  by  any 
Ordaining  Minister,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  authority  of  the  Association  of 
which  said  Ordaining  Minister  is  a  member ;  or  may  be  ordained  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sect.  25.  — The  authority  of  all  Ministers  and  Licentiates,  under  this  Con- 
•titution,  is  conferred  upon  them  as  officers  of  the  Convention ;  and  no  person 
shall  be  licensed,  ordained,  or  consecrated,  within  the  bounds  of  any  Associar 
tion  or  other  general  body  of  the  Church  in  connection  witli  tliis  Convention, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  authority  of  such  Association  or  general  body : 
and  all  applications  for, constituting  an  Ordaining  Minister  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Afiiiirs ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  constituted 
an  Ordaining  Minister  without  the  approbation  of  the  Convention,  or  the  con- 
currence of  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, if  the  Convention  be  not  in  sestion :  provided  that  no  person  sliall  be 
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constituted  an  Ordaining  Minister,  whose  ordination  is  not  concurred  in  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Committee,  unless  so  ordered  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Conrention  present  at  any  of  its  meetings. 

Sect.  26.  —  Whenerer  any  licensed  or  ordained  person  shall  call  in  question 
any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  contained  in  the  theological  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  or  when  his  conduct  or  practices  shall  be  such  as  are 
manifestly  injurious  to  the  Church,  or  when  his  life  shall  evidently  be  not  con- 
formable to  the  Divine  Commandments,  he  may  be  suspended  fVom  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  as  such  Licentiate  or  Minister,  by  the  authority  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, or  other  general  body  of  the  Church,  within  whose  bounds  he  may  be 
laboring  or  residing,  until  Uie  next  meeting  of  the  Convention :  but  he  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  next  Grcneral  Convention ;  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Convention,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Committee  on  Elccle- 
siastical  Afiairs,  may  remove  such  suspension,  until  his  case  shall  be  acted  upon 
by  the  General  Convention.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Convention 
may,  for  like  cause,  suspend  any  Licentiate  or  Minister  not  within  the  bounds 
of  an  Association  or  other  general  body  of  the  Church  in  connection  witli  this 
Convention.  And  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ecclesiastical  Afl&irs  of  this  Convention,  or  the  Presiding  Minister,  Superin- 
tendent, or  President,  of  an  Association  or  other  general  body  of  the  Church, 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  that  the  Licentiate  or  Minister  should 
suspend  his  functions  before  there  is  time  or  opportunity  to  lay  the  case  before 
such  Executive  Committee,  or  the  authority  of  the  Association  or  other  general 
body  of  the  Church,  such  Chairman,  Presiding  Minister,  Superintendent,  or 
President,  shall  notify  such  Licentiate  or  Minister  not  to  further  exercise  the 
authority  of  Licentiate  or  Minister,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  matter  can  be 
brought  before  the  tribunal  herein  authorized  to  suspend.  The  Convention 
may  for  like  cause  suspend  any  Licentiate  or  Minister. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

Sect.  1. — There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  Religious  Instruction, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select,  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  such  books  as 
they  may  deem  well  suited  to  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion as  they  may  think  useful. 

Sect.  2.  —  There  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  establish  and  maintain  a  correspondence  with  public 
bodies  and  individuals  of  the  New  Chun^ii  in  other  countries ;  to  receive  and 
answer  communications  from  receivers  of  the  doctrines,  who  may  address  them 
from  abroad,  on  matters  relating  to  the  Church ;  to  attend  to  such  matters  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  referred  to'  them  by  the  Convention ;  to  extend  the 
hand  of  charity,  in  the  way  of  counsel,  aid,  and  protection,  to  any  properly 
recommended  receivers  who  may  present  themselves  from  abroad ;  and  to  give 
suitable  introductions  to  receivers  going  abroad.  They  shall  also  take  meas- 
ures for  causing  their  existence  as  a  permanent  Bo|ird,  and  their  personal 
addresses,  to  be  made  known  to  the  members  of  the  New  Church  in  foreign 
countries. 

Sect.  8.  — -  There  shall  be  a  Committee  ontlic  Journal,  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Convention  shall  be  Chairman.    It  shall  be  their  duty  to  procure  the 
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pnblicatioii  of  the  Journal  entire  as  recorded,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
ConTention ;  and  such  reports  or  other  documents  received  by  the  Conrention, 
not  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Convention,  as  they  may  deem  useful ;  with 
such  number  of  copies  for  distribution  as  the  Committee  shall  judge  necessary. 
For  the  expense  of  printing  the  Journal,  the  Committee  may  draw  on  the 
Treasurer  for  any  unappropriated  funds  in  his  hands. 

SscT.  4. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  at  the  opening  of 
each  session  of  the  Convention,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  Book  of  Records, 
the  Jonmals  of  the  Convention,  and  such  papers  as  may  be  in  his  possession 
reUting  to  unfinished  or  other  business  likely  to  come  before  the  Convention ; 
and  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  audit  his  account  for  travelling  expenses,  and 
tD  pay  the  same. 

Sbct.  5.  — All  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
rention,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Convention,  or  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitatioo. 

Sect.  6.  —  The  rules  and  regulations  which  obtain  in  deliberative  assemblies 
generally  are  adopted  by  the  Convention  until  otherwise  ordered. 

SxcT.  7.  —  The  yeai  and  noyc  shall  be  taken,  whenever  they  are  called  for  by 
one  fifth  of  the  persons  voting. 

Sect.  8.  —  The  Constitution  shall  be  reprinted  with  each  Journal. 


STANDING  RESOLUTIONS  AND  ORDERS. 


Orders  Relating  to  the  Convention. 

That  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  be  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  Word, 
and  prayer,  every  morning. 

That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  be  administered  on  the  Sabbath  in- 
cluded in  the  Session  of  the  Convention. 

That  all  communications  addressed  to  the  Convention,  during  the  interim 
between  its  sessions,  be  sent  to  the  President  or  Secretary. 

All  addresses  ordered  by  the  Convention  to  go  forth  in  its  name  shall  first 
be  submitted  to  the  Convention  for  adoption. 

When  a  Report  is  presented,  it  shall  be  considered  as  received,  unless  ob- 
jected to.  If  objected  to,  the  question  of  its  reception  shall  be  taken.  But  its 
reception  expresses  no  approval  of  its  contents.     (Jour.  1854,  p.  19.) 

No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes  at  one  time,  nor  more  than 
twice  upon  any  subject,  without  the  consent  or  leave  of  the  Convention. 

The  Vice-President  is  to  appoint  the  Standing  Committees  in  the  President's 
absence. 

On  some  evening  during  each  annual  session  of  the  Convention,  a  meeting 
shall  be  held  for  conference  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  to  make  preparation  therefor. 

When  the  Convention  has  voted  to  admit  an  Association  or  a  Society  of  the 
New  Church  to  membership  in  the  Convention,  the  President  shall  announce 
the  names  of  its  delegates,  and  invite  them  to  come  forward.  He  shall  then 
inform  them  of  the  vote  of  the  Convention  by  which  the  Association  or  Society 
to  which  they  belong  was  admitted  to  membership ;  after  which,  all  the  mem- 
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bera  of  the  Convention  rising,  he  shall,  in  behalf  of  tlie  Conyention,  give  the 
delegates  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  welcome  tliem  to  all  the  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  by  delegates  from  similar  Associations  and  Societies. 

Order  relating  to  the  Executive  Committee, 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  its  General  Report  to  the  Convention 
as  early  as  the  second  day  of  its  annual  session,  embracing  all  subjects  in- 
tended to  be  brought  before  the  body  for  its  action. 

Orders  relcOing  to  the  Prendent, 

He  shall  present  an  Annual  Report  or  Message,  setting  forth  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  Convention  ;  and  shall  deliver  an  Address  before  it,  on  some 
day  of  each  session,  upon  some  of  its  more  important  interests. 

He  shall  annually  address  the  English  Conference,  or  appoint  some  person 
to  do  so  in  his  stead. 

Order  relating  to  the  Secretary. 

He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  distribute  to  the  Ministers, 
Societies,  and  Associations  belonging  to  this  Convention,  the  Minutes  of  the 
English  Conference,  and  other  documents  sent  to  this  Convention  for  distri- 
bution, as  soon  as  received. 

Order  relative  to  the  Treasurer, 

Resolved,  That  there  be  appropriated  from  the  fUnds  of  the  Convention  the 
necessary  amounts  to  enable  tlie  Board  of  Publications,  in  addition  to  such 
specific  contributions  as  may  be  made,  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  said  Board ; 
said  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  upon  the  order  of  said  Board. 

The  Treasurer  shall  furnish  annually  for  the  Journal  a  statement  of  the 
Legacies  made  to  this  Convention. 

Order  relating  to  the  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

The  Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  AflSurs  shall  consist  of  the  Ordaming  Min- 
isters, and  one  Pastor  to  be  elected  from  each  Association  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three  Societies  ;  and  ftx)m  every  Association  consisting  of  ten  Societies 
a  second  Pastor  shall  be  elected,  and  an  additional  Pastor  for  every  ten  addi- 
tional Societies. 

Order  relating  to  Ministers. 

When  a  Minister  is  ordained  by  authority  of  the  Convention,  he  shall  be 
considered  a  Minister  and  Member  of  the  Convention,  and  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction, until  his  connection  therewith  shall  be  severed  by  voluntary  act  on  his 
part,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Convention. 

Order  relative  to  Members  6y  Election, 

Whenever  any  person,  who  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention, 
shall  become  united  with  an  Association,  or  other  collective  body  of  the  Church, 
which  is  connected  with  this  Convention,  his  name  shall  be  omitted  from  the 
list  of  those  who  are  members  by  election. 

Trustee  of  the  Tafd  Fund. 
In  1864,  Mr.  William  A.  WeUman,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  was  made  Trnttee 
of  the  Tafel  Fund,  with  fhll  powers. 
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STANDING  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To  Asaociatians,  ^. 

Each  Auociation  or  other  coUectiTe  body  of  the  ChurCh  is  requested  to  re- 
port annually  a  list  of  its  ministers. 

To  laolated  Societies. 

To  establish  a  Sabbath-school,  and  to  give  it  watchful  care,  in  which  the 
tryths  of  the  Church  shall  be  distinctly  taught. 

To  adopt,  as  rules  of  discipline  or  laws  of  charity,  what  is  taught  by  the 
Lord  in  Matt.  y.  28,  24,  and  xviii.  15-17. 

To  establish  free  libraries  of  the  theological  works  of  Swedenborg,  for  loan 

to  all  who  are  interested. 

To,  Ministers, 

To  all  ministers  not  connected  with  any  Association,  to  report  to  the  Con- 
rention  at  each  session,  stating  where  they  are  employed,  and  for  what  portion 
of  the  time. 

To  keep  a  record  of  the  names,  ages,  residence,  &c.,  of  all  persons  baptized 
by  them. 


OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1867-68. 


President.  .    .  Rev.  THOMAS  WORCESTER 

Vice-Pbesident  Mr.  J.  YOUNG  SCAMMON  . 

Sbcretart   .     .  Rev.  T.  B.  HAYWARD    .    .    . 

Treasurer  .    .  Mr.  ROBERT  L.  SMITH      . 


Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago t  111. 
Bridgeioater,  Mass. 
Jamaica,  L.  /.,  N.  Y, 


Executive  Committeee. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  ez  officio;  and 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  of  Chicago,  III. ;  Oliver  Gerrish,  of  Portland,  Me. ; 
Sampson  Reed  and  David  L.  Webster,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  William  H.  Benade 
and  DaTid  McCandless,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Milo  G.  Williams,  of  Urbana,  and 
Jacob  L.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati,  0. ;  Chauncey  Giles  and  Thomas  Hitchcock, 
of  New  York ;  Lyman  S.  Bumham,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  Dr.  John  Foner- 
den,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Thomas  Worcester,  Samuel  F.  Dike,  J.  R.  Hibbard,  James  P. 
Stuart,  Thomas  Wilks,  Chauncey  Giles,  Abiel  Silver,  ex  officio;  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Pettee,  Warren  Goddard,  George  Field,  Wm.  H.  Benade,  Wil- 
liam B.  Haydcn,  Willard  G.  Day,  Jabez  Fox,  John  C.  Ager,  George  F.  Stearns, 
and  John  Coddard. 

Committee  on  B/digious  Instruction, 

Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Pettee,  William  B.  Hayden,  T.  B.  Hayward,  J.  P.  Stuart, 
J.  R.  Hibbard,  Chauncey  Giles,  John  Worcester,  Willard  G.  Day,  John  C. 
Ager,  and  Greorge  N.  Smith ;  and  Mr.  John  Westall. 
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Committee  of  Foreign  Correspondence. 

J.  Toung  Scammon,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  Jolm  Fonerden,  of  Baltimore ;  Rev. 
Arthur  O.  Brickroan,  of  Baltimore ;  Rey.  S.  F.  Dike,  of  Bath,  Me. ;  and  Rev. 
Frank  Sewall,  of  Glendale,  O. 

Committee  on  the  Journal. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Hajward,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Second  Secretary. 

Board  of  Publications. 

J.  Toung  Scammon,  of  Chicago ;  Robert  L.  Smith,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  T. ; 
Rev.  William  B.  Hay  den,  of  Portland,  Me.;  Sampson  Reed  and  David  L. 
Webster,  and  Rev.  James  Reed,  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard,  of  Chicago, 
lU. ;  Milo  6.  Williams,  of  Urbana,  Ohio ;  Thomas  Hitchcock,  Rev.  Chauncey 
Giles,  and  William  C.  Church,  of  New  York ;  Jacob  L.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Benade,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Rev.  WiUard  H.  Hinkley, 
of  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Eugene  Laible,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


'      MINISTERS  BELONGING  TO  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 


Ordaining  Ministkbs. 
Thomas  Worcester,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.      .        .    consecrated 

Samuel  Fuller  Dike,  Bath,  Me 

John  Randolph  Hibbard,  Chicago,  111.    .        . 

James  Park  Stuart,  New  York 

Thomas  Wilks,  Kellyville,  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.    . 

Chauncey  Giles,  New  York 

Frederick  William  Tuerk,  Berlin,  C.  W. 

Abiel  Silver,  Salem,  Mass 
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Aug. 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


17, 1828 

18, 1847 

18,  1847 

8,1856 

13,  1858 

14,  1868 
12,  1864 
18.  1865 


Pastobs  and  Missionaries. 

Joseph  Pettee,  Abington,  Mass ordained 

*  Warren  Goddard,  North  Bridge  water,  Mass. 

^Horatio  N.  Strong,  Lancaster,  Grant  Co.,  Wis. 

^George  Field,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Thomas  Peckham  Rodman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  H.  Benade,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Jabez  Fox,  Washington,  D.  C. 

T.  B.  Hayward,  Bridgewater,  Mass.    . 

♦Elijah  Bryan,  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.    . 

WilUam  B.  Hayden,  Portland,  Mc.      . 

*Samuel  H.  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

♦John  P.  Perry,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 

John  H.  Williams,  Homer,  Hamilton  Co.,  lo.  . 

John  H.  Miller,  Selma,  Clark  Co.,  O. 

♦Robert  Children,  Lancaster,  Grant  Co.,  Wis. . 

Arthur  O.  Brickman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*  Not  constantly  and  regularly  officiating  at  the  present 
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July  25,1888 
Sept  19,  1889 
Aug.  25,  1842 
May  28,  1848 
May  6,  1847 
June,  1847 
June  16,  1849 
June  14,  185G 
June,  1850 
June  18,  1851 
Aug.  28, 1851 
May  9,  1852 
1853 
May  29,  1853 
Feb.  12,  1854 
Aug.  30, 1855 

time. 
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What  the  Convention  embraces. 


ordained 
« 


John  Henrj  Ragatz,  Chicago,  111. 
Willard  G.  Day,  East  Hockport,  0. 
Edmund  A.  Beaman,  Cincinnati,  0.    . 

Gerhard  Bussman,  Lenox,  lo 

John  Martin  Hofer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

James  Reed,  Boston,  Mass 

Timothy  O.  Paine,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
John  Worcester,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
^Charles  A.  Dunham,  Abington,  Mass. 
Joshua  Trowbridge  Eaton,  Yarmouthport,  Mass. 
^George  Nelson  Smith,  ftoUand,  Mich. 
^James  E.  Mills,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.     . 
Adolph  J.  Bartels,  Canton,  HI.     . 
John  Curtis  Ager,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
*John  Isaac  Herrick,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
*Farrington  Mclntire,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  . 

George  F.  Steams,  Peoria,  111 

C.  Louis  Carriere 

Edward  Craig  Mitchell,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Edwin  Gould,  Montreal,  C.  E 

Frank  Sewall,  Glendale,  Ohio       .... 

Theodore  Edson,  Pomeroy,  0^         .        .        . 

Charles  Harden,  St  Louis,  Mo.  .         .        .        .        .     " 

Samuel  M.  Warren,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Willard  H.  Hinkley,  Wihningtqn,  Del. 

John  Goddard,  Cincinnati,  O 
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May  81, 1867 

Sept.  27, 1857 

April  5,  1858 

Oct    9,   1859 

Nov.  27,  1869 

April  1,  1860 

AprU  6, 1860 

April  6,  18Q0 

April  6,  1860 

June  18, 1860 

June  24, 1860 

Aug.  19,  1860 

Sept  16, 1860 

Sept  16,  1860 

Oct.    7,  1860 

Oct  10,  1861 

Oct  10,  1861 

May    4,1862 

Nov.  27,  1862 

Dec.  14,  1862 

Aug.  28, 1863 

Nov.  29, 1868 

Dec.        1864 

June  24, 1866 

Oct        1866 

Feb.  4,  1866 


LiCEKTIATES  BELONGING   TO   THE    GeNEBAL   CONVENTION. 


licensed 


*John  M.  flibbard,  Bainbridge,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio    . 

Benjamin  Worcester,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Henry  Lovell,  Cambria  Co.,  Penn. 

♦Joseph  Worcester,  Boston       .... 

♦Leonhard  Tafel,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

•W.  F.  Evans,  Claremont,  N.  II. 

♦Charles  C.  Lord,  Hopkinton,  N.  H.    . 

♦John  Jay  Bailey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    . 

♦John  Holden,  New  York ' 

Savilian  Lee,  Baiting  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Hunt,  Baltimore,  Md " 

Charles  H.  Mann,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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May  28, 184^ 
Oct  7, 1857 
AprU  29, 1862 
Oct  8,  1862 
Nov.  24,  1862 
Aug.  20, 1864 
Aug.  20, 1864 
Oct  8,  1864 
Feb.  24,  1865 
Oct  18,  1865 
Oct.  1867 
Feb.   1865 


Not  constantly  and  regularly  officiating  at  the  present  time. 
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THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  composed  of  the  following  Associations,  Isolated  Societies,  and 
Members  by  Election :  — 

ILLINOIS   ASSOCIATION. 

Societies,  —  Chicago,  Peoria,  Canton,  Henry,  Pike  County,  Quincy,  Chicago 
German,  Iowa  German,  and  Homer,  la.,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  isolated 
members. 

MAI^E   AND   NBW   HAMPSHIBB   ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Portland,  Bath,  Gardiner,  Bangor,  Contoocook,  and  isolated  re- 
ceivers. 

MABTLAND   ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Baltimore  First  Society,  Baltimore  Second  Society,  Baltimore 
Third  Society  (German),  Wilmington,  Del.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Warminster, 
Va.,  and  Abingdon,  Va. 

IfASSACHUSBTTS  ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Boston,  Bridgewater,  Abington,  North  Bridgewater,  East  Bridge- 
water,  Yarmouth,  Lowell,  Pawtucket,  Foxborough  and  Mansfield,  West  Bridge- 
water,  Fall  River,  Springfield,  Brookline,  Taunton,  and  Salem. 

MICHIGAN   AND   NOBTHERN   INDIANA   ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  is  composed  of  Societies  and  "  isolated  members  of  the 
Church  "  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Indiana. 

NEW  TOBK   ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  embraces  Societies  and  receivers  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  Societies.  —  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Hoboken, 
Paterson,  Kiverhead,  Baiting  Hollow,  and  Orange. 

OHIO  ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Urbana,  Bellefontaine,  East  Rockport,  Cincinnati,  Paint  Valley, 
Pomeroy,  Kyger,  Glendale,  Newark,  Bowling  Green,  and  Cincinnati  German, 
and  isolated  receivers. 

FBNNSTLTANIA  ASSOCIATION. 

Societies.  —  Delaware  County,  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  8d,  Pittsburg,  and 
Lancaster. 

SOCIETIES   BELONGING   TO  THE    CONVENTION,   BUT   NOT   TO    AN   ASSOCIATION. 

Philadelpliia  Second  Society admitted    1824 

Buffalo  Society,  N.  Y "  1869 

New  Orleans  German  Society,  La. "  1869 

Port  Elgin  Society,  C.  W **  I860 

Wellesley  Society,  C.  W «*  I860 

St.  Louis,  Mo. "  1866 

New  Orleans,  La. "  1866 

Edenfield,  Pa "  1866 

Milwaukee,  Wis. "  1867 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE  OBHBRAL    CONVENTION   BT  ELECTION. 

Rev.  Elijah  Bryan admitted  1866 

Jolin  L.  Jewett,  New  York "  1860 

Homer  G.  Plantz,  Key  Wert,  Florida "  1864 


PLACES   CONTAINING  SOCIETIES  AND  RECEIVERS. 


PLACES  CONTAINING  SOCIETIES  ABE  MARKED   WITH  ASTERISKS. 


MAINE. 

Auburn,  Mrs.  Harrison  Stevens. 

Augusta,  Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins. 

*Bangor,  Isaac  S.  Whitman. 

♦Bath,  Rev.  S.  F.  Dike. 

Brownville,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Hill. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  A.  Sawyer. 

Cornish,  Mrs.  S.  Pike. 

Danville,  Mrs.  Anna  McKenney. 

Dexter,  H.  G.  H.  Swanton. 

Dixmont.  Mr.  Butnam. 

Dover,  Mrs.  Dr.  Cook. 

Eastport,  Mrs.  Gideon  Stickney. 

Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Charles  Jay. 

Freeport,  Dr.  E.  Wells. 

♦Gardiner,  H.  B.  Hoskins. 

Hallowell,  I).  P.  Liverraore. 

Houlton,  Augustus  Pierce. 

Jay,  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hyde. 

Kendall's    Mills,    Mrs.    Caroline    M. 
Evans. 

Kennebunkport,  Capt.  John  L.  Little. 

Leeds  Centre,  F.  B.  Leonard. 

Limerick,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Meserve. 

Limington,  Mrs.  Josiah  Marston. 

Marion,  Mrs.  John  C.  Allen. 

Mt.  Vernon,  George  S.  Worcester. 

New  Portland  (East),  Joseph  M.  Den- 
nis. 

North  Monmouth,  A.  S.  Kimball. 

♦Portland,  O.  Gerrish. 

Saccarappa,  Archelaus  Lewis. 

Saco.  Mrs.  E.  Fernald. 

Searsport,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Pray. 

Stow,  Mrs.  Ruby  Warner. 

Thoraaston,  (rcorge  I.  Robinson. 

Union,  Mrs.  Marcy  Gove. 

Waterville,    Hon.    W.   A.  P.  Dilling- 
ham, and  Dr.  Byron  Porter. 

Wayne,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Vamum. 

Welchville,  William  M.  Hall. 

West  Charleston,  David  II.  Potter. 

Winslow,  I.  Bowman  Stratton. 

Wiscasset,  Miss  Elizabeth  Parker. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Amherst,  Thomas  Wilkins. 
Bridgewater,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Barber. 
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Claremont,  Rev.  W.  F.  Evans. 
♦Contoocook,  W.  Scott  Davis. 
Drewsville,  Anan  Evans. 
Epsom,  Benjamin  How. 
Farmington,  R.  N.  Pearl. 
Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  Betsy  Haynes. 
Franklin,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neal. 
Hollis,  Taylor  G.  Worcester. 
Hopkinton,  Charles  C.  Lord. 
Laconia,  George  S.  Hilton. 
Landon  Mills,  Mrs.  Dickerman. 
Nashua,  Noah  E.  Hale. 
New  Ipswich,  Miss  Maria  Perry. 
Plymouth,  L.  M.  Howe. 
Sanborton  Bridge,  H.  Streeter. 
Stoddard,  Daniel  Sargent. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Annette  M.  Mason. 
Webster,  Mrs.  Stillman  Chirke. 

VERMONT. 

Middlebury,  James  Jewett. 
Rutland,  Simeon  H.  Edson. 
Springfield,  Frederic  W.  Porter. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

♦Abington,  Rev.  Joseph  Pettee. 
Barnstable,  Chauncey  Conant. 
Berlin,  Artemas  Barnes. 
♦Boston,  Rev.  Thos.  Worcester,  Rev. 

James  Reed. 
♦Bridgewater,  Joseph  A.  Hyde. 
Brimfield,  Augustus  Wheeler. 
♦Brookline,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Wjirren. 
Cambridge,  Prof.  Theophilus  Parsons. 
Clmrlestown,  James  M.  Stone. 
Dorchester,  Frederic  Nichols. 
Dover,  Linus  Bliss. 
♦East  Bridftewater,  Rev.  T.  O.  Paine. 
East  Douglass,  Strickland  Kelly. 
Easton,  Dr.  Caleb  Swan. 
Edgartown,  M.  V.,  Dr.  I.  H.  Lucas. 
Fairhaven,  Dr.  James  C.  Mara. 
♦Fall  River,  John  Westall. 
Falmouth,  R.  S.  Wood. 
Fitchburg,  Rev.  V.  Mclntire. 
♦Foxborough,  Mrs.  Dunbar. 
Framingliam,  Miss  Chloe  Haven. 
Franklin,  Joseph  A.  Woodward. 
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Gloucester.  Rev.  S.  H.  Worcester. 
Groton,  Nailianiel  Liverraore. 
Harvard,  Trumbull  Bull. 
Haverhill,  Alfred  F.  Gage. 
Kingston,  Samuel  King. 
Lancaster,  Henry  Wilder. 
Leicester,  Samuel  Soutligate. 
♦Lowell.  B.  S.  Hale. 
Lynn,  Gilbert  Hawkes. 
♦Mansfield,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Cook. 
Marbleliead,  John  Bartol. 
♦Middleborough  Four  Corners,  Col.  E. 

G.  Perkins. 
Nantucket,  Dr.  John  T.  Metcalf. 
Newbury  port,  George  J.  L.  Colby. 
Newtonvilie,  T.  H.  Carter. 
Northampton,  Dr.  E.  E.  Denniston. 
♦North    Bridgewater,    Kev.    Warren 

Goddard,  Rev.  E.  C.  Mitchell. 
Norton,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Lane. 
Orleans,  Mrs.  Abigail  Hopkins. 
Pembroke,  Miss  Sophia  Salmond. 
Pittsfield,  Ahner  K.  Vosburg. 
Plymouth,  Albert  Mason. 
Raynham,  William  Snow. 
Koxburv,  George  Howe. 
♦Salem^  Dr.  S.  M.  Cate. 
Scituate,  Elijah  Jenkins. 
Sharon,  John  Mills. 
Southbridge,  Mrs.  Henry  Baylies. 
South  Deerfield,  Allen  Mansfield. 
South  Randolph,  Thomas  West.  * 
♦Springfield.  Dr.  G.  W.  Swazey. 
Stoneham,  Charles  T.  Norton. 
Stoughton,  Martin  Wales. 
Sudbury,  Mrs.  Shaw. 
♦Taunton,  Dr.  Julius  A.  Thompson. 
TJxbridge,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Morey. 
Waltham,  Benjamin  Worcester. 
Wareham,  Silas  S.  Gibbs. 
Wayland,  Mrs  Judge  Mellen. 
Webster,  Dr.  F.  A.  Albee. 
♦West  Bridgewater,  Nahum  Leonard. 
West  Roxbury,  Dr.  B.  F.  Wing. 
West  Springfield,  J.  Vs.  Ferre. 
Winchester,  A.  H.  Field. 
Worcester,  G.  W.  Wilson. 
Wrentham,  Miss  Eunice  Everett. 
•Yarmouthport,  Rev.  John  P.  Perry. 

RnODB   ISLAND. 

Bristol,  James  Diman. 
Elm  wood.  Luther  Daboll. 
North  l*rovidence,  Adam  Anthony. 
♦Pawtucket,  Francis  Pratt. 
♦Providence,  John  Prentice. 
Riverpoint,  Simon  H.  Greene. 
Woonsocket,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,  Hingr  May. 


East  Lyme,  Thomas  AvAy. 
Middletown,  Julius  Hotchkiss. 
Mystic,  J.  A.  I-amb. 
New  Britain,  S.  G.  Bucknall. 
New  Haven,  Gihnan  Smith. 
Quaker  Farms,  Mrs.  Sarah  Dick. 
Waterbury,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Woolworth. 

NEW   TORK. 

Albany,  S.  A.  Hammond. 
♦Baiting  Hollow,  L.  I.,  R.  L.   Skid- 
more. 
Bath,  Mrs.  Logier. 
Brooklyn,  Rev.  John  C.  Ager. 
Buffalo,  George  Meicham. 
Canastota,  Mrs.  C   l^eed. 
Cazenovia,  Mrs.  M.  Kerr. 
Cuba,  Miss  Mary  Smith. 
i:)anby.  Rev.  Solyman  Brown. 
Greenville,  J.  B.  Woolley. 
Ithaca,  B.  G.  Ferris. 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  Kobert  L.  Smith. 
Lockport,  C.  A.  Olrastead. 
Mount  Vernon,  Dr.  S.  L.  Close. 
♦New  York,  Rev.  Chauncoy  Giles. 
New  York,  Rev.  James  P.  Stuart. 
♦Riverhead,  L.  L,  J.  S.  Hutcliinson. 
Rochester,  Robert  Carter. 
Scottsville,  Hon.  J.  McVean. 
♦South  Danby,  Nathan  Beers. 
Syracuse,  L.  Stevens. 
Troy,  Jefferson  Gardner. 
Utica,  Mrs.  Dr.  Leach. 
Watertown,  J.  Felt,  Jr. 
Westbury,  Miss  I>aura  A.  Mack. 
Woodville,  Enos  Eastman. 

NEW   JERSEY. 

Elizabethtown.  Natlmniel  Munday. 
♦Hoboken,  Samuel  Herbert. 
Jersey  City,  1.  D.  Hunter. 
Mount  Holly,  Joseph  Shaffer. 
New  Brunswick,  Miss  M.  M.  Smith. 
Newton,  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Anderson. 
Orange,  D.  N.  Ho|h»s. 
♦Paterson,  Isaac  D.  Blauvelt. 
Trenton,  E.  F.  Lowthrop. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown,  Isaac  Gregory. 
Altoona,  Henry  Fettinger. 
Bedford,  Miss  H.  S.  Barclay. 
Brown ville,  Eli  Abrams. 
Franklin.  Venango  Co.,  Robert  Ayres. 
Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  Joseph  Young. 
Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  E.  A.  Vick- 

roy. 
Kelly  ville,  Del.  Co  ,  Rev.  Thos.  Wilks. 
♦Lancaster,  Rev.  N.  C  Burnham. 
♦Leraysville,  William  Black. 
M'Connellsburg,  Andrew  J.  CUne. 
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^Philadelphia  Society,  Her.  Thomas    Richmond,  Dr.  A.  Hughes. 


P.  Rodman. 

♦Philadelphia  First  Society,  T.  8.  Ar- 
thur. 

^Philadelphia  Second  Society,  William 
Roberts. 

♦Phihidelphia  Third  Society,  (Frank- 
ford,)  Charles  C.  Oram. 

♦Philadelphia,  Frankford  Society,  J., 
W.  Lever. 

♦Pittsburg.  Rev.  W.  H.  Benade. 

Reading,  P.  M.  Plotts. 

Scranton,  Sandford  Grant. 


Tye  River  Warehouse  P.  0.,  Nelson 
Co.,  Thos.  S.  McClelland. 

♦Warminster,  Willow  Bank  P.  O., 
Nelson  Co.,  N.  F.  Cabell. 

Woodville,  Rappahannock  Co.,  Hugh 
H.  Hite. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

Charleston,  Kanawha  Co.,  John  W. 

M.  Appleton. 
Greenland,  Hardy  Co.,  Frederick  W. 

Hesse. 
Kingwood,  Preston  Co.,  J.  P.  Smith. 
Meadow  Blufis,  Greenbrier  Co.,  John 

B.  Cabell. 


♦Shippensborg,  John  A.  Bartels. 
Stoystown,  George  Graham. 
Towanda,  Leonard  Pratt. 

*^^StL!^J(?/e8^^^'^"®   ^*'    ^^'  Whe^UnT.  Mortimer  Pollock. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
DELAWARE. 

»Twi    •     4.       «       «T  xY  ^.  ,  1  *  Charleston,  Cornelius  T.  Dunham. 

♦Wihnmgton,  Rev  W.  H.  Hmkley.  Edgefield,  D.  F-  Laboard. 
♦Wilmington,  Daniel  Lammot 

GEORGIA. 
MARYLAND.  ^ 

*T>  1-^  _,.      „    .        _, ,       ,  _  .  Albany,  Col.  Nelson  Tifl. 

♦Balnmore.  First  Society  Edward  Otis  Augusta,  Henry  J.  Osborne. 

*T>  I  .  "'"^^S"^  ^"^^  ^'  ^"2^-  .  CUnton,  Jones  Co.,  Frederick  Blaach- 
♦Balumore   First    Carman    Society,  ^rd,  Columbus. 

«o  iS®""-  ^Su"*;.^-  Brickman.  Macon,  Prof.  J.  M.  Loomis. 

♦Baltimore  Third  Society  A.  Ahrens.  MilledgevUle,  Gov.  H.  V.  Johnson. 

Beaver  Creek  P.  O.,  Washington  Co.,  Savannah,  Dr.  EUsha  Parsons. 

Samuel  Fwilder.  Warrenton,  George  V.  Neal. 
Buckeystown,  Frederick  Co.,  B.  Amos 

Cunningham.  Florida. 

Chestertown,  Kent  Co.,  John  R.  Gray.  ^„,  ^,     .     ,x\ 

Elk  Ridge  Landing,  Howard  Co.,  Dr.  Tallahassee,  Charles  H.  Austin. 

Joel  Hopkins.  Key  West,  Homer  G.  Plantz. 
Hagerstown,  Washington  Co.,  L.  P. 

Blood.  ALABAMA. 

Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  Co.,  John  Livingston,   Sumter  Co.,  Samuel  A. 

Henry  Green  way.  Hale. 

MiU  Green  P.  O.,  Harford  Co.,  John  MobUe,  A.  J.  Requier,  Esq. 

T^y^o*"'  Washington,  Autauga  Co.,  John  Mills. 

Sandy  Spring  P.  O..  Montgomery  Co.,  Wetumpka,  J.  C.  Humphrey  ville. 

Mrs.  Anna  V.  Wetherald. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

♦Washington  City,  Rev.  Jabez  Fox. 

VIRGINIA. 

♦Abingdon,   Washington    Co.,  J.  N. 

Humes.    ' 
Francktown,  Northampton  Co.,  John 

Colonna. 
Hicksfoni  P.  O.,  Greensville  Co.,  Mary    ♦New  Orleans,  Gleiidy  Burke. 

L.  Pleasants.  ♦New  Orleans,  German  Society,  Rev. 

Lynchburg,  Prof.  Holcombe.  J.  M.  Hofer. 

Millville,   Shiloh,   King   George  Co.,    Russelville,  Claiborne  Parish,  Reuben 

Dr.  F.  Fairfax.  Drake. 

Norfolk,  H.  P.  Worcester.  Shreveport,  Caddo  Parish,  Adam  Bau- 

Petersburg,  Thos.  S.  Pleasants.  man.  , 


Caledonia  P.  O.,  Lowndes  Co.,  Peter 

Mayo. 
Okachickima,  Yalobusha  Co.,  W.  B. 

Wilbourne,  M.  D. 
Satartia,  Joseph  R.  Putnam. 

LOlTlSIANA. 

Baton  Rouge,  Samuel  Newton. 
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Waterproof,  Tensas  Parish,  John  P.  Hopkinsyille,  Warren  Co.,  Mr.  Miles. 

Mason.  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  Co.,  William  C. 

Howells. 

TENNESSEE.  ^Kyger,  Gallia  Co.,  Asa  Bradbury. 

Bellemont,  Dr.  A.  Roane.  »Lebanon,  Warren  Co.,  WUliam  Frost. 

Knoxville,  David  Campbell.  Near  I-«banon,  James  Sweney. 

Limaville,  l^tark  Co.,  Asa  Morse. 

KENTUCKY.  LockUnd,  Townshend  Hills. 

Cadiz,  Rocky  Ridge  P  .0.,  Dr.  WUliam  ^>'"^4^^?:  Highland  County,  AlTin 
C  Uaydon  Washburn. 

Henderson,  J  F.  Williams.  51^51"^°:.^??''^  ^n'  '^u^'  Sf"T5^- 

Lexington,  William  Young.  Middleport,  Meigs  Co.,  Uev.  Iheodore 

Louisville,  Jnmes  Fulton.  nif./n.      A^i  i     j  /^      tt  «r  •  •  u 

Petersburg,  Dr.  E.  6.  Grant.  ^'^'""l  ^«^^^"^  9«;»  "^%^?'"f^- 

Shepherdsville.  Dr.  K.  H.  Goe.  ^Kfe"  C^o^^stffi^^^^^^^^^ 

^„,^  Nelson ville,  Athens  County,  Dr.  A.  H* 
^°'^'  Burrell. 

Aberdeen,  Brown  Co.,  Geo.  Sibbald.  ♦Newark,  William  M.  Cunningham. 

Alexandria,  Licking  Co.,  Dr.  H.  Bou-  Norwalk,  S.  T.  Worcester. 

<ii"ot.  *Pomeroy,  Meigs  Co.,  Cyrus  Grant. 

Bainbridge,  John  M.  Hibbard  Port  Clinton,  Ottawa  Co.,  8.  L.  Lock- 
♦Bellefontaine,  John  Canby.  wood. 

Belmont,  Belmont  Co.,  William  Dil-  Red  Lion,  Warren  Co.,  Dr.  Mitchei. 

Ion.  Rock    Spring,    Meigs    Co.,   Leonard 
Bloomington,  Fayette  Co.,  James  Rit-  Carlton. 

enoxxT.  Rural  Dale,  Muskingum  Co.,  Abdallah 
Bournvillc,  Ross  County,  Dr.  R.  W.  Carlow. 

Spangler.  Rutland,  Meigs  Co.,  S.  PoweU. 

Bowling  Green,  Wood  Co.,  Dr.  Jos.  SeUna,  Clark  Co.,  Rev.  J.  H,  Miller. 

Howells.  Seville,  Medina  Co.,  N.  B.  Eastman. 

Bridgeport,  Alexander  Branum.  Sidney,  Peter  Pruden. 

Chandlersville,  Muskingum  Co.,  Enos  Springfield,  Joseph  Osborne. 

Smitley.  Steubenville,  Dr.  H.  L.  Sook. 

Chillicothe,  A.  D.  Sproat.  st.  Clairsville,  Charles  D.  Vermillion. 

ChiUicothe,  (Near,)  Ross  Co.,  Horace  Sunflsh,  Monroe  Co.,  Wra.  Anshutz. 

Crookham.  Tiffin,  J.  P.  Pillars. 

♦Cincinnati,  Rev.  John  Goddard.  Toledo,  A.  Henderson. 

Circleville,  Lawrence  Crookham.  Twentymile  Stand,  Hamilton  Co*.,  E. 
Columbiana,  George  Truck^ass.  Woodruff*. 

Clarington,   Monroe   Co.,  John  Mes-  »Urbana,  Milo  G.  Williams. 

serly  Vermilion,  Erie  Co.,  Walter  D.  BeaU. 

Cleveland,  Samuel  H.  Kirby.  Wickliffe,  Lake  Co.,  S.  Cheesbro. 

Colerain,  Belmont  Co.,  Robert  BeU.  Windsor,  Ashtabula  County,  Charles 
Columbus,  Dr.  J.  H.  Coulter.  Steames. 

Clyde,  Sandusky  Co.,  Wra.  H.  Rus-  Wo'oster,  Wa^ne  Co.,  John  H.  Pile. 

^     '®"*    ^         r.  .  Wellsville,  Dr.  Barbour. 

Congress,  Wayne  Co.,  John  8.  Tarr. 

Dayton,  I)avid  Pruden.  Indiana 

Dunlap,  Hamilton  Co.,  Giles  Richards. 

♦East  Rockport,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Rev.  Attica,  Mrs.  Dorr. 

Willard  G.  Day.  Bennington,  Switzerland  Co.,  William 
Fletcher,  Miiinii  Co.,  James  Wilgus.  Sweezey,  M.  D. 

♦Glendale,  Hauiiltoif  Co.,  Rev.  Frank  Boxley,  Hamilton  County,  Thomas  P. 

Sewall.  Boxley. 

Greenford,  Mahoning  Co.,   Christian  Brownsville,  Union  Co.,  Resin  Mason. 

Stahl.  East  Cleveland,  O.  R.  Uvde. 

Guilfonl,  Medina  Co.,  A.  V.  Eastman.  Elkhart,  Elkhart  Co.,D.*B.  Sherwood. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  H.  C.  Howells.  Enterprise,    Steuben    County,    J.  A. 
Haskins,  Jonatlinn  Ames.  Haughey. 

Hendrysburg,  Belmont  Co.,  Joseph  P.  Eugene,  Vermilion  Co.,  Isaac  Hobart. 

Arrick.  Evansville,  William  Wilkinson. 
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^Goshen,  Elkhart  Coonty,  Dr.  Wm. 
Dodge. 

Hawpatch,  Wm.  Kent. 

iDdumapoUs,  Capt.  Wm.  Tinker. 

Jeffi^nonTille,  S.  S.  Lyon. 

La&jette,  Dr.  O.  L.  Clark. 

JLaporte,  Hon.  John  B.  Niles. 

Bladifton,  A.  Eonas,  M.  D. 

Noble,  C.  H.,  Noble  Co.,  EUsha  Black- 
man. 

Bedington,  Jackson  Co.,  A.  C.  Taylor. 

Richmond,  Dr.  O.  H.  P.  Baer. 

Scipio,  Franklin  Co.,  George  Habbell. 

Soath  Bend,  P.  Green. 

Springfield,  George  Osbom. 

Wabash,  Jacob  Shambaugh. 

Washington,  near  Vincennes,  Col.  Wil- 
liam McCormick. 

ILLIHOI0. 

Alton,  Madison  Co.,  S.  Bjder. 
Amora,  Jessie  T.  Kaye. 
Bataria,  Joseph  Burton. 
BelleTille,  St.  Clair  Co.,  William  C. 

Daris. 
Belvidere,  Boone  Co.,  Ralph  Gawith. 
Bloomington,  H.  O.  Snow. 
*Ouiton,  Jonas  Rawalt 
♦Chicago,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard. 
•Chicago,  (German,)  Rev.  J.  H.  Ra- 

gatz. 
Clinton,  De  Witt  Co.,  Edward  Porter. 
Clintonville,  Caleb  Kipp. 
Crystal  Lake,  D.  Harper. 
Decatur,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Giles. 
Dongola,  Union  Co.,  N.  C.  Meeker. 
Elgin,  Kane  Co.,  J.  W.  Brewster. 
EUisTille,  J.  M.  Moore. 
EUsville,  Fulton  Co.,  Jas.  N.  Moore. 
Elmore,  Peoria  Co.,  Mrs.  Tucker. 
Ehnwood.  Peoria  Co.,  J.  P.  Wyckoff. 
Galena,  G.  W.  Brownell. 
Galesburg,  G.  C.  Lamphere. 
Galva,  Alexander  Aby. 
Geneseo,  John  Smith. 
Griggsville,  Mrs.  M.  Hindman. 
Hamburg,  Calhoun  Co.,  S.  H.  Stone. 
Hampshire,  Kane  County,  Joseph  M. 

Switzer. 
Henderson,  Knox  Co.,  J.  S.  Hawkins. 
Hennepin,  Dr.  B.  Taber. 
♦Henry,  Marshall    Co.,  Dr.   Charles 

Daris. 
Hillsboro',  R.  H.  Ralston. 
Irving,  Montgomery  Co.,  Joseph  Piatt. 
JackMrnYille,  James  Ramsey. 
JoUet,  WiU  Co.,  M.  C.  Bbsell. 
lACon,  Marshall  Co.,  Dr.  Geo.  Davis. 
Manito,  Mason  Co.,  William  M.  Gan- 

sen. 
Magnolia,  Putnam  Co.,  Mrs.  M.  Mor- 

rille. 


Melliycn's  Grove,  Mrs.  D.  Richardson. 

Mendota,  Lasalle  Co.,  William  Wors- 
ley. 

Morris,  Grundy  Co.,  George  O.  Grist 

Mt.  Carroll,  Carroll  County,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Hostetter. 

Naperville,  Dupage  Co..  Thos.  Betts. 

Niiwood,  McCoupen  Co.,  Robert  C. 
Courtney. 

Olney,  Rev.  R.  S.  Canby.  , 

Oneco,  Stephenson  Co.,  David  Ault 

Oquaka,  C.  B.  Matthews. 

Ottawa,  Lasalle  Co.,  J.  G.  Stone. 

Panola  Station,  Woodford  Co.,  Samuel 
Darlow. 

*Peoria,  Rev.  George  F.  Steams. 

Petersburg,  Menard  Co.,  Elijah  Tay- 
lor. 

♦Pittsfield,  Pike  Co.,  Dr.  A.  F.  Spen- 
cer. 

Prairie  City,  McDonough  County,  J. 
Hamilton,  Enoch  Rawalt 

Princeton,  Bureau  Co.,  Asa  B.  Thayer. 

♦Quincey,  E.  Perkins. 

Rock  Creek,  Carroll  County,  Charles 
Cogswell. 

Rockford,  I.  S.  Hyatt. 

Rock  Island,  J.  D.  Brown. 

Rook's  Creek  P.  O.,  Livingston  Co., 
C.  Erp. 

Snatch  wine,  Putnam  Co.,  William  II. 
Williams. 

Southport,  Peoria  County,  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Adams. 

Specie  Grove,  Kendall  County,  Henry 
Benson. 

St.  Charles,  Kane  Co.,  John  B.  Blanch- 
ard. 

Toulon,  Stark  Co.,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Cham- 
berlain. 

Treniont,  Tazewell  Co.,  Dr.  W.  T.  P. 
C«le. 

Udina,  Kane  Co.,  John  Lovell. 

Wenona  Station,  Marshall  County,  J. 
Henderson. 

Wesley,  Will  Co.,  William  Luther. 

York  Centre,  Lupage  Co.,  E.  Strong. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  Rev.  George  Field. 
Albion,  Mrs.  B.  Hatch. 
Alma,  Gratiot  Co.,  D.  W.  Lamb. 
Ahnont,  Lapeer  Co.,  W.  D.  Morton. 
Ann  Arbor,  Dr.  F.  G.  Hunt. 
Austerlitz,  Kent  Co.,  Elijah  Konkle. 
Batli,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Thomas. 
Berlin  Harbor,  A.  S.  Howard. 
Berrien  Springs,  G.  W.  Murdock. 
Byron,   Shiawasse   Co.,  Mrs.  Dr.  A. 

Austin. 
Cassopolis,  Emma  B.  Jones. 
Charlotte,  L.  O.  Smith. 
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Clarkson,  Mn.  L.  Bigelow. 
Clayton,  Henry  Benson. 
Coldwater,  Wtai.  H.  Hunt. 
Decatur,  A.  B.  Copley. 
East  Mansville,  Mrs.  M.  Wilson. 
East  Saginaw,  Dr.  H.  C.  Driggs. 
Eaton  Rapids,  A.  L.  Mclntyre. 
Edwardsburg,  Samuel  H.  Lee. 
Elk  Rapids,  Henry  Peters. 
Flat  Rock,  Clayton  Wisdom. 
Glen  Arbor,  Mrs.  C.  Eastman. 
Grand  Ledge,  Lrvin  Guilford. 
Grand  Rapids,  Dr.  C.  Shepard. 
Grandville,  David  Hooper. 
Hickory  Comers,  C.  W.  Bunnell. 
Hillsdale,  Mrs.  Wm.  Pratt. 
Holland,  Rev.  George  N.  Smith. 
Houghton,  J.  M.  Shepard. 
Hudson,  E.  D.  Pierson. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Claflin. 
Kalamazoo,  W.  G.  Dewing. 
Little  Prairie  Ronde,  L.  B.  Lawrence. 
Lynn,  John  Allen. 
Macon,  George  Phinney. 
Marshall,  A.  Bennett. 
Matamoras,  Mrs.  Janet  Muir. 
Monroe,  M.  D.  Hamilton. 
Morenci,  Mrs.  A.  O.  Butler. 
Muskegan,  M.  L.  Shepard. 
Muzzy,  Richard  Shutt. 
Niles,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Hale. 
North  Byron,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Emmons. 
Owasso,  M.  W.  Burpee. 
Paw  Paw,  Dr.  H.  G.  Field. 
Port  Huron,  Dr.  F.  Finster. 
Bedford  Centre,  Mrs.  Cable. 
Romeo,  S.  F.  Griffith. 
St.  Clair,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Babcock. 
St.  Joseph,  George  Higby. 
Tecumseh,  Frank  Dake. 
Tyre,  A.  J.  L.  McLachlan. 
Volinia,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Terwillyer. 
Wyandotte,  Thomas  Clark. 
Zilwaukee,  John  Robertson. 


WISCONSIN. 

Appleton,  F.  A.  Ryan. 

Astor,  Green  Bay,  Mrs.  Goodell. 

Bad  Axe,  James  Harkuess. 

Baraboo,  Dr.  L.  C.  Slye. 

Beloit,  Mrs.  Juliet  T.  Poole. 

Delafield,  Simeon  Child. 

Elk  Grove,  Lafayette  Co.,  John  W. 

Jones. 
Grand  Prairie,  Mrs.  Whittier. 
Hazel  Green,  Grant  Co.,  H.  D.  York. 
Horicon,  Dodge  Co.,  Rev.  J.  I.  Her- 

•  rick. 
Janesville,  J.  R.  Bennett. 
Jefferson,  Charles  Copeland. 


Kenosha,  Jacob  King. 
^Lancaster,  Rev.  H.  N.  Strong. 
Marquette,  Marquette  Co.,  J.  Conley. 
Meeker's  Grove,  La&yette  Ca,  John 

Jenkyn. 
Milwaukee,  C.  Persons. 
Oconomowoc,  Robert  Pope. 
Omro,  Winnebago  Co.,  Dr.  W.  P.  Mc- 

Alliston. 
Oshkosh,  M.  Seavey. 
Pleasant  Prairie,  (near  Kenosha,)  G. 

Pope. 
Portage  City,  T.  B.  Haslam. 
Stoughton,  J.  F.  Gilman. 
Twin  Rivers,  Manitowoc  Co.,  B.  F. 

Sias. 
Waukesha,    Dr.    Charles  A.  Leuth- 

strom. 
Waukesha,  L.  A.  Mann. 
Wyalusing,  Grant  Co.,  Robert  Glenn. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bloomington,  Hennepin  County,  Asa 
Weeks. 

Bridgewater,  Dundas  P.  0.,  Charles 
Marsh. 

Dundas,  Rice  Co.,  Charles  Marsh. 

Mankato,  Blue  Earth  Co.,  N.  Arm- 
strong. 

Minneapolis,  Lucian  Putnam. 

Princeton,  J.  B.  Putnam. 

St.  Paul's,  Wm.  J.  Cutler. 

Wayzata,  Hennepin  Co.,  Jona.  Clay. 

IOWA. 

Burlington,  H.  N.  Thielsen. 
Denmark,  Lee  Co.,  James  Shedd. 
Desmoines,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Palmer. 
Fredericksburg,  Chickara  Co.,  Joshua 

Smith. 
*Homer,  Hamilton  County,  Bev.  J.  H. 

Williams. 
Iowa  City,  Enoch  Hawley. 
Keokuk,  Charles  Sellers. 
*Linwood  P.O.,Xenox,Iowa  Co.,  Rev. 

Geo.  Busmann  ;  Chas.  O.  Vettee. 
Lyons,  Clinton  Co.,  H.  A.  Carpenter. 
Marshall  Town,  Marshall  Co.,  1.  S. 

Britton. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Henry  Co.,  Mbses  Beers. 
Sabula,  Thomas  Roop. 

HISSOUBI. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Judge  Jackson. 
Columbia,  Boone  Co.,  F.  A.  Hamilton. 
Hannibal,  Edgar  Baldwin. 
Jefferson  City,  Adams  Peabody. 
Kirksville,  Charles  Patterson. 
Newark,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 
St.  Joseph,  James  A.  Shedd,  Jr. 
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St.  Louia,  ReT.  Charles  Hardon. 
Westport,  T.  M.  Adams. 

KAK8A8. 

Lawrence,  £.  I>.  Ladd. 
Topeka,  George  W.  Ridgewaj. 

ITEBRASKA. 

Decatur,  Frank  Welch. 

Fort  Calhoun,  James  S.  Riddler. 

▲BKANSAB. 

Fort  Smith,  A.  Hamilton  Smith. 

TEXAS. 

Galreston,  Rer.  J.  E.  Cames. 
Houston,  A.  C.  Allen. 

OBEGON. 

Portland,  Washing^n  Co.,  J.  A«  Dav- 
enport, Ml  D. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Chico,  Andrew  Hallett 
Napa  City,  Bennett  Yamall. 
OroTille,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  White. 
Petaluma,  Barnabas  Haskell. 
Sacramento,  M.  S.  Kiiig* 
*San  Francisco,  J.  H.  Furkitt. 
San  Jose,  F.  B.  Murdoch. 
Santa  Clara,  John  Cook. 

CANADA. 

♦Berlin,  Waterloo  Co.,  Rev.  F.  W. 

Tuerk. 
Chatham,  J.  Ronalds. 
Conestoga,  Charles  Henrj,  Esq. 
Fingal,  Southwold,  Thomas  Li^kin. 
Goodrich,  Mr.  Wallace. 
Guelph,  Mr.  Sanders. 
Hamilton,  John  B.  BagwelL 


Kinkardine,  Mr.  Black. 

Kleinberg,  Mr.  Kerr. 

London,  J.  Mathison. 

Mansfield,  John  Griffin. 

Mitchell's  Comer,  Whitechurch,  Robt. 

Lyon. 
^Montreal,  Rev.  Edwin  Gould. 
Niagara,  W.  Kirbj. 
PhiQpsburg,  Chris.  Doering,  Esq. 
♦Port  Elgin,  J.  J.  Lehnen. 
Quebec,  Thomas  Thompson. 
Quebec,  (Bank  of  Montreal,)  Mr.  Le 

Sueur. 
Sandwich,  Lewis  Beers  Hyatt. 
Southampton,  Thomas  Webster. 
St.  Stevens,  Hon.  G.  S.  Stevens. 
Standley's  Mills,  John  Bagwell,  Esq. 
Strathroy,  R.  Saul. 
Streetsville,  Samuel  Brown. 
Thomhill,  Daniel  Wrig. 
Waterloo,  John  Hofihian,  Esq. 
♦Wellesley,  Henry  Doering. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Salisbury,  Samuel  S.  Wilmot,  Esq. 
St  John,  Andre  Cushing. 
Woodstock,  Miss  H.  B.  Gooding. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Bassin,  Santa  Cruz,  Mr.  Ryan. 
Island  of  Montserrat,  Thomas  Burke. 
Lucea,  Jamaica,  Richard  E.  Chambers. 
Port  of  Spain  (city),  Trinidad,  Thos. 

Shirley  Warner. 
St.  Thomas,  Vibe  Kierulf. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Town,  E.  J.  Jerram. 

♦Graaf  Reinet,  William  H.  Rabone. 

MAURITIUS. 

♦Port  Louis,  Edmond  de  Chazal. 


All  persons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  corrections  of,  and  additions  to, 
the  foregoing  lists,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 

T.  B.  Hatward. 


SOCIETIES  IN  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND. 


In  thb  li»t,  th«  fint  nam*  is  that  of  th«  place  where  the  aoeiety  Is  located ;  the  second  desig- 
nates the  situation  of  its  place  of  worship ;  the  third  is  the  name  of  ita  minister,  or  some  member, 
genaraily  with  the  resident  annaxed. 

Aocrington,  Abbey  Street,  Mr.  Edward  Bath,  Henry  Street,  Rev.  Jas.  Keene, 

J.  Broadfield,  Accrington  House.  16  Norfolk  Bdgs. 

Ashton-under-Lv ne,  Katherine  Street,  Birmingham,  ( 1 )  Summer  Lane,  Mr.  R. 

off  Mai^^aret  Street  R.  Rodgcrs,  Fern  Cottage,  Wills  St 
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Birmingham,  (2)  Ichnield  Street  East,  London,  (8)  Deronshire  Street,  Isling- 

Mr.  J.  R.  Lee,  80  Colmore  Row.  ton,  Mr.  H.  Bateman,  82  Compton 

Blackburn,  Anvil  St,  St  John's,  Mr.  Terrace,  N. 

J.  J.  Pemberton,  42  Darwen  Street.  London,   (4)  Union  Street,  Deptford, 

Bolton,  Higher  Bridge  Street,  Little  Mr.  J.  Rhodes. 

Bolton,  Key.  William  Westall,  89  London,  (6)  Black  Lion  Lane,  Ham- 

Davonport  Street.  mersmith,  Mr.  J.  W.  Boyle,  Cressy 

Brightlingsea,  New  Street,  Mr.  S.  Jep-  House,  New  Road. 

son,  Sidney  Street  London,  (6)  Newington  Causeway,  S., 

Brighton,  Ship  Street  Gardens,  Mr.  R.  Mr.  E.  Austin,  Midland  Railway, 

Colling,  8  Vine  Place.  Falcon  Square. 

Bristol,   19  Triangle,  Queen's  Road,  Longton,  Vauxhall,  Normacott  Road, 

Mr.  Redman  Goldsack,  21  Belle  Vue  Mr.  Stephen  Wood,  Wood  Street 

Crescent,  Clifton.  Manchester,  Peter  Street,  Rev.  John 

Bury,  Walmesley  Road,  Mr.  R.  Ha-  Hyde,    8   Kossuth    Terrace,    Moss 

worth,  24  Foundry  Street.  Lane  West. 

Carlisle,  Slack's  Court,  Milbum  St,  Melbourne,  Derby  Road,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Mr.  G.  Brow,  2  Charles  Street,  Lon-  Potts,  B.  A.,  Asliby  Road. 

don  Road.  Middleton,  Wood  Street,  Mr.  William 

Chatteris,  New  Road,  Mr.  Thos.  Kidd  Ashton,  Higher  Wood  Street. 

Payten.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Percy  Street,  Mr. 

Dalton,    near     Huddersfield,     Grove  W.  Ray,  Arthur's  Hill. 

Place,  Rev.  T.  L.  Marsden,  Grove  Norwich,   Queen  Street,   Mr.  E.   D. 

Place.  Rogers,  Old 'Palace*  Road.    . 

Derby,  Babington  Lane,  Mr.  Barton,  Northampton,   Corn    Excliange,    Mr. 

5  Arboretum  Street.  John  P.  Berry,  Com  Exchange. 

Edinburgh,  6  Infirmai^  Street,  Mr.  J.  Nottingham,  (1)  Hedderly  Street,  Mr. 

Sidney  Cottam,  46  Cockbum  St  Thomas  Stevenson,  Auburn  Villa, 

Embsay,  near  Skipton,  Centenary  PL,  Colville  Street 

Mr.  R.  Shacklock.  Nottingham,  (2)  Shakspere  Street,  Mr. 

Failsworth,  near   Manchester,    Croft  W.  Pegg,  Piatt  Street. 

Street,  Mr.  Jacob  Rydings,  Croft  Oswaldtwistle,  Warren  Lane,  Mr.  Geo. 

Street.  Livesey,  South  Shore,  Church. 

Glasgow,  61  Cathedral  St.,  Mr.  John  Paisley,  12  George  Street,  Mr.  David 

H.  Downes,  20  Kelvingrove  Street.  Fleming,  Calside  Street. 

Haslingden,    Blackburn    Road,    Mr.  Preston,  Avenham  Road,  Rev.  E.  D. 

James  Hindle,  Blackburn  Road.  Rendell,  Avenham  RosmI. 

Hey  wood.   Church    Street,    Rev.    R.  RadcUffe,  Stand  Lane,  near  Radclifie, 

Storry,  Hey  wood  Hall.  Rev.  J.  Boys,  Radclifie,  Manchester. 

Ipswich,  High  Street,  St.  Margaret's,  Ramsbottom,  Ramsbottom  Lane,  Mr. 

Mr.  George  Firk,  83  Queen  Street  John  Berry,  Ramsbottom  Lane. 

Keighley,    Kii\g    SUeet,    Mr.   David  Rhodes,  I^lanchester  Old  Road,  Mr. 

Dixon,  16  Prospect  Place.  David  Brown,  Chapel  Street. 

Kersley,  Manchester  Road,  Rev.  W.  Salford,    Bolton    Street,    Rev.  J.  B. 

Wo<>clman,  Stoneclough,  near  Man-  Kennerley,    2   Northern    Terrace, 

Chester.  Broughton,  Manchester. 

Leeds,  Albion  Walk,  Albion   Street,  Sheffield,  Norfolk  Street,  Mr.  Alfred 

Mr.  Wm.  Mawson,  137  Woodhouse  Wynn,  87  Eyre  Street. 

Lane.  Snodland,  Snodland  Street,  Rev.  Chas. 

Liverpool,  (1)  Bedford  Street,  North,  Glad  well.  Brook  Street. 

Mr.    Wm.    Francis,    3    ChUdwald  St.  Heliers,  Victoria  Street,  Mr.  Titus 

View,  Broad  Green.  Brown,  York  Street. 

Liverpool,  (2)   16  Prince  Edwin   St,  St.  Ives,  New  Church  Terrace,  Rev. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Sheldon,   195  Vauxhall  W.  Tall. 

Road.  St.  Osyth,  Colchester  Road,  Mr.  Robt. 

London,   (1 )   Argyle  Square,   King's  Gardiner,  Clacton  Road. 

Cross,  Rev.  Jonathan  Bayley,   28  Wigan,  Kowboftom  Square,  Wallgate, 

Richmond  Crescent,  Bamsbury,  N.  Mr.  James  G.  Kenyon,  18a  Rodney 

London,  (2)  Cross  Street,  Hatton  Gar-  Street. 

den.  Rev.  O.  P.  Hiller,  1  Torriano  York,  46  Goodramgate,  Mr.  W.  Hep- 
Cottages,  Camden  Road,  N.  W.  pell.  Blossom  Street. 
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LIST  OF  SOCIETIES  NOT  IN  FULL  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
GENERAL  CONFERENCE,  WITH  THE  ADDRESS  OF  A  MEMBER. 

Bradford,  Mr.  W.  Dyson,  87  St.  Jade's  Place. 
Exeter,  Mr.  R.  Webber,  4  Waterbeer  Street 
HaTerhill,  Easex,  Mr.  G.  Mizon,  High  Street 
Hull,  Mr.  H.  Best,  21  Leonard  Street 
Nortii  Shields,  Mr.  John  Charlton,  17  Bedford  Street. 
Stockport,  Mr.  J.  Brelsford,  49  Wellington  Road,  North. 
Stonehill,  Famworth,  near  Manchester,  Mr.  Lqver. 
Winchester,  Mr.  Henry  Butcher,  18  High  Street 
Wivenhoe,  Essex,  Mr.  D.  Chapman. 

Worslej,  near  Manchester,  Mr.  H.  S.  Sutton,  Baytree  Cottage,  near  Swinton, 
Manchester. 


LIST  OF  PLACES  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

GERMANY. 

Berlin,  Prussia,  A.  Schmidt,  Koniglicher  Obergartner,  Royal  Botanic  Garden. 

Crengeldanz,  Prussia,  near  Elberfeld,  Mr.  Theodore  Mullensiefep 

Augsburg,  Bavaria,  Mr.  C.  F.  Freyer,  Stiftungs  Cassier. 

Schweinfurt,  Bavaria,  Prof.  Wm.  Pfirsch. 

lindau,  Bavaria,  Dr.  Coth. 

Tubingen,  Wurtemberg,  Madame  Dr.  J.  F.  I.  Tafel. 

Ulm,  Wurtemberg,  Dr.  Kammerer  (Homceopathic  physician). 

Stuttgard,  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Commelsbacher  (bookseller). 

Weimar,  Saxe- Weimar,  Mr.  Schmidt  (lithographer). 

Weimar,  Saxe*  Weimar,  Carl  Clue  (registrar  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand  Duke). 

Frankfort,  Mr.  H*  L.  Schweizer  (merchant). 

Vegcsack,  near  Bremen,  Mr.  Heinrich  Cippe  (merchant). 

SWITZEBLAND. 

Zurich,  Madame  de  Manuel. 

"       Lady  Phillippine  de  Struve. 
Herisau,  M.  Botschi  (master  mason). 

Vevay,  Canton  de  Vaud,  Henri  Jacquier,  Pastor. 

FBAKCE. 

Paris,  Mr.  Auguste  HarM,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  No.  40. 
Paris,  Mr.  Minot,  Rue  de  Sevres,  96. 
Lavour,  department  du  Tarn,  Mons.  S.  A.  Blanchet. 
Yervailles,  M.  le  Comte  de  la  Taille. 

ITALY. 

Rome,  Arthur  Strutt,  Esq.,  Via  della  Croce,  No.  81. 
Florence,  Hiram  Powers. 
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LIST  OF  PLACES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia ;  E.  Spiller. 
Collingwood,  Victoria ;  Mr.  Henry. 
Geelong,  Victoria ;  Jacob  Pitman. 
Gumeracka,  South  Australia;  E.  Day. 
Peachey  Belt,  South  Australia ;  Mr.  Hicks. 
Penfield,  South  Australia ;  J.  Hastewell. 
Melbourne,  Victoria;  Mr.  Slater. 
Ikorwood,  South  Australia ;  E.  G.  Day. 


THE 

NEW    JERUSALEM    MAGAZINE. 

No.  CCCCLXXIV. 
Vol.  XL.  — august,  1867.  — No.  2. 


WHAT  THE  CHURCHES  WANT. 

It  is  safe  to  believe  that  the  appointed  time  for  any  Divine 
dispensation  is  that  time  when  the  want  of  such  a  dispensation 
is  peculiarly  felt.  The  wants  of  men  change  with  their  succes- 
sive physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  conditions ;  and  God,  although 
He  knows  what  men  have  need  of  before  they  ask  Him,  yet  does 
not  give  to  men  any  blessing  before  they  need  it,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  before  they  are  in  that  condition  in  which  His  gift 
may  prove  a  real  blessing  to  them.  The  old  Covenant  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  new,  —  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  in  the  Law, 
bv  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word  and*  the  establishment 
of  the  Christian  Church,  when  such  a  set  time  had  come, 
when,  without  the  Redemption  then  accomplished,  no  flesh 
could  have  been  saved. 

In  contemplating  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  a  new 
dispensation  of  Divine  Truth  as  being  efiected  at  this  day,  the 
fact  urges  itself  upon  us,  that  since  these  are  now  taking  place, 
they  must  constitute  that  which  the  world  now,  at  this  the  set 
time,  peculiarly  needs.  And  while  we  are  fully  conscious  of 
our  human  inabilitv  to  fathom  the  Divine  wisdom  even  so  far 
as  to  comprehend  a  Divine  purpose  already  revealed,  we  may 
nevertheless  find  many  illustrations  of  the  fact  alluded  to  in 
observing  the  present  condition  of  the  religious  world. 

That  the  churches  are  experiencing  at  this  day  a  new  want, 
and  one  which  the  resources  resorted  to  in  former  times  will 
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not  supply,  is  what  few  candid  minds  in  any  Christian  commun- 
ion Will  deny.  A  change  is  come  over  the  mental  condition  of 
men,  and  the  demand  is  universal  throughout  Christendom,  for 
either  a  new  kind,  or  a  new  adaptation,  of  religious  truth.  A 
feeling  prevails  in  all  the  churches,  that  now  is  the  time  for  spe- 
cial effort ;  that  to  stand  still  is  really  to  be  carried  backward, — 
to  be  left  out  of  the  way  and  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Sin- 
cere and  thoughtful  Christian  people  feel  that  a  religious  crisis  is 
pending,  which  can  hardly  result  in  the  restoration  of  things 
as  they  were.  They  may  regret  its  arrival,  and  may  endeavor 
to  speak  and  act  as  if  unconscious  of  it ;  but  the  reality  and  sol- 
emn significance  of  this  juncture  is  none  the  less  felt  within. 

Because  that  a  new  want  is  felt  in  the  churches,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  can  be  clearly  defined,  even  by  those  who'feel  it 
most  deeply.  The  very  diversity  of  the  efforts  being  made  at 
this  day  by  the  various  classes  of  Christians  to  meet  the  de- 
mands  of  a  new  age  makes  it  evident  how  dissimilar  are  their 
several  conceptions  of  the  real  want  of  our  times.  But  even 
these  diverse  outward  efforts  are  probably,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  of  a  more  or  less  superficial  character,  designed  as  substi- 
tutes and  as  temporary  expedients,  to  serve  in  place  of  some- 
thing more  interior,  but  as  yet  undiscoverable  and  indefinable. 
While  innumerable  organizations  are  working  with  all  possible 
zeal  for  the  achievement  of  each  its  special  aim,  and  out  of  the 
rival  and  conflicting  schemes  come  discord  and  bitterness,  the 
souls  of  many  whose  feelings  are  too  deep  to  be  carried  away 
in  mere  partisan  warfare,  and  too  earnest  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  appearance  in  place  of  the  reality,  utter  inwardly  the  old 
cry,  "  Lord^  how  long .' " 

Whether  we  look  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  striving  with  al- 
most desperate  zeal  to  assert  in  doctrines  the  inviolability  of 
church  tradition  and  dogma,  and  in  polity  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope  ;  or  to  Anglican  or  High  Church  efforts  to  restore 
an  ancient  ritual,  and  to  revive  obsolete  forms  of  church  activ- 
ity ;  or  to  the  so-called  Evangelical  communions,  supporting 
vast  missionary  and  book  publishing  enterprises  abroad,  and  la- 
boring for  spiritual  revivals  at  home  ;  or  to  the  Rationalists,  en- 
deavoring to  supplant  revelation  with  reason,  and  religion  with 
morality  ;  we  shall  hardly  find  among  all  these,  that  the  nearer 
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attainment  of  their  respective  aims  helps  to  remove,  with  any, 
the  sense  of  a  still  unsatisfied  want.  Partisan  zeal  always  tends 
to  enhance  the  apparent  importance  of  the  object  aimed  at,  and 
the  selfish  Siitisfaction  to  be  derived  from  seeinor  a  favorite 
scheme  carried  out,  is  often  the  real  end  which  clothes  itself  in 
the  garb  of  seeming  charity.  But  interpreting  the  efforts  of 
the  churches  at  the  present  day  in  the  most  liberal  and  gener- 
ous sense,  we  shall  probably  be  cherishing  expectations  which 
the  wiser  and  more  sincere  minds  among  these  various  denom- 
inations have  themselves  long  since  abandoned,  if  we  look  for 
any  great  and  permanent  change  in  the  religious  world  as  the 
result  of  these  widely  varying  human  schemes.  Activity  in 
some  direction  is  positively  demanded  by  the  all-impelling  spirit 
of  the  age.  In  fault  of  the  absolutely  wisest  and  best  course, — 
that  which  human  wisdom  cannot  discover,  —  the  policy  is 
adopted  to  pursue  that  which  for  the  time  being  seems  most 
practicable,  and  most  likely,  if  not  to  supply  the  existing  want, 
to  help  in  some  way  to  conceal  it,  and  keep  it  out  of  mind. 
Some  of  the  sects  of  a  more  conservative  character  unite  their 
entire  energies  in  keeping  firm  hold  on  what  remains  of  past 
doctrine  and  usage,  as  if  the  saving  efficacy  of  this  were  in  the 
mere  fact  of  its  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  anxiety  lest  something 
of  the  past  should  be  lost,  forget  entirely  the  new  needs  of  the 
present.  Others  having  drifted  entirely  loose  from  their  an- 
cient moorings,  find  themselves  upon  new  and  untried  waters, 
and  cast  now  bold  and  hopeful  glances  to  the  great  unbounded 
and  unexplored  main  before  them,  and  now  again  a  regretful 
and  thoughtful  one  to  the  safe  and  tranquil  shores  so  ruthlessly 
left  behind.  The  most  intense  devotion  to  the  past,  with  its 
dogma,  ritual,  and  priesthood,  amounting  almost  to  a  fanaticism, 
and  only  too  eager  to  offer  up  all  human  freedom  and  rational- 
ity on  the  altar  of  a  blind,  unthinking  faith,  confronts,  at  this 
day,  and  in  the  close  contact  of  a  common  civilization,  the  most 
defiant  and  outspoken  spirit  of  unbelief,  of  free  inquiry,  and  ic(m- 
oclasm  of  every  kind.  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  have  run 
to  their  extremes.  Between  the  two  flows  on  the  great  cur- 
rent of  human  thought  and  feeling,  attracted  to  and  fed  by 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  conscious  that  something  is 
needed,  and  that  this  is  what  neither  papist  nor  puritan,  neither 
ritualist  nor  rationalist,  has  to  offer. 
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An  interesting  phase  of  tins  intermediate  activity  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  generous  and  earnest  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  bring  about  a  Reunion  of  Christendom.  The  extremists  of 
either  party,  as  a  matter  of  course,  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
any  movement  of  this  nature ;  but  even  with  these,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  the  conviction  is  a  strong  one,  that  the  present 
dismembered  condition  of  Christendom  is  not  only  wrong,  but 
that  each  member  of  the  body  is  partially  to  blame.  The  hope- 
lessness of  the  effort  toward  reunion,  the  entire  want  of  a 
rational,  practical,  and  universal  basis  of  mutual  concession  and 
agreement,  is  what  has  deprived  the  movement  thus  far  of  a 
more  general  cooperation  and  sympathy.  It  is  not  that  the  ob- 
ject is  not  desired,  but  that  human  wisdom  is  at  a  loss  to  be 
able  to  bring  it  about.  No  one  can  read  the  late  writings  of 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman,  without  recognizing  a  deep  yearn- 
ing in  the  minds  of  both  for  a  binding  up  of  old  wounds,  a  heal- 
ing of  those  sad  schisms  that  so  long  have  rent  the  Christian 
world  asunder ;  and  yet  withal  the  reader  can  hardly  escape  an 
oppressive  sense  of  the  futility  of  all  eflTorts  to  this  'end,  yea,  of 
the  ideal  and  impracticable  character  of  even  the  hopes  that  are 
here  expressed.  The  sadness  of  Dr.  Newman's  style  has  be- 
come proverbial  ;  but  it  is  only  the  expression,  in  the  words  of 
a  sincere  and  affectionate  religious  man  of  our  day,  of  that 
great  under-current  of  feeling,  which  thousands  in  many  com- 
munions share  with  him, —  regret  at  beholding  the  scattered 
fold  of  Christ,  and  despair  of  men's  ability  to  reunite  it. 

If  now  we  look  back  to  the  time  of  our  Lord's  first  advent, 
we  shall  find  the  condition  of  the  religious  world  to  have  been 
in  many  respects  similar  to  that  we  have  been  describing. 
There  were  the  orthodox  and  the  heretics,  the  pietists  and  the 
rationalists,  the  ritualists  and  the  non-conformists. 

In  both  the  Jewish  and  the  pagan  nations  the  incursions  of 
philosophy  had  unsettled  the  popular  faith  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  religion  had  well-nigh  lost  its  power  to  stay  the 
world's  rapid  downward  career.  Viewing  this  turning-point  of 
the  world's  history  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  we  can  readily 
see  what  was  the  need  of  those  days,  namely,  the  Divine  In- 
carnation and  Redemption,  But  few  in  that  day  knew  that 
the  Reformation,  or  more  truly  speaking,  the  preservation   of 
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mankind,  was  to  be  effected  by  this  miraculous  means.  Many 
doubtless  were  looking  for  redemption  in  Israel,  who  yet  were 
the  last  to  believe  on  the  true  Redeemer  when  He  had  come. 
That  the  world  had  grown  evil,  that  tlie  race  was  rapidly  de- 
generating, that  a  critical  moment  had  arrived  in  which  the 
destiny  of  future  ages  was  to  be  determined,  may  then  have 
appeared  evident  to  the  thoughtful  and  earnest ;  but  all  human 
expedients  for  reform  were  proving  less  and  less  effectual. 
The  golden  age  of  tlie  Jewish  nation  and  church  was  a  thing 
of  the  distant  past ;  the  greatest  and  purest  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers had  been  for  centuries  dead.  It  was  a  blank  and 
dreary  period  for  the  human  soul  to  endure ;  and  except  those 
days  had  been  shortened,  no  flesh  could  have  been  saved. 
The  coming  of  the  Messiah,  not  in  the  way  that  men  expected, 
but  in  the  way  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  ordained,  was  what 
restored  the  human  race  to  spiritual  freedom,  and  what  alone 
and  fully  answered  the  wants  of  that  age. 

If  now,  viewing  the  present  condition  of  the  religious  world 
in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  revealed  to  the  New  Church,  we 
were  to  sum  up  the  wants  of  the  churches  into  the  one  great 
want  that  comprises  all  minor  ones ;  and  if  we  were,  reverently 
and  with  a  most  solemn  sense  of  all  that  the  term  implies,  to 
define  this  want  as  being  that  o(  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord; 
our  solution  of  the  religious  problem  of  our  time  would  hardly 
be  regarded  by  Christians  generally  as  intelligible,  practical,  or 
in  anywise  admissible.  But  the  reason  of  this  is  not  that  a 
want  is  not  generally  felt,  whose  remedy  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  man,  but  that  the  idea  generally  entertained  concerning  the 
Lord's  second  coming  is  such  that,  if  realized,  it  would  not  be 
in  itself  the  remedy  that  is  sought.  Men,  even  the  most  sin- 
cere and  religious,  neither  desire  nor  expect,  in  their  life-time, 
to  see  the  world  destroyed,  and  the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things 
brought  to  pass.  Their  striving  and  their  hope  is  for  the  widen- 
ing and  the  continuance  of  the  Church  through  a  reign  of  new- 
ly revived  life  and  glory.  **  The  end,"  they  feel  ready  to  say, 
"  is  already  here.  We  need  no  further  destruction  or  calamity. 
Jerusalem  is  already  a  heap  of  stones ;  the  holy  temple  is  de- 
filed." Nor  is  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  person,  and  a  dispen- 
sation of  miracles  like  those  which  accompanied  his  first  com- 
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ing,  the  manifest  cure  of  the  peculiar  evils  which  now  afflict 
the  Church.  Something  deeper  than  any  mere  sensuous  expe- 
rience, something  more  penetrating  than  any  outward  phenom- 
enon, is  what  is  needed  at  this  day  to  "  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment." 

But,  considered  apart  from  these  local  and  natural  ideas 
derived  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  a  purely 
spiritual  event,  as  indeed  a  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
"  not  with  observation,"  how  many  there  are  to  whom  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  the  Lord,  when  suggested  in  this  sense  to  their 
minds,  appears  not  only  an  intelligible  and  greatly  to  be  desired 
fulfillment  of  the  Scriptures,  but  as  alone  answering  the  cry- 
ing wants  of  the  times.  How  many  are  ready,  in  view  of  such 
a  Divine  Dispensation,  to  utter  earnestly  the  prayer,  "Arise,  O 
Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon  Zion ;  for  the  time  to  favor  her, 
yea,  the  set  time  is  come." 

But  more  is  demanded  than  the  gratification  of  this  un- 
defined yearning  of  devout  minds  for  the  Divine  interposition. 
Such  a  satisfaction  is  afforded,  indeed,  in  the  belief  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  now  spiritually  at  hand,  and  that  the 
Lord,  in  an  invisible  manner,  is  drawing  near  to  the  souls  of 
men,  to  make  in  them  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  But 
the  still  more  urgent  demand  of  our  age  is  such  a  dispensation 
as  shall  appeal  to  and  satisfy  the  rational  faculty  ;  for,  in  those 
minds  where  this  faculty  has  become  strongest  and  most  active, 
there  is  generally  a  lack  of  that  devotional  and  affectional  ele- 
ment, which  predisposes  to  religion.  For  tlie  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  therefore,  the  reason  of  man  must  be 
brought  back,  not  only  to  a  reconciliation  with  divine  revela- 
tion, but  to  humble,  reverent,  and  living  cooperation  with  it.  If 
this  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  therefore  that  dispensation 
which  is  to  answer  the  wants  of  our  times,  the  nature  of  this 
event  must  be  such,  that  before  all  else  it  shall  appeal  to  the 
intellectual  faculty,  satisfy  all  truly  rational  inquiry,  harmonize 
with  true  natural  science,  and  thus  convert  the  whole  man,  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  will,  to  the  humble,  free,  and 
happy  worship  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  written  Word,  and 
in  the  Divine  Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

That  such  is  indeed  the  nature  of  the  second  coming  of  the 
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Lord,  is  what  the  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  declare ; 
and  that  as  such  this  Event  is  designed  fully  to  meet  the  wants 
of  our  times,  is  what  both  experience  and  rational  investigation 
are  constantly  proving.  The  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  the 
fulfillment,  in  its  widest  and  highest  sense,  of  the  apocalyptic 
prophecy,  that  the  heavens  shall  be  opened,  and  that  One 
whose  name  is  called  the  Word  of  God  shall  judge  and  make 
war  in  righteousness.  It  is  as  the  Word  that  the  Lord  makes 
his  second  advent,  even  as  he  did  the  first.  But,  whereas  in 
the  first  coming  the  Word  or  Divine  Wisdom  was  made  flesh, 
and  revealed  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  in  the  second  coming 
this  Word  is  revealed,  not  in  person,  but  spiritually,  by  opening 
the  interior  meaning  of  the  written  Word,  revealing  the  true 
Divinity,  the  plenary  Inspiration,  the  infinite  Wisdom,  con- 
tained therein.  This  name,  "  the  Word  of  God,"  is  indeed  a 
name  which  "  no  man  knew  but  He  himself,"  until  at  His  com- 
ing he  siiould  declare  it.  The  world  has  not  awaited  His  ad- 
vent as  the  ^  Word  of  God,  and  Christians  are  not  generally 
ready  to  admit  that  in  this  name  He  has  now  actually  come  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  make  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  —  to  build  his  tabernacle  with  men,  and  to  be  with 
them  evermore  their  God. 

As  a  spiritual  and  not  a  personal  and  visible  coming,  this 
event  is  not  one  that  men  can  be  suddenly  made  aware  of. 
But  their  conviction  is  not  the  less  powerful,  when  their  minds 
have  taken  account  of  this  event  in  its  true  character.  When 
men  find  the  book  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  by  the  revelation  of  a  spiritual 
and  Divine  meaning  running  through  them  from  first  to  last, 
beneath,  but  parallel  with  the  sense  of  the  letter ;  when  they 
discover  that  the  rule  by  which  this  internal  sense  is  discovered 
is  nothing  less  than  a  Science  of  the  Universe,  comprehending 
the  relation  of  all  natural  to  all  spiritual  and  Divine  things ; 
when  they  discover  that  the  laws  of  spiritual  life  are  contained 
in  this  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  —  as  well  in  the  law 
every  jot  and  tittle  of  which  must  be  fulfilled,  as  in  the  plainer 
and  more  intelligible  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  when  they  discover 
that  the  Lord  is  verily,  in  this  day  of  His  second  comings 
speaking  to  us  no  more  in  proverbs,  but  is  showing  us  plainly  of 
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the  Father,  explaining  the  true  nature  of  the  Divine  Trinity, 
and  enabling  men  to  behold  and  worship  the  entire  fullness  of 
the  Godhead  as  dwelling  in»the  One  Glorious  and  Divine  Per- 
son of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  in  a  word,  when  men  discover 
that  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  is  a  New  Dispensation  of 
Divine  Truth,  revealed  out  of  the  hitherto  hidden  depths  of  the 
written  Word  of  God ;  that  this  new  truth  purges  the  past  re- 
ligious systems  of  the  corruptions  into  which  they  have  fallen 
through  human  error  and  imperfection,  and  inaugurates  for  all 
Christendom  a  career  of  new  and  more  spiritual  life ;  then  will 
intelligent  and  devout  minds  recognize  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  verily  at  hand,  and  all  the  churches  know  whither  to  resort 
for  the  new  life  and  vigor  they  are  in  need  of. 

That  these  are  conditions  of  the  Church  which  all  would 
heartily  desire  to  see  realized,  no  one  will  deny.  The  question 
only  remains,  how  is  their  attainment  secured  by  what  the  New 
Church  declares  to  be'  the  great  Divine  Dispensation  of  these 
times,  namely,  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  We  answer, 
first,  that  this  Dispensation,  being  a  spiritual  or  rational,  and 
not  a  mere  phenomenal  one,  appeals  to  that  faculty  in  man 
which  other  religious  means  fail  to  reach.  Secondly,  consisting 
as  this  second  coming  does  in  a  revelation  of  the  inner  sense 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  not  only  accounts  for  the  literal  sense, 
and  for  those  things  contained  therein  which  are  otherwise  so 
difficult  to  explain,  but  which  fill  the  whole  volume  with  Divine 
Life  and  meaning,  the  Bible  is  restored  to  its  position  of  absolute 
authority  in  things  of  faith  and  religion,  and  forms  the  common 
meeting  ground  and  bond  of  union  for  all  Christians.  Thirdly, 
that  being  accompanied  as  this  Event  is  by  the  revelation  of  the 
spiritual  science  of  correspondence,  all  theology  and  religion  is 
furnished  henceforth  with  a  truly  scientific  basis  ;  and  thus  faith 
and  reason,  revelation  and  natural  science  are  brought  into  har- 
monious relationship.  Fourthly,  that  now,  for  the  first  time, 
are  understood  the  real  uses  of  the  Divinely  instituted  Sacra- 
ments, and  of  the  other  things  of  external  worship  and  piety ; 
and  that,  finally,  the  true  nature  of  salvation,  or  eternal  life, 
benig  made  known  as  consisting,  not  in  mere  admission  into  a 
place  called  heaven,  but  as  being  rather  the  united  action  of 
goodness  and  truth,  or  charity  and  faith,  in  a  life  of  usefulness. 
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or  of  good  works,  all  delusions  regarding  the  "  way  to  be 
saved  "  are  done  away ;  and,  from  being  merely  formal  and  cer- 
emonial, religion  is  made  to  be  eminently  a  thing  of  earnest, 
practical,  and  every-day  life. 

Results  like  these,  if  realized,  would  constitute,  it  may  be 
thought,  a  millennium  indeed.  But  they  are  surely  not  such 
as  would  probably  follow  a  physical  catastrophe  like  the  end  of 
the  world,  nor  be  brought  about  by  a  personal  Advent  like  that 
which  the  churches  have  awaited.  Such  results  may,  however, 
reasonably  be  looked  for,  as  the  consequence  of  that  second 
coming,  which,  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church, 
the  Lord  is  now  effecting  —  not  in  Person  but  in  Spirit  —  by 
revealing  the  internal  contents  of  His  Word. 

For  that  which  at  this  day  must  be  converted  is  the  reason 
of  man.  In  spiritual  freedom,  and  according  to  reason,  are 
men  heifceforth  to  be  led  to  the  Church  and  to  heaven.  With- 
out this  conversion  or  illumination  of  the  reason  from  above, 
there  is  no  religion  left  to  our  race  but  that  of  nature,  or  a  sen- 
suous idolatry.  But,  this  conversion  once  effected,  all  things 
are  made  new :  we  behold  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
"  Jerusalem  is  created  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy." 

And  who  shall  accomplish  this  conversion  but  the  eternal 
Logos  Himself,  the  Creator  of  the  reason  ? 

And  where  shall  the  reason,  now  no  longer,  as  formerly,  fet- 
tered with  the  traditions,  and  bound  down  by  human  authority, 
go  to  find  Him,  — its  Divine  Former,  its  everlasting  Light  and 
Guide  ?  Where,  but  to  the  written  Word  of  God,  at  this  day, 
through  the  revelation  of  its  spiritual  meaning,  unsealed  to  all 
devout  searchers  after  truth,  and  constituting  the  very  clouds  of 
heaven,  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  is  seen  coming  in  power  and 
great  glory  ? 


ALEXIS'   DREAM. 

Alexis  slept,  but  Fane/,  busy  sprite, 
CaUeU  up  strauge  forms  of  wonder  to  his  sight. 
At  first,  with  eager  gaze,  he  seemed  to  stand 
Where  the  broad  ocean  sweeps  along  the  land, 
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And  saw  a  mighty  structure,  rising  high, 

Like  the  great  Babel,  me^int  to  reach  the  sky. 

The  self-complacent  builders  stood  around, 

And  said  'twas  built  on  consecrated  ground, 

And  proudly  deemed  nor  heaven  nor  earth  could  sweep 

That  tower  of  strength  into  the  neighboring  deep. 

But  soon  the  changing  sky  was  overcast. 

Soon  howled  along  the  coast  the  fearful  blast; 

The  storm  increased;  the  waves  impetuous  poured 

Their  fury  where  that  giant  form  was  moored. 

And,  sweeping  ronnd,  succeeded  to  displace 

The  tottering  fabric  from  its  sandy  base. 

Alexis  looked  again:  the  sky  was  bright, 
And  'ne^th  its  dazzling  concave  rose  to  light 
A  structure  less  ambitious,  but  more  gay. 
Than  that  the  angry  flood  had  swept  away. 
*T  was  built  of  marble,  beautified  with  gold. 
Like  temples  built  by  pagan  kings  of  old ; 
And  on  its  shining  altar  seemed  to  bear  * 

The  ready  offerings  of  each  worshiper. 
All  ranks  were  there;  and  male  and  female  bands. 
Joining  with  one  consent  their  eager  hands,    . 
Knelt  round  that  golden  altar  to  express 
A  stem,  cold,  ceremonial  righteousness. 
But  80on  the  whirlwind',  rising  shock  wa.  felt. 
And  proud  professors  trembled  where  they  knelt 
The  meek  escaped,  and  they  alone  could  tell 
How  many  perished  when  that  structure  fell. 

Again  Alexis  gazed  from  where  he  stood. 
And  saw  in  stately  pride  a  noble  wood. 
With  lawns  and  opening  vistas  leading  through 
To  grounds  more  sacred,  placed  in  distant  view. 
A  Gothic  mansion,  sombre  and  severe; 
In  unadorned  simplicity  was  there. 
Its  mouldering  arches,  barricadoed  halls. 
Its  grated  windows,  and  its  ruined  walls,  — 
The  solemn  dress  in  which  it  stood  arrayed, — 
At  once  its  pious  character  betrayed. 
It  was  a  monkish  cloister,  and  within 
E'en  meek  Devotion's  self  was  made  to  sin. 
Beads,  relics,  fasts,  usurped  the  honors  due 
To  the  blest  service  of  the  good  and  true ; 
And  claiming  thus  a  merit  not  its  own. 
The  sea  in  angry  turbulence  rushed  on ; 
The  ruined  fabric  tottered  where  it  stood, 
And  monks  and  relics  sunk  beneath  tlie  flood. 

Again  Alexis  looked,  and  to  his  eyes 
A  thousand  Christian  churches  seemed  to  rise ; 
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All  worshipin^^  in  forms  they  called  their  own, 

All  claiminr;  to  be  saved  by  faith  alone : 

And  yet  their  creed,  though  reverently  received, 

'T  was  plain  to  see,  was  only  half  believed  ; 

And  what  their  lips  seemed  ready  to  decide. 

Their  reason  questioned,  and  their  hearts  denied. 

But  some  there  were,  who  vowed  with  stubborn  breath 

That  nought  but  faith  could  save  their  souls  from  death. 

And,  building  on  that  phantom  hope,  still  clung, 

Like  dying  swans  to  notes  they  long  had  sung. 

Till  brain  and  heart  with  frantic  wildness  fired. 

They  staggered,  groped  in  darkness,  and  expired. 

And  now  Alexis  saw  arrayed  in  light 
A  structure  less  extended,  but  more  bright: 
An  arch  of  stars  most  beautifully  bent 
In  azure  fields  across  the  firmament, 
All  forming  a  rich  galaxy  of  gems, 
Like  brilliants  set  in  royal  diadems. 
Shedding  a  lustre  sacred  and  serene. 
Like  that  resplendent  sky  by  shepherds  seen, 
When  angel  voices,  at  our  Saviour's  birth. 
Sung,  "  Glory  to  our  God,  and  Peace  on  earth." 

At  first  that  arch,  with  faint  and  glimmering  light, 
Just  here  and  there  illumed  the  brow  of  night ; 
Till,  slowly  spreading  with  its  golden  rays. 
All  heaven  and  earth  was  gladdened  by  its  blaze : 
New  stars,  new  suns,  new  glories  seemed  to  rise ; 
Xew  beacon  lights  encircled  all  the  skies : 
High  o'er  his  head  they  lit  the  golden  way. 
That  led  to  mansions  of  eternal  day ; 
And  everywhere  that  arch  around  him  spanned 
New  star-flames  pointing  to  the  spirit  land. 

When  now,  at  last,  the  closing  dream  was  spent* 
And  good  Alexis  wondered  what  it  meant, 
A  sudden  voice,  as  coming  from  the  blest. 
In  heavenly  tones  his  hearing  thus  addressed : 

"  The  vision  *s  past ;  its  lessons  learn  to  prize, 
And  own  that  dreams  may  sometimes  make  us  wise. 

**  The  towering  pile,  erected  on  the  shore, 
That  rose  so  high,  and  then  was  seen  no  more, 
Whose  adamantine  strength  't  was  thought  would  stand 
Unharmed  by  winds  or  floods  from  sea  or  land, 
Pictured  the  love  of  rule  that  fiercely  sways 
The  lofty  Babylon  of  modem  days. 
The  humbler  church,  whose  worshipers  were  prone 
To  serve  their  God  with  outward  rites  alone, — 
The  cloistered  pile,  erected  to  sustain 
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The  fond  conceits  of  Superstition's  reign ;  — 
The  thousand  temples  teaching  the  same  creed, 
That  faith  alone  is  all  that  Christians  need, — 
Each  spurned  the  truth,  «and  met  its  overthrow, 
When  floods  prevailed,  and  winds  began  to  blow. 
But  that  resplendent  arch,  whose  starry  light 
Was  galaxied  in  streams  so  heavenly  bright,  — 
That  sparkling  bow,  expanding  as  it  grew 
In  jeweled  pomp  more  lovely  to  the  view,  — 
That  burning  crescent,  gemmed  with  precious  stones, 
Like  grandeur  borrowed  from  a  thousand  thrones, — 
Undimmed,  unharmed,  its  streams  of  light  unfurled. 
Rose,  ruled,  and  reigned,  the  glory  of  the  world.** 

Alexis  waked,  and  from  the  vision  sent 
Inferred  at  once  the  truth  of  what  it  meant  a.  j.  c. 


REMAINS   OF  ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER   VII.  —  ( Continued,) 
THE   GOLDEN   AGE. 

In  the  next  place  I  give  the  description  of  the  Ages  from 
the  Epic  Greek  of  Hesiod,  a  far  older  poet  than  Ovid.  The 
translation  I  have  made  as  literal  as  the  language  would  admit, 
abstaining,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  mentioned  in  quoting 
Ovid,  from  the  difficult  task  of  turning  it  into  English  verse. 

Hesiod  writes  thus  :  — 

"  First,  the  immortal  dwellers  in  the  Olympian  abode 
Made  the  golden  race  of  voice-dividing  mortals. 
These  were  under  Kronos,^  when  he  ruled  in  heaven. 
Like  gods  they  lived,  having  the  mind  free  from  care  aud  sorrow, 
Far  removed  from  labor  and  misfortune ; 
Neither  was  there  any  thing  wretched  in  old  age  ; 
But  always,  unimpaired  as  to  the  hands  and  feet, 
They  enjoyed  themselves  in  feasts,  while  all  evils  remained  without, 
And  died  as  though  overcome  by  sleep. 
They  had  all  kinds  of  good  things :  the  fertile  field 
Brought  forth  fruit  spontaneously,  in  abundance  and  without  grudging ; 
And  they,  willingly  and  in  quietness,  enjoyed 

1  In  quoting;  the  Greek  writers,  it  has  seemed  most  proper  to  retain  the  Greek 
names  of  the  deities  which  they  mention.  Kronos  is  the  Greek  name  for  Saturn,  and 
Zeus  is  Jupiter. 
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Its  prodactions^  with  many  good  thinjrs, 

Rich  in  sheep,  —  being  dear  to  the  blessed  gods. 

But  afler  the  earth  had  hidden  this  race, 

They  became  diembns  of  Zeus,  who  is  great  in  counsel, 

Being  good,  and  dwelling  on  earth,  as  guardians  of  mortal  men, 

Watching  indeed  both  over  justice  and  evil  works ; 

Clothed  with  air,  they  wander  everywhere  over  the  earth. 

As  bestowers  of  riches :  this  royal  gift  they  obtained. 

Again,  the  dwellers  in  the  OKmpian  abodes  made 
Afterward  a  second  and  much  worse  race,  of  silver. 
Neither  in  body  nor  in  mind  like  the  golden  race. 
But  the  boy,  for  a  hundred  years,  by  his  careful  mother 
Was  educated,  sporting,  and  very  childish,  in  her  house.. 
But  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood, 
They  lived  but  a  little  time,  sofFering  the  pains  of  folly ; 
For  they  could  not  refrain  from  rash  violence  towards  each  other ; 
Neither  were  they  willing  to  worship  the  immortals, 
Nor  to  sacri6ce  upon  the  sacred  altars  of  the  blessed  gods. 
As  it  is  right  for  men  to  do,  according  to  the  custom. 
Them  therefore  Zeus,  the  son  of  Kronos,  being  enraged,  hid, 
Because  they  rendered   not  honors  to  the   blessed    gods  who  inhabit 

Olympus. 
But  since  the  earth  hid  this  race. 
They  indeed  are  called  blessed  subterranean  mortals, 
Of  the  second  rank ;  but  still  this  honor  accompanies  them. 

But  Father  Zeus  made  another  third  race  of  voice-dividing  men ; 
A  brazen  race,  similar  to  the  silver  in  nothing. 
Formed  of  the  ash-tree,  powerful  and  strong. 
Who  gave  themselves  to  the  sadness-bringing  works  of  Mars, 
And  wantonness :  nor  did  they  eat  any  grain. 
But  they  had  a  dauntless  mind  of  adamant,  being  unapproachable ; 
For  great  strength  and  indomitable  hands 
Grew  from  their  shoulders,  —  sturdy  limbs. 
Thev  also  had  brazen  arms  and  brazen  houses, 
And  worked  with  brazen  implements,  for  the  black  iron  was  not 
And  these,  overcome  by  their  own  hands, 
Decended  to  the  dreary  house  of  fearful  Pluto, 
Unrenowned  ;  and  though  terrible  [in  prowess] 
Black  death  took  them  away,  and  they  left  the  bright  light  of  the  sun. 

But  after  the  earth  had  also  hidden  this  race, 
Zens  the  son  of  Kronos  made  upon  the  all-nourishing  earth 
Another  fourth  race,  juster  and  better, 
A  divine  race  of  heroic  men. 
Who  in  the  former  generations  were  called 
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Demigods  throughout  the  spacious  earth. 

And  these  indeed  baneful  war  and  fearful  battle  destroyed, 

With  others,  at  seven-gated  Thebes,  and  in  the  Kadmean  land, 

Fighting  for  the  sheep  of  (Edipus ; 

And  led  others  also  in  ships  across  the  wide  sea. 

To  Troy,  for  the  sake  of  fair-haired  Helen, 

Where  the  fate  of  death  concealed  them. 

But  Father  Zeus  the  son  of  Kronos  appointed  them 

A  manner  of  life  and  a  seat  separate  from  [other]  mortals,  * 

At  the  ends  of  the  earth,  far  from  the  immortals, 

And  Kronos  rules  over  them. 

And  they  dwell  indeed  secure  in  mind, 

In  the  Blessed  Isles,  by  the  deep-eddying  ocean  ; 

Happy  heroes,  for  whom  the  fruitful  fields. 

Blossoming  thrice  a  year,  bear  honey-sweet  fruit. 

Oh  that  I  had  not  been  obliged  to  live  with  the  fifth  race  of  men, 
But  had  either  died  before,  or  been  later  born  : 
For  now  is  the  Iron  Age ;  neither  ever  by  day 
Do  they  cease  from  toil  and  misery,  neither  by  night 
Do  they  perish  :  for  the  gods  impose  grievous  cares,*'  &c. 

The  poet  continues  the  description  of  the  state  of  the  Iron 
Age  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to  that  of  Ovid,  and  it  seems 
needless  to  occupy  further  space  with  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  in  remarking  upon 
Hesiod's  account  of  the  Ages,  that  he  interrupts  the  regular 
succession,  by  inserting  a  race  of  heroes  between  the  brazen 
and  iron  ages.  That  it  is  a  forced  interruption  of  the  series 
was  manifest  to  Grote,  who  says,  "  The  sequence  of  races  is 
neither  natural  nor  homogeneous ;  —  the  heroic  race  not  hav- 
ing any  metallic  denomination,  and  not  occupying  any  legitimate 
place  in  immediate  succession  to  the  brazen."  ^  The  interpola- 
tion was  due,  very  probably  to  the  peculiar  fancy  of  the  Grecian 
mind,  prompted  by  the  high  degree  of  veneration  in  which  they 
held  their  own  ancestral  heroic  race,  whose  names  and  exploits 
were  made  so  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  their  immortal  Homer. 
And  it  leads  us  to  propose  to  ourselves  the  query,  whether  even 
Hesiod  himself,  and  the  poets  of  his  age,  any  more  than  par- 
tially understood  the  signification  of  the  myths  on  which  their 
poems  were  founded. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between 

1  Jliit,  of  Greece,  Vol.  I.  chap.  2 . 
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Swedenborg,  whose  explanation  of  the  Four  Ages  was  quoted 
in  the  introduction  to  these  chapters,  and  the  mythologists  who 
assumed  that  the  Brazen  Age  was  long  ago  past,  in  their  day, 
and  the  Iron  Age  begun ;  while  according  to  Swedenborg,  the 
time  of  the  Brazen  Age  continued  till  the  era  of  the  Lord's 
coming  upon  earth.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mytholo- 
gists, the  oldest  of  those  whose  writings  have  been  preserved  to 
us,  having  lived  comparatively  so  near  the  consummation  of  the 
ancient  ages,  should  have  imagined,  from  the  state  of  the  world 
as  they  saw  it,  that  all  the  natural  good,  denoted  by  brass,  had 
already  perished  from  the  earth.  They  may  well  be  supposed 
to  have  been  much  better  able  to  understand  the  meaninor  of 
those  symbolic  ages,  than  to  discern  the  internal  state  of  their 
own  time,  so  as  to  know  in  which  of  them  they  were  actually 
living.  For  as  a  general  thing.  Providence  conceals  from  the 
individual  and  the  race  alike,  the  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  present  state. 

One  passage  in  Hesiod's  story  affords  some  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  a  secondary  and  more  literal  signification  of  tlie  Ages 
had  crept  into  the  mind ;  for  he  says  of  the  third  or  Brazen 
race,  that  they  had  brazen  weapons,  dwelt  in  brazen  houses,  and 
used  brazen  tools ;  because  the  black  iron  as  yet  was  not.  It 
is  well  enough  known  that  in  the  earlier  times,  implements  of 
brass,  or  I'ather  copper,  were  almost  if  not  quite  exclusively 
used,  and  those  of  iron  not  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  ; 
doubtless  because  the  more  difficult  art  of  smelting  and  prepar- 
ing iron  for  use  was  a  matter  of  later  discovery.  Mixing  there- 
fore the  literal  with  the  emblematical,  as  the  mythologists  not 
unfirequently  seem  to  have  done,  they  supposed  that  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Iron  Age  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of 
that  metal  into  common  use,  in  the  room  of  copper.  It  was  not 
strange  that  they  should  regard  the  literal  fact  as  a  token, 
derived  from  the  natural  correspondence  of  things,  of  the  in- 
ternal state,  —  at  least  in  the  absence  of  any  otiier  more  certain 
evidence. 

But  even  with  so  much  explanation,  this  passage  is  still  a 
singular  one.  For  though  they  did  use  weapons  and  imple- 
ments of  brass,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever 
built  bi*azen  houses.    Here,  however,  the  science  of  correspond- 
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ence  affords  an  explanation  to  our  hands.  For  the  house  in 
which  a  person  literally  dwells,  signifies  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  he  habitually  is,  and  especially,  that  of  his  external 
mind,  in  which  his  internal  things,  —  his  love  and  faith,  —  his 
religion,  in  short,  —  reside,  as  in  their  proper  home.  There- 
fore in  saying  that  the  people  of  that  age  had  brazen  houses,  as 
well  as  brazen  tools  and  weapons,  we  must  understand  the  poet 
to  signify  that  the  character  of  their  external  mind  partook  of 
natural  goodness,  which  they  not  only  exercised  in  their  active 
labors,  and  in  defending  themselves  against  what  was  evil  and 
false,  but  which  characterized  all  their  states,  when  by  them- 
selves, at  home  and  at  rest. 

So  the  Greeks,  in  describing  heaven,  said  that  it  was  "  brass 
on  the  outside."  ^  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
the  visible  heavens  above  us  to  suggest  such  a  notion,  it  would 
seem  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
correspondence  of  brass,  as  denoting  the  lowest  or  most  exter- 
nal good  which  pan^exist  in  heaven,  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  constitute  its  outside. 

A  few  other  remarks  upon  Hesiod*s  "Ages  "  seem  to  be 
demanded.  He  ascribes  to  the  departed  Golden  Race  the  office 
of  guardian  spirits  over  mankind.  The  notion  of  the  presence 
and  guardianship  of  spirits  appears  to  have  been  anciently  quite 
universal  among  all  people,  refined  or  savage  ;  I  have  already 
spoken  somewhat  of  this  belief  among  the  Greeks,  in  the 
articles  upon  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  Hesiod  also  makes 
them  dispensers  of  riches  to  men ;  and  this  also  is  true,  if  we 
understand  by  it  heavenly  riches  ;  since  it  is  through  angels 
and  good  spirits  that  the  divine  influence  and  blessing  descends 
to  men. 

The  line  "  Rich  ii^  sheep,  being  dear  to  the  blessed  gods,"  in 
the  description  of  the  Golden  Race,  suggests  an  idea  of  corre- 
spondence ;  since  sheep  signify  heavenly  affections,  the  possession 
of  which  makes  men  most  dear  to  the  Divine.     This  line  how- 

1  Lucian,  in  Jacob's  Greek  Reader^  p.  92,  Art  Mythology.  The  description  thus 
continues:  **  To  him  who  ascends  upon  the  back -side,  when  arrived  thither,  appears  a 
more  brilliant  light,  a  purer  sun,  and  more  radiant  stars;  and  the  ground  is  golden/* 
Does  it  not  appear  from  this  that  they  had  an  idea  of  another  sun  than  our  natural  one, 
shining  in  heaven;  while  the  golden  ground,  from  correspondence,  indicates  an  idea  of 
the  heavenly  state. 
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ever,  I  find,  is  deemed  spurious  by  commentators.  Paley,  in 
his  edition  of  Hesiod  says,  "  This  verse  is  added  from  Diodorus  • 
Sicalus,  V.  66.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  MSS.  of  Hesiod." 
May  not  Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  have  taken  the  idea  him- 
self from  soiiae  of  the  same,  now  lost,  original  sources  of  myth- 
ologic  lore,  to  which  Hesiod  was  indebted  ?  So  that  whether 
it  be  of  one  or  another  authorship,  it  may  possibly  be  of  equal 
value. 

What  is  said  of  the  Silver  Race  also  requires  some  special 
consideration.  As  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  state  of  child- 
hood then,  or  even  at  any  time,  lasted  a  hundred  years,  we 
must  look  here,  certainly,  for  some  other  than  a  literal  meaning. 
And  this  our  science  of  correspondences  will  furnish  us  with. 
In  a  sense  abstracted  from  person,  a  boy  signifies  the  early  in- 
fitntile  and  innocent  state  of  tlie  people  of  this  age.  A  boy  is 
mentioned,  rather  than  an  infant,  because  the  state  of  infants 
is  in  more  especial  correspondence  with  that  of  the  men  of  the 
Golden  Age ;  but  the  state  of  boyhood  is  tliat  in  which  the 
affection  of  knowing  prevails,  and  the  affection  of  learning  and 
knowing  by  means  of  correspondence  was  that  which  greatly 
prevailed,  according  to  the  New  Church  writings,  in  the  An- 
cient Church,  the  time  of  which  was  called  the  Silver  Age. 
The  mother  denotes  the  Church  itself,  then  in  its  new  state. 
A  hundred  years  means,  not  that  the  first  innocent  state  of 
the  Church  lasted  just  so  long,  but  a  full  state  of  remains  ;  for 
the  number  one  hundred  signifies  what  is  full  and  complete. 
It  signifies  a  state  of  remains,  because  the  period  of  infancy 
and  childhood  is  that  in  which  remains,  that  is,  the  good  and 
innocent  states  derived  from  heavenly  influence  and  parental 
instruction,  are  principally  stored  up  in  the  mind,  to  remain 
there  as  a  foundation-plane  on  which  the  regenerate  life  can 
afterward  be  built  up. 

But  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood,  the  poet 
says,  **  they  lived  but  a  little  time,  suffering  the  pains  of  folly." 
A  little  time  here  we  are  to  understand,  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  sense,  not  of  time,  but  of  state.  That  is,  after  the 
Church  of  that  age  had  arrived  at  the  period  of  its  existence 
corresponding  to  manhood,  there  was  but  a  little  of  heavenly 
life  left  with  them ;  they  departed  far  out  of  the  way  in  which 

VOI^  XL.  9 
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they  had  at  first  been  taught.   And  this,  no  doubt,  was  actually 
the  case  with  the  Ancient  Church. 

One  more  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  poem  concerning 
this  age  excites  our  attention :  — 

*<  Neither  were  they  willing  to  worship  the  immortals, 
Nor  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altars  of  the  blessed  gods, 
As  it  is  right  for  men  to  do,  according  to  the  custom." 

According  to  Swedenborg's  showing,  worship  by  altars  and 
sacrifices  was  first  brought  into  use  during  this  age ;  though 
not  while  the  Ancient  Church  was  in  its  state  of  primitive  in- 
tegrity, but  afterward,  when,  forsaking  the  pure  internal  wor- 
ship of  their  fathers,  they  receded  almost  wholly  to  external 
rites  and  ceremonies,  with  scarcely  any  thing  of  spiritual  life 
accompanying.  It  seems  at  first  view,  therefore,  singular,  that 
the  men  of  this  age  should  be  reproached  for  neglecting  that 
which  at  first  was  unknown  to  them,  and  afterward  first 
brought  into  use  among  them ;  though  not  among  all,  for  the 
Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  doubtless  some  others,  never  em- 
ployed it. 

But  the  meaning  of  the  poet  no  doubt  is,  that  although  they 
performed  these  things  in  externals,  they  did  not  do  that  which 
they  represented  and  signified.  For  ofierings  and  sacrifices 
signify  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  reception  of 
life  and  all  things  from  Him,  with  gratitude  from  humility  of 
heart,  for  His  gifts.  But  with  those  who  perform  such  repre- 
sentative worship  in  a  merely  external  manner,  doing  so  simply 
because  it  is  customary,  or  because  it  is  so  commanded,  and 
thus  making  a  bare  ceremony  of  it,  as  did  the  Hebrew  nation, 
those  internal  afiections  and  acknowledgments  can  scarcely 
have  any  place. 

From  i^at  has  been  shown  thus  far,  two  things  must  have 
become  quite  evident  to  any  one,  at  least,  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  Swedenborg's  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  science 
of  correspondences :  — 

1.  That  the  accounts  of  the  Golden  Age,  found  in  the  myth- 
ologic  legends  of  the  ancients,  were  originally  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  that  science,  and  that  enough 
of  this  original  groundwork  has  been  preserved  to  afibrd  satis- 
factory proof  of  this. 
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2.  That  as  fur  as  we  find  these  accounts  explicable  by  means 
of  this  science,  thej  describe  a  heavenly  state  of  life,  such  as 
that  which  Swedenborg  ascribes  to  the  Most  Ancient  Church, 
quite  distinct  from  the  ipirUual  state  which  afterward  suc- 
ceeded. This  will  appear  still  more  plainly  from  the  explana* 
tion  of  Plato's  account  of  the  Golden  Age  in  the  next  chapter. 


GAMBLING. 


The  dictionaries  say  that  to  gamble  is  ^^  to  play  for  money, 
or  for  any  other  stake  or  prize,"  and  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  definition. 

Gambling  is  in  bad  repute  among  respectable  people  at  this 
day.  Religious  people  regard  it  as  an  evil  and  a  sin.  Yet  if 
they  were  required  to  explain  wherein  its  sinfulness  consists, 
many  of  them  would  be  brought  to  their  wit's  end.  For  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  Divine  Commandments  is  broken 
by  openly  "  playing  for  money  or  any  other  stake  or  prize." 
We  can  hardly  call  it  a  violation  of  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  when  both  of  the  parties  concerned  are  consenters  to 
the  arrangement,  and  no  deception  is  practiced  on  either  side. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  clearly  pointed  at  by  any  other  of  the 
ten  fingers  of  God.  To  affirm  that  it  is  wastefulness,  folly,  or 
extravagance,  is  not  to  tell  what  constitutes  the  essential  evil  of 
it,  nor  to  distinguish  it  from  other  practices  which  are  wasteful, 
foolish,  or  extravagant. 

To  talk  of  its  bad  effects,  and  to  say  that  it  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  idleness  and  nearly  every  form  of  vice,  is  not  to  de- 
fine it  as  it  is  in  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  alone,  we  have  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
matter;  for  these  doctrines  make  it  clear,  that  there  is  no 
orderly  mode  of  life  but  that  which  has  the  good  of  others  for  its 
chief  end.  In  other  words,  a  man  lives  well,  so  far  as  he  lives 
usefully.  The  happiness  of  heaven  itself  is  based  upon  the  con- 
stant and  active  exercise  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor. 
No  one  can  enter  there  who  does  not  hold  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures on  at  least  a  level  with  his  own ;  and  he  who 
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loves  another  finds  nothing  so  sweet  as  to  labor  for  him.  Not 
only  was  man  born  to  labor,  but  joyous  and  unselfish  labor 
is  his  only  true  life. 

Now  gambling  is  the  direct  opposite  of  what  is  here  described. 
So  far  from  having  in  itself  the  smallest  grain  of  neigh- 
borly love,  it  is  selfishness  itself.  I  know  of  no  better  defini- 
tion of  it  than  this :  The  effort  to  obtain  the  property  of  others 
without  giving  them  any  equivalent  in  money  or  service. 

No  course  of  life  could  be  more  unlike  that  of  heaven,  and 
hence  more  like  that  of  hell. 

Let  no  one,  however,  accept  this  definition  without  consider- 
ing where  it  will  lead  him.  It  includes  much  more  than  what 
is  technically  known  as  gambling.  It  does,  indeed,  put  under 
the  ban  of  moral  excommunication  many  customs  which  are 
not  severely  frowned  upon  among  men.  What,  for  instance, 
is  speculation  of  any  kind,  but  an  attempt  to  get  a  maximum 
return  for  a  minimum  outlay,  —  ta  enrich  one's  self  without 
the  least  idea  of  doing  good  to  any  other  person  ?  This  divorce 
of  riches  from  labor,  of  compensation  from  use,  must  surely 
work  great  mischief  to  the  community,  or  to  the  individual  that 
is  guilty  of  it.  He  who  aims  at  a  short  road  to  fortune,  is  not 
apt  to  be  in  the  current  of  Divine  Providence.  More  happy 
they  who  fail  than  they  who  succeed  in  such  a  race.  When 
will  men  learn  that  life  itself  is  the  only  thing  worth  living  for ; 
and  that  while  they  are  playing  for  their  low  stakes  of  wealth 
or  influence,  the  true  gold  is  dropping  from  their  hands  ? 
They  are  throwing  away  true  happiness  both  in  this  world  and 
in  the  world  to  come. 


THE    DIVINE    OMNIPOTENCE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  needs  not  so  much 
to  be  proved,  as  to  be  explained  and  cleared  of  false  interpreta- 
tions. No  one  who  believes  in  God,  or  who  thinks  of  Him  at 
all,  will  be  inclined  to  question  His  power.  The  most  usual  of 
all  His  titles  is.  The  Almighty.  We  can  set  no  limits  to  that 
power  whose  amazing  effects  are  witnessed  in  every  part  of  this 
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**  universal  frame."  The  lesson  of  omnipotence,  where  is  it 
not  to  be  read  ?  The  resistless  fury  of  the  storm  proclaims  it, 
and  not  less  the  Toice  which  rebukes  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
We  stand  awe-struck  before  it  as  displayed  in  the  mighty  con- 
Tolsions  which  have  rent  our  globe,  and  we  learn  to  adore  it 
with  even  deeper  reverence,  as  manifested  in  renewing  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  keeping  up  the  successions  of  *^  seed-time  and 
harvest,  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter."  Man  so  soon 
finds  the  limit  to  his  own  powers ;  he  comes  so  soon  to  that 
line  where  it  is  said,  *^  Thus  far,  and  no  farther";  that  it  is 
no  wonder  he  should  be  led  to  some  acknowledgment  of  Infi- 
nite power.  Even  in  the  rudest  periods  of  history,  the  ado- 
ration of  Power  as  such,  with  the  most  painful  uncertainty 
whether  it  was  malignant  or  benign  power,  seems  ever  to  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  grosser  forms  of  Religion. 

But  in  the  Christian  Revelation,  this  attribute  of  Grod  assumes 
m  difierent  aspect.  We  learn  from  His  Word  that  He  is  alto- 
gether Love,  and  that  "  in  wisdom  "  has  He  made  this  wonder- 
ful creation.  His  Omnipotence,  therefore,  is  simply  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Love  and  Wisdom  ;  no  arbitrary  and  capricious  ex- 
ercise of  power ;  much  less  any  thing  approaching  to  a  malig- 
nant nature  ;  but  infinite  benevolence  through  infinite  wisdom 
continually  aiming  to  bless  all  according  to  their  several  wants 
and  capacities.  It  is  the  one  cause  for  gratitude,  in  which  all 
others  are  included,  that  He  from  whom  is  "  all  power,"  never 
can  and  never  will  exert  that  power  but  for  purposes  of  un- 
erring wisdom  and  unbounded  love. 

Even  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  however,  there  are 
many  who  cherish  false  and  fatal  views  of  the  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence ;  and  I  propose  now  to  consider  what*  is  properly  intended, 
when  it  is  said  that  all  things  are  possible  with  God.  In  the 
strictly  literal  sense  in  which  some  would  take  it,  there  are 
plainly  some  great  absurdities,  which  are  not  merely  specula- 
tive, but  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  practical  life,  and  have 
seriously  affected  men*s  hopes  and  efforts. 

We  see  at  once  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  Him  ca- 
pable of  making  two  and  two  to  be  otherwise  than /our  ;  or  that 
a  thing  should  both  &«  and  not  he  in  any  given  place  at  the 
same  time ;  or  that  any  fact  of  the  past  should  be  altered. 
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What  is  once  written  down  in  the  great  Book  of  Remembrance, 
cannot,  even  by  the  Divine  Hand,  be  unwritten ;  the  history  of 
former  ages  cannot  be  reversed  ;  not  a  sin,  not  a  virtue,  can  in 
all  eternity  be  revoked  :  for  these,  and  many  more  such  in- 
stances which  might  be  named,  are  no  proper  objects  of  power. 
The  ability  to  do  them  would  imply  imperfection,  not  perfec- 
tion. God  has  established  in  our  minds  such  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tions of  numbers  to  each  other,  and  of  the  relations  of  space 
and  time,  that  we  instinctively  say.  He  cannot  do  any  thing 
which  would  confuse  and  destroy  those  relations.  This  is  a 
matter  of  instinctive  perception,  and  hardly  a  subject  of  reason- 
ing, for  it  is  certain  that  the  Divine  Omnipotence  has  certain 
limitations,  which,  so  far  from'  implying  any  defect  in  God,  are 
essential  to  our  idea  of  His  absolute  perfections. 

Because  the  Lord  is  a  perfect  Being,  all  his  attributes  must 
be  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  He  is  not,  as  some 
would  falsely  represent  Him,  inclined  in  one  direction  by  His 
justice,  and  in  a  different  direction  by  His  mercy.  His  power, 
therefore,  cannot  be  exerted  except  in  accordance  with  His  own 
infinite  holiness,  His  wisdom  and  love.  ^'  His  power  and  His 
will,"  to  borrow  the  words  of  Swedenborg,  "  are  one ;  and  since 
He  wills  nothing  but  what  is  good.  He  therefore  can  do  noth- 
ing but  what  is  good."  To  suppose  that  God  covld  do  any 
wrong,  instead  of  adding  to  His  perfections,  would  be  a  direct 
disparagement  of  His  divine  purity. 

But  some  may  still  think  that  it  implies  a  restriction  upon 
liberty,  to  be  led  and  withheld,  even  by  infinite  mercy,  from 
doing  wrong.  Not  so  does  the  Lord  instruct  us.  '^  He  that 
committeth  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin ; "  but  "  if  the  Son  shall 
make  you  free,  you  shall  be  free  indeed."  The  only  true  liberty 
is  in  following  always  after  the  good.  It  is  false,  and  all  ex- 
perience confirms  it,  to  say  that  we  are  truly  free,  when  we  are 
carried  hither  and  thither  by  conflicting  desires.  Who  that 
has  ever  known  a  moment  of  spiritual  elevation,  that  has  been 
lifted  up  into  a  holier  and  purer  atmosphere,  does  not  know 
that  then  only  he  had  experience  of  real  liberty;  then  he  was 
delivered  from  all  that  had  kept  him  hitherto  in  bondage. 

The  Divine  Will  and  the  Divine  Power  must  always  coin- 
cide.    As  God  is  true,  He  must  always  act  in  perfect  harmony 
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with  Himself.  He  neither  can  what  He  will  not,  nor  wills 
what  He  cannot.  The  range  and  sphere  of  Omnipotence  are 
ascertained,  therefore,  when  we  have  ascertained  the  will  of 
God ;  whether  it  be  expressed  in  His  written  Word,  or  in 
His  direct  dealings  with  us ;  and  the  application  I  make  of  this 
now,  is  to  show  that  God  cannot,  because  He  will  not,  do  anj 
thing  which  destroys  man's  freedom.  The  whole  tenor  of  Rev- 
elation shows  that  the  Lord  respects  our  freedom  of  will  in  all 
that  He  does  for  us,  and  will  not  violate  it  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  world  to  come.  No  exertion  of  almighty  power  can 
make  a  man  either  good  or  happy  against  his  own  will ;  and 
therefore  no  such  exertion  is  ever  employed.  The  Lord  will 
codpercUe  with  us,  and  work  in  us,  without  any  limit  but  that 
which  we  impose  ourselves,  by  our  own  unwillingness  to  re- 
ceive Him.  When  the  disciples  exclaimed  in  despair,  "  Who 
then  can  be  saved  ?  "  if  such  are  the  difSculties  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  rich,  our  Saviour's  reply  was :  "  With  men  this  is 
impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible :  "  —  that  is, 
man  cannot  be  saved  by  his  own  efforts  ;  if  left  to  himself  he 
must  perish  ;  but  ^^  all  power  is  of  God,"  and  what  we  cannot  do 
by  ourselves,  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  through  Him  and  with 
Him  who  has  loved  us  and  given  Himself  for  us.  The  Script- 
ures are  full  of  assurances  of  this  kind,  to  awaken  us  to  new 
effort  and  to  arouse  us  from  despair.  They  use  every  possible 
variety  of  language  to  represent  man's  weakness  and  the  Di- 
vine power,  setting  one  in  contrast  with  the  other,  that  we  may 
feel  our  absolute  and  entire  dependence  on  ^^  the  Lord,  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  who  ^^  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary."  But  with  all  this,  it  is  also  most  clearly  and  impress- 
ively declared,  that  to  receive  we  must  ask;  that  when  the  Lord 
knocks  at  the  door,  we  must  open  it,  if  we  would  have  Him 
dwell  in  us ;  that  oden  when  He  would  gather  His  children  to- 
gether, they  would  not^  and  therefore  could  not^  receive  the  bless- 
ing  He  would  impart.  It  is  hard  to  admit  this  truth  in  matters 
of  practical  belief.  We  are  prone  to  think  God  might  do  more 
than  He  does.  "  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  " — we 
cry  to  Him,  like  the  Jews  of  old.  Why  cannot  this  uncertainty 
be  dispelled  ?  Why  must  we  still  grope  after  the  light  ?  Why 
should   we  not  be  made  to  see  the  truth  in   all  its    purity? 
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And  then  there  are  other  questions  which  we  are  tempted  to 
ask,  often  with  terrible  earnestness,  especially  when  our  hopes 
and  efforts  have  suffered  disastrous  defeat.  Why  does  the  God 
of  justice  permit  such  crimes  to  deform  the  world  ?  Why  not 
by  the  word  of  His  mouth  bid  them  be  gone  forever  ?  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and  avenge 
our  blood  ?  "  Cannot  infinite  power  crush  these  impious  assail- 
ants of  truth  and  righteousness  ?  How  long  must  we  wait  the 
fulfillment  of  those  glorious  promises  of  old  I  These  are  indeed 
questions  which  might  sometimes  be  extorted  from  the  most  re- 
ligious soul ;  but  such  a  soul  cannot  have  its  faith  seriously 
shaken  by  doubts  like  these.  Let  not  our  sighing  and  longing 
bring  with  it  any  shadow  of  distrust.  It  is  not  God  that  is 
slow  to  perform,  but  Man  that  is  slow  to  comply  with  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  performance.  The  affecting  assurance  of 
God's  word  is,  that  He  yearns  for  us  with  more  than  a  mother's 
love ;  and  how  then  (since  there  can  be  no  obstacle  in  His 
desire  to  save)  can  the  fault  lie  anywhere  but  in  our  own  per- 
verse wills  ?  Our  owny  because  the  life  given  us  by  Him,  from 
Himself,  is  given  us  to  be  our  own. 

But  another  and  opposite  error  to  that  which  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  is  the  error  of  those  who,  instead  of  being  despond- 
ent and  impatient  at  the  triumphs  of  evil,  are  too  easy,  too  well 
satisfied,  too  ready  to  believe  that  all  things  will  '^  come  out 
right,"  (as  they  express  it,)  whether  it  be  the  case  of  individ- 
uals or  of  nations.  In  other  words,  their  faith  is  simply  the  re- 
flection of  their  wishes.  They  do  not  believe  in  retribution  at 
all.  Because  all  things  are  possible  with  God,  and  He  is  a  God 
of  love,  therefore  they  conclude  that  He  will  certainly  save  men, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  and  will  never  suffer  nations  to  perish 
for  their  sins.  But  whether  nations  will  be  left  to  perish  in 
their  sins,  is  no  question  of  theology  but  one  of  history,  which 
every  man  may  read.  And  can  we  help  seeing  what  the  an- 
swer of  history  is  ?  Does  it  not  say  most  distinctly,  that  God 
unll  not  arrest  the  operation  of  those  causes  of  dissolution, 
which  are  simply  the  working  of  man's  free  agency  ?  How 
many  nations  have  perished,  stricken  down  in  the  pride  of  their 
power,  because  they  had  forgotten^  the  Lord  their  Maker,  and 
had  given  themselves  up  to  every  wicked  imagination  and  de- 
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rire  of  their  hearts  ?  And  *•  were  they  sinners  beyond  "  any  of 
onr  day  ?  Nay.  "  But  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.'*  Repentance  is  the  one  sole  way  of  escape  for  nati<His, 
and  precisely  the  same  law  holds  for  every  individual  man.  Not 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  not  His  infinite  power  and  love,  will 
interpose  to  save,  unless  we  repent.  He  cannot  because  he  will 
not  intrude  upon  the  sphere  of  man's  freedom,  and  in  freedom 
alone  is  it  possible  to  repent. 

I  have  now  reached  the  one  great  Truth  concerning  the  Di- 
vine Omnipotence,  which  will  explain  many  things  that  appear 
to  us  mysterious  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord.  He  cannot 
do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  order :  for  this  order 
is  Divine  Order,  and  these  are  His  own  laws ;  and  it  belongs 
to  a  Perfect  Being  to  act  always  in  accordance  with  the  high- 
est wisdom,  organized  into  law.  All  that  we  see  of  this 
world,  and  still  more  all  that  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Divine 
Word,  assures  us  that  the  Lord  has  created  and  rules  all  things 
in  His  own  order ;  establishing  conditions  peculiar  to  all  the 
various  classes  of  creatures,  ^^  setting  bounds  that  they  may  not 
pass  over,"  We  ought  not  then  to  regard  it  as  a  limit-ation, 
bat  rather  as  a  definition  of  His  power,  when  we  say  that  it  is 
exercised  in  agreement  with  absolute  order.  To  give  a  few 
out  of  the  many  inferences  from  the  doctrine :  the  Lord  being 
bound  by  His  own  laws  of  order,  not  only  can  do  nothing  con- 
trary to  them,  but  the  things  which  He  does  must  be  done  in  the 
manner  which  order  prescribes.  He  cannot  save  man  but  in 
His  own  appointed  way  of  redemption,  because  this  is  the  way 
of  infinite  Love  in  perfect  union  with  infinite  Wisdom.  He  can- 
not dispense  with  human  agency  in  the  distribution  of  His  bless- 
ings ;  through  man,  he  would  reach  men's  hearts.  And  it  seems 
to  me  nothing  would  give  us  so  true  and  inspiring  an  idea  of  the 
**  dignity  of  human  nature,"  as  to  appreciate  fully  these  relations 
we  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  Lord.  We  are  all  indispensable 
here,  however  men  may  look  down  upon  us  ;  we  have  a  place  to 
fill  in  the  appointed  Divine  Order  of  things.  It  may  be  a  high  or 
a  low  place ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  all  honor,  because  the  Lord  of 
all  has  established  it  for  us.  Even  through  t^.  His  Omnipo- 
tence prevails.  Shall  we  not  "  count  it  all  joy,"  if  even  through 
present  defeat  and  overthrow  of  our  most  cherished  plans,  we 
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may  be  hastening  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom,  ^^  whose  right  it 
is  to  reign  ; "  not  indeed  by  idle  hopes  and  too  easy  confi- 
dence, but  by  steadfast  and  immovable  reliance  on  Him,  who 
works  always  with  those  that  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in 
His  cause. 


THE  LORD'S  NAME. 


^  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  ha^t 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are." — John  xvii.  11. 

In  the  text  of  the  original  Greek  Scriptures,  which  both  Tis- 
chendorf  and  Griesbach  give,  in  their  editions,  as  the  most  cor- 
rect, there  occurs  a  remarkable  variation  from  that  which  was 
used  by  the  translators  of  our  Bible,  and  which  is  found  in 
some  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  reading  of  the 
verse  here  quoted.     It  stands  as  follows :  — 

'*  Ilar^  ^yie,  Trjprjcrov  avrovi  iv  r^  oyofiarC  orov  w  ScScufcas  fU)i,  iva 
&rcv  (ty  KaOitii  xat  i^/acis." 

The  pronoun  f  here  must  refer  to  6v6fiaTi  as  its  antecedent, 
and  must  be  construed  4s  an  accusative,  although  it  is  written 
in  the  dative,  by  the  rule  of  "  attraction,"  so  called.  In  Eng- 
lish, therefore,  it  will  read  thus :  — 

"  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name,  which  thou  hast 
given  me  ;  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are." 

I  quote  this  text  for  the  sake  of  the  doctrinal  bearing  which 
this  reading  gives  it.  It  teaches  us  ( if  these  be  truly  the  cor- 
rect words)  that  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son  His  own 
name,  which  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  essential 
Divinity  itself;  and  that  the  Lord  is,  as  to  His  Human,  truly 
and  fully  Divine  ;  as  is  also  taught  in  other  places,  but  nowhere 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  language  of  this  text,  as  given  by 
the  above-named  authorities.  For  this  is  a  peculiar  passage, 
and  presents  the  doctrine  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  it  is  presented  in  any  other  part  of  the  Gospels. 
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THE    HERMETIC    PHILOSOPHERS. 

Some  ten  years  since  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  published  anonymously  a  little  work,^  in  which 
he  undertook  to  prove  that  Swedenborg  was  a  Hermetic  philos- 
opher, and  that  his  writings  were  to  be  interpreted,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  obvious  meaning  but  with  reference  to  the  occult 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  mystical  philosophy,  of 
which  Hermes  Trismegistus,  or  Mercury,  is  the  reputed  author. 
Though  General  Hitchcock  has  obviously  failed  in  the  main 
purpose  of  his  argument,  in  establishing  the  premise  for  it  he 
has  gathered  together  a  mass  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
followers  of  the  Hermetic  art,  which  gives  his  book  value  on 
account  of  the  evidence  it  affords  to  the  New  Church,  that  at 
all  times  there  has  been  preserved  "  a  remnant  who  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  unto  Baal,"  and  that,  even  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  there  have  been  found  some  ear- 
nest souls,  who  have  apprehended,  at  least  dimly,  the  princi- 
ples of  a  true  Spiritual  Christianity.  The  real  object  of  the 
true  Hermetic  philosophers,  according  to  General  Hitchcock, 
was  the  perfection  of  man,  to  be  found  in  some  knowledge  of 
God  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  way  to  which  lay  through  a  purifi- 
cation of  the  heart,  which  should  realize  the  divine  promise, 
that  **  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."  A  pure  heart,  or 
what  the  Psalmist  calls  a  "  right  spirit,"  is  the  way,  he  thinks, 
to  the  philosopher's  stone,  which  was  the  object  of  Hermetic 
search,  if  it  is  not  the  stone  itself,  the  pearl  of  great  price ;  which 
is  *'  not  a  mere  hope,  no,  not  even  the  hope  of  heaven,  but  is 
heaven  itself."  In  a  previous  work  entitled  "  Remarks  on  Al- 
chemy and  the  Alchemists,"  ^  General  Hitchcock  undertook  to 
show,  by  citations  from  the  writings  of  Alchemists  and  Her- 
metic philosophers,  "  that  the  Hermetic  writers  communicated 


1  Swedenborff,  a  Bermeiic  PkUotopker.  Being  a  Sequel  to  Remarks  on  Alchemy  and 
the  Alchemists  :  showing  that  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  a  Hermetic  Philosopher, 
and  that  his  Writings  may  be  interpreted  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Hermetic 
Philoeophy  ;  with  a  Chapter  comparing  Swedenborg  and  Spinoza.  By  the  Author  of 
Rtmarht  on  Alchemy  and  the  Alckemistg.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1858. 

*  Rtwuxrk$  on  Alchemy  and  Ihe  AlchemisU,  &c.    Crosby,  Nichols,  &  Co.  Boston,  1857. 
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with  each  other  by  means  of  a  conventional  language, —  writing 
of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  ;  of  Mercury,  Sol,  and  Luna,  &c., 
&c.,  through  an  endless  variety  of  expressions,  instead  of  man, 
or  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  that  by  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  the  genuine  alchemists  meant  the  transformation  of  man  * 
from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  grace."  That  their  studies 
had,  in  fact,  but  this  one  subject  Man,  including  his  relation  to 
nature  on  one  side  and  to  God  on  the  other,  an  inseparable 
trinity  of  his  mind  as  a  spirit,  and  of  his  body  as  an  earth. 
**  They  used  a  multitude  of  expressions,  seemingly  pointing  to 
other  things,  especially  to  chemistry,  but  in  reality  explicable 
by  a  due  knowledge  of  man,  asr^he  image  of  God,  and  the  cen- 
tral and  most  important  being  of  God's  creation." 

It  appears  very  clear  to  him,  that  "  the  philosophers  had  in 
some  way  connected  the  perfection  of  man  with  a  knowledge 
of  God ;  the  former  leading  to  the  latter,  yet  the  latter  being  as 
a  sign  of  the  former.  But  this  knowledge  of  God  was  not  a 
mere  outward  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  great  but  undefined 
power  over  nature,  which  even  the  most  ignorant  savages  ac- 
knowledge, but  an  inward  experience  or  spiritual  sight,  by 
which  the  subject  of  the  experience  was  brought  into  some 
sort  of  communion  with  the  spirit  of  God,  so  as  to  realize  the 
knowledge  as  a  possession."  I  found,  he  adds,  ^^  in  alchemic 
and  Hermetic  books  one  pervading  doctrine,  common  to  all  of 
them,  though  expressed  very  obscurely ;  and  it  was  this :  that, 
while  every  writer  made  use  of  expressions  of  his  own  choosing 
to  designate  the  undescribed  matter  of  which  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  to  be  made,  they  all  prescribed,  as  a  first  step  in  the 
work  of  making  the  stone,  a  process  of  purification.  Whatever 
other  directions  are  given,  they  all  tell  us  to  waih  the  matter^ 
to  purify  the  matter^  &c. ;  and  they  have  much  to  say  of  what 
they  call  the  philosopher^ 8  soap^  the  soap  of  the  wise^  or  the  vinegar 
of  the  taise^^^  &c.  After  comparing  many  books  together,  and 
weighing  carefully  the  circumstances  obscurely  hinted  at,  Gen- 
eral Hitchcock  became  convinced  that "  the  matter  of  the  philoso- 
phers was  man  ;  and  that  the  soap  referred  to,  the  vinegar^  the 
oily  &c.,  was  no  other  than  the  conscience  ;  but  the  conscience 
acting  freely,  and  not  under  external  and  violent  influences." 
The  philosophers,  he  says  further  on,  **  speak  of  their  art  as 
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both  simple  and  difBcalt ;  —  like  all  other  arts  perhaps,  easy  to 
those  who  are  skilled  in  their  practice,  but  difficult  to  the  unin- 
structed  ;  or,  like  the  yoke  of  Christ,  easy  in  one  sense  to  the 
willing  and  obedient,  but  a  fearful  labor  to  the  selfish  and 
the  obdurate." 

Finding  an  obvious  similarity  in  the  doctrines  obscurely  hinted 
at  in  the  Hermetic  writings  and  those  which  are  so  clearly  re- 
vealed by  Swedenborg,  General  Hitchcock  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Swedenborg  is  himself  a  disciple  of  Hermes,  who 
has  drawn  the  principles  of  his  spiritual  philosophy  from  the 
study  of  the  Hermetic  art,  and  so  far  departed  from  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  the  "  philosophers,"  as  they  call  themselves, 
as  to  present  these  principles  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  who 
preceded  him  had  ever  ventured  to  do.  What  Swedenborg  says 
of  his  illumination,  is  regarded  as  merely  in  accordance  with  the 
Hermetic  style  of  reference  to  that  inner  knowledge,  to  which 
Swedenborg,  in  common  with  others,  had  attained  in  his  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  ingeniously  sustained  by  a  compari- 
son of  passages  cited  from  Swedenborg  and  the  leading  Her- 
metic writers.  In  his  comments  on  these  passages.  General 
Hitchcock  shows  a  much  greater  familiarity  with  the  alche- 
mists than  with  Swedenborg.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  a 
suggestion  of  the  obvious  explanation  of  the  similarity  of  view 
between  them,  in  the  fact  that  they,  in  their  interior  commun- 
ings, arrived  at  some  vague  apprehension  of  the  truths  which  he 
was  divinely  commissioned  to  present  in  all  their  fullness  and 
harmony  of  relation  ;  nor  is  this  similarity  between  the  teach- 
ings of  the  two  always  so  obvious  to  us  as  it  is  to  General 
Hitchcock.  He  is  forced  in  some  cases  to  resort  to  much  inge- 
nuity of  construction  and  interpretation,  to  make  it  at  all  ap- 
parent. It  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  obvious,  however,  to 
show  that  the  writings  of  these  obscure  and  forgotten  philoso- 
phers are  worthy  of  study  for  the  evidence  they  afford  that 
the  devout  contemplation  of  the  spiritually  minded  has  in  all 
ages  brought  its  reward  in  the  apprehension  of  those  eternal 
and  ever-present  truths  which  are  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
their  fullness  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Without   undertaking  to  follow    General    Hitchcock  in    his 
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March  for  the  subtle  analogies  between  the  teachings  of  Swe- 
denborg  and  those  of  the  Hermetic  philosophers,  I  will  present 
a  few  specimens  of  the  more  striking  resemblances  which  he  in- 
dicates. The  similarity  of  view  between  the  two  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  Hermetic  teachings  in  regard  to  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Thomas  Vaughan,  under  the  name  of 
Eugeniu9  Philalethe^  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, published  a  number  of  works  on  Alchemy,  or  Hermetic 
Philosophy,  in  nearly  every  one  of  which,  we  are  told,  *'  the 
author  has  something  to  say  of  the  interpretation  of  Genesis, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  spirit,  and  not  to  the  letter."  "  If  ,1 
should  insist,"  says  Vaughan,^  ^^  on  the  Mosaical  Ceremonial  Law, 
with  its  several  reverend  shadows,  and  their  significations,  I 
might  lose  myself  in  a  wilderness  of  mysteries,  both  divine  and 
natural )  for  verily,  that  whole  system  is  but  one  vast  screen, 
or  a  certain  majestic  umbrage  drawn  over  two  worlds,  visible 
and  invisible.  But  these  are  things  of  a  higher  speculation 
than  the  scope  of  our  present  discourse  will  admit  of.  I  only 
inform  the  reader  that  the  Law  hath  both  a  shell  and  a  kernel : 
it  is  the  letter  that  speaks,  but  the  spirit  interprets."  He  pro- 
ceeds next  to  show  that  the  ^^  manifest "  part,  that  is,  the  letter^ 
was  intended  for  the  general  mass  of  men,  ^*  whose  thoughts 
were  fixed  here  below  ( in  the  senses  and  upon  sensuous  bless- 
ings) ;  but  the  hidden  for  the  few  only,  whose  minds  aspired 
'  upward  to  heavenly  things." 

"  I  could  cite  a  dozen  pages  or  more,"  adds  U-eneral  H.,  "  to 
show  that  the  alchemists  regarded  the  books  of  Moses  as  a 
screen,  needing  the  spirit  for  an  understanding  of  the  internal 
sense,  as  Swedenborg  calls  it ;  and  that  the  opening  verses  do 
not  refer  to  the  natural  or  material  world,  but  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  man."  Hence,  argues  our  writer,  Swedenborg  must 
have  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word 
from  these  writings  which  preceded  him.  It  would  puzzle  even 
General  Hitchcock,  however,  to  discover  how  Swedenborg 
could  have  evolved  his  doctrine  of  correspondence,  in  all  its 
symmetrical  completeness,  from  the  obscure  hints  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Word,  which  are  found  here  and  there  in  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers.     The  extent  of  their  knowledge 

^  Moffia  Adamioa,    By  Eugenius  Phiklethe.  1650. 
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is  indicated  by  him  in  various  extracts  from  alchemic  books, 
which,  as  he  claims,  show  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  in  their  interior  sense  refer  to 
the  spiritual  regeneration  of  man.     But  it  is  noticeable  that  he 
only  discovers  this  with  the  help  of  Swedenborg's  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  it  is  much  more  apparent  in  his  explanation  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  alchemic  writings  than  it  is  in  the  writ- 
ings themselves.     It  may  be  conceded,  however,  that  they  had 
that  obscure  perception  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  sense  in 
the  Word,  which  has  at  all  times  been  found  among  the  devout 
students   of  the  Divine  Revelation.     None   of  the  quotations 
made  by  General  Hitchcock  are  sufficiently  clear  to  be  trans- 
ferred here  as  a  proof  of  this.    They  all  need  the  interpretation 
be  pats  upon  them,  and  the  arguments  he  makes  for  them.     I 
will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  attempt  to  condense  these,  but 
refer  those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  to  his  book.     To  my 
mind,  at  least,  he  has  made  it  clear,  that  the  real  object  of  Her- 
metic study,  was,  as  he  says,  Man ;  and  that  they  had  at  least 
some  vague  perception  of  the  correspondence  between  our  inter- 
nal or  spiritual  life  and  the  external  things  of  Nature  of  which 
they  professedly  treat.     We  may  concede  General  Hitchcock's 
position,  "  that  the  Hermetic  philosophers  interpreted  the  writ- 
tings  of  Moses,  that  is  to  say,  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis,  as 
symbolical  of  the  regeneration  of  Man."     He  will  find  it  more 
difficult,  however,  to  establish  his  assertion  that  Swedenborg,  in 
openly  declaring  this  as  his  own  understanding  of  these  writ- 
ings, has  violated  the  Hermetic  law  of  secrecy  ;  except,  indeed, 
as  he  has  done  this  in  obedience  to  his  Divine  commission,  and 
in  fulfillment  of  the  Lord's  promise  that  the  time  should  come 
when  he  would  no  longer  speak  in  parables,  but  would  tell  us 
openly  of  the  Father.     It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  Di- 
vine promise  has  never  failed,  that  '^  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God ;  "  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  conditions  of  its  fulfill- 
ment have  ever  demanded  that  the  secret  of   His   presence 
should  be  hidden  from  all  but  those  who  had  themselves  en- 
tered **  within  the  veil."     If  this  be  the  Hermetic  secret,  it  has 
not  escaped  through  Swedenborg ;  and  General  Hitchcock  may 
rest  content  in  his  assurance  that  the  Divine  Providence  will 
ever  guard  it  from  the  search  of  those  who  would  seek  it  only 
that  they  might  pervert  and  profane  it. 
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The  resemblance  between  Swedenborg  and  the  philosophers 
IS  traced  by  General  Hitchcock  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of  cor- 
respondences, but  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Church  in  regard 
to  the  recognition  of  the  Lord  as  the  essential  Life,  from  whom 
all  life  is  derived  ;  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  regeneration,  and 
the  triple  nature  of  man.     In  interpreting  the  Hermetic  writ- 
ings so  as  to  sustain  his  view  of  their  relation  to  Swedenborg, 
he  insists  much  upon  the  studied  obscurity  with  which  the  phi- 
losophers were  obliged  to  present  their  teachings,  in  order  to 
guard  them  against  the  comprehension  of  allexcept  those  who 
by  devout  study  so  far  entered  into  their  spirit  that  they  could 
safely  be  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  their  meaning.    The  "  phi- 
losophers" wrote  in  an  age  of  intolerance  and  superstition,  when 
the  authority  of  the  Church  had  wholly  supplanted  the  author- 
ity of  Truth,  and  persecution  and  death  awaited  all  who  de- 
parted from  the  faith ;  and  apart  from  this,  they  were  forced  into 
caution  and  obscurity  by  tlie  well-founded  apprehension  that  the 
common  people  could  not  endure  the  truth,  or  would  misuse  and 
abuse  it.     How  greatly  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  true  Her- 
metic writings  was  misunderstood,  is  proven  by  the  fact  which 
General  Hitchcock  states,  ^*  that  many,  with  no  evil  design,  as- 
sumed the  garb  or  outward  dress  of  the  Hermetic  writers,  who 
were  not  masters  of  the  art ;  and  that  these  also  contributed  to 
bring  the  proper  subject  or  object  of  the  writers  into  disrepute, 
by  attempting  to  carry  a  purely  moral  design  into  the  field  of 
physical  science,  vainly  striving  to  make  the  Hermetic  key  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  patience  and  study  in  the  pursuit  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  into  which  no  short  road  of  entrance  is  likely 
ever  to  be  discovered,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  in- 
dustry and  continuous  application."     As  the  result  of  this  at- 
tempt we  have  Alchemy,  Astrology,  and  Chiromancy,  as  well 
as  Geomancy  and  Magic ;  under  all  of  which  names  the  Her- 
metic art  has  had  deluded  followers,  **  who  have  been  deceived, 
as  those  who  claim  to  be  true  artists  say,  not  by  the  art  itself, 
which  » never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  it ' ;  but  by  their 
own  selfish  passions,  which  play  the  Asmodeus  with  so    many, 
that  the  few  who  escape  delusion  are  mystical,  not  to  say  myth- 
ical,   beings  who  are  supposed   to  have  lived  upon  dreams." 
That  there  have  been  some  who  have  remained  true  to  the 
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higber  purpose  of  Hermetic  studies  is,  I  think,  made  apparent 
bj  General  Hitchcock.  Those  whose  studies  and  contempla- 
tions lead  them  to  so  clear  an  apprehension  of  spiritual  truth  as 
shines  out  in  some  of  his  extracts  from  the  Hermetic  writings, 
even  through  a  purposed  obscurity  of  expression,  could  not 
have  been  mere  vulgar  seekers  after  gold. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  depart  from  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  this  article,  to  follow  General  Hitchcock  in  his  attempt 
to  explain  away  the  obvious  assertions  of  Swedenborg  by  the 
theory  of  Hermetic  mystery.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  his  statements  and  teachings  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  letter,  as  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  rules  of  criticism  applying  to  works  lying  wholly  within 
the  scope  of  philosophical  investigation.  We  must,  in  order  to 
understand  them,  disconnect  our  minds  once  for  all  from  the 
things  of  time  and  sense ;  but  with  that  the  secret  of  their 
meaning  becomes  so  obvious  to  the  spiritual  apprehension  of 
those  who  seek  for  it,  that  none  need  be  'tempted  to  take  such 
liberty  with  them  as  our  writer  demands  for  himself,  in  order,  as 
he  says,  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  "  natural  comprehen- 
sion." Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  follow  General  Hitchcock  in 
his  attempt  to  trace  Swedenborg's  teachings  to  Jacob  Behme, 
to  Spinoza,  and  to  others.  It  would  be  curious  to  gather  into 
one  view  all  the  attempts  to  follow  Swedenborg's  system  back 
to  its  supposed  source,  in  some  former  teaching.  These  are  like 
an  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  several  mountain  streams,  to  claim 
the  origin  of  that  ocean  which  gathers  into  itself  at  last  the 
waters  it  has  distributed  over  the  earth  through  the  clouds  and 
the  vapors  which  are  carried  by  the  sun's  fervid  heat,  in  in- 
visible procession,  wherever  they  are  needed.  W.  C.  C. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAN  IS  IN  THE  HUJVIAN  FORM. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Resurrection  in  "  The  New  Jerusalem 
and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine,"  we  find  the  following  passage  :  — 

•*  The  spirit  of  man,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  appears  in  the 
spiritoal  workl  in  the  human  form,  altogether  as  in  the  world ;   he 
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enjoys  also  the  faculty  of  seeing,  of  hearing,  of  speaking,  of  feeling, 
as  in  the  world ;  and  he  is  endowed  with  every  faculty  of  thinking,  of 
willing,  and  of  acting,  as  in  the  world.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  roan  as  to 
all  things  and  every  particular,  except  that  he  is  not  encompassed 
with  that  gross  body  that  he  had  in  the  world :  he  leaves  that  when 
he  dies,  nor  does  he  ever  reassume  it." 

This  may  seem  diffiealt  of  conception.  It  seems  hard  to  un- 
derstand that  the  human  form,  with  all  that  appertains  to  it,  the 
senses,  the  power  of  thinking,  of  willing,  and  of  acting,  remain 
entire,  after  the  body  is  put  off. 

One  reason  why  this  appears  difficult  of  comprehension  is, 
that  the  relation  between  the  spirit  and  the  body  here  is  not  such 
that  the  soul  acts^  and  appears  to  act^  through  the  body. 

What  is  patent  to  us  here  is  not  our  soul,  but  our  body.  The 
soul  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  acting  through  the  body  ;  but 
the  body  acts  apparently  of  itself,  though  of  course  it  acts  from 
the  soul.  We  do  not  think  —  it  does  not  appear  to  us  —  that 
the  soal  sees  through  the  eyes,  hears  through  the  ears,  tastes 
through  the  tongue,  smells  through  the  nostrils,  or  feels  through 
the  touch.  It  is,  apparently,  the  bodily  eye  that  sees,  the 
bodily  ear  that  hears,  and  so  of  the  other  senses. 

This  involves  a  very  wonderful  priitciple  ;  but  it  is  altogether 
essential  to  the  ends  of  creation  that  the  case  should  so  be. 

However,  the-  fact  that  the  eye  appears  to  see,  of  itself, 
instead  of  its  being  plain  that  the  mind  sees,  leads  naturally 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  eye  dies,  sight  ceases ;  if  the  ear 
dies,  hearing  ceases ;  and  if  the  other  senses  die,  all  sensation 
ceases. 

But  if  we  rise  in  mind  above  the  appearance,  and  think  how 
the  case  really  is,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  the  existence 
of  the  human  form,  with  all  things  appertaining  to  it,  may  be 
obviated. 

Though  the  appearance  is,  that  the  material  eye  sees,  and 
that  the  other  material  senses  perceive  their  objects,  yet  we 
know  that  there  is  another  fact  by  which  the  appearance  is  to 
be  qualified.  From  reason  we  know  certainly,  that  though  the 
eye  appears  to  see  of  itself,  and  though  the  other  senses  appear 
to  perceive  of  themselves,  yet,  in  fact,  each  one  of  them  derives 
its  power  from  the  soul ;  and  that  there  is,  really,  neither  in 
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the  eye,  the  ear,  nor  anj  other  organ  of  sense,  the  least  power 
of  performing  its  function  from  itself;  and  that  they  each 
derive  every  atom  of  their  power  from  the  invisible,  intangible 
soul.  And  it  may  with  emphasis  be  asked.  Shall  not  that  see, 
from  which  the  eye,  lifeless  in  itself,  derives  the  power  of  see- 
ing ?  Shall  not  that  hear,  from  which  the  ear,  altogether  in- 
sensible in  itself,  derives  the  power  of  hearing  ?  And  shall  not 
that  taste  and  smell  and  feel,  from  which  the  tongue,  the  nos- 
trils, and  the  organ  of  touch,  derive  all  their  powers  ? 

Furthermore,  to  appearance,  the  power  of  thought  is  in  the 
material  brain  ;  the  power  of  love,  in  the  material  heart ;  the 
power  of  action,  in  the  hands ;  and  of  locomotion,  in  the  feet. 
Hence,  to  appearance,  when  the  bram  becomes  inactive,  when 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  when  the  hands  and  feet  can  no 
more  perform  their  frinctions,  it  appears  as  if  intelligence,  love, 
and  active  usefulness  were  no  more. 

But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  from  tne  spirit  that 
the  material  brain  can  think,  only  from  the  spirit  that  the 
material  heart  can  feel,  and  only  from  the  spirit  that  the  mate- 
rial hands  and  feet  can  perform  their  office,  we  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  If  the  material  brain  is  made,  apparently, 
to  understand  by  the  spirit,  the  spirit  itself,  surely,  has  an  organ 
of  understanding ;  if  the  material  heart  can  love  and  feel  from 
the  spirit,  that,  surely,  has  an  organ  of  loving  and  feeling  in 
itself;  and  if  the  material  hands  can  act  and  can  move  as  from 
the  spirit,  surely  that  must  have  the  functions  answering  to 
those  of  the  hands  and  the  feet. 

These  observations  may  aid  in  seeing  that  the  appearance 
that  the  human  form  of  man  ceases  at  the  death  of  the  body,  is 
fidlacions ;  they  may  aid  also  in  seeing  that  man^s  existence  in 
the  human  form  here,  if  properly  understood,  is  most  luminous 
evidence  of  his  existence  in  that  form  hereafter. 


LEISURE  TIME. 

Human  life  is  marked  off  into  times  of  work  and  rest. 
Youth,  manhood,  and  age  contain  the  seasons  of  play,  of  work, 
and  of  rest  after  work.   Summer  woos  us  from  our  labor.    The 
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law  of  nature,  as  of  religion,  gives  the  seventh  day  to  rest. 
Morning  calls  man  forth  to  his  toils ;  evening  warns  him  to 
desist ;  night  compels  him  to  cease. 

The  laws  which  govern  rest  are  as  imperative  as  those  which 
control  work.  Unless  they  are  obeyed,  the  power  to  work  per* 
ishes.  Leisure  time  and  its  healthy  employment,  therefore, 
well  deserve  careful  thought. 

It  is  a  law  of  life  that,  as  we  descend  to  lower  planes  in  the 
scale  of  being,  rest  becomes  more  and  more  absolute  cessation 
from  labor,  and  grows  more  like  the  stillness  of  death.  The 
trees  bud  and  blossom ;  but,  when  their  fruit  is  ripened,  the 
leaves  fall,  signs  of  life  cease,  the  sap  has  stopped  its  flow,  and 
the  bare  boughs  do  not  much  differ  in  appearance  from  the  dead 
tree.  Earth  at  its  stated  time  wraps  around  herself  a  snowy 
winding  sheet,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  verdure  seems  to  die. 
It  is  only  the  higher  animals,  and  races  of  animals,  which  do 
not  pass  the  winter  in  torpor  like  death ;  and  the  mere  body 
of  man  nightly  recruits  its  exhausted  animal  powers  by  that 
process  of  temporary  death  which  we  call  sleep. 

It  is  in  obedience  to  this  law,  tliat  the  lower  and  grosser  the 
nature,  the  more  complete  and  deathlike  its  necessary  repose  ; 
that  in  human  nature,  the  outward  body  requires  the  fullest 
and  most  absolute  rest ;  the  mind,  the  intellect,  and  its  machinery 
the  brain,  takes  less  time  to  recover  its  vigor ;  and  the  will 
claims  still  less  exemption  from  work  in  order  to  recover  its 
power  by  rest. 

To  furnish  tliis  necessary  rest,  in  its  different  forms,  degrees, 
and  qualities,  is  the  true  function  of  leisure  time.  Leisure 
time  is  well  used  only  when  so  used  as  really  to  refresh  that 
part  of  us  which  requires  rest  to  refit  it  for  useful  labor.  Leis- 
ure time  is  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  working  time,  just  as 
earth  exists  for  the  sake  of  heaven. 

That  the  bountiful  Creator  has  added  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment while  we  rest,  is  only  a  proof  of  His  love  for  his  creatures, 
the  same  love  which  has  scattered  beauty  broadcast  over  earth 
and  sky  for  our  delight.  That  leisure  time  is  wholly  for  the 
sake  of  working  time  is  shown  too  by  the  fact,  that  our  power 
of  enjoyment,  then,  depends  upon  our  faithfulness  to  duty  in 
the  work  which  has  made  the  rest  necessary.     Best  is  good  and 
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whoUj  blest  when  it  follows  useful  labor.  At  all  other  times  it 
is  a  mercifbl  Providence  which  seeks,  by  making  repose  inevita- 
ble, to  save  us  from  ourselves  aiid  the  consequences  of  our  own 
{iXLj.  We  learn  this  truth  better  the  older  we  grow.  The 
child  does  its  little  task  for  the  sake  of  the  play  permitted  after 
it  is  done.  The  school-boy  often  thinks  that  the  best  thing 
about  school  is  the  vacation.  But  the  wise  man  knows  other- 
wise. To  him  labor  never  loses  its  relish,  unless  rest  is  really 
needed,  and  rest  is  only  pleasant  so  long  as  it  is  needed.  To 
him  holidays  are  often  the  hardest  of  working  days.  With  the 
power  to  be  useftil,  the  perception  becomes  clear  that  recreation 
is  not  amusement,  but  re-ereaiion^  a  new  making  over  of  his 
powers  for  new  labor ;  and  when  recreation  goes  beyond  this 
limit,  it  becomes  itself  wearisome  if  not  painftil. 

What  then  is  the  true  way  to  make  leisure  time  perform  its 
function  of  salutary  rest  for  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  soul  ? 

The  use  of  leisure  time  for  the  body  is  to  preserve  its  organs 
and  powers  in  full  vigor.  This  use  demands  cessation  fh)m 
labor,  which  is,  to  appearance,  at  least  more  complete  and  abso* 
lute  than  either  mind  or  soul  requires ;  and  first  among  the 
modes  of  repairing  bodily  force  for  healthy  useiulness  is  sleep. 

Who  can  look  upon  sleep  witliout  wonder  ?  So  like  to  death 
that  sometimes  to  distinguish  it  is  not  easy :  secret  in  the  proc- 
esses by  which  it  renews  life ;  totally  inexplicable  in  its  nature 
and  services,  when  unaided  human  intelligence  tries  to  fathom 
its  mysteries.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purposes  to  accept 
the  knowledge  which  is  given  us  without  analysis  of  its  char- 
acter. 

After  the  day's  employment,  sleep  brings  us  among  the  angels 
and  enables  them  to  repair  the  waste  of  body  and  mind  which 
the  day's  work  has  occasioned.  It  is  a  daily  unconscious  eleva- 
tion into  heaven  ;  or,  at  least,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
it  sa  It  is  a  dying  to  earth  for  a  little  while,  soon  to  be  raised 
again  from  the  dead.  The  ancients,  in  that  wisdom  which 
lingered  amcmg  them  as  a  relic  of  the  Golden  Age,  made  Death 
and  Sleep  twin-brothers.  When  the  French,  in  the  blasphe- 
mous madness  of  Revolution,  inscribed  over  the  gateway  of  the 
Cemetery,  **  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  they  wrote  according 
to  the  appearance,  but  they  also  displayed  as  great  ignorance 
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of  the  nature  of  sleep  as  of  death.  Like  death,  sleep  is  in 
great  measure  modified  by  the  character  of  the  life  which  pre- 
cedes  ;  and  the  companions  which  surround  us  during  many  of 
our  sleejping  hours,  or  in  many  of  our  states  of  sleep,  are  per* 
haps  as  much  the  result  of  our  free  choice  as  are  our  associates 
after  death.  Sleep  is,  as  it  were,  a  finite  death,  and  a  tempo- 
rary, unconscious  abode  in  the  midst  of  spirits,  from  above  or 
beneath,  whose  companionship  is  doubtless  sometimes  reflected 
upon  the  clouds  which  envelop  the  mind,  and  dimly  seen  in 
dreams. 

Since  sleep  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  our  lives,  it  is  evident 
how  careful  we  should  be  to  do  all  we  can  to  rightly  employ  the 
season  of  repose.  It  is  well,  nightly,  to  set  our  houses  in  order, 
before  these  unseen  companions  enter  to  abide  with  us  until  we 
wake.  The  waking  hours  should  shade  off  into  quietness  and 
sleep,  as  the  day  does  into  twilight  and  evening.  To  carry  the 
bustle  of  the  day  and  the  fretftilness  of  earthly  cares  to  bed 
with  us,  and  permit  them  there  to  be  our  burden  during  the 
night,  is  worse  than  foolish  :  it  is  wrong  ;  it  is  doing  that  which 
impedes  the  work  of  angels,  when  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  we 
are  given  up  to  their  kindly  care. 

Next  to  sleep,  food  claims  our  leisure  in  the  order  of  bodily 
need. 

Few,  even  of  those  who  live  without  improper  gratification 
of  bodily  sense  —  though  better  than  those  who  live  for  the  sake 
of  such  gratification  —  give  sufficient  attention  to  this  subject. 
The  temper  in  which  we  eat  is  of  nearly  equal  importance  to  our 
spiritual  welfare,  as  the  food  is  to  our  physical  comfort.  Not  to 
judge  our  national  character  in  this  respect  by  the  disagreeable 
spectacle  of  an  eating-house  where  men  simply  feed  without 
the  presence  of  women  and  their  aid  in  making  the  meal  or- 
derly, it  is  enough  to  turn  to  the  family  table,  and  see  if  there  is 
not  there  a  new  and  different  spirit  proper  to  the  place.  Gen- 
eral Washington  had  a  rule  for  his  table,  such  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  so  wise  and  good  a  man.  He  would  not  permit  an 
unkind  or  unpleasant  word  to  be  uttered  at  his  table.  A  quiet 
state  during  the  reception  of  food  is  not  a  trifling  matter.  Phy- 
sicians, little  as  medical  science  concedes  to  the  power  of  m\]nd 
over  matter,  acknowledge  that  nutrition  is  greatly  aided  or  re- 
tarded by  the  state  of  the  mind  and  feelings. 
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The  practice  of  asking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  food 
we  are  about  to  eat  is  a  religious  confession  of  the  way  in  which 
we  ought  to  eat  it.  Active  discussion  and  debate,  hard  words 
and  unpleasing  expressions,  are  out  of  place  where  those  who  love 
meet  around  the  family  meal.  Eating  together  corresponds  to 
the  conjunction  of  love  and  united  reception  of  good  affections 
from  heaven.  The  spirit  and  quality  of  the  affection  which 
fills  fiimily  relations  is  well  tested  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
assemble  round  the  family  board. 

De  Quincey  proposed  to  measure  the  world's  progress  in  civ- 
ilization, and  a  nation's  remove  from  barbarism,  by  comparing  the 
hours  for  dinner ;  and  gave  the  first  place  to  that  which  dines 
latest.  Undoubtedly,  within  his  joke  there  is  much  good  sense. 
The  labors  of  the  day  properly  precede  the  chief  meal.  With 
the  Greeks,  business  in  their  flourishing  times  was  finished 
by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  then  the  hour 
of  full  market,  which  is  akin  to  the  hour  on  'Change,  ended 
the  working  day.  Then  came  the  baths,  and  gymnasium,  and 
sports,  until  the  afternoon  brought  the  dinner  hour  at  two  or 
three.  The  Romans,  in  like  manner,  transacted  their  business 
in  the  early  hours  of  daylight ;  and  Horace,  an  indolent,  philo- 
sophic epicure,  congratulates  himself  that  he  is  not  a  great  man 
with  crowds  of  clients  to  wake  him  at  dawn,  for  thus  he  should 
not  be  able  to  sleep  into  the  forenoon.  The  true  theory  of  the 
divisicMi  of  time  is  undoubtedly  to  bring  the  great  labor  of  the 
day  before  the  chief  meal.  Swedenborg,  in  a  relation,  repre- 
sents work  in  a  heavenly  society  as  lasting  till  about  noon,  and 
during  its  duration  the  houses  were  closed ;  but  afterwards  the 
doors  and  windows  were  opened,  and  the  day  was  finished  in  so- 
cial amusements.  Perhaps  as  time  goes  on,  this  may  be  found 
to  be  the  proper  division  for  earthly  labor. 

The  true  system  of  care  for  mind  as  well  as  body,  requires  a 
sharp  dividing  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  time  and  place  of 
work  and  rest.  With  most  men  the  places  are  separate,  and 
work  ought  to  be  locked  into  the  safe  along  with  the  books,  or 
left  behind  on  the  workshop-bench  or  office-table.  It  is  out 
of  place  in  the  home.  That  is  the  wife's  domain,  and  it  is  her 
right  to  relieve  and  refresh,  and  to  prepare  her  husband  for  a 
new  beginning  on  the  morrow.     Even  if  there  is  no  wife  to  be 
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troubled  by  constant  defeat  of  her  efforts  to  unbend  the  mind, 
it  is  unwise  to  stretch  into  the  evening  the  tasks  of  the  day.  In 
physical  economy,  morning  is  for  work,  and  evening  is  for  rest, 
and  night  for  sleep.  He  who  violates  this  order,  and  brings 
home  cares  which,  like  Christian's  burden,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Stone  Cross,  should  have  fallen  off  at  the  threshold,  takes  away 
from  the  simple  pleasures  of  home  and  the  innocent  delights 
of  those  who  dwell  there,  pleasures  simple  in  themselves  but 
sweeter  than  any  thing  else  on  earth,  and  hard  to  revive  if  once 
suffered  to  die  out. 

If  evening  work  is  undesirable,  night  work  is  worse.  There 
is  a  literalness  of  truth  too  little  noticed,  in  the  words  of  Script- 
ure, which  bid  us  work  while  we  have  the  light ;  ^^  for  the  night 
Cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work."  Physically  as  well  as 
intellectually  and  spiritually,  the  best,  most  effective  hours  for 
any  kind  of  work,  the  hours  when  the  blessing  of  sleep  is  most 
real  and  conscious  in  the  restored  powers  of  mind  and  body,  are 
those  when  the  young  day  comes  forth  fresh  and  beautiful  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  crowned  with  the  glory  of  the  rising  sun. 
That  we  are  not  bound  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  violate 
the  laws  of  nature  established  by  God,  is  only  to  say  that  we 
are  free.  But  that  we  do  invert  those  laws  of  nature  when  we 
turn  day  into  night,  and  work  '^  when  no  man  can  work,"  seems 
to  be  indisputable. 

Another  important  thing  in  the  use  of  leisure  time  is  quiet" 
7168$.  In  the  ardor  of  active  exertion,  enthusiasm  and  energy 
drive  us  into  many  unquiet  states  of  mind  and  feeling.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  business  it  is  a  sign  of  power  and  manly 
strength  so  to  control  this  excitement  of  energetic  nature  as 
to  keep  a  quiet  sphere  around  us.  The  perfect  machine  rolls 
gently  and  without  noise^  while  the  clumsy  cart  clatters  over  the 
pavement.  In  mechanics  quiet  action  is  the  concomitant  of 
power.  But,  in  leisure  hours,  however  excitable  the  man  may 
be,  he  should  compel  the  unquiet  spirits  to  leave  him,  and  allow 
him  peace.  The  mind  cannot  be  all  the  time  in  constant  action 
without  great  loss  in  mental  power.  It  is  like  a  wheel  revolv- 
ing on  an  ungreased  axle,  which  wears  into  the  iron,  and  grinds 
away  in  useless  friction  its  own  very  substance. 

But  disastrous  as  are  the  mental  effects,  the  spiritual  results 
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are  even  more  deplorable.  Mental  peace  is  essential  to  regen- 
eration. He  is  in  danger  who  cannot  sit  still  and  be  quiet 
without  annoyance  and  a  feeling  of  constraint.  The  seventh 
dav  of  rest  is  physically  necessary,  and  nothing  can  take  its 
place.  We  find  the  seventh  day  set  apart  from  the  most  an- 
cient times.  When  the  French  abolished  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  calendars  and  reckonings,  they  tried  to  substitute  the 
tenth  day  as  a  day  of  rest ;  but  the  change  never  was  accept- 
lUde,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Napoleon  was  to  do  away  with 
the  innovation  and  restore  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  image 
of  this  Sabbath  needs  to  be  constantly  reproduced  in  every-day 
of  life. 

Swedenborg  says  these  quiet  states  of  mind  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  efiecting  our  salvation.  Waters  in  commo- 
tion are  often  turbid,  and  cannot  be  purified  until  they  are 
quiet. 

The  body  requires  cessation  from  labor  often ;  the  mind  is 
more  enduring  of  effort,  in  some  modes  of  exercise,  though  not 
to  the  fiill  measure  of  its  strength ;  and  the  heart,  though  more 
constant,  is  not  exempt  from  the  same  law  of  rest.  We  seek 
repose  for  the  heart  in  something  that  shall  impart  to  it  new 
strength  in  quietness  and  peace. 

'*  Teaching  Trust  to  fold  her'winss  and  never  roam 

From  her  nest ; 
Teachmg  Love  that  her  sereneat,  safest  home 

Most  be  rest" 

This  necessity  thus  felt  by  man  for  some  period  apart  from 
work,  turns  him  to  human  love  and  the  tenderness  which  shall 
nightly  repair  strength  for  the  day.  All  friendship  yields 
something  of  this  aid,  and  die  kindly  acts  of  life  are  necessaxy 
as  well  as  pleasant  to  help  us  in  our  work.  But  the  fullness  of 
this  earthly  aid  is  found  only  in  wedded  love.  Such  love,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  use  is  deep  and  hidden  within  the  rest  of  life,  is 
rather  constantly  present  and  aiding  in  the  midst  of  other  duties^ 
than  claiming  much  special  time  to  itself.  Yet  some  time  it 
asks  for  itself  alone,  and  he  is  unwise  who  lets  other  things 
steal  away  its  share.  Does  he  not  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage? 

Human  love,  however,  can  only  partially  supply  this  want, 
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and  human  hearts  turn  toward  the  one  source  of  love  which 
alone  can  renew  strength  to  a  feeble  will  and  a  weary  heart. 
God  has  put  before  men  this  constant  need  in  creating  the  Sab- 
bath. 

To  the  New  Church  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  is  not 
what  it  was  to  either  Jews  or  Christians.  It  is  not  abstinence 
from  work,  but  only  from  ^^  doing  our  own  pleasure  "  on  that  day. 
We  do  our  own  pleasure  when  we  think  out  our  business  plans 
for  gain,  when  we  feed  our  thoughts  and  feelings  with  every- 
day food,  and  when  we  let  ourselves  down  into  lower  thoughts 
and  feelings  than  we  can  properly  and  easily  then  maintain. 

The  higher  we  ascend  into  the  regions  of  life,  the  less  does 
rest  imply  the  ceasing  of  labor.  The  necessity  of  rest  is  a  proof 
of  finite  origin.  The  Lord  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  In 
proportion  as  we  become  like  Him,  shall  we  too  come  into  a 
state  where  good  uses  will  less  and  less  fatigue ;  and  when  at 
last  we  come  into  eternal  life,  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  —  not  from  any  cessation  of  useful 
labor  with  the  angels,  but  because  that  in  us  which  could  be 
wearied  and  troubled  is  so  much  laid  aside  or  put  asleep.  There 
is  no  fatigue  there,  and  no  night  ^^  in  which  no  man  can  work." 


KEEPING  THE  FESTIVALS. 

Messrs.  Editors, — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  observance  of  sacred  festivals  in  the  New  Church. 
In  a  note  in  your  last  issue,  with  which  you  introduce  an  arti- 
cle by  T.  P.  R.,  on  "  Old  Bottles,"  you  express  a  wish  that  this 
writer  had  referred  to  some  passage  in  Swedenborg  in  which  the 
"  keeping  of  the  festivals  "  is  commended.  Without  knowing 
at  all  what  passages  T.  P.  R.  had  in  mind  when  stating  that 
Swedenborg  commends  the  keeping  of  the  festivals,  the  passage 
quoted  below  from  the  ^^  Arcana  "  has  seemed  to  me  to  contain 
aU  the  commendation  that  is  necessary,  to  vindicate  the  propriety 
of  such  observances  with  those  of  the  New  Church  who  desire 
to  do  these  things  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord.  That  such 
observances  are  in  the  strictest  sense  obligatory,  no  one  I  sup- 
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pose  would  contend:  bat  that  they  are  too  deeply  grounded 
in  the  purest  and  truest  affections  of  Christianity, —  having 
reference  directly  to  the  worship  of  our  Lord  as  divine,  — 
to  be  easily  uprooted,  or  to  be  treated  with  any  thing  like  con- 
tempt by  any,  would  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  New  Churchmen 
before  all  others  would  be  ready  to  admit. 

So  fiir  as  Swedenborg  himself  is  concerned,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  private  records  of  his  life,  that  he  was  a 
devout  and  affectionate  observer  of  the  ^^  festivals  of  our  Lord," 
as  they  are  called,  observed  in  the  established  Church  of  Swe- 
den.    The  rituals  and  ceremonials  of  this  Church  resemble 
those  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
external  worship  of  the  Swedish  Church  is  considerably  more 
formal  and  elaborate  in  ritual  than  the  English,  or  as  we  com- 
monly term  it,  the  *^  Episcopal."     Had  Swedenborg  thought  it 
essential  to  the  New  Church  to  ignore  and  cast  aside  such  time- 
honored  and  universal  observances  as  the  keeping  of  church 
festivals,  he  would,  it  seems  likely,  have  stated  this  in  his  doc- 
trinal works ;  for  we  all  know  he  was  not  slow  to  condemn  in 
the  freest  manner  those  things  of  faith  and  practice  in   the 
world  about  him,  which  belonged  to  the  old  and  dead  Church 
€U  such.     Thus  he  condemns  the  Reformed,  because  they  do 
not  examine  themselves  and  practice  the  secret  confession  of 
sins  before  God,  saying  that  the  Roman  Catholics  find  it  much 
easier  to  do  this,  and  to  perform  actual  repentance,  than  they 
do  [A.  R.  531]  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  always  ready 
to  condemn  the  evils  of  Papacy,  the  worshiping  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  andother  like  errors.     Now  I  find  nowhere  in 
the  writings  of  the  Church  a  condemnation  of  keeping  sacredly 
the  festivals  of  our  Lord,  that  is,  those  days  set  apart  for 
the    annual  commemoration   of  the  great  leading  events  of 
oar    Lord's    life,  and    of    His    work    of    redemption :  —  as 
Christmas  commemorates  the  nativity,  the  lenten  season  the 
Temptation,  Good  Friday  the  Crucifixion,  Easter  Sunday  the 
Resurrection,  Ascension  Day  the  ascension  into  heaven,  and 
Pentecost  or  Whitsunday  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit.      It  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  believe,  that  in  his  ideal  of  the  external 
New  Church  upon  earth,  as  it  is  to  be,  Swedenborg  saw  all 
these  festivals, — which  are  as  old  almost  as  the  Christian  Lord's 
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day  or  Sunday  itself, — swept  away,  and  the  Church  in  this  re- 
gard ruled  down  to  the  severe  and  rigid  austerity  of  the  com- 
paratively small  sect  of  Calvinistic  non-conformists.  Least  of 
all,  however,  do  I  desire  to  see  any  controversy  grow  up  out  of 
things  of  this  nature.  All  I  desire  is  that  the  subject  should  be 
examined  fairly,  and  then  ^^  let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  iu 
his  own  mind,"  as  says  Paul  in  tlie  fourteenth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, where  he  treats  of  the  whole  question  of  church  cere- 
monials in  a  manner  that  we  may  all  with  profit  carefully  study 
^d  strive  to  imitate. 

The  extract  firom  the  ^^Arcana  "  referred  to  above,  is  as  fol- 
lows ;  the  same  is  embodied  in  the  **'  New  Church  Book  of 
Principles  "  in  the  chi^ter  on  Worship  :— 

^  All  external  worship  is  a  foimality  of  internal ;  for  internal  wor- 
ship is  the  essential  itself.  To  make  it  worship  from  the  formid  with- 
out its  essential,  is  to  make  the  internal  the  external ;  as,  for  example :  if 
one  lived  where  there  was  no  church,  no  preachiDg,  no  sacraments,  no 
priesthood ;  to  say  that  he  could  not  be  saved,  nor  have  any  worship  ; 
when  yet  he  may  worship  the  Lord  from  the  internal ;  but  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  external  ought  to  be  wanting.  That  this  may 
be  more  plainly  manifest,  take  also,  as  an  example,  the  placing  of  the 
Very  essential  of  worship  in  this :  that  they  should  frequent  churches, 
come  to  the  sacraments,  hear  preachings,  pray,  observe  the  festivals, 
and  do  other  things  which  are  external  and  ceremonial ;  also  the  per- 
suading one's  self  (speaking  about  fiiith)  that  these  things,  all  which 
are  formalities,  are  sufficient.  Bui  ihey  V)ho  make  worship  from  hve 
and  charity  essential^  do  the  Hke  ;  namely,  frequent  churches,  come  to 
the  sacraments,  hear  preachings,  pray,  oheerve  the  festivals  (obserpent 
festa)j  and  do  other  things,  and  these  very  diUyently  and  carefulh/y  but 
do  not  place  the  essential  of  worship  in  them.  In  the  extemfil  wor^ 
ship  of  these,  because  internal  worship  is  in  it,  there  is  something 
holy  and  living."    A.  C.  1175. 

[We  think  it  could  be  shown  that  Swed«ftborg  was  dot  teaching  the  New  Cbmdi 
here;  even  if  he  was,  it  does  not  prove  the  keeping  of  the  festivals  to  be  either  a  dutj, 
or  important  -^  EnrroBa.] 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  GREAT  CITY. 

CHAPTER  L 

According  to  immemorial  metaphor,  life  being  a  sea,  the 
light  foam  aptly  typifies  some  of  its  aspects ;  for  instance,  Life 
at  a  watering-place :  nevertheless,  in  this  airy  existence,  begin<- 
ning  and  ending  like  the  butterfly's,  with  the  sunshine  and  roses 
of  summer,  I  once  knew  high  and  enduring  impressions  and 
influences  to  be  exerted  and  felt. 

Early  one  summer  morning  a  gay  party  leaves  the  city  of 

for  the  sea-shore.     What  spirit  so  hardened  and  deadened 

by  earth's  strife  as  not  to  give  a  faint  thrill  at  the  lovehuess  of 

a  summer's  dawn.     Beautiful  lay  the  city  of in  its  red 

glow,  as  Marion  Courtney,  a  young  girl  of  the  party,  leaned 
firmn  the  car  window  to  bid  adieu  for  a  while  to  familiar  pave- 
ments and  environings.  Why  describe  her  form,  her  face,  her 
air  ?    Suffice  it  to  say,  she  was 

**  Marveloiuly  fair  and  delicately  pure.** 

Her  brightness  was  of  a  soft  kind,  like  the  evening  star  half 
veiled  by  a  light  cloud.  She  is  looking  now  at  the  East,  to 
watch  the  magnificent  coming  of  the  day  king ;  till  gradually 
the  glories  of  the  sunrise  "  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 
One  can  see  she  has  a  delight  in  Nature  not  a  little  surprising 
in  one  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Noting  at  a  station  where  the  cars  stop,  a  clump  of  wild 
roses  growing  a  little  way  ofi^,  she  who  is  accustomed  to  rich 
exotic  flowers  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  desire  for  these  simple 
ones,  they  look  so  fresh  as  they  grow  there  wild.  A  similar  fancy 
seems  to  possess  a  young  man  standing  near,  for  he  steps  aside 
to  pluck  a  spray,  little  dreaming  that  the  hazel  eyes  erewhile 
fixed  on  the  flowers  are  transferred  to  himself;  and  there  was 
that  about  him  which  made  one  wish  to  look  again,  so  when  he 
entered  the  cars  with  his  badge  of  roses,  though  Marion  needed 
no  such  distinguishing  mark,  she,  attracted  partly  by  himself 
and  partly  by  the  little  episode,  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 
Further  observation  shows  her  that  he  is  sitting  by  a  lady  who 
holds  a  child  on  her  lap.  The  child  is  restless  and  feverish,  and 
he  proposes  to  give  it  his  seat,  saying  that  the  change  of  posi- 
tion will  be  pleasant  to  him.     Could  vanity  dwell  beneath  that 
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brow,  one  might  have  thought  he  would  be  amply  compensated 
for  his  trouble,  by  standing  there  so  ''proudly  eminent"  in 
youth's  finest  proportions,  where  all  must  see  and  admire  him  ; 
but  plainly  these  were  not  his  thoughts.  Such  truth,  such 
joyous,  strong  life  gleamed  forth  in  the  electric  fire  of  those 
deep  blue  eyes,  that  a  physiognomist  less  practiced  than  Lavater 
might  have  asked  no  better  index  of  the  indwelling  soul.  Ma- 
rion watched  him  as  closely  as  a  maiden  might.  She  never 
knew  before  that  such  a  grace,  such  a  charm,  could  be  thrown 
into  minute  words  and  actions. 

After  a  while  a  friend  comes  up  to  him.  Fragments  of  their 
conversation  float  to  her  ears.  The  friend  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion she  had  already  put  to  herself.  '^  Was  he  going  to  the 
sea-shore  ?  " 

'^  No,"  replied  he,  '^  I  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Europe." 

'^  Lucky  man ;.  you  can  have  gayety  and  pleasure  there  in 
perfection,  —  a  perpetual  carnival,  if  you  choose.  We  Amer- 
icans are  but  in  the  A  B  C's.  I  suppose  the  thorough-bred 
Parisian  would  regard  our  festivities  much  as  we  regard  the 
war-dances  of  barbarians." 

'^  I  expect  to  have  pleasure  indeed,  but  not  of  the  kind  you 
speak  of.     I  am  going  to  Zurich,  to  take  a  course  of  study." 

"  Study  ?  why^  did  you  not  graduate  at ?  " 

"  Very  true ;  but  they  have  finer  advantages,  broader  plans 
of  education  in  the  Old  World.  At  Zurich  I  can  pursue  my 
profession  to  the  highest  point,  for  they  have  there  one  of  the 
best  Engineering  Schools  iii  Europe." 

"  Well,  that  is  very  fine ;  but  if  I  was  a  young  man,  hand- 
some, and  with  plenty  of  means,  I  'd  think  about  frolicking  a 
little  more." 

'^  I  think  I  am  putting  out  my  means  now  to  the  best  in- 
terest.    You  remember  the  old  motto, — 

**  *  When  the  land  is  gone,  and  money  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent' " 

Here  the  colloquy  was  interrupted,  after  having  supplied  to 
Marion  a  skeleton  which  her  fancy  abundantly  filled  in.  It 
was  true,  she  knew  not  even  his  name ;  but  like  Elaine  she 
felt,— 

*'  Noble  it  is,  I  will  believe  the  noblest." 
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Before  long  he  got  off,  still  watched  by  the  same  sweet  eyes. 
When  he  was  lost  to  sight,  Marion  leaned  her  head  on  the  win- 
dow ledge,  the  motion  of  the  cars  exciting  a  pleasant  l)reeze 
around  her,  and  its  noise  forming  a  sweet  lullaby,  musical  with 
its  rocking  monotones,  —  a  charming  accompaniment  to  reverie. 
Away  went  her  thoughts.  She  dwelt  more  in  a  bright  inward 
world  than  in  the  outward ;  had  more  friends  amongst  books 
than  among  mortals.  She  had  been  reared  amidst  tender 
and  sheltering  influences,  pleasing  amenities  and  surroundings. 
Her  life  had  known  no  very  strong  impulse  or  individuality, 
no  grief  save  her  mother's  death,  when  she  was  little  more 
than  an  infant. 

Her  reveries  were  presently  interrupted  by  her  cousin  Fanny 

L ,  who  informed  her  that  she  had  b^n  perfectly  stupid 

ever  since  they  left ,  and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  a  flood 

of  conjectures,  hopes,  fears,  &c.,  as  to  coming  prospects,  accom- 
modations, encounters  of  acquaintances,  reception  of  attentions, 
&C.  Both  these  young  ladies  were  on  the  threshold  of  society. 
Mrs.  L.  (Fanny's  mother)  chaperoned  them.  In  deseribing 
her,  no  salient  points  present  themselves.  She  was  worldly, 
polished,  kind-hearted  enough,  —  remarkable  in  no  way.  She 
was  Mr.  Courtney's  sister,  and  bestowed  occasional  advice  and 
supervision  on  his  household. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  reached  their  destination.  Marion's 
heart  swelled  with  transport  at  sight  of  the  beautiful  sea.  Mrs. 
L.  and  Fanny  were  in  a  state  of  trouble  not  to  be  soothed  by 
Nature.  Destiny,  with  flaming  sword,  appeared  to  wave  them 
firom  their  Eden,  —  the  hotel ;  so  they  had  to  resign  themselves 
temporarily  to  a  cottage.  Recovering  her  equanimity  to  a  de- 
gree, Mrs.  L.  proceeded  to  superintend  the  young  ladies'  toilets, 
and  to  do  her  justice,  she  divided  her  cares  quite  impartially 
between  the  two  ;  for  besides  kind  feelings  for  Marion,  she  well 
knew  that  two  make  a  better  show,  and  draw  better,  than  one. 
She  was  now  in  her  element,  like  a  general  conducting  a  mil- 
itary action.  Drawing  up  and  disposing  her  forces,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  grace  and  dignity  to  the  ball-room,  and  before  the 
evening  was  half  over,  saw  her  plans  working  well. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  two  cousins  were  both  admired.  In  a  few  days  their 
court  was  quite  firmly  established.  Fanny  had  more  dash, 
more  sparkle,  than  Marion,  and  was  generally  more  surrounded ; 
but  Marion's  marks,  though  not  so  numerous,  were  perhaps 
deeper.  The  solid  fruits  of  her  belleship  manifested  themselves 
ere  long.  The  young  lady  was  friendly  and  conversable  to  a 
certain  point ;  beyond  that  strangely  immovable,  cold  as 

*^  The  icicle  that  hangs  on  Diana's  temple." 

Aunt  L.  grieved  when   she  dismissed  young ,  the  rich 

banker's  son,  and  would  admit  of  no  consolation  till  she  saw 
him  reviving  himself  in  Fanny's  smiles.  The  truth  was,  Ma- 
rion carried  an  inward  standard  by  which  she  weighed  every 
one  ;  and,  alas !  they  were  all  found  wanting ;  they  all  seemed 
insipid :  like  Elaine,  keeping  the  one-day  sun.  Sir  Launcelot,  in 
her  heart,  there  was  an  image  that  ever  arose  before  her,  shut- 
ting out  all  others,  making  them  seem  like  shadows, —  a  form  in 
the  flush  of  youth  and  strength,  bending  over  a  rose-bush.  A 
spray  of  wild  roses  she  thought  more  fraught  with  sweetness 
and  beauty  than  all  the  rare  bouquets  sent  to  her.  It  could 
not  be  called  love.  It  was  the  faint,  delicate  red  that  streaks 
the  east  just  before  the  sunrise ;  yet  is  not  this  more  sweetly, 
more  ethereally  lovely  than  a  fuller  glare  ;  or,  as  a  modem  au- 
thor savs,  is  not  the  delicate  odor  of  a  flower  wafted  from  afar 
more  delicious  than  when  the  flowers  are  gathered  and  pre- 
sented in  a  bouquet  ? 

After  a  while  their  party  became  divided.  Mrs.  L.  and 
Fanny,  who  had  been  watching  the  hotel  as  though  it  had  been 
Bethesda,  stepped  into  the  first  vacancy ;  and  Mr.  Courtney 
succeeded  in  getting  a  cottage  near  the  extremity  of  the  prem- 
ises, at  the  end  of  a  lawn,  a  little  apart  from  the  tumult.  It 
was  surrounded  by  shade-trees,  musical  with  birds'  notes,  and 
admitting  stray  sunbeams  only  at  noontide.  Nature  here  ex- 
isted in  the  highest  style  of  art,  or  vice  versa.  The  long  shady 
lanes  and  the  sea-shore  were  Marion's  Elysium.  Here  she  was 
quietly,  dreamily  happy.  Her  love  of  Nature  was  not  merely 
the  delight  in  color,  form,  and  sound.     She  had  a  very  strong 
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perception  of  the  indwelling  Spiritual  Presence  that  gives 
Nature  its  life  and  sweetness,  —  its  soul,  as  it  were.  She  had  a 
perception,  too,  of  the  harmony,  the  similarity  between  Nature 
and  human  life.  Therefore  did  she  love  the  long  lanes,  with 
the  curious  intricate  play  of  light  andf  shade  beneath,  so  like 
the  great  human  drama:  therefore  did  she  watch,  with  unwea- 
rying and  often  thrilling  pleasure,  the  sea  in  its  ever  vary- 
ing aspect ;  and  thus  did  she  regard  all  objects  in  the  great 
museum  of  Nature,  and  bestowed  more  time  and  zest  upon 
them  than  upon  the  ball-room  and  other  amusements  of  the 
place,  though  she  entered  upon  these  with  innocent  gayety. 
The  bright  lights,  the  beautiful  faces  and  dresses,  the  sof^ 
dreamy  German  music,  gave  her  great  enjoyment  and  exhUa- 
ration.  Those  who  condemn  these  things  as  wearisome,  hollow, 
and  artificial,  will  find  that  their  views  are  regulated  generally 
by  their  own  inward  state. 

Marion  had  been  greatly  prepossessed  with  a  family  staying 
in  the  next  cottage  to  them,  —  the  Hartleys.  Many  little 
things  showed  refinement  and  goodness  on  their  part.  They 
seemed  to  exhibit,  whenever  there  was  an  openin<x,  the  spirit 
of  the  golden  rule,  which  may  be  shown  even  in  ultimate 
things.  There  was  a  young  lady  in  the  family,  who  frequently 
issued  from  her  cottage  door  simultaneously  with  Marion. 
Then  they  would  walk  together  on  the  long,  sweet  lane,  and 
were  not  slow  in  discovering  bonds  of  affinity  which  daily 
strengthened.  Emily  Hartley  was  several  years  older  than 
Marion ;  her  mind  was  more  thoroughly  trained,  and  her  char- 
acter had  attained  a  firmer  stratum.  To  a  warm,  fresh  heart, 
like  Marion's,  friendship  is  wonderfully  like  love.  The  words, 
counsels,  and  example  of  a  friend  are  very  potent.  Emily  used 
well  her  power,  and  in  their  intercourse  was  the  means  of  giv- 
ing her  impulses  and  impressions  never  to  be  effaced. 

One  day,  transcending  a  littje  their  ordinary  bounds,  they 
walked  out.  All  Nature  smiled  glorious  "  in  summer's  pomp  of 
hue/'  Marion  exclaimed  with'  enthusiasm,  "  I  never  feel  so 
happy  as  when  in  the  fresh  air.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  and 
good  Creator  more  vividly  in  watching  that  exquisite  butterfly, 
or  those  wild  flowers,  than  I  could  feel  in  reading  the  most 
stupendous   evidences  heaped  up  by  theologians.''      After  a 
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while,  growing  tired,  they  sat  down  to  rest  beneath  a  beech- 
tree,  near  which  flowed  a  brook.  The  situation,  Marion  said, 
reminded  her  of  an  exquisite  Grerman  poem,  by  Von  Sallet,  she 
had  read  not  long  before,  ^^  Baum  und  Bach "  (Tree  and 
Brook),  a  colloquy  between  a  tree  and  a  brook.  The  tree,  wav- 
ing on  the  bank,  asked  the  stream  why  it  rushes  on  so  swift, 
so  restless,  wave  upon  wave,  pausing  not  by  the  green  bank, 
where  the  still,  pure  flowers  grow,  resting  not  in  the  blooming 
vale.  Says  the  brook,  *^  Never  can  I  rest,  till  I  reach  and  min- 
gle with  the  great  ocean."  There  seems  to  me  veiled  in  this 
piece  a  picture  of  human  destiny  of  my  own.  Nature  is  never 
so  lovely,  so  interesting  to  me,  as  when  linked  with,  or  repre- 
sentative of,  human  life,  —  spiritual  things. 

"  True,"  said  Emily ;  "  do  you  not  recollect  where  Bulwer 
says,  ^  Man  exacts  sympathy  from  all  the  universe.  Joyous,  he 
says  to  the  sun.  Life-giver,  rejoice  with  me.  Sorrowing,  he 
says  to  the  moon,  Pale  One,  thou  sharest  my  grief.  .  .  Nature 
is  our  companion,  our  consoler.  Benign  as  the  playmate,  she 
lends  herself  to  our  shifting  humors ;  serious  as  the  teacher, 
she  responds  to  the  inquiries  of  reason  ;  mysterious  and  hal- 
lowed as  the  priestess,  she  keeps  alive  by  dim  oracles  the 
spiritual  yearning  within  us,  which  from  savage  to  sage  thrills 
in  all  dreams  and  creeds  the  sense  of  a  link  with  Divinity.' 
This  strong  link,  this  deep  sympathy  between  nature  and  man, 
is  well  explained  by  the  science  of  correspondences." 

^^  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Marion. 

^^  The  science  that  explains  how  all  natural  things  corre- 
spond to  spiritual ;  being  as  it  were  a  museum  of  representa- 


tives." 


"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before,"  said  Marion, 
**  though  the  idea  has  often  floated  dimly  in  my  brain." 

"  It  is,"  said  Emily,  **  peculiar  to  our  system." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  It  is  what  outsiders  call  the  Swedenborgian,  and  what  we 
call  the  New  Church." 

Marion  could  not  refrain  from  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
She  knew  little  about  the  denomination,  but  the  few  mentions 
she  had  heard  of  it  had  been  rather  contemptuous.  She  could 
hardly  reconcile  this  with  her  knowledge  of  the  Hartleys,  they 
being  peculiarly  good,  intelligent,  and  refined. 
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**  Another  time/'  continued  Emily,  ^^  I  will  explain  our  sys- 
tem to  yon  ;  at  present  I  will  give  you  a  brief  view  of  what  we 
mean  by  correspondences.     We  hold  the  natural  world  to  be 
representative  of  spiritual  things.    To  b^n  with  the  sun,  from 
which  this  world  derives  immediate  existence  and  subsistence. 
We  hold  that  it  corresponds  to  our  Lord,  deriving  nothing  from 
any  other  body,  continually  warming  and  enlightening,  calling 
forth  and  sustaining  natural  life,  as  tlie  Lord  does  spiritual  life. 
The  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  represent  the  divine  attributes  of 
lore  and  wisdom.     Heat  or  fire,  in  any  case,  represents  the 
principle  of  love  or  will ;  light,  the  intellectual  principle.     All 
objects  in  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms  repre- 
sent mental  states,  spiritual  truths,  qualities,  properties.     Some, 
at  first  hearing,  must  consider  this  a  capricious  thing,  —  a  poetic 
fancy  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  strictest  demonstration,  —  has  rules, 
axioms,  postulates.     ^  The  interpretation   is   sure.'     The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  ;  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  rainbow,  the  seasons, 
the  colors,  the  trees,  flowers,  fish  ;  every  object  and  every  ap- 
pearance in  nature  has  its  significance.     Who  would  not  look 
with  more  pleasure  on  a  noble  river,  or  any  sheet  of  water, 
after  knowing  that  its  correspondence  was  truth?     ^Living 
water'   is  divine  truth,  cleansing  the  soul  and  relieving  its 
thirst,  as  water  acts  for  bodily  needs.     What  reflecting  mind 
would  not  look  with  more  interest  on  sparkling  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones,  after  learning  to  what  spiritual  qualities  and  truths 
they  correspond  ?     On  any  other  hypothesis,  how  can  one  ex- 
plain the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures  ? 
Why  does  our  Lord  counsel  the  Laodiceans  to  buy  of  him  fine 
gold,  that  they  may  be  rich  ?     In  the  eternal  world  what  ad- 
vantage is  there  in  a  mineral  ?  but  what  this  mineral  represents 
is  the  wealth  of  heaven,  —  celestial  good." 

"  Dear  Emily,"  said  Marion,  "  this  is  so  new,  so  wonderftil 
to  me  I  Tell  me  something  more  about  it." 

**  Birds  represent  thoughts.  See  those  doves  fiying  along : 
they  are  thoughts  of  innocence,  like  my  friend's  thoughts,"  said 
Emily,  affectionately  smiling.  "  Every  variety  of  thought  that 
could  emanate  ftx)m  the  brain  of  man  is  typified  by  some  spe- 
cies of  bird.  Owls,  bats,  and  birds  of  night  are  thoughts  of 
ignorance,  evil,  and  so  on.     Beasts  represent  affiections  in  their 
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every  variety  of  good  and  evil.  I  have  given  you  the  barest 
outline,  but  will  enlarge  on  the  subject  during  our  walks  and 
excursions,  and  will  fill  in  the  skeleton  I  have  just  presented. 
A  knowledge  of  this  science  will  give  you  a  key  to  the  Script- 
ures, and  will  enable  you  to  understand  their  internal  'sense, 
which  rests  on  the  external  as  the  soul  on  the  basis  of  the  body ; 
for  you  remember,  our  Saviour  said,  '  The  words  that  I  speak 
unto  you,  they  are  Spirit^  and  they  are  Life.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  ANCIENT    RELIGIONS  RESTORED  TO  UNITY.* 

PERSIA. 

The  same  chain  of  mountains  that  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
religion  of  India,  was  probably  the  cradle  of  that  of  Persia. 
The  former  extended  itself  Eastward,  and  the  latter  Westward* 
Some  have  seen  the  worship  of  Nature  only  in  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Persians  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  material  objects 
were,  with  these  people,  so  many  symbols.  An  erudite  Eng- 
lishman, Payne  Knight,  calls  the  Persians  the  puritans  of 
paganism  ;  and  the  French  translator  of  Creutzer  substantially 
says  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  throughout  antiquity,  un- 
less among  the  Hebrews,  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  the  sim- 
plicity, as  severe  as  sublime,  of  the  religion  founded  on  the 
Zend-Avesta.  Sabianism  in  it  is  so  idealized,  the  worship  of 
the  elements  so  exalted  (Jjp^rf)^  every  object  of  adoration  so 
rigorously  subordinated  to  the  idea  of  a  good  Being,  Author 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  the  authors  of  this  religion  can 
hardly  be  taxed  with  polytheism.  Still  more  should  they  be 
regarded  as  strangers  to  all  idolatry.  The  sacred  fire  which 
they  invoked,  for  example,  was  for  them  only  an  emblem  of  the 
Divine  Will  or  Word,  which  created  the  universe. 

MITHRAS. 

Mithras  is  the  divine  model  of  all  Persia ;  he  is  God  Himself, 
producing  Himself  under  the  liuman  aspect.     His  essence  is 

1  Translated  for  the  Ntn  Jerusalem  Magazine  from  the  MiscelUuieoas  Writings 
of  Edoaard  Richer,  edited  by  Le  Boys  des  Quays. 
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Sghty  and  the  end  of  all  the  religion  of  the  Persians  is  to  render 
man  Uke  to  the  light,  to  dissipate  darkness  in  him  by  continual 
purifications.  But  this  Mithras,  —  the  existence  of  whom  is 
attested  bj  Plutarch,  and  who  holds  the  intervening  place  be- 
tween tOromaze  and  Arimane,  between  the  good  and  the  bad 
principles,  and  for  that  reason  is  called  Mediator,  —  this  Mithras, 
I  rqpeat,  is  not  the  only  god  of  the  Persians.  According  to 
Herodotus,  these  people  worshiped  a  female  divinity,  called 
Mithra.  These  two  assertions,  equally  credible,  have  embar- 
rassed the  learned.  Greutzer,  combining  these  two  names,  has 
made  of  Mithras- Mithra  one  divinity,  male  and  female.  These 
two  names  have  a  common  etymology,  and  signify  equally  6re 
and  the  sun.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  the  ancients,  person- 
ifying two  attributes  of  the  mediator,  have  deified  them  ;  in  fact, 
the  Messiah  is  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  love  and  the  sun 
of  the  spiritual  world  (les  intelligences).  It  is  by  personifying 
that  divine  faculty  that  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  have  their 
great  goddess ;  the  Chaldeans  their  Urania,  the  Greeks  their 
Venus.  It  is  again,  in  forgetting  the  symbol  to  believe  in  the 
letter,  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  love  was  surrounded 
with  a  train  of  sensualities  that  dishonored  it.  The  intelligent, 
in  order  to  reestablish  the  primitive  religion,  turning  from  the 
divinity  whom  it  was  pretended  to  honor  by  monstrous  horn- 
age,  adored  the  Venus-Urania,  or  the  chaste  Diana.  Separat- 
ing gradually  the  divine  love  from  the  act  accomplished  by  the 
me<Uator,  they  made  of  the  latter  the  son  of  the  goddess. 

However  this  may  be,  Mithras  among  the  Persians  is  con- 
founded with  the  sun ;  but  he  is  an  incarnate  god,  for  he 
restores  men  to  Gpd  in  following  the  course  of  the  sun  through 
the  zodiac.  His  festival  was  celebrated,  like  that  of  Christ,  in 
the  vernal  equinox ;  the  day  of  his  birth  fell  on  the  eighth  of  the 
calends  of  January,  or  the  twenty-fifth  of  December ;  also,  this 
day,  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  was  called  naturaiia  soils  invicti. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  the  world,  as  it  was  produced 
finom  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal,  was  light.  That  light  was  ob- 
scured. Then  came  opposition ;  the  struggle  between  light 
and  darkness,  between  good  and  evil.  This  combat  was  to  end 
in  love,  and  by  its  mediation.  This  love,  this  mediator,  is 
Mithras ;   this  is  the  Christian  dogma  as  regards  the  Messiah. 
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Mithras,  says  the  doctrine,  is  goodness ;  he  is  love,  and  Love  is  his 
name.  In  his  relation  to  Oromaze  and  Arimane  he  is  the  fire 
of  love  ;  in  nature,  the  protecting  and  purifying  quality  of  the 
sun  ;  and  with  man,  the  restorer.  From  every  point  of  viewh6 
is  a  mediator.  It  is  He  who  proclaims  the  Divine  Word ;  and 
He  dwells  in  those  by  whom  it  was  spoken,  in  the  holy  prophets. 
The  work  of  love  was  completed  in  the  fullness  of  time,  in  the 
great  year  of  the  world,  formed  of  twelve  thousand  solar  year^* 
It  was  accomplished  in  the  vernal  equinox,  on  the  line  which 
separates  into  equal  divisions  light  and  darkness  (visible  emblemB 
of  good  and  evil).  Every  year,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  Mithras, 
genius  of  the  sun,  sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  Eternal  the  zodi^ 
acal  bull.  This  is  the  sacrifice  offered  by  the  victorious  son* 
*(The  material  sacrifice  is  visibly  the  emblem  6f  a  Mrholly  mend 
sacrifice.)     (Creutzer,  Book  II.  ch.  v,) 

The  calendar  was  a  symbol  to  which  the  magi  referred  the 
whole  of  the  ritual  of  the  sacred  service,     (Id.  ch.  iii.) 

The  principal  commandment  of  the  divine  law  required  that 
they  should  be  continually  on  the  watch  and  ready  for  the  com- 
bat. Like  Oromaze  struggling  victoriously  against  Arimane, 
^he  Persian  was  to  resist  incessantly  the  works  of  darkness. 

(Id.) 

We  know  that  Mithras  was  called  a  triple  God.  (Denis. 
Ar^opagite,  Epit.  VII.) 

The  Romans  said,  that  Mithras  was  bom  of  a  stone.  (NoSl.) 
The  stone  is  the  emblem  of  truth. 
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Observations  on  the  Growth  of  the  Mind,  By  Sampson  Bbed. 
Seventh  edition.  Chicago :  E.  B.  Myers  &  Chandler.  Boston  : 
Nichols  &  Noyes.     1867. 

[The  following  notice  of  this  little  bod^  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
oar  most  valued  contributors ;  and  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  book 
had  long  been  known  as  a  leading  editor  of  this  Magazine,  and 
might  be  indisposed  to  admit  it  himself,  does  not  seem  to  the  rest  of 
the  editors  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  our  readers  of  the  benefit 
of  a  criticism  so  able.    The  above  fact,  and  other  related  ones,  may 
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perhape  Boggeet  the  reason  why  this  little  Tolome,  though  written 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  having  reached  its  seventh  edition,  has 
never  yet  been  mentioned  in  this  periodical ;  and  famishes  an  addi- 
tional ground  for  printing  the  following.] 

The**  Growth  of  the  Mind**  was  originally  published  in  Boston,  about 
forty  years  ago.  It  has  already  passed  through  six  editions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  several  in  England.  It  has  became  in  one  sense  a  standard 
work  in  the  New  Church,  and  has  long  been  regarded  by  nuwy  as  one  of 
the  best  books  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  desire  to  know  somediing 
of  the  doctrines ;  for  although  the  name  of  Swedenhorg  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  body  of  the  woik,  and  sAthough  it  contains  nothing  of  a  sectarian  char- 
acter, it  does  moat  effectually  reach  a  certain  class  of  minds,  and  makes  a 
strong  impresBbn.  Especially  do  those  feel  its  power,  who  are  wandering  in 
tiie  mazes  of  modem  metaphysics,  and  who  get  lost  in  the  fog  o£  the  writ- 
ers' who  illustrate  the  Scotchman's  definition  of  this  philosophical  term, 
namely,  ^  When  he  wha's  talking  dinna  ken  what  he  says,  and  he  wha's 
fistesiiig dinna  understand  what  is  said,  that  is  metaphysics" 

Mr.  Beed's  plan  is  very  simple,  and  his  treatise  very  short  He  simply 
undertakes  to  show  haw  the  mind  grows.  In  order  to  do  this,  after  alluding 
to  the  changed  condition  of  the  world,  and  proving  that  these  changes  orig- 
inate in  the  mind,  he  defines  the  essential  character  o£  the  mind,  its  power 
of  aoquiring  and  retaining  truth,  the  connection  between  the  memory  and 
dbe  affections.  Truth,  all  truth,  he  asserts,  is  practical.  He  then  sKows  the 
effect  on  the  memory  in  developing  the  affections,  and  illustrates  the  actual 
development  required  by  the  mind,  —  the  effect  of  the  sciences,  of  poetry 
and  music,  the  actual  condition  of  society,  —  and  the  Word  of  Grod. 

The  subjects  discussed  embrace  a  large  field,  and  the  work  is  condensed 
to  the  last  degree.  It  is  rather  a  statement  of  propositions  than  a  logical 
argument  to  sustain  the  every  part  of  it ;  almost  every  line  is,  as  the  re- 
viewers say,  *'  eminently  suggestive."  It  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  too 
short  Few  persons  read  this  little  book  for  the  first  time  without  a  desire 
to  read  more,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing many  into  the  Church.  The  style  is  very  beautifiil,  and  some  of  the 
illustrative  comparisons  are  of  the  highest  rhetorical  merit,  and  indeed  quite 
remaricable. 

There  are  few  finer  things  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  than  the  brief 
remarks  on  poetry  and  music 

**  By  poetry,"  be  says,  ^  is  meant  all  those  illustrations  of  truth  by  natural 
imagery,  which  spring  from  the  fact  that  this  world  is  the  mirror  of  Him  who 
made  it  Strictly  speaking,  nothing  has  less  to  do  with  fiction  than  poetr}'. 
The  day  will  come,  and  it  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  this  art  will  have 
another  test  of  merit  than  versification,  or  the  invention  of  strange  stories ; 
when  the  laws  by  which  poetry  is  tested  will  be  as  fixed  and  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  science;  when  a  change  will  be  introduced  into  taste  corre- 
•pooding  to  that  which  Bacon  introduced  into  philosophy,  by  which  both  will 
be  confined  within  the  limitstif  things  as  they  actually  exist    It  would  seem 
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that  genius  would  be  cramped,  —  that  the  powers  of  invention  would  be  de- 
stroyed, —  by  confining  the  human  mind,  as  it  were,  at  home,  within  the 
bounds  which  nature  has  assigned.  But  what  higher  scope  need  it  have  ? 
It  reaches  the  throne  of  God  ;  it  rests  on  His  footstool.  All  things  spiritual 
and  natural  are  before  it  There  is  as  much  that  is  true  as  false  ;  and  truth 
presented  in  natural  imagery  is  only  dressed  in  the  garments  which  God  has 
given  it" 

What  can  be  more  beautiful  in  expression  than  the  following  paragraph 
on  music,  and  at  the  same  time  so  foil  of  meaning  :  — 

"  By  music  is  meant  not  merely  that  which  exists  in  the  rational  worlds 
whether  in  the  song  of  angels  or  men  ;  not  merely  the  singing  of  birds  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  by  which  the  animal  world  express  their  affections  and  their 
wants ;  but  that  harmony  which  pervades  also  all  orders  of  creation ;  the 
music  of  the  harp  of  universal  nature,  which  is  touched  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  whose  song  is  the  morning,  the  evening,  and  the  seasons.  Music  is 
the  voice  of  God,  and  poetry  his  language,  both  in  his  Word  and  Work. 
The  one  is  to  the  ear,  what  the  other  is  to  the  eye.  Every  child  of  nature 
must  feel  their  influence.  There  was  a  time,  when  the  human  mind  was  in 
more  perfect  harmony  with  the  Divine  Mind  than  the  lower  orders  of  cre- 
ation ;  and  the  tale  of  the  harp  of  Orpheus,  to  which  the  birds,  the  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  rocks  listened,  is  not  altogether  unfounded  in  reality ;  but 
when  the  selfish  and  worldly  passions  usurped  the  place  of  love  to  God  and 
our  neighbor,  the  mind  of  man  began  to  be  mute  in  its  praise.  The  original 
order  was  reversed.  The  very  stones  cry  out,  and  we  do  well  to  listen  to 
them." 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  favorite  work  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  contents.  It  is  beautifully  got  up  in  all  respects,  and  in  an  admirable 
form  for  presentation. 


77u  Wedding  Guests  ;  or,  The  Happiness  of  Life,  A  Novel  by  Mrs. 
Hume  Rothery,  authoress  of  *<  The  Bridesmaid,"  <*  Count  Ste- 
phen, and  other  Poems,"  "  Normiton,  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  etc.  etc 
Boston :  S.  M.  C.  &  Son,  25  Bromfield  Street     1867.     pp.  418. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  story,  the  characteristic  of  which  that  will  per- 
haps particularly  interest  our  readers  is,  that  it  is  the  production  of 
a  New  Church  lady,  and  embodies  New  Church  sentiments  upon  love, 
marriage,  and  life  in  general.  The  author,  formerly  known  as  Miss 
Hume,  is  a  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  ability  and  literary  reputation, 
as  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware. 

What  the  writer  of  this  story  has  undertaken  to  do,  appears  to  us 
as  a  work  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  which  is  about  as  dif- 
ficult as  any  thing  which  could  be  at^mpted.  But  still  her  effort  is 
by  no  means  a  fruitless  one,  and  she  has  embodied  in  her  principal 
characters  much  of  great  value  and  excellent  practical  tendency. 
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The  story  is  not  of  an  exciting  kind,  and  the  plot  is  very  simple ; 
bat  the  main  inddents  are  interesting,  and  there  are  many  passages  of 
mach  pathos,  and  many  of  much  beauty.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to 
oar  readers  as  a  book  which  will  afford  them  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

On  page  297  we  have  the  following  observations  in  regard  to  the 
act  of  one  of  the  lady  characters,  in  refusing  an  offer  of  marriage, 
—which,  externally  considered,  was  a  very  desirable  one,  —  from  the 
absence  of  love. 

**  Had  Helen  done  wisely  ? 

**  The  question  will  receive  a  different  answer,  according  to  the  different 
views  of  marriage,  and  estimates  of  marriage  adopted  by  those  who  reflect 
on  it 

**  From  those  who  regard  marriage  as  a  civil  and  social  contract,  to  be  en- 
tered on  for  the  sake  of  any,  or  all,  of  the  external  advantages  it  affords,  — 
viewing  as  a  romantic  delusion  such  exclusive  and  undying  love  as  can  be 
given  but  once,  and  but  to  one ;  and  who  look  upon  any  happiness  to  be  ex- 
pected beyond  and  above  the  sphere  of  present  earthly  good,  as  so  indefinite 
and  problematical  that  it  becomes  the  part  of  wisdom  to  snatch  as  much  as 
possible  from  life's  favoring  hours  as  they  fly,  —  the  question  will  probably 
receive  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

**  But  from  those  who  regard  marriage  as  a  holy  and  a  spiritual  tie,  de- 
signed to  unite  two  souls  for  eternity,  not  even  to  fetter  hands,  or  even  jmn 
hearts,  for  a  time ;  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  love,  sacred  and  invio- 
lable above  all  human  affections,  forming  this  bond  of  union  between  two 
spirits  fitted  by  creation  to  blend  with  each  other,  and  with  each  other  only,, 
and  who  further  believe  that  the  largest  measure  of  happiness  here  is  in- 
sured by  that  strict  adherence  to  duty  which  most  rigidly  respects  the  claims 
of  the  hereafter,  —  from  all  such  the  question  will  receive  a  fearless  and 
mqualified  affirmative. 

**  Helen  hcui  done  wisely ;  wisely  for  her  present  and  future  happiness, 
even  though  it  should  prove  her  lot  —  as  she  was  fully  conscious  that  prove 
it  might  —  never,  on  this  side  heaven,  to  see  Bernard  Huntley  more." 

Bernard  Huntley  was  one  who  did  love  Helen,  and  whom  Helen 
lored  ;  but  he  had  not  declared  his  love. 

The  suitor,  to  Helen's  refusal  of  whom  the  above  passage  relates, 
in  urging  his  suit,  pleaded  that  he  might  promote  her  happiness  more 
than  a  superior  man  might  do,  because  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  be  guided  by  her  judgment  and  opinions,  where  others  would  pre- 
fer to  assert  their  own. 

The  writer  in  effect  says,  Helen  could  not  now  pause  to  analyze 
the  feeling  which  this  remark  excited:  ^The  feeling  which  lies, 
however  deep  hidden,  in  every  true  woman's  heart, —  how  infinitely 
more  delightful  it  is  to  yield  than  to  be  yielded  to,  to  be  guided 
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than  to  guide,  even  though  duty  may  sometimes  necessitate  the  re- 
verse.**   p.  292. 

On  page  6  we  find  the  following  sensible  passage  respecting  the 
Divine  Providence  in  marriages :  -— 

"  When  we  reflect  on  the  countless  marriages  thus  thoughtlessly  entered 
on,  and  those  entered  on  with  still  more  culpable  recklessness  (for  Cissy,  at 
least,  was  marrying  for  love,  childish  and  thoughtless  love  though  it  were), 
by  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  who  marry  for  money,  or  for  position,  or  for 
manying's  sake ;  for  any  thing,  in  short,  but  that  which  alone  justifies  mar- 
riage,**^ when  we  look  round  upon  all  this,  we  should  be  inclined  to  marvel 
thai  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  marriages  do  not  turn  out  hopelessly 
miserable,  did  we  not  remember  what  infinitely  better  care  God's  Providence 
is  ceaseleasly  taking  of  each  and  all  of  us,  than  even  the  best  and  wisest  can 
ever  take  of  themselves.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  if  many  are  guided 
to  far  safer  anchorage  amid  the  storms  of  life,  than  any  to  which  their  own 
wisdom  or  forethought  could  .have  entitled  them." 

We  find  in  the  coarse  of  the  story  many  valuable  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  nature  of  affliction,  and  the  proper  way  of  meeting  it. 
For  example :  — 

**  Sorrow  is  the  angel  which  ministere  to  those  soul-sicknesses,  which,  un- 
healed by  its  benignant  touch,  would  sap  the  foundations  of  that  spiritual 
health,  without  which  happiness  is  a  phantom,  and  earth's  sweetest  secnri^ 
hot  tiw  hush  before  the  whirlwind."    p.  848. 

.And  again:  — 

"^Alas!  that  tins  should  be  a  lesson  seldom  learned;  that  few  among 
those  who  sufier  beneath  afflictions  which  seem  intolerable,  should  guess  that 
not  in  the  afiliction,  but  in  their  heart's  rebellious  chafing  against  it,  lies  the 
wovst  bitterness  of  their  lot.  *  II  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks ; '  bat 
fmee  we  aoeeptihe  dispensations,  we  cannot  evade,  their  sting  is  removed; 
and  eneigies  no  longer  expended  in  fretting  against  the  bars  of  the  cage  of 
circumstance,  may  be  devoted,  with  gain  till  then  undreamed  of,  to  the  seek- 
ing oat  of  •blessings  and  oonsolations,  which  are  always  to  be  found,  unless  we 
close  our  hearts  agunst  them,  within  the  circle  of  grief's  strictest  prison." 
pp.  366,  867. 


First  JBisiarical  Transformations  of  Christianity.  From  the  French 
of  Athanase  Coquerel  the  Younger.  Boston :  William  Y.  Spen- 
cer.    1867.     pp.  264. 

This  IB 'an  interesting  6ketoh  of  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Chureh.  The  author  and  his  father  have  for  some  time  been  known 
a8«DK>sg  the*mo0t  eloquent  and  influential  men  in  one  branch  of  the 
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French  Protestants.  In  bis  doctrine  he  has  sought  rather  to  under- 
stand that  which  he  believes,  and  to  find  a  philosophy  of  religioDy 
than  to  surrender  the  judgment  to  an  external  authoiritj  in  the  Churchy 
or  to  give  unbounded  license  to  the  reason.  Separated  thus  on  the 
one  side  from  the  unquestioning  receivers  of  church  traditions,  and  on 
the  other  from  those  who  know  no  other  guide  in  religious  matten 
than  reason  unaided  by  revelation,  he  has  produced  in  this  book  a  brief 
¥iew  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  disciples,  which,  though  ob- 
jeotionable  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  that  he  obscures  or 
even  tacitly  denies  the  Lord's  Divinity,  is  in  others  far  more  satisCio- 
torj  in  doctrine  and  more  earnest  in  tone  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  occupying  the  author's  stand-point. 

A  profound  believer  in  the  reality  of  much  of  Christian  truth,  and 
somewhat  so  in  the  power  of  Christian  experiei[|ce,  he  yet  believes 
Christianity  to  be  but  one  stage  in  the  ever-advancing  march  of  bu- 
manity  toward  truth.  He  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher,  however,  to 
befieve  that  absolute  truth  will  or  can  ever  be  attained ;  but  that  be- 
cause we  are  finite,  therefore  our  knowledge  of  God  must  necessarily 
be  imperfect. 

That  religions  are  being  incessantly  modified  he  believes  to  be  the 
most  obvious  fact  in  the  study  of  religious  history,  and  it  has  been  one 
of  his  objects  in  this  book  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  these  successive 
modifications.  Every  religion,  the  author  thinks,  has  a  reason  for  ex- 
isting, that  is  to  say,  has  something  of  truth  in  it ;  and  it  may  change 
by  developing  in  conformity  to  its  principle,  or  in  departing  firota  its 
essential  principle,  and  from  what  it  had  of  truth.  He  glances  at  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  showing  how  it  had  departed  from  what  it  had  of 
truth,  considers  the  Christianity  of  the  Lord  but  as  a  modification  of 
it  saving  its  truth,  abolishing  some  of  its  errors,  introducing  other 
truths,  and  destined  to  take  its  place,  with  a  larger  field  of  operation. 
Primitive  Christianity — that  of  the  Elamites,  the  Gnostics,  of  St.  Peter, 
St  Paul,  and  St  James,  each  differing,  in  his  opinion  somewhat  from 
the  others — he  considers  as  all  transformations,  and  somewhat  imper- 
fect imitations,  of  the  originaL  So  neither  the  Roman,  the  GredL,  or 
the  Protestant  churches,  in  any  of  their  forms,  can  claim  to  be  the 
Primitive  Church,  but  only  transformations  of  it  adapted  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  profess  them.  Jn  all 
this  there  is  something  of  truth  ;  but  he  errs,  we  believe,  in  leaving 
out  of  sight,  or  rather,  in  not  apparently  acknowledging,  any  thing 
more  than  a  blindly  working  law,  a  sort  of  Darwinian  development 
and  natural  selection  principle,  seeming  not  to  believe  that  all  dP  relig- 
ion must  have  its  source  in 'God  and  in  His  revealed  Word.    This 
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word  is  to  him  but  a  record  of  past  religious  transformations,  and  6f  a 
moral  and  spiritual  life  as  a  model  for  all  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians. 

Unsatisfactory  then  as  this  book  must  be,  we  have  jet  been  pleaned 
by  the  devout  spirit  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  conceived,  and 
which  frequently  manifests  itself.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  he  says :  — 

^  Thenceforth  brothers  in  Christ,  partaking  of  the  same  bread,  and  pass- 
ing from  hand  to  hand  the  same  cup,  commune,  that  is  tb  say,  are  united 
to  their  heavenly  Father  and  to  each  other  by  this  twofold  love,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity,  and  in  which  consists  the  reign  of  God.  Of  all 
the  religious  rites  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  none  is  so  touching 
and  sublime  as  this ;  none  expresses  so  well  the  loftiest  sentiments  which  the 
human  heart  can  experience."  • 

Again  he  says :  — 

<«  The  reign  of  Christianity  is  the  reign  of  God  in  the  conscience  by  the 
sole  power  of  love.  The  love  of  the  heavenly  Father  towards  His  children 
awakens  in  us  love  toward  Him  and  toward  our  brethren,  whether  through 
the  pardon,  — the  evil  from  which  Jesus  wishes  to  deliver  us,  —  which  He 
offers  to  the  repentant  mnner,  or  through  the  new  life  into  which  we  are  in- 
itiated by  the  Spirit,  and  which  has  for  its  law  the  infinite  progress,  the  etex^ 
nal  growth,  of  the  soul  toward  Grod." 

As  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  its  existence,  this  book  has  peculiar  merit ;  indeed  we  do  not 
know  where  else  to  look  for  so  fiuthful  a  sketch  in  so  concise  a  form. 


Georgb  Macdoxald.  A  Novel,  entitled  '^  Annals  of  a  Quiet 
Neighborhood,"  by  Greorge  Macdonald,  was  very  favorably  noticed, 
as  some  of  our  readers  no  doubt  will  remember,  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Magazine. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  this  story  at 
least,  has  set  forth,  in  the  character  of  the  Vicar,  some  of  tlie  more 
striking  scenes  and  peculiar  experiences  of  his  own  life.  Assuming 
this  to  be  the  fact,  and  believing  that  some  acquaintance,  however 
slight,  with  an  author's  manner  and  personal  appearance,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  us  understand  him  better,  and  cannot  fail  to  impart 
some  additional  pleasure  to  the  reader  in  the  perusal  of  his  works, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  a  paragraph  from  a  letter,  written  by 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  ^  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  which  is 
directly  to  the  point. 

Short  as  the  extract  is,  there  is  one  sentence  in  it  that  will,  we 
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think,  immediatelj  remind  the  reader  of  a  yerj  interesting  scene,  near 
the  close  of  the  story.  We  allude  to  that  scene  in  which  the  Vicar 
expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  ability  to  defend  himself  from 
any  personal  affront  that  his  opponent  may  undertake  to  put  upon 
him. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  has  just  been  speaking  of  a  clergyman 
attracting  some  attention  at  the  present  time  in  London,  and  proceeds 
as  follows :  — 

^  Passing  to  the  last  Sunday,  I  heard  a  sermon  preached  by  George  Mac- 
donald,  the  author  of  *  David  Elginbrod,'  *  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbor- 
hood,' and  many  other  works  long  known  to  a  few,  and  just  getting  into  the 
faTor  of  the  reading  many.  I  know  not  whether  his  works  have  a  following 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  referred  to  them  before  in  this  correspondence, 
and  assume  he  is  not  at  all  events  a  strangerl  Macdonald  strikes  most  peo- 
ple as  one  of  the  noblest-looking  men  they  ever  saw.  He  is  tall  and  strong 
in  figure,  and  with  the  proportions  of  an  athlete.  The  face  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  felt  what  trouble  is,  but  to  whom  it  has  given  a  tender  sympathy  for 
others  who  suffer.  His  hair  is  long  and  thick,  and  with  his  beard,  gives  him 
the  lion  t3rpe  of  masculine  beauty.  One  feels  quite  ready  to  pardon  the  fair 
students  at  the  Ladies'  College  for  their  idolatry,  seeing  that  it  has  done  him 
no  harm.  Knowing  him  to  be  a  favorite  reader,  I  was  disappointed  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  got  through  the  lessons ;  but  his  sermon,  if  the  discur- 
sive, though  eloquent,  extemporized  talk  of  half  an  hour  can  be  called  by 
that  name,  made  honorable  amends.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  published  a  little 
volume  called  '  Unspoken  Sermons,'  and  this  was  much  like  one  of  the  dis- 
courses of  the  book.  The  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  every  person 
in  it  seemed  interested.  The  place  was  connected  with  the  Independents, 
but  the  sermon  had  nothing  in  coounon  with  the  usual  doctrinal  position  of 
that  respectable  sect. 

**  Mr.  Macdonald  has  an  admirable  story  in  progress  in  a  little  sixpenny 
magazine,  called  the  *  Argosy,'  one  of  a  tribe  which  Messrs.  Routledge's 
new  semi- American  venture,  called  the  *  Broadway,'  is  to  scatter  into  the 
desert  where  nothing  lives.  But  the  tale  called  *  Robert  Falconer '  ought 
to  make  *  Argosy '  strong  for  the  rivalry.  It  has  a  dash  of  the  peculiar 
religious  enthusiasm  —  as  distinct  from  theological  —  which  is  characteristic 
of  its  author,  who  frets  against  existing  systems,  especially  those  which  rule 
in  Scotland." 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  above  extract  to  a  volume  of  ^  Unspoken 
Sermons  "  lately  published  by  Mr.  Macdonald. 

There  is  a  brief  notice  of  this  book  in  ^  The  Intellectual  Reposi- 
tory "  of  May  last,  from  which  we  give  a  short  extract,  chiefly  for  the 
confirmation  it  gives  of  the  impression  that  Mr.  Macdonald  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg. 

**  This  work  (*  Unspoken  Sermons ')  is  an  evidence  and  exemplification 
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of  te  Egbt  struggling  with  the  darkness,  as  we  know  to  be  the  casd  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  free  from  error  and  obscurity,  but  it  contains 
many  lucid  views,  and  many  beautiful  sentiments.  The  author  knows  Swe- 
denborg,  and  we  have  no  doubt  has  profited  by  his  writings,  although  he 
mentions  him  only  in  a  way  that  at  once  unduly  exalts  and  depreciates  him. 
**  The  mysticism  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  more  complicated,  more 
gorgeous,  less  poetic,  and  occasionally,  I  think,  perhaps  arbitrary,  or  ap> 
proaching  the  arbitrary ;  reminding  one,  in  a  word,  of  the  mysticism  of 
Swedenborg." 

We  should  like  much  to  give  an  extract  from  one  of  the  sermons, 
bat  space  fietils  us. 


Lectures  on  the  Symholie  Character  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By 
Bey.  Abibl  Silver.  Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.  Third  edi- 
tion.    Revised. 

The  Holy  Word  in  its  oum  Defense,  Addressed  to  Bishop  Colcnso 
and  all  other  Earnest  Seekers  after  Truth.  By  Rev.  Abiel  Silybb. 
Second  edition.     Revised.    Boston :    T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.    1867* 

It  is  well  known  to  the  New  Church  tbronghout  the  country,  that 
Bev.  Mr.  Silver  has  been  very  successful  in  presenting  the  truths  and 
doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in  an  acceptable  and  intelligible  way  to 
those  before  unacquainted  with  them.  The  substance  of  these  vol- 
umes consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  city  of  New  Tork 
to  large  audiences  in  the  winter  of  1862  and  1863.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  much  favor,  and  were  regarded  as  highly  useful  at  the 
time ;  and  their  publication  was  earnestly  desired  by  many  of  those 
who  heard  them.  Their  expectations  seem  to  have  been  fully  justified 
by  the  result.  They  have  met  with  a  demand  not  usually  accorded  to 
distinctively  New  Church  books.  The  plain  and  practical  light  in 
which  they  present  their  rudimental  lessons  on  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  divine  language  and  the  doctrines  of  the  revealed  Word, 
renders  them  very  useful  introductory  books  for  doubting  minds,  relig- 
iously inquiring  for  rational  theological  light.  Many  such  minds 
through  their  influence,  have  been  led  to  the  writings  of  Swedenborg, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  heavenly  doctrines. 

They  have  now  been  carefully  revised  by  Mr.  Silver,  and  are  neatly 
printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  well  bound.  We  hope  that  they  may 
meet  with  a  ready  and  extensive  sale. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

New  Chvroh  Collboe,  £xqland.t—  Our  readers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  the  news  contained  in  the  following  extract,  and  we  hope  the 
example  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  friends  of  the  New  Church  in'  this 
ooontry:— - 

**  The  anniyenaiy  meeting  of  the  governors  of  this  institution  took 
place  at  the  College  on  the  30th  April.    About  fifty  governors  and 
friends  took  tea  together  in  the  8chool*room  of  the  north  wing,  and  at 
seven  o'clock  thej  adjourned  to  the  teroporarj  chapeL    In  the  ab» 
seiice  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold,  who  had  been  invited  to  preside, 
Mr.  Bateman  was  called  to  the  chair.    After  the  reading  of  the  min* 
Qtea  of  the  last  general  meeting,  a  report  was  given  of  the  Society's 
proceedings  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth.    The  year  has  been 
an   eventful  one  for  the   College.     Commencing  with   a   grant  of 
$15,000  coDBoki  out  of  the  Ciompton  Bequest,  which  had  been  voted 
by  the  Bath  Conference,  and  about  S3750  from  other  sources,  toward 
the  erection  of  the  college  buildings,  the  building  committee  had  ob* 
tained  estimates  for  the  work  of  erecting  the  chapel  and  south  wing, 
and  altering  the  north  wing  according  to  the  plans  arranged  by  the 
ardiitect.    The  increased  cost  of  building  materials  and  the  augmented 
price  of  labor  brought  the  estimates  up  to  $10,000   more  than  was 
expected.     The  diminished  value  of  stock  and  the  tightness  of  the 
money  market,  occasioned  by  the  crisis  of  last  spring,  lessened  the 
pecuniary  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  had  been  prudently  postponed.     At  this  juncture,  John 
Finnie,   Esq.,  generously  presented    the   College   with   the  sum  of 
$10,000,  and  this  induced  the  council  to  recommend  the  signing  of  the 
contract,  and  an  application  to  the  ensuing  Conference  for  a  further 
grant  from  the  Crompton  Legacy  in  aid  of  the  work.  To  this  applica- 
tion the  Conference  held  at  Accrington  warmly  responded.    The  Finnie 
donation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  conference  trustees,  and  $20,000 
additional  consob  were  granted  out  of  the  Crompton  Bequest." 

^  On  the  Idth  of  September,  .1866,  the  chief  comer-stone  of  the 
College  was  laid  by  Mr.  Bateman,  in  the  presence  of  the  governors 
and  the  ministers  of  the  London  societies  and  other  friends.  From 
that  time  the  work  has  gone  on  steadily,  with  such  interruptions  only 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  caused  ;  and  no  wthe  buildings  were  roofed 
in,  and  rapidly  advancing  toward  completion.  The  number  of  gov- 
ernors had  been  considerably  increased  during  the  year,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions received  from  them  exceeded  $650.  Three  of  the  students 
had  been  placed  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  whilst  the  erection  of 
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the  College  was  going  on.  Thej  had  been  placed  under  the  general 
guidance  of  Mr.  Broadfield,  of  Accrington,  and  regularly  instructed  in 
theology,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Woodville  Woodman,  of  Kersley.  A 
cheering  report  from  Mr.  Woodman  was  read  in  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  students,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Pilkington,  had  been  already 
engaged  to  minister  to  the  Society  at  Ramsbottom.  The  library  was 
reported  by  Dr.  Goyder  to  be  still  on  the  increase  ;  and  a  recent  coatly 
contribution  of  the  works  of  Martin  Luther,  in  folio,  from  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Clissold,  was  especially  mentioned.  It  was  stated  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  receiving  pupils  in  the  College  school 
at  the  next  Michaelmas  term,  as  well  as  students  in  the  College.  The 
council  for  the  ensuing  year  was  elected,  and  a  resolution  recommend- 
atory of  the  College,  proposed  by  Mr.  Gunton,  seconded  by  Rev.  W. 
Bruce,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Austin,  was  unanimously  passed.  The 
meeting  was  commenced  with  prayer  and  praise,  and  concluded  with 
praise  and  blessings.  It  was  full  of  heavenly  harmony  and  heartfelt 
rejoicing  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  so  abundantly  helped 
on  the  New  Church  College  during  the  year  1866-7." — Intellectudl 
Repository. 

Interesting  Archaological  Discovery.—  "  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  has  recently  succeeded  in  uniting,  and  thus  completing,  two  sep- 
arate portions  of  an  Assyrian  record  covering  243  years  of  the  Em- 
pire, one  of  which  is  the  year  of  the  computed  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
763  B.  c.  This  event  is  distinctly  noted  in  the  record,  at  a  date  vary- 
ing not  more  than  forty  years  from  Archbishop  Usher's  Chronology. 
The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  record,  the  accuracy  of  the 
reading  and  translation,  and  the  correctness  of  the  chronology,  com- 
puted from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  all  established  at  once  by 
their  coincidence  with  a  fact  demonstrated  by  modem  astronomy. 
The  record  was  upon  two  separate  blocks  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
one  containing  the  names,  and  the  other  the  dates,  and  not  as  hitherto 
supposed  to  have  any  connection  with  each  other.  We  have  now  but 
few  chapters  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations  written  out  so  authen- 
tically and  accurately  as  that  of  Assyria  at  this  period,  from  the  time 
of  Benhadad  and  Ahab  nearly  to  Josiah."  —  Scientific  American. 
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THE  CONJUGIAL  AND  FRATERNAL   RELATIONS. 

These  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  which  more  needs  to  be  ex-* 
amined  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  than  that  of 
the  difierence  between  the  relation  of  husbands  and  wives,  and 
that  of  men  and  women  not  sustaining  a  conjugial  relation  to 
each  other.  It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  do  more  than 
make  a  very  few  suggestions  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy,  and  withal  so  sacred, 
that  it  may  be  almost  unwarrantable  presumption  to  undertake 
any  remarks  upon  it. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  relation  of  married  part* 
ners,  and  that  of  other  men  and  women  ?  or  rather,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  relation  of  a  husband  to  his  wife,  and  to 
other  women ;  and  between  the  i*elation  of  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band, and  to  other  men  ? 

A  general  idea  of  the  difference  between  these  relations, 
given  us  in  the  doctrines,  will  be  suggested  by  such  considera- 
tions as  the  following.  We  know  that  every  person,  male  and 
female,  difiers  from  every  other  person.  We  know  that  the 
bodies  of  all  persons  —  the  forms  in  which  they  manifest  them- 
selves to  our  senses  —  all  differ  from  each  other.  All  men 
perfect  in  form  are  composed  of  the  same  parts;  the  same 
members  and  organs ;  and  so  of  all  women  who  are  perfect  in 
form.  The  faces  of  all  men  and  women  consist  of  the  same 
features,  —  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  chin,  &c.    Still 
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the  particular  parts  and  organs  differ  in  different  persons,  and 
so  does  their  combination. 

This  difference  of  external  form,  manifested  not  only  in  un- 
like features  and  unlike  general  effect,  but  also,  more  especially, 
in  unlike  expression,  we  know,  has  its  origin  in  a  difference  of 
mind  or  soul ;  and  because  this  consists  of  the  two  faculties, 
will  and  understanding,  in  a  difference  of  these.  The  Divine 
is  infinite,  and  there  is  an  image  of  its  infinity  in  the  indefinite 
diversity  of  human  minds.  Now  as  every  human  mind  is 
different  from  every  other,  every  human  will  and  every  human 
understanding  is  different  from  every  other.  There  is,  how- 
ever, such  a  relation  between  the  will  and  understanding  of 
every  person,  that  they  unite  perfectly  with  each  other,  and, 
though  two,  form  one  mind. 

Now,  God  made  man  male  and  female  ;  that  is,  He  made  a 
male  and  a  female  who  are  related  to  each  other,  and,  by  crea- 
tion, formed  for  union  with  each  other,  as  the  will  and  under- 
standing of  an  individual  man  are ;  and  it  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  will  and  understanding  of  every  man  are  different  from 
those  of  every  other  man,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  man 
is  male  and  female,  that  there  can  be  no  full,  inmost,  perfect 
union,  except  between  those  whom  God  created  to  be  one  man. 
As  no  will  but  an  individual's  own  could  make  a  one  with  his 
understanding,  so  as  to  constitute  a  harmonious,  symmetrical 
human  mind,  so  no  woman  can  make  a  one  with  a  particular 
man,  except  she  who  was  formed  for  him,  and  who  is  as 
fitted  for  union  with  him,  as  her  will  is  for  union  with  her 
understanding,  and  his  will  with  his  understanding.  To  seek  to 
unite  others  would  be  like  endeavoring  to  unite  the  under- 
standing  of  one  man  with  the  will  of  another,  or  the  will  of 
the  former  with  the  understanding  of  the  latter. 

There  is  a  sort  of  union  —  union  in  a  comparatively  remote 
sense  —  between  men  who  are  quite  similar,  between  women 
who  are  quite  similar,  and  between  men  and  women  who  are  so. 
In  the  quite  similar  views  which  they  take,  and  feelings  that  they 
cherish,  there  is  a  quite  new  and  pleasant  fellowship  ;  but  this 
agreement  and  similarity  are  very  far  from  making  an  actual 
conjunction  into  one,  such  as  the  conjugial  relation  makes  pos- 
sible.    There  may  be  —  indeed  there  is  —  a  sort  of  conjunction 
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between  those  who  are  similar ;  but  it  is  a  comparatively  remote 
and  imperfect  conjunction. 

It  results  from  the  peculiar  relation  of  conjugial  partners  to 
each  other,  and  from  their  fitness  for  union,  that  they  can  be 
one,  and  ought  to  be  one,  both  in  soul  and  body ;  not  only  one 
mind,  but  one  flesh,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

If  a  young  man  on  the  earth  were  in  a  state  similar  to  those 
who  are  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the  angels  and  good 
spirits  in  the  other  life ;  and  if  he  were,  consequently,  in  a 
state  to  receive  with  the  proper  acknowledgment  tlie  greatest  of 
all  divine  blessings,  when  he  meets  her,  who  with  him  was 
made,  and  is  fitted  to  form,  an  image  of  God,  he  would  feel  and 
say,  ^^  I  am  hers,  and  she  is  mine ;  '*  which  he  has  no  right 
to  say,  and  cannot  say  of  any  other  person  in  the  universe ; 
and  the  like  of  which  none  but  her  in  the  universe  can  say 
of  him.  ^ 

With  the  peculiar  relation,  arising  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  there  is  associated  a  peculiar  love,  —  a  love 
altogether  confined  and  limited  to  the  relation.  This  love  is 
conjugial  love.  As  between  man  and  woman,  it  has  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  conjunction  into  one  of  a  husband  and  wife.  This  is 
its  sole  place  and  use.  It  has  no  place  or  use  except  with  ref- 
erence to  this  end ;  no  place  or  use  except  in  relation  to  him 
or  her  who  is  contemplated  with  this  end.  There  can  be,  prop- 
eriy,  no  feeling  or  thought  on  the  part  of  a  husband  toward 
any  other  woman  than  his  wife,  but  one  which  recognizes  as  the 
greatest  good  for  that  woman,  —  union  with  her  own  husband  ; 
and  which  desires,  and  by  every  proper  means  within  his  power 
seeks  to  promote,  that  union. 

The  difference  between  the  relation  of  each  of  two  conjugial 
partners  to  the  other  and  to  others  of  the  opposite  sex,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  difference  between  the  relation  of  the  parents  of 
a  faniily  to  each  other,  and  that  of  the  children  —  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  is  of  the  common  perception,  that  between  these 
latter,  intimate,  interesting,  and  important  as  their  relation  is, 
there  properly  exists  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
conjugial  love. 

Now  the  sons  of  the  same  father  and  mother  are  likely  to 
difier  from  each  other,  as  men  who  are  not  brothers,  but  who 
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are  quite  similar,  differ.  In  like  manner  do  the  daughters  dif- 
fer ;  and  the  sons  and  daughters,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  differ 
from  each  other ;  somewhat  as  men  and  women  who  are  not 
natural  brothers  and  sisters  and  not  conjugial  partners,  but 
who  are  quite  similar,  differ  from  each  other. 

Though  there  is  a  more  close  similarity  between  some  men 
and  women  than  between  others,  yet  there  is  a  general  similar- 
ity among  all,  which  makes  all  men  brethren,  and  all  men  and 
women  brethren  and  sisters,  because  they  all  have  one  Father  — 
God. 

The  relation,  then,  of  a  man  to  a  woman  who  is  not  his  con- 
jugial partner,  is  as  the  relation  of  a  brother  to  a  sister ;  and 
the  relation  of  a  woman  to  a  man  who  is  not  her  conjugial  part- 
ner, is  as  the  relation  of  a  sister  to  a  brother ;  the  brotherly  or 
sisterly  relation  being  nearer  or  more  remote,  according  to  the 
similarity. 

Now  we  know  that  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  great  use 
of  a  brother  to  a  sister  is  to  aid  her  in  becoming  a  good  and 
true  woman  ;  and  this  involves,  above  all  else,  aiding  her  in 
becoming  qualified  to  fill  well  the  place  of  a  good  and  true  wife 
to  him  who  is  to  be  her  husband,  and  the  place  of  a  good  and 
efficient  mother  of  children.  And  we  know  that  in  the  same 
view,  the  use  of  a  sister  to  a  brother  is  to  aid  him  in  divesting 
himself  of  unbecoming  traits,  and  in  acquiring  such  qualities  of 
mind,  and  such  habits,  as  constitute  a  worthy  and  true  man- 
hood, and  especially  such  as  will  qualify  him  to  fill  well  the 
place  of  a  husband  of  his  own  wife,  and  father  of  his  children. 
This  illustrates  the  relation  and  duty  of  men  and  women  to  each 
other,  who  are  not  conjugial  partners,  to  each  other. 

We  thus  have  a  general  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
relation  of  a  man  to  his  own  wife,  and  to  other  women  ;  and 
that  between  the  relation  of  a  woman  to  her  own  husband,  and 
to  other  men.  This,  however,  is  only  the  ideal  of  the  different 
relations.  These  relations,  unfortunately,  are  not  invariably 
and  spontaneously  filled.  What  has  been  described  is  the  true 
and  proper  order  of  humanity ;  but  it  can  be  fulfilled  only  by 
the  constant  presence  and  operation  of  Him  whose  order  it  is.  It 
is  not  only  true  that  the  Lord  has  formed  a  man  and  a  woman 
for  each  other  ;  He  also  provides  the  love  by  which  alone  the 
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union  designed  can  be  effected.  This  love  is  an  image  of  His 
own  love.  It  is  an  image  of  His,  because  it  is  from  His.  This 
love  is  pare  love  of  others ;  love  whose  delight  is  the  happi- 
ness, the  good  of  others.  Another  characteristic  of  this  love 
is,  tliat  he  who  exercises  it  desires  to  be  loved ;  because  it  is 
necessary,  to  the  best  good  of  her  whom  he  loves,  that  she 
should  be  actuated  in  relation  to  him  by  a  spirit  similar  to  that 
which  he  exercises  towards  her,  as  otherwise  he  cannot  do  the 
good  he  would  to  her.  Now  this  pure  love,  prompting  a  hus- 
band to  give  himself  and  all  he  has  freely  to  his  wife,  —  not 
for  his  own  pleasure  in  giving,  or  in  her  receiving  from  him,  but 
purely  for  her  good ;  and  prompting  her  to  give  herself  and 
all  she  has  to  her  husband  from  similar  motives,  is  not  in  man  of 
himself,  and  does  not  belong  to  him.  Every  thing  from  himself 
IS  of  an  opposite  nature.  He  can  only -be  in  this  state  of  action 
and  feeling  toward  his  wife,  and  she  can  only  be  in  a  similar 
one  toward  him,  by  each  setting  aside  every  thing  of  self,  and 
acting  from  the  Lord.  In  this  acting  from  the  Lord  we  do  in- 
deed act  as  of  ourselves,  because  otherwise  the  act  would  not 
appear  to  be  ours,  would  not  be  appropriated  to  us,  and  would 
not  enter  into  and  form  our  character.  But  in  order  to  act  in 
this  way,  we  must  have  such  a  sight  and  knowledge  of  our 
entire  capacity  of  right  feeling  and  action  in  ourselves,  and  of 
our  being  in  the  opposite  of  the  right,  and  must  so  discard 
what  is  of  ourselves,  that  we  have  no  question,  and  are  in  full 
acknowledgment  of  heart,  that  we  are  only  capable  of  any 
thing  good,  because  the  Lord  is  with  us ;  and  that  if  there  should 
be,  by  self-love  or  self-confidence  in  us,  any  shutting  out  of  the 
influx  from  Him,  we  should  cease  entirely  from  feeling  or  acting 
rightly. 

And  as  the  capacity  of  filling  rightly  and  truly  the  conjugial 
relation  is  from  the  Lord  alone ;  as  we  are  entirely  incapable  of 
filling  it  if  we  are  separated,  by  want  of  acknowledgment,  from 
Him ;  so  the  capacity  of  filling  in  a  right  way  the  brotherly  and 
sisterly  relation,  is  from  Him  alone.  Without  Him  we  can  do 
nothing  ;  without  an  acknowledgment  of  Him,  without  a  living 
sense  that  our  power  is  from  Him,  we  can  do  nothing.  It  can- 
not be  our  heart's  desire  and  our  sincere  effort,  to  aid  our  sister 
in  becoming  a  true  woman,  and  a  good  and  true  wife  of  her 
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own  husband,  without  being  so  sensible  that  every  thing  of  our- 
selves is  of  a  different  spirit,  and  without  being  so  humble,  as  to 
acknowledge  all  our  ability  of  right  feeling  and  action  toward 
our  sister  to  be  from  the  Loi*d.  And  in  no  other  way  than  this 
can  a  woman,  a  wife,  give  to  a  man,  her  brother,  the  aid  which 
he  needs  from  her  in  becoming  a  true  man  and  the  good  hut- 
band. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  have  the 
ability  to  fill  our  relations  as  husbands  and  wives,  and  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  we  must  have  a  habitual  sense  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  Divine  presence,  and  of  all  our  power  as  from 
this. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  upon  the  dependence  of  our 
ability  successfully  to  perform  our  duties  to  men,  our  brethren, 
and  to  women,  our  sisters,  upon  the  &ithful  discharge  of  our 
duty  as  husbands  and  wives,  or  as  conjugial  partners. 

In  men  who  are  quite  similar  to  each  other,  and  who  natur- 
ally take  similar  views  upon  subjects  of  interest,  —  views  which 
are  in  much  agreement  and  harmony,  —  there  is  much  capacity 
of  appreciating  each  other.  Those  who  are  quite  different  from 
each  other,  and  who  naturally  look  at  subjects  from  very  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  —  though  they  may  not  really  disagree, 
and  may  in  a  measure  harmonize,  yet  they  are  not  in  such  a 
position  as  to  form  the  most  &vorable  estimation  of  each  other. 
To  those  whom  we  appreciate  best  in  this  view,  we  feel  the 
nearest,  and  are  in  the  closest  brotherhood ;  and  those  who  ap- 
preciate us  best,  feel  nearest  to  us,  and  most  as  our  brethren 
or  neighbors. 

Now  we  naturally  love  others  for  their  appreciation  of  us ; 
and  they  naturally  love  us  for  a  similar  reason.  But  such  a 
love  as  this  is  not  in  agreement  with  true  conjugial  love.  In 
the  degree  that  a  man  loves  his  brothers  in  that  way,  he  cannot 
be  in  true  union  with  his  wife.  The  brother's  love  which  has 
been  described  is  a  love  of  him  because  he  loves  us.  True  con- 
jugial love,  such  love  from  the  Lord,  is  not  of  this  nature.  The 
husband  who  is  truly  such,  desires  his  wife  to  love  and  appre- 
ciate him,  because  that  is  what  is  good  for  her,  and  enables  him 
to  do  for  her  what  he  wishes  to  do,  —  bless  her  with  all  that  he 
is  and  all  that  he  has.     This  last  is  his  ruling  desire ;  because. 
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tm  was  said,  this  is  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  love,  from  whom 
the  husband's  love  for  his  wife  is. 

He  who  thns  loves  his  wife  will  love  his  near  brethren  more 
than  those  who  are  more  remote ;  not  because  of  his  special  de- 
light in  their  greater  appreciation  and  admiration  of  him,  but 
because  the  similarity  of  some  to  him  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  understand  them  better,  and  give  them  more  aid ;  not  in 
prizing  and  feeling  proud  of  what  they  are,  but  in  becoming 
more  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  because  they  who  appreciate 
him  can  perform  more  efficiently  such  a  use  to  him.  It  is  into 
such  a  mode  of  feeling  and  acting  toward  our  brethren  that 
tme  conjugial  life  leads. 

Similar  remarks  to  those  that  were  just  made  in  regard  to 
the  greater  similarity  of  some  men  than  others  to  us,  and  their 
consequent  greater  capacity  of  appreciating  us,  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  our  sisters. 

A  woman^B  appreciation  and  admiration  of  a  man  are  very 
different  from  a  man's.  The  difference  is  as  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  from  love  or  affection,  and  what  is  from  under- 
standing. A  man's  admiration  affects  the  head,  but  a  woman's 
the  heart. 

Between  a  brother  and  sister  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
been  using  these  words)  who  are  very  similar,  the  much  capac- 
ity of  appreciation  that  exists  naturally  takes  an  entirely  selfish 
form.  Her  high  appreciation  of  him  conduces  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  self-love,  and,  by  the  effect  it  produces  upon  him,  to 
the  gratification  of  hers. 

This  kind  of  relation  between  a  brother  and  a  sister,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  conjugial  love.  In  the  conjugial  relation, 
the  husband  does  not  say  first  that  she  is  his,  but  that  he  is  hers. 
The  great  desire  and  delight  of  his  heart  is  to  do  her  good.  He 
desires  her  to  do  him  good  only  in  subordination  to  this,  or  cer- 
tainly in  entire  harmony  with  this ;  he  has  no  wish  for  good 
to  her  ii\jury.  Hence  a  man  who  is  in  conjugial  love  cannot 
find  delight  in  his  sister's  appreciation  of  him,  primarily  on  his 
own  account,  or  on  account  of  any  good  to  himself,  but  only  as 
it  conduces  to  her  good. 

Hence  again  we  see  how  the  proper  filling  of  the  brotherly 
and  sisteriy  relations  depends  upon  the  observance  of  the  con- 
jugial law. 
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When,  however,  husbands  and  wives  are  living  in  conjngial 
love,  the  result  is  that  their  brotherly  and  sisterly  relations  be- 
come the  means  of  very  great  good,  and  of  very  great  happi- 
ness. Brethren  who  are  from  the  Lord  in  conjugial  love, 
and,  from  Him,  are  acting  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  are 
a  great  blessing  to  each  other ;  and,  as  we  learn  fix>m  the 
doctrines,  this  is  most  emphatically  true  of  the  brotherly  and 
sisterly  relation  with  those  who  are  in  conjugial  love  with  their 
wives  and  husbands.  Of  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  love  of  those 
who  are  in  conjugial  love,  Swedenborg  reports  from  the  angels 
as  follows  :  **  It  has  been  given  to  perceive  the  influx  of  this 
love  into  the  affections  of  our  hearts ;  and  we  have  felt  it  ex- 
ceeding every  other  love  in  sweetness,  except  the  love  of  two 
consorts  whose  hearts  are  one.'*     C.  L.  n.  55. 

A  question  may  arise  as  to  the  duty  of  married  persons  who 
seem  to  see  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are  true  partners. 
The  divine  law  of  marriage  makes  it  indissoluble,  except  for 
one  cause,  while  both  partners  continue  in  this  world.  Of 
course  the  duties  and  obligations  required  by  the  law  continue 
in  force  for  the  same  period.  The  reason  why  we  are  not  con- 
nected with  our  true  partner,  if  we  are  not,  is  because  we  are 
not  prepared  to  be,  usefully,  so  connected ;  and  the  reason  why, 
if  such  be  the  case,  we  are  connected  with  one  who  is  not  our 
true  partner,  is  because  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  mar- 
riage relation  with  this  person  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
true  union  hereafter. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    GREAT    CITY. 

CHAPTER   III.  — (amttniMd) 

Shoktlt  afterward,  as  they  walked  on  the  sea-shore,  Marion, 
stopping  to  pick  up  a  pebble,  said  smilingly  to  Emily,  ^^  I  wish, 
like  Newton,  to  pick  up  some  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  of  Truth. 
Tell  me  something  more  about  your  system." 

^'  Before  I  can  go  on,  I  must  first  unfold  to  you  our  doctrine 
of  the  Lord,  on  which  the  rest  hinges.  Instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary creeds  and  forms  of  belief,  we  hold  that  the  great  Being 
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who  walked  this  earth  1800  years  ago,  was  Jehoyah  —  the  great 
I  AM,  who  approached  us  by  the  assumption  of  human  nature. 
Read  and  compare  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Each  treats 
of  a  Being  possessing  underivable  and  incommunicable  attri- 
butes. Life  in  its  essence,  Omniscience,  Omnipotence,  and 
Omnipresence ;  Redemption ;  Creation  and  Preservation. '  The 
old  Scriptures  refer  these  to  Jehovah ;  the  new^  to  Jesus ;  so 
that  unless  these  were  one  person  under  two  difierent  titles,  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  nullify  each  other." 

Emily  continued  in  tones  intenafied  by  soul-felt  earnestness,  — 
^^  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  she  expounded  to  her. 
Never,  never  throughout  the  whole  universe,  was  there  such  a 
weight  of  evidence,  of  overwhelming  testimony  upon  one  point. 
All  this  time  Marion  was  speechless,  like  one  awakening  from 
a  dream,  or  emei^ng  from  twilight  into  the  sunshine.  The 
truth  broke  on  her  with  such  brightness,  such  force,  that  she 
was  overwhelmed.  Clear  as  day,  bright,  seemed  now.  the  dim 
mystery  of  mysteries.  An  earnest,  young  soul,  in  a  state  of 
innocence  and  charity,  quickly  receives  truth.  With  deep 
jojrand  reverence,  Marion^s  whole  soul  bowed  before  the  grand, 
inagnificent  New  Church  doctrine  of  the  Lord. 

Like  a  true,  honest  girl,  she  was  not  slow  in  repeating  this 
conversation  to  her  father ;  and  her  soul  shone  forth  in  her  lu- 
minous face  when  she  confessed  that  she  accepted  their  views, 
and  begged  permission  to  further  study  the  subject. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  deeply  moved,  "  your  true  good  lies 
J^earest  my  heart.     I  will  answer  you  before  long." 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  liberal  views.     After 
^ving  a  few  conversations  with  Mr.  Hartley,  and  reading  a 
sammary  of  the  system,  Marion's  suit  was  allowed. 
A  few  days  later  a  trial  awaited  our  young  heroine.     At 

kreakfiwt,  Mrs.  L ,  with  an  air  of  great  mystery,  said  to  Mr. 

Coartney,  "  My  dear  brother,  Mrs. tells  me  that,  to  her 

<^rtain  knowledge,  the  Hartleys  are  Swedenborgians." 

She  was  surprised  when  he  quietly  rejoined,  ^*  Yes,  I  know 

it*' 

*^  Ah,  indeed  I     I  had  no  idea  of  it  when  I  saw  Marion  be- 
coming so  intimate  with  Miss  Hartley.     I  really  think  you 
■      ought  to  lay  some  restraint  on  the  intimacy." 
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**  I  know  n^  person  at  this  place  whom  I  prefer  as  an  asso- 
ciate for  Marion." 

**  I  do  not  deny  that  she  is  a  very  lady-like  person  ;  but  there 
is  danger.  You  may  live  to  regret  the  intimacy.  Mrs.  ■ 
assures  me  that  the  Swedenborgians  have  the  strangest,  most 
unorthodox  ideas ;  and  their  system  is  most  dangerous,  most 
calculated  to  foster  human  pride,  her  minister  told  her."     Mrs. 

L then   proceeded    to  relate  a  number  of   remarkable 

legends  told  her  about  the  Swedenboi^gians.  Marion  at  length 
said,  with  some  fire  in  those  lovely  eyes,  **  Aunt,  the  Hartleys 
have  told  ns  what  they  believe  ;  and  they  are  better  authority 

than  the  idle  tales  collected  by  Mrs. ,  you  most  admit,  as 

they  have  made  the  system  their  lifetime  study.  I  never 
heard  any  views  set  forth  I  thought  so  noble." 

Her  aunt^  replied  with  severity,  **  See,  brother,  just  what  I 
predicted.  Tou,  an  attendant  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
your  child  taking  up  Heaven  knows  what  new-fangled  ideas. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  am  willing  to  adhere  to  the  foith  of  my  fore- 
fathers." 

"  You  are  ambiguous,  sister,"  said  Mr.  Courtney.  **  Our 
grandparents  were  Quakers.  A  century  back,  they  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  to  revert  to  antiquity,  they  were  Pagans :  so  that 
is  no  plea." 

**  I  did  not  expect,"  said  the  lady  angrily,  **  to  find  a  de» 
fondant  of  the  Swedenborgians  in  you." 

*^  Nay ;  I  desire  merely  to  see  foir  play.  I  think  it  more 
just  to  take  an  exposition  of  their  views  from  sensible,  well* 
educated,  reliable  people,  than  to  give  heed  to  the  vague,  idle 
accounts  of  persons  who  have  never  examined  nor  read  any 
thing  relating  to  the  matter  in  their  lives." 

Mrs.  L had  gained  some  misty  notion  of  the  internal 

«ense  from  her  friend,  and  this  was  the  next  point  of  attack. 
Marion  endeavored  to  explain  it  to  her,  as  far  as  she  could ;  but 
no,  Mrs.  L— —  did  not  care  to  understand  it.  She  would  not 
and  could  not  believe  that  the  Scriptures  contain  any  thing  in- 
wardly stored  up.  Marion  asked  her  to  explain  the  following 
passages,  and  others  of  similar  nature,  according  to  her  belief: 
**  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  — - 
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*  Unto  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  the  morning  star."  — 
^Fine  linen,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints." 

Need  I  say,  Mrs.  L merely  replied  by  a  look,  and  think- 

mg  it  better  to  skirmish  along  the  lines  than  to  concentrate  on 
any  one  point,  exclaimed,  **  A  small,  obscure  sect  I  Where  they 
have  one  church  and  one  member,  most  other  denominations 
hiTe  fifty,  or  a  larger  proportion.*' 

**  Thore  is  poor  logic  in  that,'*  said  Mr.  Courtney.  **  You 
wfll  excose  me  for  saying  so;  it  does  not  appeal  at  all  to  the 
ntional  faculty.  If  numbers  be  a  test  of  truth  and  merit, 
Protestants  must  yield  to  Roman  Catholics ;  and  both  churches 
combined  are  outnumbered  by  the  Pagans." 

Driven  from  this  position,  the  lady  rose  and  left  the  room, 
with  flushed  face  and  soomfiilly  sweeping  robes. 

After  this,  Marion  had  many,  many  conversations  with  the 
Hartleys,  and  they  further  unfolded  the  system  to  her,  —  Mr. 
Hartley,  the  gradual  glorification  and  unition  of  the  Lord's  hur 
manity  with  His  divine  essence,  —  a  miraculous  clew  to  the  set 
of  detached  passages  seized  on  by  some  to  make  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  appear  separate  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  Father.     He 
called  her  attention  to  the  fiict,  that  when  this  glorification  was 
fully  accomplished,  and  His  earthly  mission  finished,  the  lan- 
guage was  most  majestic,  most  unequivocal.     He  is  worshiped 
as  Lord  and  God,  breathes  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  disciples, 
announces  Himself  to  John  as  ^*  The  First  and  the  Last,  the 
Beginning  and  the  End,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Almighty^ 
the  searcher  of  the  reins  and  hearts,  the  inspirer  of  the  proph- 
ets, the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.^'     After  acquiring 
this  peari  of  great  price,  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  in 
whom  dwells  ^^  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  ^  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life,"  she  daily  grew  in  knowledge  and  love 
of  this  faith ;   of  its  noble,  cheering  doctrines  of  life,  which, 
instead  of  faith  alone  (ideal  and  cold  like  winter  sunlight),  in- 
sist on  a  conjunction  of  fiiitfa  and  charity,  a  cooperation  of  the 
intelligence  and  will,  a  heavenly  marriage,  as  it  were,  like  the 
light  and  heat  of  spring,  fiUmg  earth  with  gladness,  beauty, 
and  kindly  fruits. 

Gimdually  the  true  and  spiritual  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
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heaven  from  God,  was  unfolded  to  her  eyes,  glorious  in  a  spirit- 
ual beauty ;  far,  far  excelling  her  former  ideas  of  the  city  of 
pearly  gates  and  golden  streets. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

We  left  our  friends  on  the  sea-shore.  Several  years  have 
since  elapsed.  Marion  is  now  a  woman.  The  good  seed 
Providence  sowed  in  her  mind  by  means  of  kind  strangers,  has 
sprung  up,  bearing  fruit.  She  is  still  the  light  of  her  father's 
household.  The  term  Swedenborgian  has  ceased  to  be  applied 
to  her  as  a  reproach.  The  nine  days'  wonder,  the  ridicule,  the 
idle  remarks  upon  her  course,  have  long  since  died  out.  Her 
heart  and  mind  have  yearly  expanded  in  studying  the  works 
of  the  illustrious  Swede  ;  *^  that  magnificent  banquet  of  many 
dainties,"  as  an  English  divine  called  them,  affording  food  to  the 
scientific,  the  metaphysical,  the  spiritual-minded  —  to  all. 

It  was  a  mild  day,  early  in  spring,  just  preceding  Nature's 
bursting  forth  into  bloom  and  song,  —  one  of  those  dream-like 
days  that  fills  one  with  vague,  sweet  thoughts  and  hopes.  Mr. 
Courtney,  on  ^coming  home  to  dinner,  exclaimed  with  enthusi-> 
asm,  "  I  have  seen  a  man  to-day ! " 

**  What  did  you  say, father?  "  asked  Marion,  very  naturally 
startled  by  his  remark. 

**I  have  seen  a  man,  a  real  man,  to-day.     Young  Lawrence 

H ,  just  returned  from  Europe ;  no  monkey,  such  as  some 

young  men  become,  after  staying  there  awhile,  pretending  to 
have  forgotten  their  native  tongue,  and  making  spectacles  of 
themselves.  He  is  a  first-class  engineer ;  sensible,  frank ;  the 
thorough  gentleman.  I  had  begun  to  think  the  race  of  hand- 
some men  extinct  and  ideal  till  I  saw  him.  He  is  the  true 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  which  I  have  always  contended  was  finer 
tiian  the  classic  models  we  have." 

While  he  was  speaking,  dim  thoughts  and  intuitions  passed 
through  Marion's  mind. 

*^  Was  he  educated  at  Zurich  ?  "  she  asks. 

"  Yes,  he  was.     But  what  do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  replied  she  with  a  feminine  curve,  *'  that  Zurich 
contains  one  of  the  best  engineering  schools  in  Europe." 
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^  You  should  have  been  there  to  act  his  champion  after  he 
left,"  said  her  father.     ^^  After  he  went  out  of  the  bookstore 

where  I  met  him,  a  gentleman  observed  :  *  Lawrence  H is 

88  fine  a  young  fellow  as  ever  lived  ;  clever  too,  but '  —  What 
do  you  imagine,  Marion — you  could  hardly  suspect  such  a 
young  man  of  the  crime,  —  he  is  a  Swedenborgian  !  The 
gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  never  was  any  one  more 
thoroughly  wedded  to  his  crotchets^  and  that  all  Swedenborgians 
were  the  same  way.  There  must  surely  be  some  kind  of  magic 
about  the  thing,  —  witchcraft,  perhaps.  And  my  child/'  said 
ber  &ther  in  conclusion,  **  remembering  that  you  expected 
some  young  friends  to  spend  to-morrow  evening  with  us,  I  gave 
him  my  address,  and  invited  him  to  join  us  then." 

Our  female  friends  will  not  think  Marion  weak-minded,  when 
we  relate  that  with  womanly  care,  and  appreciation  of  the 
poetry  of  dress,  she  lingered  unusually  long  over  her  toilet 
the  next  evening.  She  wore  a  lavender  silk  skirt,  full-flowing, 
and  an  airy  lace  body,  while  spring  buds  adorned  her  sunny 
brown  hair.  Lawrence  came,  and  afterward  came  many  times 
again.  The  bearing,  the  presence,  the  sphere,  were  brighter 
and  nobler  than  ever ;  the  blue  eyes  more  deep  and  beautiful. 
What  need  I  tell  more  ?  How  can  I  paint  the  immortal  idyl 
of  youth  and  love,  ever  new,  ever  beautiftil,  like  spring  in  its 
perennial  loveliness,  or  the  sun  in  its  unswerving,  glorious 
coorse?  Sounding  down  from  all  ages,  from  all  climes,  the 
grand  bards,  **  prophets  of  the  beautiful,''  have  sung  in  strains 
of  melting,  matchless  sweetness, 

**  The  loveliness  of  loving  well ! " 

What  can  I  add  to  the  burden  of  their  song  ? 

Neither  relentless  fate,  stern  poverty,  tyrannical  parents,  nor 
any  other  obstacle  now  frowned ;  so  I  shall  conclude  by  auda- 
ciously contradicting  the  "  Swan  of  Avon  "  with  an  assertion 

that 

**  Hie  course  of  true  love  sometimes  does  run  smooth." 
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it  is  said,  that  thej  shall  not  need  to  teach  every  man  his  neigh- 
bor and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  "  Know  ye  the  Lord, 
because  they  shall  all  know  him."  Jer.  xxxi.  34.  But  they 
who  are  bom  of  each  other  are  they  who  are  instructed  by 
others  in  the  things  of  spiritual  life.  But  the  dialogue  thus 
continues :  — 

"  Guest.  All  these  things,  then,  arose  from  the  same  circumstance, 
and  in  addition  to  these  ten  thousand  others,  and  still  more  wonderiul. 
But  through  the  length  of  time,  some  of  them  have  become  extinct, 
and  others  are  told  in  a  dispersed  manner  separate  from  each  other. 
But  that  which  is  the  cause  of  all  this  to  these,  no  person  has  told  as 
yet,  and  it  must  be  now  told  ;  for,  being  told,  it  will  be  something  con- 
spicuous for  showing  forth  the  king."  ^ . 

^*  Soc*Jun.  You  have  spoken  most  beautifully.  Say  on,  then,  and 
omit  nothing." 

^  Guest,  Hear  then.  This  universe  the  Deity  does  at  one  time  con- 
duct himself,  as  it  proceeds,  and  with  it  rolls  on  ;  but  at  another  leaves 
it,  when  its  revolutions  shall  have  received  the  measure  of  the  fitting 
time ;  and  it  is  then  brought  back  again  of  its  own  accord  to  a  contrary 
state,  being  a  thing  of  life,  and  having  a  share  of  intelligence  from 
Him  who  put  it  together  at  the  outset.  Now  this  movement  back- 
ward has  been  of  necessity  implanted  in  it  through  this.'' 

"  Soc.  Jun.  Through  what  ?  " 

^^  Guest.  To  subsist  always  according  to  the  same,  and  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  to  be  the  same,  belongs  to  the  most  divine  of  all  things 
alone.  But  the  nature  of  body  is  not  of  this  order.  But  that  which 
we  have  called  heaven  and  the  world,  has  a  share  in  many  and  blessed 
gifls  from  the  producing  cause ;  moreover  it  has  had  a  share  of  body, 
from  whence  it  cannot  be  entirely  without  a  share  of  change ;  nev- 
ertheless, according  to  its  power  it  is  moved  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  same  (direction),'  and  according  to  the  same,  by  one  impetus. 
Hence  it  is  allotted  a  revolving  movement,  as  being  the  smallest 
change  in  its  motion.  But  scarcely  any  thing  is  able  to  turn  itself  by 
itself,  except  that  which  is  the  leader  of  all  things  that  are  moved. 
And  it  is  not  lawful  for  this  to  move  at  one  time  in  one  way,  and  at 
another  in  a  contrary  way.  From  all  this,  then,  we  must  say,  that  the 
world  does  not  always  cause  itself  to  revolve,  nor  that  the  whole  is 
always  made  by  the  Deity  to  revolve  in  two  and  contrary  revolutions ; 

1  The  point  which  this  digression  is  introduced  into  the  dialogue  to  illustrate  is, 
what  are  the  proper  qualifications  of  a  good*  king. 

s  This  word,  "  direction/'  I  have  added  on  my  0¥m  responiibility,  as  seeming  to  be 
required  by  the  sense. 
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■or  again  that  some  two  deities,  whoee  thoaght8  are  contrary  to  each 
other,  caase  it  to  revolve ;  but  what  has  been  said  just  now,  and 
remains  alone,  that  at  one  time  it  is  conducted  bj  another  divine 
cause,  possessing  the  power  to  live  again,  and  receiving  an  immor- 
tality prepared  by  the  demiurgus ;  but  that  at  another  time,  when  it  is 
let  loose,  it  proceeds  itself  by  itself." 

This  discourse,  which,  when  referred  to  the  moyements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  not  only  very  abstruse,  but  in 
some  respects  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  thing  known  or  suppos- 
able  concerning  them,  (for  how  can  we  conceive  that  they  have 
any  intelligent  direction  of  their  own  movements,  or  that  they 
are  any  less  under  the  divine  control  at  one  time  than  another,) 
becomes  not  only  intelligible,  but  affords,  as  Plato  professes  to 
make  it,  the  very  explanation  required  of  the  things  previously 
stated,  when  applied  to  the  microcosm^  or  lesser  world  of  the 
human  mind ;  as  the  reader  will  discover,  if  he  will  give  his 
careAil  attention  for  a  little  space. 

For  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  do,  in  the  appear- 
ances which  they  present,  and  by  the  effects  which  they  bring 
to  pass,  correspond  to  and  represent  the  changes  of  state  which 
take  place  in  the  mind  of  man.  For  example,  the  changes  of 
day  and  night,  or  of  light  and  darkness,  represent  the  changes 
in  man's  spiritual  state  as  to  truth,  from  a  state  of  clearness  to 
obscurity,  or  to  falsity  which  is  contrary  lO  truth ;  and  the 
alternations  of  summer  and  winter,  or  of  heat  and  cold,  repre- 
sent the  changes  in  the  affections  of  love,  from  the  state  of 
heavenly  warmth  to  that  of  spiritual  coldness.  The  human 
mind  is  constantly  passing,  as  it  were  by  revolutions,  like  those 
of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  ; 
and  the  cause  of  this  variation  is  not  in  God  Himself,  but 
in  man. 

For  in  the  first  place,  man  is  from  creation  endowed  with 
spiritual  freedom,  so  that  he  can  from  choice  act  for  or  against 
God,  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  responsible  moral  agent, 
and  that  he  may  love  and  freely  accept  the  good  with  wliich 
God  desires  to  make  him  happy. 

And  in  the  second  place,  man,  being  by  nature  finite  and  im- 
perfect, is  thence  necessarily  liable  to  change  and  moral  dete- 
rioration.    For  as  Plato  says  here,  ^^  to  subsist  always  according 
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to  tlie  same,  and  to  be  always  the  same,  is  the  property  only  of 
what  is  divine.''  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  declension  of  the 
most  ancient  Church  from  its  heavenly  state,  and  the  succession 
of  a  spiritual  state,  in  which  the  course  of  the  spiritual  lumi- 
naries is  reversed.  And  this  also  shows  why  man  is  willing 
for  a  time  only  to  be  led  by  the  Lord,  and  to  move,  as  Plato 
would  express  it,  under  the  leading  of  the  divine  cause,  while 
at  another  time  he  is  let  loose,  as  it  were,  to  move  in  a  contrary 
direction.  That  is,  when  man  is  no  longer  willing  to  remain 
fully  under  the  Lord's  leading,  and  to  follow  Him  alone,  he  is 
permitted  to  turn  away  from  Him,  and  then  to  suppose  that  he 
leads  himself;  this  is  permitted  on  account  of  the  freedom  of 
acting  with  which  he  is  gifted,  and  in  which  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence still  continues  to  keep  him,  even  after  he  turns  away  to 
evil,  because  unless  he  is  still  preserved  in  this  ft*eedom,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  his  being  led  back  again  out  of  evil 
into  good. 

lieaven  and  the  world,  our  author  says,  ^^  has  had  a  share  of 
body,  from  whence  it  cannot  be  entirely  without  a  shai*e  of 
change."  And  this  he  says  after  speaking  of  that  which  sub- 
sists always  in  the  same  manner,  which  he  says  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  "  body  "  to  do.  To  have  a  share  of  body,  therefore, 
means  to  be  finite  and  limited  by  external  conditions,  as  the  self> 
subsistent  is  not :  and  to  be  such  is  to  be  subject  to  change ;  for 
what  is  external,  and  still  more  what  is  material,  is  changeable 
and  perishable.  But  the  finite  is  moved  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  same  direction  ;  that  is,  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  man's 
accorded  freedom,  in  the  way  of  divine  order ;  when  yet  from 
its  nature  and  constitution,  it  cannot  be  wholly  so  moved,  be- 
cause it  has  a  certain  freedom  imparted  to  it,  which  fi*eedom 
makes  also  a  part  of  that  very  nature  itself. 

"  But  scarcely  any  thing,"  Plato  says,  "  is  able  to  turn  itself 
by  itself,  except  that  which  is  th»  leader  of  all  things  that  are 
moved."  He  says,  "  scarcely  any  thing,"  as  if  to  intimate 
that  there  is  some  appearance  as  though  some  things  had  such  a 
power  of  themselves ;  while  the  reaUty  is,  that  all  living  force  is 
from  the  one  source  of  life.  ^'  And  it  is  not  lawful  for  this 
(the  Divine)  to  move  at  one  time  in  one  way,  and  at  another 
in  a  contrary  way."     That  is,  the  Divine  cannot  act  in  any 
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other  way  than  that  of  His  own  order,  and  therefore  cannot 
follow  and  lead  man,  when  from  his  freedom  he  chooses  to  for- 
sake the  way  of  divine  order.  "  From  all  this,  then,"  Plato 
concludes,  *^  we  must  say  that  the  world  does  not  always  cause 
itself  to  revolve,"  (because  it,  or  the  mind  of  man,  which  is 
signified  by  it,  acts  only  from  living  power  received  from  the 
Divine,)  **  nor  that  the  whole  is  always  made  by  the  Deity  to  re- 
volve in  two  and  contrary  revolutions,''  (because,  as  above  said, 
the  Divine  cannot,  from  its  own  order,  act  at  one  time  in  one 
way  and  at  another  contrariwise ;)  ^*  nor  again  that  somQ  two 
Deities,  whose  thoughts  are  contrary  to  each  other,  cause  it  to 
revolve :  "  (this  refers  very  evidently  to  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  that  there  was  a  good  and  an  evil  being  coexist- 
ent, from  which  good  and  evil  impulses  came  to  man ;  which 
notion  Plato  condemns.}  "But,"  he  continues,  "what  has 
been  said  just  now,  and  remains  alone,  that  at  one  time  it  is 
conducted  by  another  divine  cause,  possessing  the  power  to  live 
again,  and  receiving  an  immortality  prepared  by  the  demiur- 
gus ;  but  that  at  another  time,  when  it  is  let  loose,  it  proceeds 
itself  by  itself." 

This  last  quoted  paragraph  of  the  Guest's  discourse  concludes 
thus  :  "  And  after  being  thus  let  loose  for  such  a  time  as  to 
perform  back  again  many  myriads  of  revolutions,  it  proceeds  by 
its  being  of  the  greatest  size,  and  most  equally  balanced,  to 
move  at  the  smallest  foot." 

Here  the  translator  thinks,  and  apparently  with  justice,  that 
the  original  Greek  text  is  corrupt,  or  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
some  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  The  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  appears  to  be  that  of  the  spiritual  equilibrium  in 
which  man  is  placed,  between  good  and  evil ;  but  I  confess  the 
sense  is  by  no  means  clear. 

The  conversation,  however,  continues  as  follows :  — 

^  Soc.  Jun.  All  that  you  have  gone  through  appears  to  be  said  very 
reasonably  indeed.'* 

^  GuuU  Reasoning  then  from  what  has  been  said  already,  let  us 
think  together  on  the  circumstance  which  we  stated  was  the  cause  of 
all  these  wonderful  things.     For  it  is  this  very  thing.'* 

«  Soc.  Jun.  What  ?  " 

^  GuetL  That  the  movement  of  the  universe  is  at  one  time  carried 
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on,  as  it  is  at  present,  in  a  circle,  and  at  another  time  in  a  contrary 
direction." 

"  Soc,  Jun,  How  is  this  ?  " 

"  Guest,  We  must  consider  this  change  of  motion  to  be  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  of  all  the  revolutions  relating  to  the  heavenly 
bodies." 

*'  Soc.  Jun,  It  is  likely." 

^  Guest.  It  is  proper  then  to  think  that  the  greatest  changes  happen 
at  that  time  to  us,  who  are  living  within  the  universe." 

**  Soc.  Jun.  And  this  too  is  likely." 

*^  Guest.  But  do  we  not  know  that  the  nature  of  animals  sustains 
with  difficulty  changes  great,  numerous,  and  of  all  kinds  ?  " 

"  Soc.  Jun.  How  not  ?  " 

*'  Guest.  Hence  the  greatest  distinction  of  other  animals  necessarily 
takes  place  at  that  time,  and  that  of  the  human  race  only  some  small 
portion  remains.  And  to  these,  many  other  wonderful  and  novel  cir- 
cumstances happen  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  the  greatest,  and  fol- 
lows that  revolution  of  the  universe  at  that  period  when  a  turn  occurs 
contrary  to  the  present  state  of  things." 

"  Soc.  Jun.  What  ?  " 

"  Guest.  The  period  of  life  which  each  animal  then  had,  this  was 
first  arrested  in  all ;  and  all  that  was  mortal  ceased  to  be  seen  advanc- 
ing  to  old  age,  but  changing  back  to  the  contrary,  grew  as  it  were 
younger  and  more  delicate.  The  white  hairs  too  of  older  people  grew 
black ;  and  the  cheeks  of  those  that  had  beards  becoming  smooth, 
brought  back  each  person  to  the  past  blooming  period  of  life.  The 
bodies  likewise  of  such  as  were  in  manhood's  prime,  becoming 
smoother  and  smaller  each  day  and  night,  returned  again  to  the  nature 
of  a  newly  bom  child,  and  were  assimilated  to  this  nature,  both  in  soul 
and  body ;  and  thenceforth  wasting  away,  disappeared  in  reality  en- 
tirely ;  and  the  corpses  of  those  who  died  at  that  time  through  violence, 
did,  through  undergoing  the  self-same  fate,  become  in  a  manner  un- 
seen, and  in  a  few  days,  quite  putrid." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  explication  of  these  paragraphs,  it 
may  be  no  more  than  just  to  add  here,  what  our  translator 
gives  in  a  note,  the  version  of  Ficinus,  made  in  Latin,  of  a  few 
lines  at  the  close  of  the  last  paragraph,  which  varies  remarkably 
from  the  existing  text,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  from  an 
original  not  now  known. 

^*  Besides,  the  corpses  of  those  who  were  overthrown  by  the  change 
of  the  celestial  turning,  sufier  the  same  thing,  and  by  a  similar  retro, 
gression,  secretly  and  in  a  short  time  grow  putrid." 
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It  seems  just,  I  say,  to  give  what  may  be  a  more  correct  ver- 
sion, from  the  greater  liability  and  thence  probability  of  the 
text  having  suffered  corruption,  in  treating  of  such  unusual  and 
obscure  matters. 

This  greatest  change,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  refers  to  the 
change  of  man's  spiritual  state,  at  the  close  of  the  most  ancient 
Church  ;  and  in  so  considering  it,  we  shall  see  an  applicable 
meaning  in  the  incredible  circumstances  here  narrated,  when 
interpreted  by  correspondences.  As  for  instance,  by  animals, 
we  must  understand  the  various  affections  of  good  and  truth, 
which  in  the  primal  age  constituted  the  mind  of  man,  of  which, 
it  is  said,  the  greatest  destruction  occurred  at  that  time,  and  also 
that  of  the  human  race  only  some  small  portion  remains.  Nor 
are  we  necessarily  obKged  to  suppose  that  this  refers  to  a  literal 
destruction  of  the  human  race,  but  to  the  destruction  of  those 
heavenly  and  truly  human  principles  of  life  in  man,  which  make 
him  to  be  man. 

The  Guest  goes  on  to  describe  the  particular  effects  of  this 
change,  and  says,  *^  the  period  of  life  which  each  animal  then 
had,  this  was  first  arrested  in  all,  and  all  that  was  mortal  ceased 
to  be  seen  advancing  to  old  age,  but  changing  back  to  the  con- 
trary, grew  as  it  were  younger  and  more  delicate,  etc.,  etc  Now 
it  was  indeed  the  case,  at  tlie  end  of  the  most  ancient  Church,  that 
the  states  of  good  and  truth  in  which  they  had  been  were 
arrested  in  their  upward  progress,  and  mankind  no  longer  ad- 
vanced toward  wisdom,  (for  this  is  represented  by  old  age,) 
bat  contrariwise.  But  those  in  whom  remains  of  good  were 
lefl,  and  out  of  whom  a  New  Church  could  be  formed,  they 
came  as  it  were  back  again  into  a  tender  and  infantile  state  as 
to  love  and  fiuth.  The  description  of  the  end  of  the  old  and 
the  beginning  of  the  new  state  of  the  Church,  therefore,  both 
appear  to  be  here,  in  Plato's  discourse,  but  intermingled  to- 
gether. And  so  in  the  continuation :  **  The  bodies  likewise 
of  such  as  were  in  manhood's  prime,  becoming  smoother  and 
smaller  each  day  and  night,  returned  again  to  the  nature  of  a 
newly  bom  child,  and  were  assimilated  to  this  nature  both  in 
soul  and  body,  and  thenceforth  wasting  away,  disappeared  in 
reality  entirely."  Here  the  perishing  of  the  old  body  of  the 
vastated  Church,  and  the  renewal  of  a  state  of  childlike  inno- 
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cence,  which  belongs  to  the  new  state,  seem  to  be  intermixed, 
and  yet  both  evidently  intended  in  the  description.  Perhaps 
even  there  is  a  double  meaning  in  the  terms  ^^  growing  smooth- 
er and  smaller,"  as  implying  the  wasting  away  of  all  that  was 
good  in  the  old,  and  at  the  same  time  the  return  to  a  tender 
and  childlike  state,  in  which  the  new  seed  could  be  implanted. 
And  this  appears  the  more  probable  from  the  concluding  sen- 
tence, concerning  those  who  died  bj  violence,  and  becoming 
unseen  and  quite  putrid  The  violence  is  the  power  of  evil  to 
destroy  what  is  good  and  true,  and  which,  in  the  version  of 
Ficinus  above  quoted,  is  ascribed  to  the  celestial  turning,  which 
was,  as  we  have  shown,  no  other  than  man's  own  turning  away 
from  heavenly  order.  They  became  unseen,  it  is  said,  that  is, 
nothing  of  the  Church  appeared  ;  and  alsQ  putrid,  that  is,  ail  was 
spiritually  corrupt. 

But  one  question  will  perhaps  be  asked,  which  it  may  not  be 
so  easy  to  answer.  If  this  be  the  signification  of  the  above- 
described  celestial  change ;  if  it  mean  a  change  from  good  to 
evil,  why  does  Plato  call  it  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  of  all 
the  revolutions  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  this,  that  Plato's 
idea  was,  as  appears  from  what  he  elsewhere  says,  not  merely 
of  a  single  change,  but  of  a  series  of  changes,  and  of  a  return- 
ing back  to  the  original  excellent  and  unperverted  condition  of 
thhigs,  which  might  well  be  conceived  of,  in  the  whole,  as  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  revolution. 

If,  however,  some  one  should  still  insist  that  some  real  or 
imagined  movement  of  the  natural  universe  is  here  intended,  he 
must  also  take  the  rest  of  the  account  in  its  natural  or  literal 
sense,  which  is  too  incredible  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature  to  be  for  a  moment  thought  of  as  having  taken  place 
in  any  manner. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SUN'S  RAYS  ON  THE  PLANETS. 

[From  the  "*  Intellectaal  RepoBitory.'*] 

Much  has  been  written,  and  much  speculation  hazarded,  on 
the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  various  planets  of  the  solar  sy^ 
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tem.  When  we  consider  how  relatively  near  Mercury  is  to  the 
son,  especially  when  his  distance  from  that  body  is  compared 
with  that  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  we  are  apt  to  ask  in  what 
degree  respectively  the  sun  affects  these  planets,  as  well  as  each 
member  of  his  system  ?  Do  heat  and  cold  exist  on  each  planet 
as  they  exist  on  our  earth  ?  Do  these  planets  enjoy  seasons,  and 
are  they  in  any  degree  similar  to  our  own  ?  Astronomical 
observation  can  aid  us  only  mathematically  to  answer  these 
questions.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  inclinations  of  the 
poles  of  the  planets  to  the  paths  of  their  orbits,  they  have  sea- 
sons in  some  degree  similar  to  our  own.  There  will  be  torrid, 
temperate,  and  frigid  zones  of  climate.  Hence  there  will  be 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  on  each  planet  whose  poles 
are  so  inclined.  But  as  to  the  real  effects  of  solar  radiation  on 
them,  such  observations  afford  us  little  or  no  information. 

It  is  true  that  good  telescopes  enable  us  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  seasons  on  the  planet  Mars.  His  polar 
snows  are  fairly  shown,  through  a  good  instrument,  when  he  is 
in  opposition  to  the  sun,  that  is,  when  he  is  on  any  meridian 
at  midnight.  And  the  varied  changes  which  the  configuration 
of  the  masses  of  snow  in  those  polar  regions  undergo,  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  eye  can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  what 
it  beholds ;  and  hence,  it  is  not  unreasonably  conjectured  that 
the  times  and  seasons  of  that  planet  are  not  very  different  from 
our  own.  Excepting  this  knowledge  respecting  this  planet,  we 
can  arrive  at  hardly  any  thing  respecting  the  seasons  and  the 
states  of  the  atmospheres  on  all  the  other  planets. 

Swedenborg  has  given  us  an  interesting  tract,  entitled  '^  The 
Earths  in  the  Universe."  In  this  book  we  have  a  rather  lengthy 
account  of  the  planet  Mercury,  in  which  some  information  is 
given  respecting  this  planet's  reception  of  heat  from  the  sun. 
In  No.  46,  is  the  following :  "  They,"  the  inhabitants,  "  said 
that  they  enjoy  a  middle  temperature,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold  ;  it  was  on  this  occasion  given  me  to  tell  them  that  it  was 
so  provided  of  the  Lord  in  regard  to  them,  that  they  should 
not  be  exposed  to  too  much  heat,  by  reason  of  their  greater 
nearness  to  the  sun,  inasmuch  as  heat  does  not  arise  from  the 
sun's  nearness,  but  from  the  altitude  and  density  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  appears  from  the  cold  on  high  mountains  even  in  hot 
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climates ;   also  that  beat  is  varied  according  to  tbe  direct  or 
oblique  incidence  of  the  sun's  rays/* 

No  true  disciple  of  Swedenborg's  will  call  in  question  tbe 
truthfulness  of  what  is  here  quoted.  It  at  once  informs  us  that 
there  are  mountains  on  Mercury  that  have  a  cold  atmosphere 
—  similar  to  that  on  our  own  mountains ;  that  there  are  hot 
and  cold  climates,  and  varied  incidence  of  the  solar  rays,  for  to 
these  facts  Swedenborg  referred  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet. 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  quotation  shows  us  not 
only  how  it  is  that  too  much  heat  is  not  received  on  the  planet 
Mercury,  but  how  it  is  that  the  other  planets  are  able  to  receive 
a  sufficient  quantity ;  for  Swedenborg  says :  ^*  Heat  does  not 
arise  from  the  sun's  nearness,  but  from  the  altitude  and  density 
of  the  atmosphere"  of  the  planet  receiving  it.  This  shows 
that  a  planet's  reception  of  heat  from  the  sun  depends  upon  the 
altitude  and  density  of  its  atmosphere.  Swedenborg  could  not 
have  had  this  information  from  the  learning  or  speculations  of 
men  at  his  time.  The  truth  is,  that  not  a  particle  of  information 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  learned  of 
that  time ;  and  only  recently  have  philosophers  been  able  to 
form  any  thing  like  a  just  conception  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  pleasing  to  all  who  delight  to  see  the  statements  of 
Swedenborg  confirmed,  to  find  that  Glaisher,  the  most  talented 
and  eminent  meteorologist  of  the  day,  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
on  the  subject  identical  with  that  of  Swedenborg's  statement. 
In  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Meteorological  Society," 
after  explaining  at  length  the  results  of  his  recent  experiments 
on  solar  radiation,  as  well  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  with 
Herschel's  actinometer  in  difierent  elevations  in  the  atmosphere, 
he  says,  p.  134 :  "  From  these  experiments  we  may  infer  that 
the  heat-rays  fi:om  the  sun  pass  through  space  without  loss,  and 
become  efiective  only  where  wanted,  and  in  proportion  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  amount  of  water  present  through 
which  they  pass ;  and,  if  so,  the  proportion  of  heat  received  at 
Mercury,  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  may  be  the  same  as  that 
received  on  the  earth,  if  the  constituents  of  their  atmospheres 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  greater  if  the  density  be 
greater  ;  so  that  the  efiective  solar  heat  at  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
may  be  greater  than  at  either  of  the  inferior  planets  Mercniy 
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or  Venus,  notwithstanding  their  far  greater  distances  from  the 


sun." 


We  have,  then,  before  us  positive  information  on  the  subject 
from  Swedenborg,  and  strong  experimental  inference  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truthfulness  of  what  Swedenborg  states,  from 
a  great  natural  philosopher.  We  may  therefore  feel  pretty 
well  assured  that  on  this  interesting  subject  we  have  the  real 
fiu:ts  pertaining  to  it  laid  before  us. 

EeeUs  OAierMrtory,  near  MtmchuUr. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL   MUSIC. 

Bt  a  vote  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Conference  (Bos- 
ton, April  3d,  1867),  the  following  report  was  referred  to  the 
Massachusetts  Association's  Committee  on  Reli^ous  Education, 
with  a  request  that  they  should  examine  it,  and  bring  it  in  some 
form  before  the  Association,  if  they  should  think  it  best  to  do 
sa     At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
Education,    this  request  was  presented  and  considered ;    but 
the  Committee  did  not  think  it  best  to  bring  the  report  before 
the  Association,  or  as  a  committee  to  indorse  in  any  way  all  the 
views  presented  in  it.     They  however  thought  it  a  document 
worthy  of  being  read  and  considered  by  individual  members  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore  voted  that  the   chairman  of  the 
Committee  (of  the  Conference)  on  Music  be  requested  to  offer 
the  report  to  the  editors  of  **  The  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  " 
for  publication. 

J.  P.  Perrt,  Chairman  of  Com.  on  Mel.  Ed. 

Report  of  the  Commiitee  on  Music. 

The  Committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  Music 
to  be  used  in  Sunday-schools,  would  respectfully  report  as 
follows :  — 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  singing  in  our 
Sunday-schools  is  not  so  interesting  to  the  children,  nor  so 
useful  to  them,  as  it  should  be.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the 
question  has  arisen,  whether  some  change  is  not  desirable  in 
regard  to  the  kifid  of  music  to  be  used  in  the  schools ;.  and 
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the  present  Committee  was  appointed,  as  we  understood  the 
matter,  with  special  reference  to  this  qaestion. 

The  only  music  now  used  in  most  of  our  Sunday-schools  in 
Massachusetts  is  in  the  form  of  chants ;  but  it  is  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  some,  whether  it  is  possible  for  children  to  become 
so  much  interested  in  singing]  chants  as  they  would  be  in 
singing  metrical  tunes,  and  whether  the  usefulness  of  the  sin^ 
ing  might  not  therefore  be  increased  by  substituting  metrical 
music  for  chants,  or  else,  at  the  least,  by  employing  it  in  con- 
nection with  them. 

The  Committee  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this 
question  ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  arrive  at  some  conclusions,  which  would  be  at  once 
true  and  good ;  which  would  harmonize  with  the  Lord's 
Word,  being  drawn  from  it  as  to  its  leading  and  essential  prin- 
ciples ;  and  which  might  also,  at  the  same  time,  contribute 
to  the  attainment  of  the  practical  end  immediately  in  view. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider,  in  a  general  way,  the  whole  subject  of 
the  several  different  kinds  of  music  that  have  been  used  for 
religious  purposes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  music  which  are  used  at  present  in, 
or  in  connection  with,  the  worship  of  the  New  Church.  These 
are,  first,  the  Chant ;  secondly.  Metrical  Tunes ;  and  thirdly. 
Anthems.  Under  these  three  heads,  therefore,  we  will  arrange 
what  we  propose  now  to  say. 

First,  the  Chant.  —  This  is  at  present  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  music  in  our  churches,  and  we  think  the  rea- 
sons why  it  has  become  so,  and  why  it  should  continue  to  be  so, 
are  reasons  of  the  greatest  weight :  for,  in  the  first  place,  this 
form  of  music  is  at  present,  and  must  undoubtedly  long  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  most  available  for  use  in  singing  the  very 
words  of  the  Sacred  Scripture ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
very  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encountered  in  this  form 
of  singing  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  very  efibrt  to  over- 
come them,  if  in  any  degree  earnest  and  persevering,  and  thus 
in  some  degree  successful,  is  productive  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
advantages. 

We  would  recommend,  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  more  ear- 
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nest  and  persevering  and  better  directed  efforts  should  be  made 
to  improve  the  singing  of  the  chants  in  our  Sunday-schools. 

We  believe  it  to  be  quite  possible,  moreover,  as  well  as  de- 
sirable, for  the  children  to  become  really  interested  in  this  kind  of 
singing.    Let  the  minister,  or  the  superintendent,  or  some  other 
suitable  person,  first  read  to  them  one  or  two,  or  at  most  three 
or  four  lines,  of  the  words  to  be  sung ;  then  let  all  the  children 
(and  their  teachers  with  them,  if  present)  repeat  these  words 
with  the  reader  in  the  same  way- ;  and  let  this  be  done  over 
and   over   again,  if  necessary,  till   all   can  repeat  the  words 
ti^ther.     Then  let  the  same  words  be  sung  with  the  same 
expression  of  the  sense  of  the  words  as  in  the  reading ;  and  let 
this  also  be  repeated  over  and  over,  if  necessary,  till  all  can  do 
it  rightly  and  all  together.     Then   proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  the  lines  following,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  selection. 
The  manner  of  reading  in  this  exercise  should  be  rather  slow 
and  deliberate,  but  always  natural  and  expressive.     The  best 
expression  is  lost  by  hurrying  the  words  too  much  ;  and  so  it  is 
by  reading  them  more  slowly  than  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
every  sound  and  every  pause  fnlly.      If  all  can  speak  the 
"words  together,  and  so  as  to  express  the  sense  and  the  proper 
fediDg  clearly  and  well,  the  manner  cannot  be  wrong.     Then 
if  the  recitation  is  chanted  in  the  same  style,  and  the  cadences 
song  with  the  same   movement,  as  nearly  as  the  measured 
time  will  permit,  the  singing  cannot  be  wrong  as  to  the  ex* 
pression. 

Of  course  it  is  a  point  of  itmdamcntal  importance,  that  the 

state  of  mind,  in  singing,  should  be  such  as  to  enter  into  the 

tnie  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  words  as  the  words  of  the  Lord. 

•Hiis  is  the  first  step  toward  a  right  apprehension  of  what  is  to 

be  expressed  in  singing  the  chants.   Then  it  is  important,  while 

exercising  on  the  separate  parts  of  a  selection,  not  to  lose  sight 

of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  entire  selection  as  a  whole* 

The  whole  should  be  read  over  beforehand,  or  should  at  least 

be  fiimiliar  to  the  minds  of  the  singers,  so  as  to  be  kept  in  mind 

ID  all  the 'particular  parts  ;  and  it  is  well,  after  going  through 

these  exercises  on  the  parts  separately,  to  sing  the  whole  con* 

nectedly,  with  special  reference  to  the  proper  feeling  and  ex* 

prasaion  of  the  selection  as  a  whole. 
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No  one  who  has  not  thoroughly  tried  this  method  can  well 
imagine  how  successiul  and  how  interesting  it  may  be  made  to 
become.  Bat  the  interest  which  may  be  awakened  in  it  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  which  is  felt  in  other  kinds  of  masic* 
It  is  not  an  interest  growing  out  of  a  natural  love  of  music  for 
its  own  sake,  but  an  interest  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;  and 
this,  as  every  one  must  readily  see,  is  an  interest  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  ocbasion  when  children  are  assembled  in  a 
Sunday*school ;  for  the  one  great  object  of  the  school  is,  to 
learn  the  truths  of  the  Word,  and  to  lay  them  up  both  in  the 
memory  and  in  the  heart.  If  the  use  of  the  chant  renders 
the  Word  itself  in  any  degree  more  attractive,  and  secures  the 
hold  of  it  in  any  degree  more  fully  upon  the  affections  of  the 
children,  we  ought  to  value  it  highly  ;  and  we  believe  that  such 
a  result  will  follow,  if  the  method  above  suggested,  or  some  one 
similar  to  it,  is  made  use  of.  Moreover,  the  exercise  of  learn- 
ing to  think  and  to  speak  the  words  together  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  that  could  be  engaged  in.  It  would  be  useiul  even  if  the 
words  repeated  were  only  good  words  of  human  composition  ;  but 
it  must  be  immensely  more  so,  when  the  words  are  those  of  the 
Lord.  We  think  the  spiritual  benefit  of  this  exercise  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  tlie  school,  being  very 
similar  to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  exercises  of  choirs  in 
the  world  of  spirits,  as  a  preparation  for  entering  heaven  itself; 
and  we  therefore  think  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  too 
earnest  and  too  persevering  an  effort  to  realize  it  in  its  greatest 
fullness. 

Secondly,  Metrical  Music.  ^  We  suppose  it  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one,  that  metrical  music  is  a  good  and  useiul 
thing  in  its  place.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  some  place  is 
to  be  given  to  it  in  the  New  Church,  and  also  that  it  is  to  be 
used  in  some  way  as  a  means  of  interesting  and  of  benefiting 
the  children  of  the  Church.  The  only  question  remaining  to 
be  considered  will  therefore  be.  What  is  the  proper  place  of 
this  kind  of  music  ?     When  and  how  is  it  to  be  used  ? 

And  we  may  inquire,  first  of  all,  whether  this  kind  of  music 
is  suitable  to  be  used  in  worship.  To  this  question  we  think 
the  answer  ought  not  to  be  the  same  in  all  circumstances  and 
in  all  cases ;  for  if  we  make  use  of  the  text  of  the  Word,  and  of 
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Ais  only,  in  worship,  then  metrical  music  is  not  suitable.  And 
so  too,  if  we  appreciate  in  the  highest  and  truest  manner  the 
me  of  thinking  and  speaking  the  Word  together  in  worship? 
metrical  music  is  not  the  most  suitable.  But  yet  we  cannot 
doabt  that  states  of  worship  do  exist,  which  are  suitably  and 
properly  expressed  by  words  of  human  composition,  and  thus 
by  metrical  hymns  (if  they  are  really  good  cmes)  sung  in  metri- 
cal tones. 

All  true  worship  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  those 
affections  whereby  the  mind  is  opened  toward  the  Liord,  and 
is  enabled  to  receive  genuine  good  from  Him.     But  this  open- 
ing of  the  mind  toward  the  Liord,  and  this  capacity  in  the 
affections  to  receive  good  from  Him,  is  not  the  consequence  of 
any  thing  which  we  do  in  our  own  strength,  but  is  effected  in  us 
by  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  Word,  when  we  receive  it  aright. 
The  most  interior  form  of  true  worship  consists  in  a  life  such 
that  the  mind  is  opened  continually  to  the  Lord  from  and  ac- 
cording to  His  Word.  The  more  exterior  and  formal  exercise  of 
the  same  spiritual  state  of  worship  consists  of  a  formal  but  gen- 
uine and  true  reading,  or  receiving  into  the  thought,  of  truth 
from  the  Word,  and  of  a  turning  therein  and  thereby  to  the 
Lord  by  a  raising  of  the  affections  toward  the  good  which  He 
gives  us,  and  tlius  also  toward  Him. 

Hence  we  see  that  all  worship  is  from  and  by  the  Word. 
Bat  it  is  not  always  pure  and  simple.  The  Word,  or  the  truth 
from  it,  may  be  more  or  less  mixed  with  ideas  and  affections 
which  originate  in  ourselves,  or  in  other  men ;  and  yet  it  may 
lenre  in  some  degree  to  elevate  the  mind  toward  the  Lord, 
through  the  divine  power  which  attends  it,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  foreign  elements. 

We  understand  the  worship  which  may  be  offered  to  the 
Lord  in  the  good  use  of  good  hymns,  and  of  tunes  suitable  to 
them,  to  be  of  this  character.  It  is  good  and  useful  in  the  case 
of  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  better  and  higher  use  of  the 
Word  itself,  as  a  medium  of  worship  more  pure  and  simple,  and 
more  fulL  of  the  divine  presence.  But  for  those  who  do  ap- 
preciate the  Word  itself  in  this  use,  the  case  is  different.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  even  these  cannot  use  hymns  of  human 
composition  in  worship ;  but  it  seems  plain  that  when  they  do 
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use  them,  if  ever,  they  must  be  conscious  of  the  possibility  of 
something  higher  and  better,  toward  wliich  they  are  looking. 
•  If  these  views  are  correct,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
higJiest  place  in  the  worship  of  the  New  Church  must  of  necessity 
be  given  to  the  Word  itself;  that  if  any  other  forms  are  used 
not  properly  the  Word,  they  ought  to  be  as  full  as  possible  of  the 
spirit  and  life  of  the  Word,  but  still  to  occupy  only  subordinate 
places ;  and  finally,  that  if,  for  any  reason,  hymns  are  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  singing,  it  should  be,  and  it  is  likely  to  be,  with 
a  full  acknowledgment  that  the  Word  is  better,  and  with  a 
hope  and  a  purpose  to  attain  sometime  to  the  use  of  it. 

This  view  of  the  subject  applies,  as  we  think,  to  the  opening 
worship  in  our  Sunday-schools.  The  best  possible  singing  in 
this  worship  cannot  be  any  thing  else  than  the  Word  itself.  If 
hymns  are  used  instead,  (which  may  be  done  if  necessary,  care 
being  taken  to  select  good  ones,)  then  it  should  be,  in  the  New 
Church,  with  a  preference  for  the  Word,  and  a  desire  to  attain 
sometime  to  the  use  of  it. 

This  we  say  with  regard  to  the  opening  worship ;  but  not 
the  same,  of  necessity,  with  regard  to  the  singing  at  the  close, 
or  connected  with  any  other  part  of  the  exercises  but  the 
opening  worship ;  for  the  leading  purpose  of  the  school  is  not 
worship  ;  but  instruction.  The  worship  precedes,  as  a  means  of 
coming  into  a  right  state  for  teaching  and  receiving  instruction. 
And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  the  singing  of 
good  and  suitable  hymns,  in  good  and  suitable  tunes,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  be  separated  from  the 
opening  worship,  is  a  good  and  useful  tiling.  For  this  opinion 
we  give  the  following  as  some  of  the  reasons :  — 

1.  We  think  there  ought  to  be,  in  the  New  Church,  an  in- 
termediate place  for  music  between  that  of  music  in  merely 
social  entertainment  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  music  in  the 
highest  and  purest  worship  of  the  Lord  from  His  Word,  on  the 
other  hand ;  and  the  music  used  in  this  intermediate  place 
ought  to  be,  itself,  of  an  intermediate  character ;  that  is,  it 
should  have  beauty  of  melody  and  fullness  of  rhythm,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  serious  and  elevated  character  of  sacred 
music.  And  if  there  is  a  place  anywhere  for  such  music,  is  it 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Sunday-school  ? 
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2.  ChHdren,  more  than  all  others,  seem  to  ns  to  need  this 
intermediate  kind  of  music.  They  do  certainly  like  it.  Is  not 
this,  of  itself)  a  strong  indication  tliat  it  may  be  made  the  means 
of  great  use  to  them,  if  we  provide  it  for  them  ?  Their  liking 
of  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a  consequence  of  depravity,  but 
the  reverse  of  this  c  it  seems  to  be  in  them  a  good  and  innocent 
and  divinely  appointed  thing.  When  and  where  can  we  give 
them  the  benefit  of  such  music  better  than  in  connection  with 
the  Sunday-school  ? 

3.  In  connection  with  this  last  consideration,  we  would  add 
that  singing  of  this  kind  is  a  great  help  in  the  work  of  inter- 
esting the  children  in  the  school.  They  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  ends  which  the  Lord  and  the  Church  have  in  view,  in 
bringing  them  to  the  school,  and  in  the  various  other  ways  of 
teaching  them  the  truths  of  the  Word ;  but  they  can  appreciate 
very  well  the  various  innocent  pleasures  which  the  Lord  has 

adjoined  to  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  in  tbllowiug  Him ; 

and  these  innocent  pleasures  are  surely  a  legitimate  means  of 

interesting  them,  and  of  leading  them  along. 

This  remark  applies  to  many  ways  of  pleasing,  and  of 
retaining  a  hold  upon  children,  which  a  skillful  teacher  will 
know  how  to  practice.  Is  not  music,  if  of  the  right  kind,  one 
of  the  legitimate  and  proper  means  of  tlius  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting and  leading  along  the  pupils  in  a  Sunday-school  ?  The 
nrnsic  itself,  when  it  is  delightful  as  music,  is  such  a  means ; 
ud  the  hymns  used  with  it  increase  the  efiect.  But  for  this 
p&rpose  metrical  or  rhythmical  music  is  wanted,  this  being  re- 
garded as  superior  to  the  music  of  the  chant  for  this  use,  when 
used  merely  as  music,  and  without  reference  to  the  words  to  be 
snug. 

It  may  be  important  for  us  to  introduce  one  caution  just  in 

tliis  connection ;  and  tliat  is,  a  caution  never  to  lose  sight  of 

the  end  in  view.     Never  imagine  that  a  school  is  prosperous 

ttid  useful,  only  because  the  children  enjoy  the  singing,  and 

the  social  intercourse,  and  the  kindness  of  the  teachers,  and 

other  such  like  things,  without  being  led  furtlier.     But  still,  if 

the  teachers  love  their  work  for  the  sake  of  its  true  end  and 

use,  they  will  find  real  and  important  assistance  from  these 

sabordinate  pleasures  with  which  the  higher  work  of  the  school 
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is  surrounded,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  it  progresses,  when 
all  is  done  in  the  best  way.  The  Lord  Himself  leads  us  in  this 
principle  all  the  way  of  our  life,  causing  us,  by  means  of  lower 
but  innocent  pleasures,  to  learn  to  love  those  which  are  higher 
and  better. 

4.  One  more  consideration  to  be  thought  of  in  this  connec- 
tion is,  that  music  of  this  kind  is  needed  as  a  means  of  initiating 
children  into  the  science  and  art  of  sacred  music.  They  learn 
music^  when  they  sing  melodies  that  are  interesting  to  them  (u 
mtinc.  They  cannot  learn  it  so  well  by  practicing  the  chants ; 
and  even  if  they  could,  this  might  be  a  less  desirable  way. 
When  they  practice  the  chants,  they  ought  to  think  of  the 
words  alone,  or  as  little  as  possible,  at  any  rate,  of  the  music. 

But  in  singing  tunes  they  may  acquire  just  that  familiarity 
with  music,  and  a  familiarity  with  just  that  class  of  musical 
ideas,  which  is  needful  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice  and  the 
singing  of  chants. 

We  do  not  see  why  a  little  time  may  not  be  spent  pleasantly, 
and  in  all  respects  usefully,  either  between  the  exercises  of  the 
school,  or  afler  they  are  closed,  in  singing  for  practice  ;  and  if 
this  is  done,  it  would  seem  desirable,  under  the  direction  of 
some  suitable  person,  to  practice  for  improvement  in  singing 
both  chants  and  metrical  tunes.  We  should  expect  much  ad- 
vantage, and  in  two  different  directions,  from  such  a  course. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  children  would  thus  learn  to  sing  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  they  would  be  likely  to  have  their  in- 
terest in  the  school  itself  increased,  and  thus  the  higher  end 
of  the  school  would  be  subserved. 

There  may  be  some  difficulty,  at  present,  in  finding  just  the 
right  kind  of  hymns  for  this  use,  and  also  in  finding  a  good 
collection  of  just  the  right  kind  of  tunes.  We  do  not  now  feel 
prepared  to  recommend  any  book  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
But  a  very  few  hymns  and  a  very  few  tunes  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  that  need  be  attempted ;  and  these  may  be  selected 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  As  to  chants  and  proper  selec- 
tions to  be  sung,  our  Book  of  Worship  contains  an  abundance  of 
them. 

And  we  desire  to  state  most  fully  and  strongly,  that  we  can- 
not recommend  the  disuse  of  the  chant  with  the  Word  in  the 
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wonhip  of  the  Sanday-school ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  hope 
iti  use  will  grow  more  and  more  Aill  and  perfect ;  and  that  the 
hymns,  when  nsed,  will  so  assist  to  cultivate  the  voices  (^  the 
children  and  their  musical  skill,  as  not  only  not  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  chant,  but  to  make  it  still  more  useful  than  it 
has  ever  yet  been  even  in  the  most  favored  Sunday-schooL 

Thibdly,  Anthems.  —  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  music, 

which  is  doubtless  the  best  of  all  for  use  in  worship,  if  we  only 

had  enough  of  it,  and  in  a  sufiScient  degree  of  perfection  ;  this 

is  the  anthem.     But  we  do  not  mean  by  the  term  anthem,  in 

this  connection,  any  thing  but  simple  and  easy  music,  suitable 

for  all  to  sing.    Such  music,  written  for  the  words,  and  adapted 

to  express  the  affections  which  we  ought  to  feel  when  reading 

or  singing  them,  will  doubtless  be  provided  hereafter,  in  much 

greater  abundance  than  at  present.   When  we  have  such  music 

in  sufficient  abundance,  it  may  be  that  it  will  supersede  entirely 

the  need  of  metrical  tunes  in  worship. 

For  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  music  should  not 
be  as  rhythmical,  as  melodious,  and  as  interesting,  as  any  other 
music  which  we  ^  now  have.  If  so,  tunes  and  hymns  may  be 
dispensed  with  perhaps,  or  rather,  may  be  left  entirely  to  the 
sodal  circle  in  the  New  Church.  But  until  then,  we  do  not  see 
how  this  can  well  be  ;  and  even  in  the  event  of  a  full  supply 
of  the  most  perfect  anthems,  it  may  perhaps  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  chant  can  ever  be  dispensed  with,  for  it  has  a  use 
in  training  us  to  think  and  to  speak  together,  and  thus  to  per- 
oeive  the  qualities  of  good,  and  to  look  up  to  the  Lord  for  them 
together,  which  does  not  pertain  in  so  great  a  degree  to  any 
Bttisic  written  in  measure  and  in  time. 

As  to  the  use  of  metrical  tunes,  there  is  one  other  possibility 

to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed ;  and  that  is,  that  the 

Word  itself  may  be  so  translated  as  to  make  it  read  in  metre 

without  altering  the  sense.     But  we  see  no  objection  whatever 

to  the  use  of  good  hymns  of  human  composition,  if  their  use  is 

managed  on  principles  like  those  we  have  endeavored  above  to 

set  forth.     We  have,  therefore,  not  thought  it  important,  at 

present,  to  consider  the  question  of  metrical  translations  at  all, 

but  only  to  leave  it  at  one  side  as  an  incidental  matter. 

For  the  Committee,  J.  P.  PerbT. 

VOL.  XL.  14 
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THE  DRAMA. 

The  religions  philosophy  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  men  in 
the  Christian  world  only  a  few  years  ago,  wonld  have  been  start- 
led at  the  idea  of  making  a  resort  to  secular  amasements  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  Christian  character.  The  same  sen- 
timents prevail  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  Christian  Church 
at  the  present  day.  We  are  not  much  surprised  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  views,  which,  however  erroneous  in  theory,  may, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  correct  in  practice.  The  Di- 
vine Providence  operates  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  on  a  basis 
of  true  wisdom ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  postulate  in  the  world, 
that  that  which  is  lawAil  is  not  always  expedient. 

In  our  investigation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  different 
nations,  as  far  back  as  our  inquiries  are  permitted  to  reach,  we 
find  that  dap  and  seasons  were  set  apart  for  national  and  pop- 
ular amusements  and  festivals.  And  indeed,  these  opportunities 
of  recreation  were  afforded  to  the  people  with  scarcely  any 
hours  of  intermission.  They  came  round  as  regularly  as  the 
seasons  of  their  rest  and  sleep,  and  perhaps  were  just  as  much 
relished,  and  as  eagerly  sought  after.  Many  of  them  were 
identified  with  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  acquired 
unusual  interest  firom  the  temper  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conducted. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world, 
all  the  amusements  then  extant  were  blended  with  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  They  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
recreating  the  mind,  and  elevating  it  to  states  of  superior  refine- 
ment and  happiness.  Their  scenic  representations  were.signifi- 
cant  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  what  was  taught  in  spoken  lan- 
guage had  respect  to  the  highest  attainments  in  truth  and  good- 
ness. We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  part  of  these 
amusements  consisted  of  spectacles  arranged  and  got  up  some- 
what in  the  style  of  our  modem  drama.  They  may  not  at 
first  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  but  they  had  the 
same  or  a  better  end  in  view.  They  were  intended,  as  we 
have  said,  to  impart  to  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  them 
amusement  and  instruction  at  the  same  time. 

How  &r  dramatic  representations  have  had  a  tendency  to 
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administer  to  a  healthy  condition  of  society,  has  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  even  down  to  our  own  times.  Some  of  the  i;vasest  and 
best  men  have  taken  different  views  of  the  subject ;  and  even 
individuals  of  literary  taste  and  genius  have,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, condemned  them  as  being  immoral  and  anti-Christian. 
Cowper  has  more  than  intimated  his  opposition  to  them  in  sev- 
en! passages  of  his  delightful  poetry ;  and  Dr.  Watts,  no  doubt, 
regarded  them  with  a  strong  sense  of  suspicion,  if  not  with  a  feel- 
ing of  absolute  repugnance  and  loathing.  The  contest  in  Eng- 
land has  for  the  most  part  been  carried  on  between  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  and  in  all  probability  it  may  be  yet  continued 
finr  some  time  to  come.  We  can  have  but  little  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  true  cause  of  this  prolonged  controversy.  Like  a 
thousand  other  good  things  in  the  world,  stage  representations, 
at  one  time  innocent  and  instructive,  have  been  perverted  from 
their  original  purpose ;  and  what  was  first  designed  to  elevate 
as  well  as  recreate  the  mind,  has  degenerated,  to  a  great  extent, 
into  a  mere  show  to  gratify  and  amuse  the  senses. 

Swedenborg  has  not  left  us  without  some  salutary  hints  on 
this  important  subject.  His  position  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  drama  of  the  present  day  is  attended  with  both  good  and 
evil,  but  that  the  evil  is  most  likely  to  preponderate.  This 
opinion,  we  think,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  his  saying,  that 
while  it  is  allowable  for  one  individual  to  seek  for  recreation 
and  amusement  in  theatrical  performances,  the  mind  of  another 
would  be  seriously  damaged  by  indulging  in  the  same  gratifi- 
cation. Every  thing,  of  course,  must  depend  on  the  end  we 
have  in  view  in  witnessing  the  performance,  but  it  is  very 
jdain  that  the  performance  itself  may  administer  either  to  a 
good  or  a  bad  end.  We  may  extract  firom  it  either  food  for  the 
cravings  of  a  depraved  appetite,  or  a  pabulum  suited  to  nourish 
some  of  the  best  affections  of  our  nature.  It  may  become  the 
bane,  or  the  antidote,  of  our  intellectual  existence.  Like  the 
most  of  our  other  enjoyments,  its  good  or  evil  must  depend  on 
the  temper  and  taste  with  which  we  may  be  able  to  use  it. 

K  the  foregoing  remarks  be  founded  in  truth,  then  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  old  Christian  Church,  at  least,  has  had  good  rea- 
son to  look  with  distrust  and  suspicion  on  all  public  exhibitions 
connected  with  the  modem  drama.    Her  members  were  not  suf- 
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ficiently  fortified  against  the  evils  attendant  on  these  fascinating 
entertainments.  They  were  not  regenerate  men.  They  were 
liable  to  be  more  pleased  with  their  abuse  than  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  rational  enjoyment  they  might 
have  afforded.  They  were  willing  to  be  amused,  but  not  to  be 
instructed.  They  sohietimes  talked,  indeed,  of  the  humanizing 
effects  of  the  drama ;  aiid  they  professed  by  it  to  be  made  bet- 
ter citizens,  and  more  devoted  patriots.  But  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  for  the  most  part  but  a  forced  argument  for  a  measure 
of  doubtful  utility,  or  rather,  an  affected  covering  for  what  all 
were  able  to  see  was  a  dangerous  practice. 

It  fared  thus  for  many  years,  and  is  still  faring  thus,  with  the 
Old  Church.  What,  in  this  respect,  is  the  present  aspect  and 
condition  of  the  New  ?  We  have  received  the  impression,  and 
have  felt  little  hesitation  in  openly  declaring,  that  judging  from 
Swedenborg's  manner  of  mentioning  this  subject,  the  ordinary 
displays  of  the  theatre  did  not  meet  with  his  entire  approval. 
If  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  made  him  willing  to  see  others 
indulge  in  the  enjoyment  they  afforded,  the  truth  of  his  mission 
obliged  him  to  acknowledge  the  danger,  where  enjoyment  was 
the  only  thing  cared  for.  In  this  particular,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  he  was  anxious  to  bring  into  active  operation  the  great 
principle  of  use ;  and  he  very  well  knew  that  when  amusement 
alone  was  sought  af^er,  without  instruction,  this  principle  must 
necessarily  be  partially,  if  not  altogether,  lost  sight  of.  Espe- 
cially must  this  be  the  case,  where  there  is  the  existence  of  posi- 
tive evil,  without  any  compensating  equivalent  of  beneficial  im- 
provement, and,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  lefl  but  the  bare  enjoy- 
ment of  a  light  and  transient  entertainment.  And  yet  Sweden- 
borg,  no  doubt,  saw  to  what  powerful  and  useful  ends  the  drama, 
if  properly  conducted,  might  be  made  subservient.  This  great 
truth  was  impressed  on  his  mind  from  what  he  saw  and  experi- 
enced in  the  spiritual  world.  In  No.  745  of  the  "  True  Chris- 
tian Religion  "  he  makes,  through  the  angels,  the  following 
statement :  — 

<*  There  are,  moreover,  dramatic  entertainments  exhibited  upon  the- 
atres out  of  the  city,  the  actors  representing^the  various  graces  and 
virtues  of  moral  life,  among  whom  are  inferior  characters  for  the  sake 
of  relatives.    One  of  the  ten  inquired,  How  for  the  sake  of  relatives  ? 
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They  replied,  No  Tirtue,  with  its  graces  and  becoming  qaalities,  can 
be  represented  to  the  life,  but  by  means  of  relatives,  in  which  all  its 
graces  and  becoming  qualities,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  com- 
prised and  represented;  and  the  inferior  characters  represent  the 
\e»aXy  even  till  they  become  none.     But  it  is  provided  by  law  that 
nothing  of  the  opposite,  which  is  called  indecorous  and  dishonorable, 
should  be  exhibited,  except  figuratively,  and  as  it  were,  remotely.     It 
is  so  provided,  because  nothing  that  is  becoming  and  good  in  any  virtue 
can  by  successive  progressions  pass  over  to  what  is  unbecoming  and 
evil;  it  only  proceeds  to  its  least,  where  it  perishes.    Then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  opposite  commences.     So  that  heaven,  where  all  things 
are  becoming  and  good,  has  nothing  in  common  with  hell,  where  all 
things  are  licentious  and  evil." 

> 

This  passage  ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  gross  and  imperfect  stage-representations  of  our  own 
sphere,  they  may  be  so  modified,  when  properly  conducted,  as  not 
only  to  render  them  sources  of  rational  amusement  to  beings 
more  exalted  than  ourselves,  but  to  make  them  the  instruments 
of  a  spiritual  and  truly  edifying  instruction  to  our  own  minds. 
All  the  graces  and  virtues  of  moral  life  may  be  recommended 
and  set  forth  in  characters  irresistible  to  the  senses,  and  of  un- 
speakable benefit  to  our  loves  and  affections.  All  the  relative 
gradations  of  an  exalted  wisdom  may  be  portrayed  in  colors 
that  at  once  refine  the  feelings  and  exalt  the  intellect.  To 
every  phase  of  moral  growth  may  be  given  its  appropriate  col- 
oring. The  minor  virtues  come  in  for  their  proper  place  in  the 
edifying  spectacle ;  and  the  graces  of  gentleness,  meekness,  and 
forbearance,  we  may  be  sure,  are  mirrored  forth  in  emblems  that 
all  may  understand,  and  that  all  will  feel  constrained  to  love. 
Bat  there  are  no  repulsive  forms  of  evil  or  disorder  there.  To 
admit  appearances  like  these  into  the  exhibition,  would  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  picture,  and  impair  the  enjoyment  of  the  specta- 
tors*  These  appearances  must  retire,  and  when  necessary  for 
instruction,  must  only  be  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the  back- 
ground. Their  sole  purpose  is  to  teach  the  mind  that  there  is 
a  reality  in  vice  as  well  as  in  virtue. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  inti-  * 
mations  of  dramatic  shows  and  representations  which  even  the 
angels  may  delight  in.    But  it  is  on  that  very  account,  because 
they  are  specially  adapted  to  the  tempers  and  capacities  of 
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the  angels,  that  they  are  not,  under  present  circumstances,  so  well 
suited  to  the  characters  of  men.  This  may  not  appear  so  ob- 
vious on  first  thought,  and  yet  will  perhaps  become  plain  enough 
after  a  little  reflection. 

The  members  of  the  Old  Christian  Church,  as  we  have  no- 
ticed above,  were  hardly  in  states  to  profit  by  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions, or  rather,  were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  indulging  in 
that  sort  of  representative  sentiment  and  action ;  for  which  we 
may  assign  two  reasons :  first,  because  there  was  something  pos- 
itively mischievous  connected  with  the  exhibitions  themselves ; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  had  little  relish  for  any  thing  but 
the  simple  amusement  these  exhibitions  were  calculated  to 
administer.  So  far  as  regards  their  mischievous  tendency,  al- 
though some  change  for  the  better  has  since  taken  place,  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  have  much  to  boast  of  in  this  respect.  How 
then  may  this  subject  be  regarded,  when  considered  in  reference 
to  the  members  of  the  Lord's  New  Church  ?  Have  they  become 
holy,  and  so  heavenly  in  their  tempers  and  dispositions,  as  to  re- 
quire or  admit  a  new  spirit  to  be  infused  into  these  dramatic  per- 
formances ?  Are  they  desirous  that  these  performances  should 
become  the  occasions  of  rational  instruction  as  well  as  of  sensual 
enjoyment?  Are  they  offended  at  the  grossness  and  vulgarity 
that  so  often  constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  these  entertain- 
ments ;  or  do  they  drink  in  with  delight  those  parts  of  them  pur- 
posely  got  up  to  pander  to  a  vicious  appetite  ?  In  other  words, 
have  they  become  so  &r  regenerate  men  as  to  indoctrinate  with 
new  life  the  embodiments  set  forth  in  their  amusements  and  pas- 
times ?  We  trust  we  are  far  from  indulging  in  a  pharisaical 
spirit  against  any  of  the  innocent  enjoyments  and  recreations  of 
society.  We  trust,  too,  that  we  are  sufficiently  cognizant  of 
that  enlightened  liberality  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Lord's  New  Church.  But  whatever  may  be  our  senti- 
ments in  relation  to  this  state  of  things ;  however  much  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  present  promise  and  future  prospects  of  the 
New  Dispensation ;  we  are  bound  in  candor  to  confess  that 
we  are  far  from  believing  that  New  Churchmen  have  as  yet>at- 
tained  either  to  that  strength  of  purpose  or  that  discernment  of 
intellect  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  the  ordinary  tempta- 
tions and  follies  of  the  world.     It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
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we  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived  on  this  important  subject*  The 
Church  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  new  organization,  as  a  new 
dispensation  of  truth,  as  a  new  code  of  doctrines.  But  what 
we  want  in  addition  is  a  new  habit  of  action,  a  new  life,  a  new 
sphere  of  charity,  a  new  system  of  practice*  This  is  a  consum- 
mation which,  however  devoutly  to  be  wished,  it  may  take 
many  years  to  perfect.  In  the  mean  time,  we  ought  to  be  slow 
in  priding  ourselves  on  that  large  influx  o(  truth  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  be  supplied  with  the  best  materials  for  building  a 
hou^  or  with  the  best  tods  for  executing  the  most  skillful  piece 
of  workmanship,  if  we  know  not  how  properly  to  use  them.  We 
may  have  a  perfect  plan  of  the  most  valuable  machinery  in  our 
heads ;  but  it  will  amount  to  nothing,  unless  we  exert  our  hands 
to  bring  it  out  into  some  form  of  practical  usefulness.  We  may 
understand  the  truth ;  but  all  its  suggestions  will  prove  of  little 
avail,  unless  we  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  living  a  good  Ufe.  To 
make  this  application  requires  an  earnest,  humble,  and  resolute 
beart  To  go  forward  effectuaUy  in  the  regenerate  Ufe  demands 
it  our  hands  a  sincere  and  confiding  trust  in  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Who  is  it,  even  in  the  New  Church,  who  has  exercised 
this  trust  as  exemplified  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  ?  We 
have  light  all  around  us  to  illumine  our  understandings.  Let  us 
pray  for  spiritual  warmth  and  heat  to  quicken  and  renovate  our 
hearts.  Then  shall  we  more  nearly  see,  and  feel,  and  understand 
Hke  the  angels ;  and  then,  like  them,  will  we  find  the  drama  to 
be  a  profitable  rather  than  a  dangerous  amusement. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks  to  other  subjects 
intimately  related  to  the  one  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
We  have  alluded  above  to  that  liberal  spirit  of  rational  enjoy- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Church. 
The  great  danger  to  which  the  Church  is  at  present  exposed,  is 
the  abuse  of  that  spirit  to  purposes  unsanctified  and  injurious. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  privilege  of  dancing,  of  indulging  in 
games  of  chance,  or  in  other  innocent  recreations.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Church,  for  the  most  part,  profess  to  see  no 
harm  in  either  of  these  practices,  and  contend  stoutly  for  the 
liberty  of  exercising  their  own  pleasure  as  well  as  their  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  them.    They  pronounce  them  to  be  a  neces- 
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sary  means  of  bearing  with  equanimity  and  composure  the  bur- 
dens of  life.  They  esteem  them  as  the  legitimate  gifts  of  a 
kind  and  benevolent  Providence,  ever  watchful  for  the  wel* 
fare  and  enjoyment  of  His  intelligent  creatures,  and  providing 
every  possible  help  for  their  present  and  future  happiness. 

All  this  unquestionably  sounds  well,  and,  as  an  abstract  view 
of  the  paternal  and  wise  government  of  our  heavenly  Parent, 
is  simply  founded  in  the  truth.  But  the  great  mistake  arises 
from  not  considering  how  easily,  how  almost  certainly,  under 
existing  circumstances,  these  privUeges  wiU  be  abused.  They 
are  practices  that  may  be  innocent  in  theoiselves,  but  which  we 
have  neither  strength  nor  wisdom  to  follow  habitually  without 
sin.  We  have  not  yet  acquired  power  or  ability  to  stand 
always  on  the  defensive.  We  have  not  even  discernment 
enough  to  discover  where  the  true  line  of  separation  between 
that  which  is  allowable  and  that  which  is  forbidden  runs.  We 
are  every  moment  in  danger  of  transcending  its  prescribed  lim- 
its. It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  at  the  very  time  we 
think  we  are  acting  with  the  most  prudence,  we  are  doing  the 
greatest  amount  of  harm  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  God  is 
good  in  furnishing  us  with  the  gifb  of  his  providence,  but 
their  proper  use  and  enjoyment  must  depend  on  our  own  care 
and  watchfulness.  If  we  were  angels,  if  we  were  truly  re- 
generate men,  the  circumspection  necessary  to  our  safety  would 
exist  within  us  as  a  matter  of  course.  But,  as  it  is,  we  are  but 
feeble  and  unsancUfied  mortals ;  and  for  the  sake  of  ourselves 
and  our  children,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  purity  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  at  large,  we  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  guard- 
ing against  the  very  appearance  of  evil. 


"DEUS  HOMO."i 


We  are  living  in  a  most  remarkable  age.  Previous  to  the 
Reformation  there  was  apparently  but  one  faith  or  belief  in 
Christendom.    Not  that  various  dogmas  had  not  been  broached 

1  Dmu  ffomo.    God-Man.    "He  that  beliereth  on  me  thall never  thirst** — John 
vi.  86.  Bj  Theophilnt  Panoai.   Chkwgo:  £.  B.  Hyom  and  Chandler,  1867.    pp.  465. 
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before ;  bnt  the  j  could  make  but  little  progress  while  the  Pope 
was  the  only  acknowledged  head  of  the  Church,  and  his  authority 
and  that  of  the  Church  were  supreme.  At  the  time  of  the 
Beficmnation  there  was  a  division  into  the  Catholic  and  the  Re* 
formed  Churches.  All  minor  differences  were  scarcely  known 
or  regarded.  The  early  Reformers  represented  the  Reformed 
Churdi  almost  as  completely  as  the  Pope  did  the  Catholic.  The 
people  went  in  flocks  under  the  lead  of  their  acknowledged 
heads. 

Bat  this  state  of  things  has  been  gradually  and  steadily  wear- 

mg  away.    If  Luther  were  now  living,  he  could  do  the  thinking 

for  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  Reformed  Church.     Every 

man  is  beginning  to  think  for  himself.    Belief  has  in  a  measure 

become  individualized ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  this  so 

much  the  case  as  in  our  own  country.    It  is  true  that  there 

are  large  denominational  sects,  arranged  under  their  distinct* 

ive  names ;  but  the  old  landmarks  have  disappeared,  and  each 

denomination  holds  a  variety  of  belie&.    The  Episcopal  Church, 

fiir  instance,  although  it  still  retains  its  former  creed,  is  said  to 

contain  persons  in  its  bosom  of  almost  all  shades  of  belief ;  and 

nnce  the  attempt  to  displace  Bishop  Colenso  on  account  of  his 

beresy  has  proved  ineffectual,  this  state  of  things  is  regarded  as 

lawful  and  allowable.     The  human  mind  is  intensely  active  to 

in  extent  and  in  a  manner  never  known  before.     The  remark* 

ible  achievements  of  science  are  but  an  imperfect  representa* 

tion  without,  of  the  change  which  has  been  going  on  within. 

The  mind  has,  as  it  were,  awakened  out  of  sleep ;  and  its  first 

inquiries  are.  Where  am  I  ?  What  am  I  ?  What  is  my  destiny  ? 

I  bear  by  inheritance  the  name  of  Christian.     Who  was  that 

being — and  what  was  His  nature  —  after  whom  I  am  called  ? 

Is  there  a  divine  revelation  to  guide  my  way  and  enlighten  my 

path  ?  and  if  so,  what  is  its  character  ? 

It  will  not  surprise  the  members  of  the  New  Church,  that 
as  the  result  of  this  intense  activity  of  the  mind,  by  reason  of 
which  its  real  sentiments  and  feelings  are  brought  to  view,  much 
of  irreligion  and  infidelity  are  made  to  appear.  Swedenborg,  to 
whom  it  was  permitted  to  know  the  interior  states  of  men  aft^ 
they  had  passed  into  the  spiritual  world,  revealed  the  true  con- 
dition of  things  more  than  a  century  ago.    But  the  infidelity 
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of  to-day  is  not  like  the  infidelity  of  the  past.  As  that  was 
opposed  to,  and  the  resultant  of,  the  first  Christian  Church,  so 
this  is  opposed  to,  and  the  resultant  of,  the  New  Jerusalem. 
And  as  the  deepest  hell  stands  opposed  to  the  highest  heaven, 
so  the  revelation  of  the  highest  truths  is  followed  by  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  most  deadly  falsities. 

Infidelity  does  not  now  often  appear  as  coarse,  vulgar,  and 
repulsive,  —  its  outward  aspect  being  a  fit  representation  of  its 
true  character :  it  is  refined  and  polished,  —  putting  on  all  the 
amenities  of  life, — perhaps  laying  claim  to  universal  benevolence, 
and  to  the  very  front  rank  in  what  are  regarded  as  the  pro* 
gressive  movements  of  the  day.  The  foot  is  not  cloven,  but  ex- 
quisitely formed  and  beautiftd.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  deep 
and  deadly  naturalism,  as  opposed  to  the  supernatural.  It  re- 
jects the  miracles.  It  especially  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the 
miraculous  conception  of  the  Lord,  and  delights  to  bring  Him 
down  to  the  common  level  of  humanity.  It  ascends  the  pulpit, 
and  avails  itself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Sabbath  and 
the  institutions  of  Christianity,  to  attempt  to  dethrone  him  who 
is  our  Lord  and  Master,  and  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
Every  church  has  its  Eden, — every  Eden  its  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil :  serpents  not  only  lie  at  its  roots,  but 
have  risen  to  its  branches,  and  nestle  in  its  leaves ;  and  those 
who  eat  of  its  fruit  imagine  themselves  equal  or  superior  to  Him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  to  whom  is  given  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

The  following  has  just  i^peared  in  the  organ  of  one  religious 
denomination,  and  was  fotmd  copied  into  that  of  another  with 
an  implied  admission  of  its  truth :  »- 

^  No  well-informed  man  will  dare  deny  that  a  wide-spread  and 
radical  skepticism  on  the  whole  subject  of  religion  is  increasing  among 
all  classes  of  society.  This  skepticism  is  not  confined  to  those  pdnts 
on  which  the  various  sects  of  Christians  are  divided,  but  affects  the 
fundamental  facts  of  religion ;— the  existence  and  providence  of  Grod ; 
the  over-riding  obligation  of  duty ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and 
of  course  involves  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  worth  of  religious 
institutions.  It  exists  among  all  classes ;  most  intelligently  defined 
among  the  most  cultivated  who  lead  society;  the  lawyers,  editors, 
politicians,  scholars,  artists,  and  men  of  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
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mentB.  Bat  in  another  fonn  of  practical  unbelief  it  largely  affects  the 
poweriiil  mercantile  and  business  class ;  while  among  the  masses  of 
laboring  men,  especially  in  cities,  it  appears  as  a  blind  hatred  of  those 
inatituiions  which  rest  on  religion,  and  a  dangerous  disbelief  in  the 
obligation  of  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  life.^ 

As  the  infidelity  of  the  day  is  not  that  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  First  Christian  Chorch,  so  that  Church  seems  to  be 
atteilj  unable  to  meet  it.  It  appears  to  stand  aghast  and  power- 
less before  it.  What  possible  answer  has  it  to  offer,  in  defense 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  to  the  steady  encroachments 
(Cadence  on  the  statements  recorded  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Scriptnres  ?  -—  encroachments  which  are  said  to  have  wrung  from 
one  of  our  most  eminent  theological  professors  the  exclamation, 
that  he  viewed  the  whole  subject  of  geology  with  extreme 
loathing.  To  the  New  Church,  to  which  are  revealed  the 
hitherto  hidden  treasures  of  the  Word,  is  now  committed  their 
custody. 

At  such  a  crisis  it  seems  to  us  most  important  that  the  great 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  should  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  announced,  —  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme 
divini^  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and  we  regard  ^^  Deus  Homo  "  as  a 
most  timely  production. 

In  a  pre&tory  note  Professor  Parsons  thus  announces  the 
purpose  of  his  book:  — 

^  A  recent  work  has  attracted  much  attention,  in  which  the  author 
endeavors  to  exhibit  the  hunum  excellence  of  Jesus  Christ  Its  title 
is  *  Eoce  Homo.' 

"  More  recently  another  work  has  appeared,  in  which  the  author 
averts  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ    Its  title  is  '  Ecoe  Deus.' 

"My  book  is  not  written  as  a  criticism  of  these  books,  or  an  answer 
to  them ;  or  with  any  controversial  purpose  whatever.  But  believing 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Divine  is  Human,  and  the  Human  is  Divine, 
that  He  is  God  and  He  is  Man,  both  perfecUy,  I  have  given  to  this 
book  a  title  which  may  indicate  this  belief. 

"  So  far  as  we  understand  this  central  truth  of  all  Truth,  we  may 
imderstand  the  relation  of  God  to  Man,  and  of  Man  to  Grod ;  and  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other,  because  they  spring  from  the  relation 
of  all  to  Him ;  and  the  universe— of  matter  and  of  spirit  — for  that 
is  made  for  man  and  is  in  perfect  relation  to  him. 
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^  My  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  exhibit,  as  well  as  I  can,  my  under- 
standing of  this  central  truth,  and  some  of  its  consequences.^ 

The  work  by  Professor  Parsons  is  not  what  the  reader  might 
perhaps  naturally  be  led  to  expect  from  its  title.  It  is  not  a 
labored  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Humanity 
of  the  Lord,  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and 
received  and  acknowledged  by  the  New  Church.  But  this 
great  central  truth,  which  indeed  is  the  soul  and  life  of  every 
truth,  underlies  the  whole  of  the  work,  and  is  cropping  out 
everywhere  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 

The  book  is  divided  into  chapters  on  subjects  of  the  highest 
interest  to  every  religious  mind.  The  heads  of  these  chapters 
are  as  follows :  — 

Introductory ;  of  the  Gospels ;  on  the  Birth  and  Nature  of  our 
Lord ;  on  the  Sojourn  of  our  Lord  in  Egypt ;  of  our  Lord's 
Temptations ;  of  Freedom  ;  of  Prayer ;  of  the  Spiritual  World, 
of  the  Miracles  ;  of  the  Parables  ;  of  Baptism  ;  of  the  Supper  ; 
of  the  Apostles  ;  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees ;  of  the  Closing 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord ;  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human ; 
of  the  Divine  Human  ;  Conclusion. 

Although  the  general  subject  named  at  the  head  of  the 
chapter  is  treated  of  throughout  the  whole,  the  writer  touches 
incidentally  on  a  great  variety  of  topics  with  which  this  subject 
is  connected.  The  running  title  changes  on  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding page,  and  the  copious  index  at  the  close  discloses  a 
great  number  of  interesting  subjects  which  are  introduced  and 
treated  in  the  work.  K  the  New  Church  reader  wishes  to 
know  the  views  of  Professor  Parsons  on  any  matter  of  inquiry 
in  which  he  is  interested,  he  may  be  very  likely  to  find  them 
here. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  able 
and  interesting  writers  in  the  New  Church.  A  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  from  the  beginningi  and 
for  a  number  of  years  one  of  its  editors,  there  is  perhaps  no  one, 
unless  it  be  the  late  Caleb  Reed,  who  has  rendered  more  im- 
portant service  in  sustaining  it,  and  filling  its  pages  with  useful 
and  interesting  matter. 

Mr.  Parsons  is  also  widely  and  fiivorably  known  in  the  New 
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Church  hy  his  essays,  which  have  been  published  at  different 
times,  and  of  which  there  are  now  three  volumes,  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions.  These  are  much  smaller  books, 
and  embrace  subjects  which  have  no  special  relation  to  each  other. 
The  present  volume  combines  unity  with  variety.  It  is  evidently 
a  work  which  required  much  thought  and  labor.  The  author 
diiqdays  much  research  into,  and  critical  examination  of,  original 
texts  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  much  learning  on  all  the  topics  on 
which  he  treats.  While  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  reader, 
it  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  in  a  hasty  or  cursory  manner,  but 
will  claim,  as  it  deserves,  his  careful  and  undivided  attention. 
Of  the  style  we  need  not  speak.  It  is  too  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  to  need  any  commendation  from  us. 

Mr.  Parsons  says  of  his  book  that  *^  it  has  been  written  in 
the  fragments  of  time,  left  by  engagements  which  are  duties." 
To  those  who  know  what  his  engagements  have  been,  both  as 
a  lecturer  in  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  and  as  an  author  of 
law  books  which  have  become  standard  works  throughout  the 
country,  this  announcement  will  not  be  doubted.  And  they  can 
only  be  surprised  and  thankful  that  these  fragments  have  been 
so  carefully  used  and  turned  to  such  excellent  account.  Our 
stock  of  New  Church  literature  is  yet  small,  and  the  addition 
of  a  volume  of  the  size  and  excellence  of  ^^  Deus  Homo "  is 
quite  an  important  event. 

We  do  not  intend  to  imply  by  our  remarks  that  the  work  is 
free  from  imperfections  and  defects.  No  one  would  regret  such 
unqualified  praise  more  than  the  author  himself.  We  have 
abo  found  some  statements  to  which  we  hesitate  to  give  our 
full  assent.  But  these  are  exceptional ;  and  we  regard  the 
book  as  a  most  timely  one,  and  calculated  to  perform  a  most 
useful  and  important  work. 

We  have  said  that  ^^  Deus  Homo  "  is  not  a  systematic  attempt 
to  prove  what  the  name  implies,  —  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Hmnanity  of  the  Lord.  This  doctrine  is,  however,  often,  we 
might  say  constantly,  most  distinctly  stated  and  enforced.  After 
quoting  from  Matthew  and  Luke  the  account  of  the  birth 
c£  the  Lord,  Professor  Parsons  proceeds :  •— 

''These  verses  declare  that  our  Lord  was  conceived  of  a  virgin, 
and  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  that  His  Father  was  God. 
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^  This  is  the  first  fact  to  be  believed  by  them  who  would  have,  as 
Christians,  the  salvation  promised  to  them  who  believe  on  Him. 
There  are  those  who  deny  all  credence  to  the  Grospels,  and  make  no 
pretense  to  the  name  of  Christians.  There  are  others  who  claim  this 
name,  but  narrow  their  faith,  until  their  theories  of  life,  or  '  the  laws 
of  nature,'  are  satisfied.  But  there  is  one  fact  which  is  not  to  be 
avoided :  it  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  Gospel  and  leave  any  thing 
behind;  for  any  supposition  of  Mnterpolation,'  or  'myth,'  or  *  for- 
gery/ can  be  applied  just  as  well  to  any  other  part  of  the  Gospels  and 
to  the  whole  of  them,  as  to  these  parts,  there  being  not  the  least  evi- 
dence of  any  thing  of  this  kind.  This  fact,  which  is  thus  inevitable 
to  all  who  would  be  Christians,  is,  that  Jesus  had  God  for  His  Father, 
and  had  no  other  Father  but  God. 

^  Here  then  is  a  fact  to  be  believed,  if  any  thing  is  to  believed.  If 
we  reject  it  because  we  do  not  understand  it,  or  for  any  reason,  or  for 
no  reason,  we  reject  with  it  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian 
Grospels.  We  may  still  admire  them,  or  parts  of  them ;  and  may  pre- 
fer them  very  much  to  the  best  things  in  the  Koran,  or  in  the  works 
of  Plato,  or  of  Confucius,  or  anywhere  else.  But  we  no  longer  be- 
lieve the  Christian  Grospels  as  a  thoroughly  and  authoritatively  truth- 
ful Tecord  of  a  revelation  from  God. 

^  Then  let  us  accept  this  fact  in  all  simplicity.  Let  us  look  upon  our 
Lord  as  the  Son  of  God,  without  mental  reserve  or  prevarication. 

^The  New  Church  tells  us  how  and  why  He  was  the  Son  of  God. 
It  tells  us  at  least  so  much  of  this,  that  we  may  begin  to  understand 
the  truth.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is,  of  necessity,  very  mys- 
terious. The  conception  and  birth  of  any  living  thing  is  a  mystery 
before  which  science  veils  its  £Eice.  But  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Grod  came  down  to  a  human  being,  and  the  Divine  and 
Human  became  perfectly  combined  to  give  life,  and  being,  and  human 
personality  to  One  who  was  to  be  bom  and  to  live  and  to  die  as  a 
*  man.    The  Word  was  then  made  Flesh. 

^'  To  the  first  Christian  Church  no  explanation  whatever  was  given. 
To  the  second  Christian  Church,  or  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  an 
explanation  has  been  given.  Enough  of  explanation  to  place  our 
Lord  before  us,  most  distinctly,  as  the  object  of  worship ;  as  Him 
whom  we  should  love  with  all  our  soul  and  strength ;  as  Him  toward 
whom  all  in  the  heavens  turn  as  to  the  source  of  all  their  love,  their 
wisdom,  and  their  happiness.  And  enough  to  assure  us,  that  what 
we  know  is  the  beginning  of  boundless  wisdom  which  will  grow  for- 
ever, as  our  enlarging  capacity  for  wisdom  admits  more  light." 

We  have  marked  many  places  firom  which  we  should  be 
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pleased  to  make  extracts,  but  content  ourselves  with  one  more. 
The  followmg  is  from  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen.  It  is  of  considerable  length.  But  as  the 
author  allowed  us  the  privilege  of  printing  some  of  the  sheets 
of  his  work  in  advance  of  its  publication,  we  trust  that  he  will 
not  object,  as  we  are  quite  sure  our  readers  will  not,  if  we  ex- 
tract somewhat  largely  from  it,  after  it  is  published :  — 

^  For  all  of  us  this  vineyard  is  planted ;  and  even  for  those  to 
whom  religioas  truth  has  been  given  by  other  means  than  the  Bible. 

**  For  all  men  this  vineyard  has  been  prepared  by  Him  who  would 
gather  all  into  His  household.  For  all  it  has  been  hedged  round, 
because  all  religious  truth  has  defined  religious  duty,  and  prohibited 
BD.  For  all  it  has  had  its  wine-press  and  its  tower ;  for  all  religious 
troth,  however  nltimated,  comes  down  without  break  or  interruption 
fixmi  Ufi  source,  and  all  tends  to  lead  the  minds  and  souls  of  men 
upward  to  its  source.  To  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  all  men 
is  religions  truth  given.  And  the  universal  end  of  all  truth  is  that 
we  render  to  the  giver  the  fruits  thereof. 

^  The  fruits  of  truth  are  good  thoughts,  good  affections,  good  acts, 
and  good  lives.  We  render  them  to  Him  who  gives  them,  when  we 
acknowledge  that  they  are  His  gifb ;  when  we  acknowledge  vnth  heart 
and  soul  and  all  our  understanding,  that  He  alone  is  of  Himself  Gkx)d ; 
that  all  goodness  is  from  BLim,  and  His  perpetual  gifl  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  receive  it. 

^  It  is  the  universal  end  of  His  Providence,  that  we  should  thus 
render  to  Him  the  fruits  of  His  vineyard,  because  truth  requires  this, 
because  justice  requires  this,  because  our  happiness  requires  it  By 
that  acknowledgment  the  heavens  are  made  one :  one  home,  one  house, 
of  which  He  is  the  householder.  By  the  perception  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  truth,  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels  are  open  to  all  truth| 
because  this  truth  is  the  most  essential  and  central  of  all  truths.  By 
this  acknowledgment  the  hearts  of  men  and  angels  are  opened  to  all 
good,  because  it  is  essential  and  central  justice ;  and  from  it  flow  forth 
all  good  affections,  and  by  it  all  are  vitalized ;  and  men  and  angels  are 
gradually  brought  into  the  ability  to  love  the  Lord  our  Crod  with  all 
the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and 
with  all  the  strength,  and  thus  to  obey  that  commandment  which  is 
itself  the  gifl  of  infinite  love,  given  as  the  foundatipn  and  the  means 
of  infinite  happiness. 

"  To  deny  that  all  truth  and  all  good  come  to  us  from  their  only 
aomoe^  Is  to  assert  and  incorporate  with  our  lives  that  essential  and 
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central  falsity  from  which  aU  falsehood  springs.  It  is  to  do  and  to 
love  that  injustice  which  cannot  but  gradually  eradicate  all  sense  of 
justice  and  destroy  all  possibility  of  living  in  the  family  of  Grod.  It 
is  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  ever  cultivating  in  the  heart  affectiooa 
which  are  genuinely  good,  and  of  ever  possessing  or  knowing  a  hap- 
piness which  can  be  real  or  permanent. 

^  Therefore  the  whole  providence  of  God  (because  this  means  only 
the  perpetual  action  of  a  perfect  love  guided  by  a  perfect  wisdom) 
aims  to  give  to  men,  and  to  every  man,  this  great  truth  which  may 
lead  to  all  good  and  all  happiness ;  and  to  prevent  their  taking  to 
themselves  this  great  evil  and  unhappiness,  this  fountain  of  all  falsity, 
all  evil,  and  all  wretchedness* 

^  For  this  end  He  sends  to  men  many  servants ;  and  all  His  servants 
work  to  this  end,  each  in  his  own  way ;  and  all  truths  are  His  servants. 
They  most  and  chief  which  are  the  truths  of  His  Word ;  for  all  these 
testify,  with  one  voice,  but  with  a  voice  so  modulated  and  so  varied  in 
its  utterance  that  it  may  reach  every  heart  in  every  state. 

'^  Next  are  all  religious^truths  His  servants,  for  all,  of  every  name 
and  kind,  add  their  testimony  that  GU)d  is  our  Father,  and  the  only 
source  and  giver  of  all  goodness ;  and  when  truths  still  calling  them- 
selves religious  truths  fail  in  this  testimony,  it  is  the  sign  and  proof 
that  they  are  falsified,  and  bring  only  a  message  and  invitation  from 
the  realms  of  falsity  and  woe. 

'*And  then  all  truths  are  His  servants,  because  all  truth  joins  in  this 
one  testimony,  —  all  scientific  truths,  all  which  are  suggested  to  an 
opened  mind  by  all  the  works  of  God ;  all  which  the  simplest  mind 
may  catch  as  he  looks  on  the  rose,  the  cloud,  and  all  the  beauty  of 
earth,  and  tastes  its  blessings ;  all  that  the  highest  intellect  can  learn 
as  it  hears  the  story  of  the  stars,  and  begins  to  comprehend  the  laws 
and  forces  of  the  universe,  and  catches  glimpse  after  glimpse  at  the 
mysteries  involved  in  every  thing  that  lives,  and  every  thing  that  is, 
—  all  of  these  scattered  rays  point  upward,  all  converge,  all  lead  to 
one  centre,  God ;  and  from  this  centre  all  their  light  has  come,  bring- 
ing with  it  love  and  good. 

"•  These  are  all  the  servants  of  God ;  but  all  work  together,  not 
only  for  one  end,  but  in  obedience  to  one  law,  without  which  that 
end  cannot  be  attained.  The  end  is  that  man  may,  freely,  and  of 
himself,  choose  and  cultivate  the  truth  and  the  good  thus  ofi*ered  to  his 
acceptance,  and  that  this  freedom  should  be  eternally  protected  and 
preserved. 

^  And  therefore  there  never  was,  and  there  never  can  be,  until 
perfect  love  shall  fail  and  perfect  wisdom  shall  err,  a  revelation,  a 
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doetrine,  or  a  troth,  religious  or  scientific,  which  could  compel  the 
unwilling  to  helieve  in  God.  All  truths,  as  far  as  they  can,  persuade, 
■n,  as  far  as  they  can,  induce  men  to  compel  themselves ;  to  resist 
with  all  their  might  the  pride  and  perversity  and  self-confidence  which 
deny  God.  This  work  of  self-compulsion  is  the  highest  effort  of  hu- 
man freedom  ;  but  none  of  the  servants  of  Grod  do  this  work  of  com- 
pulsion for  man. 

**  Therefore  there  have  always  been,  are  now,  and  it  may  be  found 
always  will  be,  men  "who  love  themselves  too  well  to  believe  in  Grod ; 
who  trust  in  themselves  too  entirely  to  ask  for  or  accept  His  guidance ; 
who  gather  the  fruits  of  His  vineyard,  and  call  them  all  their  own, 
their  own  work,  their  own  wisdom,  their  own  goodness. 

"And  when  the  servants  of  Grod  come  to  them  to  bring  the  message 
of  truth  and  justice  and  love,  they  take  them,  but  it  is  only  to  beat 
one,  and  kill  another,  and  stone  another ;  and  when  other  servants 
come  again,  and  yet  again,  more  than  the  first  —  for  the  mercy  of  Grod 
cannot  weary  —  unto  them  they  do  likewise. 

"It  is  not  probable  that  these  pages  will  fall  under  the  eye  of  those 
who  deny  the  existence  or  goodness  or  providence  of  God.  And  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  that  any  such  reader,  if  he  opens  this  book,  can 
read  it  so  far  as  to  know  what  I  am  now  saying.  They  who  go  with 
me  will  be  persons  who  believe  in  God,  and  who  worship  Him  ;  and 
to  them  it  may  seem  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  was  applicable  to  them. 
Bat  it  is  a  solemn,  perhaps  a  fearful  truth,  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
it  is  not,  in  some  form  and  in  some  degree,  applicable.  For  even 
when  thb  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  giver  of  all  good  may  be 
earnest  and  sincere,  and  not  only  general  but  prevailing  in  the  mind, 
it  is  certain  that  in  every  particular  in  which  the  acknowledgment 
hahj  we  are  among  those  who  wound  His  servants  if  we  do  not  slay 
them,  and  turn  away  from  them  if  we  do  not  deliberately  cast  them 
out  of  the  vineyard ;  and  we  are  among  those  who  do  not  render  to 
Him  the  fruits  of  His  vineyard.  Who  is  there  who  is  never  proud 
of  some  good  thing  he  has  done,  never  vain  of  it,  never  desirous  that 
it  should  be  known  as  his,  never  in  his  secret  thought,  secret  perhaps 
even  to  himself,  desirous  that  it  should  be  so  known  that  be  may  have 
all  the  credit  of  it?  Who  is  there,  who  knows  or  fears  that  his  or  her 
goodness  has  been  denied,  and  some  imputation  cast  upon  it,  or  that 
his  influence  or  authority  is  resisted  and  weakened,  and  his  position 
aDxmg  men  lowered,  and  his  merits  clouded,  or,  in  simple  words,  that 
he  is  not  thought  so  well  of  as  he  deserves,  —  who  can  know  this 
without  something  more  than  a  sorrow  that  falsities  should  diminish  his 
oaeliihieBS ;  without  something  of  the  anger  and  the  grief  which  re- 
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sent  personal  wrong.  And  is  it  not  certain  that,  so  far  as  there  is  this 
anger  and  this  grief,  there  is  a  disposition  to  gather  the  fruits  of  His 
vineyard,  and  mark  them  with  our  own  name  ?  There  are  servants 
of  His,  readj  enough  to  tell  us  to  beware,  to  call  on  us  to  render  to 
Him  the  fruits  of  His  vineyard,  with  the  calm  certainty  that  they  will 
be  safe  in  His  hands ;  but  do  we  then  listen  to  His  servants  ? 

^  I  have  called  this  a  solemn  thought,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  fearfbl 
one.  And  it  would  be  a  most  fearful  one,  were  it  not  for  the  comfort 
which  others  of  His  servants  stand  ready  .to  offer. 

^  They  tell  us,  that  we  see  in  this  only  our  own  inherited  nature ; 
only  our  human  nature,  only  that  nature,  which,  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  existence.  He  has  been  endeavoring  to  lift  up,  to  cleanse,  to 
regenerate.  They  tell  us,  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  feel  thus, 
that  we  may  become  conscious  of  our  true  nature,  and  of  its  proclivity 
to  self  and  evil,  and  of  the  necessity  of  watchfulness  over  it,  and  of 
resistance  to  it 

"  And  then  they  tell  us,  that  if  we  mourn  this  weakness  and  error, 
the  good  work  has  begun ;  that  this  work  will  be  advanced  by  every 
resistance  to  this  or  any  other  tendency  to  evil.  And  while  we  may 
not  hope,  for  none  may  hope,  in  this  life  to  put  evil  so  far  away  that 
it  shall  not  continually  come  up  and  call  on  us  to  meet  and  resist  it, 
we  may  hope  that  we  can  give,  in  our  own  minds,  by  using  His  help, 
the  prevalence  to  good ;  to  give  to  Him  who  planted  the  vineyard, 
some  at  least,  of  the  best  fhiits  thereof. 

^  Let  us  not  say  that  we  have  done  enough  to  make  good  the  stronger 
on  the  whole,  and  have  thus  crossed  the  line  between  good  and  evil, 
and  will  be  contented  there,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  work  to  be  done 
hereafter ;  for  this  very  contentment  would  place  us  at  once  on  the  side 
of  evil,  and  turn  our  steps  downward.  But  let  us  remember  the  re- 
quirement of  constant,  unremitting  resistance  against  our  own  evils ; 
and  when  we  remember  this  requirement,  we  may  remember  that 
after  we  have  done  with  time,  an  eternity  will  open  in  which  the  com- 
bat may  be  ended,  and  we  may  share  in  the  gladness  with  which  all 
in  heaven  ascribe  the  victory  to  Him,  and  rest  in  peace  upon  His  ever- 
lasting arm. 

^  Constant,  unremitting  resistance  !  This  is  the  requirement ;  this  is 
the  burden  which  rests  upon  us.  But  this  requirement  is  imposed  by, 
this  burden  is  permitted  by,  a  love  which  also  gives  to  us  constant 
unremitting  assistance.  And  while  this  assistance  is  rendered  by 
almighty  power,  this  power  is  but  the  instrument  of  a  love  and  wis- 
dom which  do  not  permit  it  to  be  more  than  assistance,  —  which  do  not 
permit  it  to  avail  without  our  cooperation.     But  then  this  love  and 
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wiBdom,  both  perfect,  are  always  employed  in  rendering  thia  assist- 
miiee  effectual  with  our  cooperation. 

**  To  this  end  servant  after  servant  is  sent,  instrument  after  instru- 
ment is  employed.  And  last  of  all.  He  sends  unto  men  His  Son. 
He  sends  His  Son  by  assuming  that  humanity  which  is  His  child ; 
by  becoming  God  with  us.  '  They  will  reverence  my  Son.'  From 
the  coming  of  the  Son  through  all  ages,  and  to  every  mind  to  which 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  is  presented,  the  final,  the  decisive  test 
is  applied,  'They  will  reverence  my  Son.'  Do  they  reverence  the 
Son? 

*^  There  are  those  who  do,  and  there  are  those  who  do  not  They 
who  do  go  upward,  and  they  who  do  not  go  downward ;  nothing  more 
can  be  done.  The  last  and  most  effectual  means,  means  which  must 
be  effectual  if  any  can  be,  are  employed.  But  even  this  means,  even 
this  coming  of  God  among  men,  walking  with  them  as  the  impersona- 
tion of  divine  love,  and  doing  the  works  of  this  love,  and  speaking  -^ 
ss  man  never  spoke  —  the  words  of  divine  wisdom, —  even  this  almighty 
mstrument  of  salvation  is  so  veiled  and  tempered,  that  human  freedom 
— ->  without  which  there  can  be  no  salvation  —  is  still  preserved. 

^  They  whose  love  of  self  cannot  be  overcome ;  tbey  in  whom  the 
love  of  self  has  caused  a  contentment  with  self  and  a  pride  in  self 
and  a  trust  in  self,  which  clothe  the  understanding  as  with  impenetra- 
ble and  indurated  darkness,  they  may  find  in  this  infinite  means  of 
salvation,  the  means  of  perdition.  They  may  say  —  they  do  say  «- 
'  This  is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be 
oars.'  They  may  say,  and  some  do  say.  Here  is  perfect  goodness, 
here  is  one  who  walks  among  men  in  sinless  purity,  with  a  love  ready 
to  forgive,  ready  to  bless,  asking  only  that  it  may  bless ;  patient  of 
pain,  and  as  patient  of  injary;  enduring  all  things,  sacrificing  all 
things,  and  at  last  welcoming  death  and  sacrificing  self.  And  he  too 
is  a  man.  only  a  man,  as  much  a  man  as  we  are  ;  and  we  are  as  much 
m  god  as  he  is.  What  need  of  any  other  god  than  man  ?  How  can 
there  be  more  a  god  than  this  man  ?  What  higher  or  better  nature 
can  there  be  than  his  nature  ?  And  it  is  our  nature.  All  that  he  was 
by  birth  and  inheritance  we  are,  and  all  that  he  became  we  may  be- 
come, and  more  and  better  now  as  human  nature  has  ripened  with  the 
flow  of  time.  Thus  they  kill  Him,  and  seize  on  His  inheritance. 
Thus  the  infinite  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  only  intensifies  their 
self-worship,  and  makes  it  ineradicable. 

"The  incarnation  of  Jehovah  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mystery  of 
mysteries.  Our  Lord  asserts  that  He  is  one  with  the  Father.  The 
record  of  His  birth  declares  decisively  to  all  who  believe  the  Gospels, 
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that  He  is  not  as  other  men.  But  the  instruction  on  this  subject  in 
all  the  Grospels,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  tempered  with  infinite  mercy. 
Here  stands  the  truth ;  shining  in  its  own  glory  for  them  who  open 
their  eyes  that  they  may  see  it.  And  to  them  who  can  see  this  truth 
only  dimly,  if  they  begin  with  any  perception  of  it,  its  light  will  grow 
into  the  fullness  of  day,  here  or  hereafter. 

^  There  seems  to  be  a  process  of  separation  going  on  among  those 
who  agree  in  asserting  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God.  A  line  is  being 
drawn ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  drawn  between  those  who  hold  that  in 
Christianity  and  in  Jesus  Christ  there  is  an  element  of  the  super- 
natural, and  those  who  deny  this.  Whether  this  be  so,  I  may  have 
little  right  to  express  an  opinion.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  alt  who  hold, 
reverently  and  honestly,  the  existence  and  reality  of  this  supernatural 
element,  stand  on  one  side  of  this  line.  They  must  hold  that  He  was 
more  than  they  are,  or  can  become ;  more  than  any  one  who  has  only 
our  common  nature  and  is  only  a  man  as  we  are,  ever  was  or  can  be. 
And  they  who  hold  this  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  dividing  line  on 
« which  they  stand  who  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church.  They 
have  begun  to  see  this  infinite  truth,  which,  because  it  is  infinite,  none 
can  see  with  perfect  clearness  in  its  whole  extent.  But  they  have 
begun  to  see  it ;  their  faces  are  turned  toward  it ;  and  if  they  hold 
the  truth  they  see,  humbly,  devoutly,  and  firmly,  their  sight  will  grow 
clearer.  Among  those  who  stand  on  this  side  of  the  line,  there  will  be 
degrees  and  varieties  in  their  perception  ;  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  these  differences  need  not  be  antagonisms. 

^  But  of  those  who  stand  on  the  other  side  of  that  line ;  of  them 
who  stand  there,  not  from  imperfect  knowledge,  or  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  seductions  of  other  minds, —  but  because^  in  their  own  love 
of  self  and  their  pride  in  self,  so  far  as  they  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord,  they  use  it  only  as  evidence  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
may  so  use  it,  deny  that  there  was  any  thing  in  His  nature  higher 
than  their  own,  —  of  them  what  can  I  say  ?  Whatever  may  be  my 
hope  that  they  will  learn  their  error  before  it  is  too  late,  —  what  can 
I  say,  but  that  they  seem  to  me  to  hold  now  a  fatal  falsity  ;  a  fabity 
that  springs  from  the  sources  of  all  error  and  all  evil,  the  love 
of  self  and  pride  in  self;  a  fi^lsity  that  must  be  to  every  one  who 
thus  rejects  the  Gospels  and  clings  to  this  falsity,  the  parent  of  all 
falsity. 

*'  They  do  not  see  that  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  was  one  of 
conflict.  They  do  not  see  that  His  suffering,  His  woe,  His  agony, 
and  bloody  sweat,  sprang  from  the  infinite  and  unimaginable  conflict 
between  all  the  forces  and  qualities  and  elements  of  the  maternal 
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homaiiltj,  whence  He  derived  a  human  nature  like  their  own,  —  and 
the  divine  life  within.  They  do  not  see  that  He  was  strong  only  with 
the  strength  of  God,  while  the  end  of  all  His  suffering  was,  that  He 
ndgfat  ascend  to  His  Father,  that  He  might  bring  His  humanity  into 
perfect  anitj  with  God,  that  He  might  bear  upwards  toward  perfect 
goodness,  all  who  can  see  in  Him  God  with  as,  and  reverence  and 
worship  and  love  Him  so. 

^  They  do  not  see  that  what  they  have  by  birth  and  nature  is  only 
that  nature  which,  by  its  opposition  to  good,  caused  the  agonies  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  power  which  overcame  this  opposition  was 
the  divine  help  within  Him,  which  would  gladly  do  a  similar  work  for 
08,  by  helping  us  in  our  resistance  to  evil  and  our  sacrifice  of  self  and 
our  recognition  of  a  life  higher  than  our  own.  And  they,  by  their 
self-worship,  deny,  reject,  resist,  and  make  impossible,  this  divine 
assistance. 

^  They  have  killed  Him,  that  the  inheritance  may  be  theirs.  And 
only  by  His  life  in  them  could  they  enter  upon  this  inheritance  ;  and 
ihey  have  sought  it  by  means  which  make  it  impossible  that  it  should 
be  theirs." 

The  publishers  deserve  much  credit  for  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  which  is  in  all  respects  excellent.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  first  issue  has  been  exhausted,  and  many 
of  the  second  sold,  and  that  the  demand  for  it  is  increasing. 


MORMONISM. 


*^  A  KINGDOM  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  This 
prophecy,  made  by  One  who  spoke  with  authority,  we  trust 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Mormonism, 
at  least  in  America.  We  find  in  the  *^  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser," for  July  10,  the  following  paragraphs  in  relation  to  Mor- 
monism in  this  country :  — 

^  Just  as  Mormonism  seems  to  be  threatened  with  a  powerful  on- 
slaught from  without,  it  begins  also  to  manifest  signs  of  weakness 
within.  When  Salt  Lake  City  becomes  accessible  to  the  outside 
world  as  an  important  station  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  as  will  very 
soon  be  the  case,  the  kingdom  of  Brigham  Young  will  at  once  begin 
to  crumble. 

^  But  while  dreading  this  evil,  the  prophet  finds  an  internal  difficulty 
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which  is  equally  threatening,  and  which  demands  immediate  attention. 
Three  of  his  twelve  apostles,  Orson  Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  and  Amasa 
Lyman,  one  of  them  the  chief  of  the  twelve,  and  all  of  them  saints 
of  the  very  highest  standing  and  with  the  very  largest  families,  have 
become  apostates,  and  threaten  to  leave  the  fold  with  their  wives  and 
children.  Brigham  denonnces  them,  and  fulminates  prophetic  bulls 
against  them,  but  so  far  without  effect.  The  last  of  the  '  twin  relics,' 
seems  destined  to  speedy  dissolution  ;  and  what  with  more  than  the 
customary  number  of  Judases  among  its  apostles,  and  with  the  Gren- 
tiles  approaching  in  front  and  rear,  polygamy  will  ere  long  be  num- 
bered among  the  traditions." 


« 't 
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*£irca  ^Airrcpa.  Unspoken  Sermons.  By  George  McDonald,  Au- 
thor of  "  Within  and  Without,"  *"  Phantasies,"  "  Alec  Forbes,"  etc^ 
etc  **  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people."  Alexander  Strahan, 
Publisher,  56  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  1867.    pp.  245. 

Of  the  writer  of  the  work  whose  title  is  here  given,  we  have 
spoken  in  a  notice  of  his  '*  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,"  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Magazine.  The  many  excellent  sentiments  of 
that  book  gave  us  a  favorable  impression  of  the  author,  and  produced 
a  strong  desire  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  The  work  before  us 
does  much  to  extend  that  acquaintance.  It  opens  to  us  distinctly  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  writer  upon  some  important  points,  and  en- 
ables us  to  form  a  pretty  definite  conception  of  the  mode  and  style 
of  his  teaching ;  and  we  may  remark  in  general,  that  he  appears  to  us 
in  many  respects,  in  his  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
principles  he  deduces  from  them,  to  approach  nearer  to  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Church  than  any  other  author  of  the  present  day,  with 
whom  we  have  come  in  contact,  outside  of  those  who  acknowledge  the 
doctrines  as  declared  by  Swedenborg. 

There  has  existed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  an  impression  that  Me- 
Donald  is  a  New  Churchman.  From  the  work  before  us  it  appears 
very  plainly  that  this  is  an  error.  The  single  reference  to  Sweden- 
borg, contained  in  the  volume,  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  the 
impression  that  he  is  fiu*  from  possessing  any  clear  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Swedenborg's  writings,  even  though  he  may  have  been  an  occa- 
sional and  perhaps  frequent  reader  of  them. 

The  views  of  our  author  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Divine  love 
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Mem  quite  elevated  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  been  gener- 
allj  entertained.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  an  idea  of  this  love, 
which  is  in  the  main  correct,  —  an  idea  of  it  as  consisting  in  desiring 
uid  seeking  the  good  of  others.  In  his  sermon  on  the  text,  ^  Our 
God  is  a  consuming  Fire,"  he  says :  — 

**  Love  loves  unto  parity.  Love  has  ever  in  view  the  absolute  loveliness 
of  that  which  it  beholds.  Where  loveliness  is  incomplete,  and  love  cannot 
lofe  its  fill  of  loving,  it  spends  itself  to  make  more  lovely,  that  it  may  love 
more ;  it  strives  for  perfection,  even  that  itself  nuiy  be  perfected  —  not  in  it- 
self but  in  the  object.  As  it  was  love  that  first  created  humanity,  so  even 
bomin  love,  in  proportion  to  its  divinity,  will  go  on  creating  the  beautiful 
fiv  its  own  outpouring."  —  pp.  27,  28. 

The  idea  of  fire  as  consuming^  in  the  sermon,  is  that  of  Divine  love 
Meking  to  consume  every  thing  in  men  that  does  not  accord  with  the 
loTe  of  others,  and  to  transform  them  into  images  and  likenesses  of 
the  Divine. 

There  is  a  sermon  upon  forgiveness  in  general,  and  upon  the  unpar- 
donable sin  in  particular.  The  views  expressed  upon  the  nature  of 
forgiveness  are  of  an  elevated  character.    The  writer  says :  — 

**  To  reach  the  first  position  necessary  for  the  final  attainment  of  our  end, 
I  will  inquire  what  the  Divine  forgiveness  means.  And  in  order  to  arrive 
at  (his  naturally,  I  will  begin  by  asking  what  the  human  forgiveness  means ; 
ftr  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  Incarnation,  it  is  through  the  Human  we 
most  climb  up  to  the  Divine. 

**  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  much  use  to  go  back  to  the  Greek  or  the 
Bn^idi  word  for  any  primary  idea  of  the  act,  —  the  one  meaning  a  sending 
svoy,  the  other  a  giving  away.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  look  at  the  feelings 
SModated  with  the  exercise  of  what  is  called  forgiveness. 

"  A  man  will  say :  '  I  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget  Let  the  fellow  never 
come  b  my  sight  again.'  To  what  does  such  a  forgiveness  reach  ?  To  the 
rooiftion  or  sending  away  of  the  penalties  which  the  wronged  believes  he 
on  claim  fitim  the  wrong-doer. 
^Bui  there  ie  no  sending  away  of  the  wrong  itself  from  between  them. 
"  Again ;  a  man  will  say, '  He  has  done  a  very  mean  action ;  but  he  has 
the  worst  of  it  himself,  in  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  sa  I  despise  him  too 
much  to  desire  revenge.  I  will  take  no  notice  of  it.  I  forgive  him.  I 
don't  care.' 

*^Here,  again,  there  is  no  sending  away  of  the  wrong  from  between 
them, — no  remission  of  the  sin. 

"  A  third  will  say, '  I  suppose  I  must  forgive  him ;  for  if  I  do  not  forgive 
him,  God  will  not  forgive  me.' 

'*  This  man  is  a  little  nearer  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  a  ground  of  sympathy, 
though  only  that  of  common  sin,  is  recognized  as  between  the  offender  and 
himself. 
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'*  One  more  will  say,  '  He  has  wronged  me  grievously.  It  is  a  dreadful 
ihing  to  me,  and  more  dreadful  still  to  him,  that  he  should  have  done  it 
He  has  hurt  me,  but  he  has  nearly  killed  himself.  He  shall  have  no  more 
injury  from  it  that  I  can  save  him.  I  cannot  feel  the  same  toward  him  yet ; 
but  I  will  try  to  make  him  acknowledge  the  wrong  he  has  done  me,  and  so 
put  it  away  from  him.  Then,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  able  to  feel  toward  him  as 
I  used  to  feel.  For  this  end  I  will  show  him  all  the  kindness  I  can,  not 
forcing  it  upon  him,  but  seizing  every  fit  opportunity ;  not,  I  hope,  to  make 
myself  great  through  bounty  to  him,  but  because  I  love  him  so  much  that  I 
want  to  love  him  more  in  reconciling  him  to  his  true  self.  I  would  destroy 
this  evil  deed  that  has  come  between  us.  I  «end  it  away.  And  I  would 
have  him  destroy  it  fix)m  between  us  too,  by  abjuring  it  utterly.' 

'*  Which  comes  nearest  to  the  divine  idea  of  forgiveness  ?  Nearest, 
though  with  the  gulf  between,  wherewith  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth  ?  "  —  pp.  78-76. 

He  says,  in  connection  with  very  much  of  a  similar  character,  the 
following  upon  the  same  subject :  — 

"  No  one,  however,  supposes  for  a  moment  that  fk  man  who  has  once  re- 
fused to  forgive  his  brother,  shall  therefore  be  condemned  to  endless  unfbr- 
giveness  and  unforgivingness.  What  is  meant  is,  that  while  a  man  continues 
in  such  a  mood,  God  cannot  be  with  him  as  his  friend ;  not  that  he  will  not 
be  his  friend,  but  the  friendship  being  all  on  one  side  —  that  of  God  —  must 
take  forms  such  as  the  man  will  not  be  able  to  recognize  as  friendship. 
Forgiveness,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  love  merely,  but  love  conveyed  as  love  to 
the  erring,  so  establishing  peace  toward  Grod,  and  forgiveness  toward  our 
neighbor."  —  p.  86. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  extract  which  follows,  we  think,  will  be 
regarded  by  New  Churchmen  as  very  clear  and  sound. 

"  No  amount  of  discovery  in  His  [the  Lord's]  words  can  tell  us  more 
'  than  we  have  discovered,  more  than  we  have  seen  and  known  to  be  true. 
For  all  the  help  the  best  of  His  disciples  can  give  us  is  only  to  discover,  to 
see  for  ourselves. 

**  And  beyond  all  our  discoveries  in  His  words  and  being,  there  lie  depths 
within  depths  of  truth  that  we  cannot  understand,  and  yet  shall  be  ever 
going  on  to  understand.  Yea,  even  now  sometimes  we  seem  to  have  dim 
glimpses  into  regions  from  which  we  receive  no  word  to  bring  away. 

**  The  fact  that  some  things  have  become  to  us  so  much  more  simple  than 
they  were,  and  that  great  truths  have  come  out  of  what  once  looked  com- 
mon, is  ground  enough  for  hope  that  such  will  go  on  to  be  our  experience 
through  the  ages  to  come.  Our  advance  from  our  former  ignorance  can 
measure  but  a  small  portion  of  the  distance  that  lies,  and  must  ever  lie, 
between  our  childishness  and  His  manhood,  between  our  love  and  His  love, 
between  our  dimness  and  His  mighty  vision."  —  pp.  97,  98. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remarks  in  the  sermon  on 
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the  New  Name  from  the  text  relating  to  it  in  Revelations,  ch.  ii.  His 
lenuoks  upon  the  significance  of  a  name,  appear  to  give  an  idea  of 
tins  ahnost,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  that  of  Swedenborg. 

M  The  trae  name  is  one  which  exprenes  the  character,  the  nature,  the 
bong,  the  meaning,  of  the  person  who  bears  it    It  is  the  man's  own  sym- 
bol,—his  soul's  picture,  in  a  word,  —  the  sign  which  belongs  to  him  and  to 
no  one  else.    Who  can  give  a  man  this,  his  own  name  ?    God  alone.    For 
no  one  but  Glod  sees  what  the  man  is,  or  even,  seeing  what  he  is,  could  ez- 
pnm  m  a  name-word  the  sum  and  harmony  of  what  he  sees.    To  whom  is 
tt  name  given  ?    To  him  that  overcometh.    When  is  it  given  ?    When 
he  has  overcome.  Does  God  then  not  know  what  a  man  is  going  to  become  ? 
As  sorely  as  He  sees  the  oak  put  there  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  acorn. 
Whjthen  does  He  wait  till  the  man  has  become  by  overcoming  ere  he  settles 
wkit  his  name  shall  be  ?    He  does  not  wait ;  He  knows  his  name  from  the 
fink   But  as  —  although  repentance  comes  because  God  pardons  —  yet  the 
ma  becomes  aware  of  the  pardon  only  in  the  repentance ;  so  it  is  only 
vhen  the  man  has  become  his  name,  that  Grod  gives  him  the  stone  with  the 
mme  upon  it ;  for  then  first  can  he  understand  what  his  name  signifies.    It 
■  the  blossom,  the  perfection,  the  completion,  that  determines  the  name ; 
ttd  God  foresees  that  from  the  first,  because  He  made  it  so ;  but  the  tree 
of  the  soul,  before  its  blossom  comes,  cannot  understand  what  blossom  it  is 
^  bear,  acnd  could  not  know  what  the  word  meant,  which,  in  representing 
^  own  nnarrived  completeness,  named  itself.     Such  a  name  cannot  be 
giveo  until  the  man  is  the  name. 

**  God's  name  for  a  man  must  then  be  the  expression  in  a  mystical  word — 
*  ^vord  of  that  language  which  all  who  have  overcome  can  understand  — 
of  His  own  idea  of  the  man,  that  being  whom  He  had  in  His  thought  when 
He  began  to  make  the  child,  and  whom  He  kept  in  His  thought  through  the 
^  process  of  creation  that  went  to  realize  the  idea.  To  tell  the  name  is 
(o  seal  the  success,  —  to  say  *  In  thee  also  I  am  well  pleased.' "  —  pp.  106-108. 

In  remarking  upon  the  expression  relating  to  the  name  ^  which  no 
*«i  bwweth  saving  he  that  receiveih  ii^  he  says :  — 

''Not  only,  then,  has  each  man  his  individual  relation  to  God,  but  each 

ntn  has  his  peculiar  relation  to  Gk>d.    He  is  to  Gt)d  a  peculiar  being,  made 

tfter  His  own  fashion,  and  that  of  no  one  else ;  for  when  he  is  perfected  he 

■lull  receive  the  new  name  which  no  one  else  can  understand.    Hence  he 

ttn  worship  God  as  no  man  else  can  worship  Him, — can  understand  God 

tt  no  one  else  can  understand  Him.    This  or  that  man  may  understand  God 

more,  may  understand  God  better,  than  he ;  but  no  other  man  can  understand 

God  as  he  understands  Him.     God  give  me  grace  to  be  humble  before  thee, 

my  brother,  that  I  drag  not  my  simulacrum  of  thee  before  the  judgment-seat 

of  the  august  Judge,  but  look  up  to  thyself  for  what  revelation  of  God  thou 

and  no  one  else  canst  give.    As  the  fir-tree  lifh  up  itself  with  a  far  dlfierent 

needfi*om  the  need  of  the  palm-tree,  so  does  each  man  stand  before  (rod, 

and  lift  up  a  different  humanity  to  the  common  Father.    And  for  each  God 
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has  a  different  response.    With  every  man  He  has  a  secret,  —  the  secret  of 
the  new  name.** — pp.  110,  111. 

In  the  sermon  entitled  ^  The  Heart  with  the  Treasure,^  there  is  an 
interpretation  of  the  expression  **  for  where  jour  treasure  is,  there 
will  jour  heart  be  also,''  which  appears  to  us  very  just  and  forcible. 

^  What,  I  ask  now,  is  the  power  of  this  word  For:  *  For  where  your 
treaaore  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  alsa'  The  meaning  of  the  reason  thus 
added  is  not  obvious  upon  the  surface.  It  has  to  be  sought  for  because  of 
its  depth  at  once  and  its  simplicity.  But  it  is  so  complete,  so  imaginatively 
comprehensive,  so  inunediately  operative  on  the  conscience  through  its 
poetic  suggestiveness,  that  when  it  is  once  understood,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  but  every  thing  to  be  dcme, 

«<  >  Why  not  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasures  upon  earth  ? ' 

« <  Because  th^  die  moth  and  the  rust  and  the  thief  come.' 

** '  And  so  we  should  lose  those  treasures  ? ' 

**  *  Yes ;  by  the  moth  and  the  rust  and  the  thieC 

M  <  Does  the  Lord,  then,  mean  that  the  reason  for  not  laying  up  such  trea»* 
ores  is  their  transitory  and  corruptible  nature  ? ' 

" '  No,  He  adds  a  For :  **  For  where  your  treasure  b,  there  will  your  heart 
be  alsa" ' 

**  *  Of  course  the  heart  will  be  where  the  treasure  is ;  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  the  argument  ? ' 

«< « This :  that  what  is  with  the  treasure  must  fare  as  the  treasure ;  that 
the  heart  which  haunts  the  treasure-house  where  the  moth  and  rust  cor- 
rupt, will  be  exposed  to  the  same  ravages  as  the  treasure,  —  will  itself  be 
rusted  and  moth-eaten.' 

*'  Many  a  man,  many  a  woman,  fair  and  flourishing  to  see,  is  going  about 
with  a  rusty,  moth-eaten  heart  within  that  form  of  strength  and  beauty. 

^<  <  But  this  is  only  a  figure.' 

"  *  True.  But  is  the  reality  less  or  more  than  the  figure  ?  Does  not  the 
rust  and  the  moth  mean  more  than  disease  ?  And  docs  not  the  heart  mean 
more  than  the  heart  ?  Does  it  not  mean  a  deeper  heart,  the  heart  of  your 
own  self,  not  of  your  body  ? — of  the  self  that  suffers,  not  pain,  but  misery  ? 
of  the  self  whose  end  is  not  comfort  or  enjoyment,  but  blessedness,  3rea, 
ecstasy  ?  a  heart  which  is  the  inmost  chamber  wherein  springs  the  Divine 
fimntain  of  your  being  ?  a  heart  which  God  regards,  though  you  may  never 
have  known  its  existence,  not  even  when  its  writhings  under  the  gnawing  of 
the  moth  and  the  slow  fire  of  the  rust  have  communicated  a  dull  pain  to 
that  outer  heart  which  sends  the  blood  to  its  appointed  course  through  the 
body  ?  If  God  sees  that  heart  corroded  with  the  rust  of  cares,  riddled  into 
caverns  and  films  by  the  worms  of  ambition  and  greed,  then  your  heart  is  at 
God  sees  it ;  for  God  sees  things  as  they  are.  And  one  day  you  will  ba 
eompelled  to  see,  nay,  to  feel  your  heart  as  God  sees  it;  and  to  know  that 
the  cankered  thing  which  you  have  within  you,  a  prey  to  the  vilest  diseases, 
if  indeed  the  centre  of  your  being,  your  very  hewt'" — pp.  120-122. 
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In  the  sermon  entitled  *^  The  Eloi,"  on  the  text,  ^  Mj  God,  mj 
(Sod,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  —  we  find  some  remarks  npon 
apparent  separeUeneu  as  a  means  of  more  intimate  union  in  the  case 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  that  of  men,  which  indicate  a  remarkably  clear 
apprehension  of  the  subject    The  author  sajs :  — 

**  The  truth  is  this :  He  wants  to  make  us  in  His  own  image,  ckoonng 
the  good,  refusing  the  evil  How  should  He  effect  this,  if  He  were  always 
moTii^  us  from  within,  as  He  does  at  divine  intervals,  toward  the  beauty  of 
IwGiieas?    Gk>d  gives  us  room  to  he;  does  not  oppress  us  with  His  will; 

*  standi  away  from  us,'  that  we  may  act  from  ourselves,  that  we  may  exer- 
cise the  pure  will  for  good.  Do  not,  therefore,  imajgine  me  to  mean  that  we 
can  do  any  thing  of  ourselves  without  (jod.  If  we  choose  the  right  at  last, 
it  is  all  God's  dcung,  and  only  the  more  His  that  it  is  ours,  only  in  a  more 
marvelous  way  His  than  if  He  had  kept  us  filled  with  all  holy  impulses  pre- 
cluding the  need  of  choice.  For,  up  to  this  very  point,  for  this  very  pointy 
He  has  been  educating  us,  leading  us,  pushing  us,  driving  us,  enticing  us, 
that  we  may  choose  Him  and  His  will,  and  so  be  tenfold  more  His  children, 
of  His  own  best  making,  in  the  fi'eedom  of  the  will  found  our  own  first  in 
its  loving  sacrifice  to  Him,  for  which  in  His  grand  Fatherhood  He  has  been 
thus  working  from  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  than  we  could  be  in  the 
most  ecstatic  worship  flowing  from  the  Divinest  impulse,  without  this  willing 
sacrifice.  For  God  made  our  individuality  as  well  as,  and  a  greater  marvel 
than,  our  dependence;  made  our  apartness  from  Himself,  that  freedom 
ibould  bind  us  divinely  nearer  to  Himself,  with  a  new  and  inscrutable  marvel 
of  love ;  for  the  Grodhead  is  still  at  the  root,  is  the  making  root  of  our  indi- 
▼iduality ;  and  the  freer  the  man,  the  stronger  the  bond  that  binds  him  to 
Him  who  made  his  fit^edom.  He  made  our  wilb,  and  is  striving  to  make 
them  firee ;  for  only  in  the  perfection  of  our  individuality  and  the  freedom 
of  our  wills  can  we  be  altogether  His  children.  This  is  full  of  mystery,  but 
can  we  not  see  enough  in  it  to  make  us  very  glad  and  very  peaceful  ?  " — 
pp.  174,  175. 

There  is  much  more  in  succeeding  pages,  equally  to  the  point,  and 
of  Tery  great  practical  value. 

The  aermon  on  *^  The  God  of  the  Living,"  relates  to  the  resurrection. 
Mae  our  author,  so  far  as  he  sees,  sees  with  much  clearness ;  and 
hit  statements  are  interesting,  and,  in  the  main,  unobjectionable.  We 
quote:  — 

**Bnt  let  us  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

*  With  what  body  do  they  come?  ' 

**  Surely  we  are  not  required  to  believe  that  the  same  body  is  raised 
again.  That  is  against  science,  common  sense,  Scripture.  St  Paul  repre- 
sents the  matter  quite  otherwise.  One  feels  ashamed  of  arguing  such 
a  puerile  point  ...  A  man's  material  body  will  be  to  his  consciousness 
at  death  no  more  than  the  old  garment  he  throws  aside  at  night,  intending 
topnt  on  anew  and  a  better  in  the  morning."    •    ,    • 
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<<  Yet  not  the  less  is  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  gladdening  as  the  ., 
sound  of  the  silver  trumpet  of  its  visions,  needful  as  the  very  breath  of  li^ 
to  our  longing  souls.    Let  us  know  what  it  means,  and  we  shall  see  thatit  a 
thus  precious.    Let  us  first  ask  what  is  the  use  of  this  body  of  ours.    It  is 
the  means  of  revelation  to  us,  the  camera  in  which  God's  eternal  shows  are 
set  forth.    It  is  by  the  body  that  we  come  into  contact  with  nature,  with 
our  fellow-men,  with  all  the  revelations  of  God  to  us.    It  is  through  the 
body  that  we  re<!ieive  all  the  lessons  of  passion,  of  suffering,  of  love,  of 
beauty,  of  science.    It  is  through  the  body  that  we  are  both  trained  out- 
ward from  ourselves,  and  driven  inward  into  our  deepest  selves  to  find 
God.  ...   It  is  no  less  of  God's  making  than  the  spirit  that  is  clothed 
therein.    We  cannot  yet  have  learned  all  that  we  are  meant  to  learn 
through  the  body.    How  much  of  the  teaching  even  of  this  world  can  the 
most  diligent  and  the  most  favored  man  have  exhausted,  before  he  is  called 
to  leave  it !    Is  all  that  remains  to  be  lost  ?    Who  that  has  loved  this  earth 
can  but  believe  that  the  spiritual  body  of  which  Saint  Paul  speaks  will  be. 
a  yet  higher  channel  of  such  revelation  ?    .    .    . 

**  All  this  revelation,  however,  would  render  only  a  body  necessary,  not 
this  body.  The  fullness  of  the  word  resurrection  would  be  ill  met  if  this 
were  alL  We  need  not  only  a  body  to  convey  revelation  to  us,  but  a  body 
to  reveal  us  to  others.  The  thoughts,  feelings,  imaginations,  which  arise  in 
us,  must  have  their  garments  of  revelation,  whereby  shall  be  made  manifest 
the  unseen  world  within  us  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  around  us ;  else  is 
each  left  in  human  loneliness.  Now  if  this  is  one  of  the  uses  my  body 
served  on  earth  before,  the  new  body  must  be  like  the  old.  Nay,  it  must  be 
the  same  body,  glorified  as  we  are  glorified,  with  all  that  was  distinctive  of 
each  from  his  fellows  more  visible  than  ever  before.  The  accidental,  the 
non-essential,  the  unrevealing,  the  incomplete,  will  have  vanished.  That 
which  made  the  body  what  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  loved  us  will  be 
tenfold  there.  Will  not  this  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ?  of  the  same 
body  though  not  of  the  same  dead  matter  ?  Every  eye  shall  see  the  beloved, 
every  heart  will  cry,  *  My  own  again  I  —  more  mine  because  more  himself 
than  ever  I  beheld  him  I '  For,  do  we  not  say  on  earth, '  He  is  not  himself 
to-day,'  or  *  she  looks  her  own  self;  she  is  more  like  herself  than  I  have 
seen  her  for  long  ? '  And  is  not  this  when  the  heart  is  glad  and  the*  face 
radiant  ?  For  we  carry  a  better  likeness  of  our  friends  in  our  hearts,  than 
their  countenances,  save  at  precious  seasons,  manifest  to  us. 

***Who  will  dare  to  call  any  thing  less  than  this  a  resurrection  ?  Oh,  how 
the  letter  killeth  1  There  are  who  can  believe  that  the  dirt  of  their  bodies 
will  rise  the  same  as  it  went  down  to  the  friendly  grave,  who  yet  doubt  if 
they  will  know  their  friends  when  they  rise  again.  And  they  call  that 
believing  in  the  resurrection."  —  pp.  286-244. 

We  do  not  here  find  distinctly  the  idea  which  Swedenborg  gives  ns 
of  the  spiritual  body,  or  the  idea  of  immediate  resurrection  into  the 
spiritual  world  on  the  death  of  the  body ;  but  we  do,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
come  in  contact  with  a  mind  that  is  looking  in  the  same  direction  with 
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omselTes,  and  getting  glimpses  of  the  same  truths,  and  only  failing  to 
to  the  same  conclusions,  by  not  having  availed  himself  of  the 
helps  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 
In  regan}  to  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  the  work  from  which  we 
have  extracted  so  liberally,  we  have  to  remark  that  they  seem  to  us 
goodi  The  book  appears  to  us  calculated  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
spiritual  condition  of  its  readers.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  read- 
ing of  it  has  done  us  good. 

.  It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  readers,  not  to  allude  to  the 
&ct|  that  views  are  contained  in  the  sermons,  which  do  not  meet  our 
q»probation. 

McDonald  is  a  restorationist.    He  believes  that  all  will  ultimately 
be  elevated  out  of  evil  into  good. 
He  says,  in  the  sermon  on  the  *'  Consuming  Fire '' :  — 

**  Bat  at  length,  O  God,  wilt  thou  not  cast  death  and  hell  into  the  lake 
of  fire,  —  even  into  thine  own  consuming  self?  Death  iihall  then  die  ever- 
lutbgly,— 

And  Hell  itself  will  pats  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  passing  daj. 

**'  Then  indeed  wilt  thou  be  all  in  all.  For  then  our  poor  brothers  and  sis- 
ten,  every  one  —  O  Grod,  we  trust  in  thee,  the  consuming  fire  —  shall  have 
been  burnt  clean,  and  brought  home.  For  if  their  moans,  myriads  of  ages 
away,  would  turn  heaven  for  us  into  hell,  shall  a  man  be  more  merciful  than 
God  ?  Shall,  of  all  His  glories,  His  mercy  alone  not  be  infinite  ?  Shall  a 
biother  love  a  brother  more  than  the  Father  loves  a  son  ?  "  —  pp.  48,  49. 

We  see  in  this  how  a  man's  mind  may  be  misled  by  a  false  idea, 
sod  what  work  such  an  idea  makes  when  applied  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  What  true  view  of  things  could  ever  have  led  one  to 
Kgard  being  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  which  is  the  second  death,  as 
the  purification  from  evils  by  the  Lord's  love  ? 

Then  the  idea  that  it  must  occasion  misery  to  good  men  and  to  the 

I^  that  the  confirmedly  evil  should  remain  in  their  sins,  —  how  far 

it  is  from  a  rational  one  1     It  is  what  a  man  does,  and  the  spirit  from 

which  he  acts,  that  make  him  miserable  or  otherwise.     If  it  were 

possible  for  the  Lord,  on  account  of  sympathy  with  the  lost,  to  suspend 

the  kw  of  humanity  in  respect  to  them,  and  contrary  to  that  law,  that 

18,  in  violation  of  their  freedom  and  rationality,  to  take  them  out  of 

their  evils  which  make  their  life.  He  would  indeed  render  Himself 

miserable ;  and  if  we  should  allow  ourselves,  from  sympathy  with  the 

misery  of  the  wicked,  to  act  against  the  Divine  law  of  order,  that  man's 

freedom  and  reason  shall  not  be  taken  away,  we  should  indeed  infiict 

a  blow  upon  our  peace.     But  when  the  Lord  and  man,  setting  aside 
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inferior  and  opposing  considerations,  love  and  maintain  the  Divine 
order,  and,  filled  with  love  to  the  miserable,  do  every  possible  thing 
consistent  with  Divine  order  to  mitigate  their  misery,  there  can  be 
no  other  result  to  those  who  thus  act  than  one  which  is  blessed  and 
happy. 

The  only  other  misconception  of  truth,  which  we  recollect  partial- 
larly  to  have  noticed,  is  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  temptations ;  and  the 
mistake  here  is  not,  perhaps,  one  which  ought  to  surprise  us  under  the 
circumstances. 

His  belief  that  the  Lord  was  actually  tempted,  he  affirms  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible.    After  doing  so,  he  continues :  — 

**  But  asserting  that  there  were  real  temptations  if  the  story  is  to  be  re- 
ceived at  all,  am  I  not  involving  myself  in  a  greater  difficulty  still  ?  For 
how  could  the  Son  of  God  be-  tempted  with  evil  ? 

.  .  .  **  In  the  answer  to  this  lies  the  centre,  the  essential  germ  of  the 
whole  interpretation :  He  was  not  tempted  with  evil,  but  with  good  ;  with 
inferior  forms  of  good,  that  is,  pressing  in  upon  Him,  while  the  higher  forms 
of  good  held  themselves  aloof,  biding  their  time,  that  is,  God's  time.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  could  be  tempted  with  evil,  but  I  do  believe 
that  He  could  be  tempted  with  good ;  to  yield  to  which  temptation  would 
have  been  evil  in  Him,  —  ruin  to  the  universe." —  pp.  133,  134. 

But  this  notice  is  already  extended  too  far,  and  we  will  only  say 
further  to  our  readers,  that  the  '*  Unspoken  Sermons "  will,  in  our 
opinion,  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 

The  "  Westminster  Review  "  on  Swedenborg.  —  Our  atten- 
tion has  recently  been  called  to  a  brief,  but  very  favorable  notice,  in 
the  April  number  of  the  London  "  Westminster  Review,"  of  Sweden- 
borg's  '*  Conjugial  Love,''  which,  with  a  few  sentences,  preceding  and 
following  it,  to  show  the  connections,  we  give  below. 

This  notice  occurs  in  a  review  of  Wm.  H.  Dixon's  "  New  America." 
Mr.  Dixon  alludes,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  to  the  Mormons  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  reviewer  takes  this  opportunity  to  discuss,  at  some 
length,  the  relations  existing  in  the  Western  World  between  the 
sexes,  both  before  and  after  marriage.  It  is  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion that  the  following  sentences  come  in. 

He  is  speaking  now  of  the  relation  after  marriage :  — 

*'  It  is  found,  by  a  very  large  experience,  that  although  this  asso- 
ciation has  a  strictly  physical  aspect,  its  influence  and  properties  are 
by  no  means  restricted  to  this  lower  region.  In  constant  company 
with  this  act  of  association  is  found  a  class  of  peculiar  sympathies  and 
affections,  sublimating  and  controlling  it,  and  having  their  origin  in 
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the  profbondest  depths  of  the  moral  and  intellectaal  structure  of  men 
and  women  Bj  these  the  association  in  question  assumes  a  new 
and  spiritual  type,  and  is  lifted  into  a  sphere  of  emotion  irradiated  by 
ineh  of  the  noblest  of  human  virtues  as  tenderness,  constancy,  trust, 
geneioBity,  and  self-devotion.  In  the  mean  time,  new  objects  of  com- 
moo  interest  and  affection  are  being  constantly  supplied  by  the  birth 
of  children^  the  partnership  in  trouble  and  joy,  and  the  unceasing  co- 
operadon  necessary  to  secure  common  ends. 

^  But  the  above  is  rather  an  ideal  than  the  real  statement  of  the  case, 
ud  H  is  by  no  means  the  statement  of  the  whole  case.    We  have 
presupposed  the  presence  in  all,  or  at  least  most  cases,  of  what 
Swedenborg  has  described  with  exquisite  taste  and  feeling  as  *  Con- 
jugial  Love ' :  something  finer  than  passion,  warmer  than  friendship, 
more  durable  than  life.    It  is  notorious,  that  the  actual  existence  of 
this  elevated  sentiment,  as  Swedenborg  himself  admitted,  is  com- 
pamtively  rare.    All  the  outward  forms  of  marriage  may  be  scrupu- 
lously complied  with,  and  its  more  obvious  physical  ends  carried  out, 
jet  the  bearing  of  the  connection  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
of  the  man  and  the  woman  may  be  transparently  absent.     If  such  an 
untoward  misfortune  be  frequent  in  a  community,  new  questions  arise 
as  to  the  possibility  and  conditions  of  divorce  ;  and  in  time,  the  fla- 
grant misery  such  unhappy  alliances  scatter  so  remorselessly,  tends 
gradually  to  undermine  the  popular  faith,  both  in  the  perpetuity  of 
the  marriage  tie,  and  in  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  marriage 
as  it  is." 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Mission  Church  in  Chicago.  —  The  Free  Church  on  Kankakee 
Avenue  in  Chicago,  111.,  was  opened  during  the  fall  of  1866.  The 
WUing  itself  was  formerly  the  Chapel  of  Camp  Douglas,  but  is  now 
^  property  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Scammon.  It  is  situated  about  three  and 
A  balf  miles  from  the  Court  House,  in  a  direction  nearly  south,  about 
Uf  a  mile  from  the  southern  limits  of  the  city ;  and  about  one  eighth 
of  a  mile  west  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

,  ;When  the  chapel  was  ready  for  use,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hibbard  began  to 

ooodact  services  in  it  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  ;  and  these  have 

been  continued,  partly  by  himself  and  other  clergymen,  and  partly  by 

lay  readers  ;  occasionally  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Jordan  has  preached.     In 

these  services  the  Missionary  Liturgy  is  used. 

Morning  services,  in  the  German  language,  have  been  held,  at  first 
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eveiy  fortnight,  and  latterly  eveiy  week.  Messrs.  Ragatz,  Brickman, 
and  J.  M.  Hartman  (the  latter  once  a  Lutheran  clergTman,  but  now 
a  baptized  New  Churchman)  have  preached ;  and  once  or  twice  the 
sendee  has  been  read  by  a  layman.  The  service  books  used  have 
been  a  little  pamphlet  printed  at  Mr.  Scammon*s  expense,  and  latterly 
Mr.  Brickman's  New  Liturgy,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  good  book 
indeed. 

The  attendance  on  the  English  services  consists  of  the  few  New 
Church  people  in  the  vicinity,  with  their  families ;  occasionally,  of  the 
worshipers  at  other  churches  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  to  some  ex- 
tent of  Grermans,  who  also  attend  the  Grerman  services  in  the  morning. 

The  Grermans  are  a  very  interesting  people  ;  they  are  mostly  Lu- 
therans by  profession,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  very  bigoted.  They  are, 
however,  quite  ready  to  attend  New  Church  services,  and  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Sunday-school. 

This  contains  now  about  fifty  pupils,  of  whom  two  thirds  or  more  are 
Grermans.  These  are  taught  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  either  in 
the  English  or  Grerman  language,  —  eight  or  ten  do  not  speak  English 
at  alL  The  scholars  are  in  general  young,  and  not  very  forward  in 
knowledge ;  neither  are  all  the  teachers  familiar  enough  with  Grerman 
to  talk  very  freely  to  them ;  so  that  as  one  result,  the  instruction 
has  not  gone  very  far  beyond  the  merest  elements.  A  very  few  of 
the  children  were  bom  in  the  Church,  and  still  fewer  are  old  enough 
to  learn  much  of  the  spiritual  sense. 

The  singing-books  used  are  the  little  ^  Missionary  Liturgy,"  which, 
with  some  faults,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and  Mr.  Root's 
^  Chapel  Grems.**  This  latter  book  contains  enough  excellent  pieces 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  pleases  the  children  very  much.  Mr.  Root 
(we  hear)  contemplates  making  another  one  soon.  The  great  merits 
of  '^  Chapel  Gems  '*  are  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  tunes  :  for 
their  purpose  they  are  excellent,  and  for  their  adaptedness  to  the  chil- 
dren's minds.  Children  need  to  be  brought  along  into  chanting  the 
Word  by  some  such  process. 

I  do  not  see  why,  besides  our  more  advanced  Sunday-school  classes, 
we  should  not  have  in  our  schools  those  scholars  who  are  willing  to 
attend  our  schools,  and  learn  the  Scriptures.  We  certainly  do  not 
(as  other  people  do)  mix  them  with  things  of  men's  inventions ;  and 
it  may  be  that  such  classes  will  prove,  in  America  as  well  as  England, 
nurseries  for  the  New  Church.  It  is  certain  that  New  Churchmen  in 
this  country  are  very  largely,  intellectually  cultivated  people ;  and  it 
may  be  we  have  not  yet  found  out  the  right  means  of  reaching  the 
less  educated. 


THE 
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GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 

That  we  have  gnardian  angels  perpetually  watching  over  us, 
is  taught  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  to  be  one  of 
the  regular,  orderly,  necessary,  and  most  important  institutions 
of  the  Lord's  providence  over  us.  Those  doctrines  not  only 
teach  that  such  is  the  fact,  but  they  teach  why  He  makes  use 
of  such  intermediate  agencies  in  the  ways  of  His  providence 
toward  us,  and  the  whole  order  and  use  of  their  operation. 

The  Lord  created  us  because  He  wished  to  give  us  life ;  — 
not  the  abstract  principle  of  life,  nor  the  merely  sensual  life 
whkh  exists  in  the  subjects  of  the  animal  creation ;  but  as 
much  of  His  own  life  as  can  be  received  bv  finite  and  created 
beings.  He  did  not  create  us  as  independent  beings,  and  give 
ns  a  life  which  we  should  live  by  ourselves.  He  created  us  in 
His  image.  He  created  us  organs  of  reception  ;  that  is.  He 
created  us  organizations  adapted  to  receive  life  from  Him,  and 
to  perpetually  receive  it  from  Him. 

Life  is  affection  and  thought :  for,  if  affection  and  thought  be 

taken  away  from  a  person,  nothing  remains   but  his  material 

body ;  and  that  dead,  nothing  of  life  remains.    Life  is  affection 

and  thought ;  and  these  are  what  the  Lord  created  us  with  an 

oiganization  adapted  to  perpetually  receive ;  and  these  are  of 

all  variety,  from  lower  to  higher ;  and  He  created  us  to  receive 

them  in  all  finite  varieties.     We  cannot  receive  them  in  their 

infinity,  as  they  exist  in  Him  ;  but  we  can  receive  them  in  all 
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finite  varieties,  constituting  in  us  all  varieties  of  spiritual  and 
heavenly  life. 

But  we  can  see  that  we  are  not  capable,  certainly  in  our 
present  state,  of  receiving  all  our  affections,  thoughts,  and  life 
directly  froni  Him.  No  one  of  us  is  pure  enough  for  this. 
Though  men  thus  received  directly  from  Him  in  their  state  of 
primitive  integrity,  yet  that  state  and  that  day  have  long  since 
gone  by.  But,  though  we  can  no  longer  receive  in  this  gen- 
uine manner,  still  He  has  mercifully  provided  the  means  by 
which  we  may  receive  affection,  thought,  and  life  from  Him  — 
spiritual  and  heavenly  affection,  thought,  and  life  —  to  an  indef- 
inite extent. 

We  live  in  the  natural  world ;  in  the  human  natural  world 
among  men ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  this  world  is  governed 
by  men.  But  He  tells  us  that  He  '^  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  and  giveth  the  kingdom  to  whomsoever  He  will."  The 
way  in  which  He  rules  in  the  kingdoms  of  men  is  by  ruling  in 
their  minds  or  spirits ;  by  ruling  in  the  affections  and  thoughts 
which  He  gives  them  ;  and  also  by  His  outward  providence. 

Though  we  live  in  the  natural  world,  our  minds  are  spiritual ; 
and  our  affections  and  thoughts  are  spiritual,  and  come  from  the 
spiritual  world.  Though  the  natural  world  is  all  that  we  see, 
and  though  His  agency  in  perpetually  giving  us  our  affections, 
thoughts,  and  life,  is  entirely  unseen,  He  has  a  kingdom,  a  world 
at  His  disposal  for  this  purpose,  which  is  immensely  populous, 
and  where  He  can  always  find  agents  exactly  fitted  to  His 
hand.  He  has  a  kingdom  called  heaven,  which  exists  as  three 
distinct  heavens,  —  three  distinct  worlds ;  because  there  are 
there  three  distinct  kinds  of  heavenly  life,  —  three  distinct 
grades  of  .heavenly  affection  and  thought,  or  love  and  wisdom. 
Below  this  He  has  a  region  under  His  command,  which  is 
called  the  world  of  spirits,  where  are  great  numbers  of  spirits 
who  have  not  long  been  departed  out  of  the  natural  world, 
and  who,  though  preparing  for  their  final  homes,  are  still  mer- 
cifully employed  by  Him  in  such  works  of  use  as  He  finds 
them  fitted  for.  Beneath  this  world  of  spirits  is  another  king^ 
dom  called  hell,  w^hich,  though  not  willingly  under  His  govern- 
ment,- is  yet  most  mercifully  cared  for  by  Him,  and  whose  in- 
habitants are  most  kindly  employed  by  Him  in  such  evil  uses 
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as  thej  are  fitted  for,  and  thereby  receive  a  less  miserable  life,  — 
eiil  uses,  for  they  are  fitted  for  no  other,  and  would  engage  in 
no  other.  Of  these  three  kingdoms  in  the  spiritual  world  the 
population  is  immense,  and  the  Lord  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  an  agent  for  any  desired  work. 

The  Lord  wishes  us  to  live  from  Him  ;  He  wishes  to  live  in 
08 ;  He  wishes  us  perpetually  to  receive  our  affections,  thoughts, 
and  life  from  Him ;  because  He  knows  that  this  is  the  way,  and 
the  only  way,  in  which  He  can  make  us  the  most  happy.  It 
was  to  make  us  as  happy  as  we  could  be,  that  He  created  us 
organs  of  this  perpetual  reception  of  life  from  Him.  He  could 
not  make  us  independent  of  Him,  for  that  is  impossible. 

But  it  is  important  for  us  to  understand  the  laws  according  to 
which  He  created  us  organs  of  the  perpetual  reception  of  affec- 
tion, thought,  and  life  from  Him.     Though  He  could  not  create 
ns  independent  of  Himself,  His  wisdom  saw  that  all  that  He 
could  give  us  would  be  of  no  value  to  us,  unless  we  were  in 
the  most  perfect  freedom.    He  so  organissed  us,  therefore,  that 
we  should  be  perfectly  free  in  all  our  operations  of  aflf'ection, 
thought,  and  life ;  —  that,  though  we  must  perpetually  receive 
all  these  from  Him,  either  directly  or  through  some  interme- 
diate angels  or  spirits,  we  should  be  perfectly  free  in  regard  to 
what  we  would  receive,  and  especially  in  regard  to  what  we 
would  retain,  cherish,  and  cultivate  within  ourselves.      The 
providing  for  this  our  perfect  freedom  was  the  first  principle  in 
His  creating  us,  and  its  perpetual  maintenance  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  His  providence  over  us.     He  does  every  thing  that  can 
be  done  to  maintain  it,  with  the  evil  as  well  as  with  the  good. 

Those    who  receive  all  their  affections,  thoughts,  and  life 
directly  from  Him,  are  in  the  most  perfect  freedom ;   for  they 
delight  to  receive  all  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving ;  and 
He  delights  in  giving  them  nothing  but  what  they  delight  to 
receive,  and  are  capable  of  receiving.     They  are  perfectly  con- 
•cious,  and  in  the  fullest  acknowledgment,  that  all  their  affec- 
tions, thoughts,  and  life  come  into  them  directly  from  Him,  and 
that  nothing  of  them  is  their  own.   But  they  have  such  a  glow- 
ing love  of  these  from  Him  in  themselves,  and  such  a  delight 
in  acknowledging  them  as  His  in  them,  and  in  exercising  them 
in  themselves  toward  others,  that  they  receive  not  only  in  free- 
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dom,  but  with  the  greatest  delight.  Though  not  their  own, 
and  though  they  see  this  most  manifestly,  yet  these  powers  and 
life,  being  exerted  in  themselves  as  their  own,  and  being  most 
fully  acknowledged  to  be  His,  appear  to  them  inconceivably 
more  fully  their  own,  and  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  far 
more  perfectly  independent,  than  any  and  all  others  who  receive 
life  from  Him.  Such  is  the  sphere  of  freedom  which  the  Lord 
extends  to  those  who  receive  from  Him  most  fully.  What  He 
delights  to  give,  they  delight  to  receive ;  and  it  comes  with 
such  freedom,  that  it  seems  to  them  altogether  as  their  own. 

Such  are  the  angels  of  the  third  or  highest  heaven.  Such  also 
was  the  state  of  reception  with  the  men  of  the  most  ancient 
Church,  —  with  men  while  in  their  primeval  integrity.  They* 
were  not  only  images  of  the  Lord,  but  they  were  likenesses  of 
Him :  they  were  not  only  organs  adapted  to  receiving  in  a 
genuine  manner,  and  fully,  from  Him ;  but  they  put  forth  the 
life  they  thus  received,  as  He  does,  —  lived  it  in  love  to  others, 
and  in  the  love  of  doing  good  to  others. 

But  the  fall  consisted  in  men's  beginning  to  claim  something 
of  this  life  as  their  own,  and  then  began  evil  in  the  world. 
Still  they  were  perfectly  free.  They  could  not  only  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  as  they  had  done,  which  consisted  in  receiving 
from  the  Lord  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described ;  but  they 
were  at  full  liberty  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  if  they  chose.  They  did  so  eat,  and  men  began  to 
decline. 

Those  who  had  lived  previously  to  this  time,  and  had  passed 
into  the  spiritual  world,  had  all  gone  into  the  third  heaven, 
which  is  now  the  celestial  heaven  of  that  most  ancient  Church ; 
and  many  still  went  into  the  same  heaven.  Those  who  turned 
to  evil  became  sensual  and  worldly ;  and,  on  passing  into  the 
spiritual  world,  they  still  wished  to  return  to  earth.  From  simi- 
larity of  affection  and  state,  these  evil  spirits  thus  associated 
themselves  internally  with  those  who  inclined  to  evil  in  the 
natural  world  ;  and  thus,  by  their  evil  influence,  they  destroyed 
the  equilibrium,  or  state  of  freedom,  in  which  these  evil  men 
on  earth  had  been  hitherto  kept  by  the  Lord,  To  counter- 
balance their  evil  influence  upon  these  men,  angels  and  good 
spirits  were  also  brought  into  connection  with  the  latter  inter- 
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ullj ;  and  here  commenced  the  divine  institution  of  guardian 
logels.  All  men  were  still  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  recep- 
tion from  the  Lord,  according  as  they  turned  to  Him,  or  not. 
His  influence  was  still,  and  always  is^  that  of  the  most  perfect 
freedom.  But  the  evil  spirits  flowing  into  a  man  had  no  end 
in  view  but  to  control  his  freedom,  and  to  force  him  to  follow 
them.  Ttie  end  of  life  with  the  guardian  angels  that  were  ap- 
pointed over  him  was,  to  be  led  by  the  Lord  ;  and  as  they  knew 
thtt  His  influence  always  produces  freedom,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  principle  of  His  providence  toward  all,  they  were 
eareful  to  flow  into  the  man  with  just  enough  of  their  good  in- 
floence  to  counterbalance  the  eflbrts  of  the  evil  spirits.  The 
^pod  influence  of  the  one  did  not  destroy  the  evil  influence  of 
lie  others,  but  put  it  in  equilibrium,  —  in  balance ;  so  that  the 
man  was  again  in  perfect  freedom  to  turn  to  wliichever  he 
chose.  The  angels  never  attempt  to  control,  or  to  overbalance 
the  influence  of  the  evil  spirits ;  for  they  know  that  this  is  con- 
trtry  to  the  Lord's  will,  contrary  to  His  Divine  providence, 
contrary  to  His  own  influence. 

It  is  manifest  that,  by  turning  to  evil,  men  turned  themselves 
tway  from  the  Lord,  and  so  far  closed  up  the  avenues  of  His 
internal  influence  into  them.  He  flowed  into  their  internal  or 
ipiritual  man,  —  into  their  inmost ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages 
they  closed  all  this  against  His  influence,  and  He  could  no 
longer  flow  into  them  with  any  saving  power :  at  this  period 
Became  in  the  flesh. 

-The  evil  spirits  flowed,  and  always  flow,  into  man's  natural, 
>ei)8aal,  and  selfish  aflections ;  for  they  had  closed  up  all  the 
higher  and  better  regions  of  their  own  minds,  and  had  no  in- 
fluences to  breathe  into  him  but  these  lower  ones.     The  angels 
flowed  in  always  into  such  higher  regions  of  man's  mind  as 
were  still  open  to  them.     But  men  at  length  sank  into  such 
gross  sensuality  and  evil,  that  the  angels  found  nothing  at  all 
congenial  in  them,  and  could  no  longer  be  directly  connected 
with  them.     The  Lord  then  employed  spirits  in  the  world  of 
ipirits,  who  were  more  or  less  good,  as  intermediates  between 
the  angels  and  men.     This  was  the  order  of  His  Divine  provi- 
dence to  the  Israelites  and  Jews. 
At  length  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  became  preponderant, 
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so  that  they  actually  obtained  complete  control  both  of  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  some  persons :  this  is  what  is  meant  in 
the  Gospels  by  being  "  possessed  with  devils."  The  interiors 
of  men  had  become  so  far  closed  against  the  influences  of  the 
Lord,  of  His  angels,  and  of  spirits  that  w^ere  at  all  good,  that 
they  could  no  longer  receive  enough  of  good  influence  inter- 
nally to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  evil  spirits  ;  and 
thus  the  latter  acquired  a  full  control  over  such  persons.  This 
would  soon  have  become  universal,  had  not  the  Lord  made 
provision  for  arresting  it. 

At  this  period  the  Lord  came,  and  assumed  a  humanity  like 
man*s  natural  man,  —  clothed  Himself  with  that  lowest  part  of 
the  human  constitution  or  mind,  into  which  evil  spirits  flowed. " 
Into  this  assumed  human  constitution  He  admitted  all  the  temp- 
tations of  the  evil  spirit,  in  the  whole  spiritual  world,  and  thus 
passed  a  judgment  upon  them,  reduced  them  to  order  and  obe- 
dience, and  removed  their  controlling  influence  over  man  ;  and 
His  humanity,  made  Divine,  now  and  forever  stands  guard 
between  man  and  that  controlling  influence.  He  did  not  re- 
move all  the  influence  of  evil  spirits ;  He  only  restored  equilib- 
rium and  freedom.  But,  instead  of  the  human  good  influence 
through  the  angels,  which  had  previously  been  employed  by 
His  providence  to  counterbalance  the  human  evil  influence  from 
evil  spirits.  He  substituted  in  part  the  Divine  human  influence 
of  His  own  glorified  Humanity ;  though  He  still  makes  use  of 
the  angels  for  this  purpose.  We  thus  enjoy  the  direct  aid  of 
the  Lord's  Divine  Humanity  against  evil,  even  in  our  natural 
man.  His  Spirit  flows  directly  into  our  natural  feeHngs  and 
aflections,  if  we  will  receive  Him  there. 

The  Lord  did  not  remove  or  destroy  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits  over  us ;  He  only  reduced  it  to  order  and  obedience. 
He  wishes  our  regeneration  :  but  He  knows  we  can  only  be  re- 
generated in  freedom ;  and  He  knows  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
state  to  receive  in  freedom  no  other  influence  except  His  own 
and  that  of  His  angels.  He  knows  that  we  will  still  choose  Hb 
receive  the  influence  of  evil  spirits ;  and  He  mercifully  permits 
it,  in  order  that  we  may  be  kept  in  that  state  of  freedom  in 
which  we  may  be  regenerated,  —  may  put  away  evil  volun- 
tarily. 
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TIiis«  therefore,  is  the  condition  in  which  we  all  stand.  We 
live  in  a  world  which  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  and  we 
are  kept  in  freedom  to  adopt  in  our  life  whichever  of  them  we 
will.  We  are  also  directly  connected,  internally  and  spiritually, 
with  the  world  of  spirits,  which  is  in  the  midst  between  heaven 
and  hell,  and  which  is  also  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil.  Each  one  of  us,  according  as  he  is  more  or  less  evil,  at- 
trtcts  to  himself  two  evil  spirits  from  hell,  who  are  permitted  to 
be  in  the  world  of  spirits  in. order  to  be  associated  with  us ;  and 
from  these  we  receive  such  evil  influences  as  we  in  freedom 
choose  to  receive.  The  Lord  also  allots  to  each  of  us  two 
angels  (rom  heaven  as  our  guardian  angels,  who  are  also  in  the 
world  of  spirits  while  they  are  connected  with  us ;  and  from 
these  we  receive  such  good  influences  as  they  find  we  will  re- 
ceive in  freedom.  The  Lord's  own  Holy  Spirit,  from  His  Di- 
Tine  Humanity,  is  also  perpetually  with  us,  superintending  and 
providing  for  the  work  of  our  regeneration  most  minutely,  if 
we  will  permit  ourselves  to  be  regenerated,  will  engage  in  the 
work  ourselves. 

We  may  wish  that  when  He  came  in  the  flesh,  He  had  re- 
moved and  destroyed  aU  the  power  of  evil.  But  this  would 
have  been  our  spiritual  ruin.  We  can  be  regenerated  only  in 
freedom :  every  step,  though  it  is  His  work  in  us,  must  go  on 
by  the  decision  of  our  own  free  choice  between  good  and  evil. 
As  long  as  men  are  inclined  to  evil,  the  only  way  in  which  they 
cmn  be  regenerated  is,  by  receiving  evil  influences  from  evil 
spirits,  to  awaken  the  inclinations  to  evil  within  themselves, 
so  that  they  may  see  them,  and  then  by  voluntarily  and  in 
freedom  shunning  them.  It  is  therefore  of  the  Lord's  mercy 
that  evil  spirits  are  permitted  to  be  with  us,  and  to  influence  us. 

Though  this  may  be  seen  to  be  true,  still  we  may  wish  that 
the  Lord  would  diminish  their  influence,  and  increase  His  own 
and  that  of  His  angels,  over  us.  This  is  lefl  to  us.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  desirable  thing,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  have  it 
done ;  for  it  is  all  that  both  He  and  His  angels  are  desiring  and 
seeking.  But  it  is  ourselves  that  must  do  it.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  turn  ourselves  away  from  tlie  evil  spirits,  and  to  turn  to 
the  angels  and  the  Lord  ;  and  though  this  may  seem  to  us  diflS* 
cnlt,  as  we  cannot  see  them,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  shun  evil 
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and  do  good  in  our  hearts,  and  in  what  is  directly  before  us  in 
life.  The  difficulty  lies  solely  within  our  own  breasts.  It  is, 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  put  away  an  evil  affection  there,  in 
order  that  the  Lord  may  give  us  a  good  one  instead.  We  want 
to  receive  the  latter,  and  yet  retain  the  former.  When  we 
will  yolnntarily  put  this  away,  the  work  is  done. 

We  may  wish  that  He  would  make  the  work  easier  for  ns. 
He  will  make  it  just  as  easy  as  we  will  permit  Him  to.  He 
looks  solely  to  our  regeneration,  but  in  freedom ;  and  we  know 
that  we  can  attain  no  great  good,  without  a  corresponding  la- 
bor. ^^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden  ; 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me  ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.*' 


"  HONOR  THY  FATHER  AND  THY  MOTHER." 

The  rational  mind  inquires,  who  is  the  father  and  who  is 
the  mother  to  be  thus  honored,  and  what  there  is  to  honor  in 
these  parents  ;  and  the  mind  that  is  not  yet  rational  must  be 
helped  to  understand  this  commandment  by  the  rational  mind, 
which  has  learned  about  the  Father  in  Heaven  and  the  mother 
Church  on  earth. 

We  who  have  arrived  at  maturity  understand  that  the  Father 
and  Mother  we  are  commanded  to  honor  are  the  Lord  and  His 
Church,  —  that  holy  Bridegroom  and  Bride  whose  children  we 
are,  when  we  are  born  of  the  spirit  and  of  fire,  —  of  truth  and 
of  good.  But  very  few  of  these  children  know  this  Father  and 
Mother  sufficiently  well  to  honor  them  with  all  the  heart  and 
soul. 

This  kind  of  honor  comes  alone  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  |>arent's  character,  which  generates  the  worship  of  all 
that  which  is  perfect  in  wisdom  and  perfect  in  love.  When 
we  understand  that  in  the  Father  there  exists  the  perfect 
qualities  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human,  and  we  are  to  honor 
Him  because  the  qualities  in  Him  and  of  Him  are  worthy  of 
honor,  we  shall  understand  again  how  much  it  will  be  for  cor 
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own  good  to  worship  such  a  Father ;  inasmuch  as  the  worship 
of  goodness  and  truth  makes  us  more  capable  of  receiving 
these  qualities,  and  more  truly  the  man  and  the  woman  bj 
loving  them. 

The  honoring  of  this  Father,  then,  does  not  consist  in  the 
rererence  paid  to  a  mighty  God  and  Lord,  but  in  the  respect 
we  have  for  His  qualities,  —  for  His  attributes  of  perfect  love 
and  perfect  wisdom,  embodied  in  Divine  Humanity.  If  He 
were  an  unjust  God,  there  would  be  no  honor  such  as  would 
cause  us  to  grow  in  justice  and  truth :  if  He  were  an  angry 
God,  we  could  not  so  honor  Him  as  to  grow  charitable  and 
kind.  It  is  only  by  honoring  Him  in  understanding  His  own 
qualities  that  are  worthy  of  honor,  that  we  can  become  His 
obedient,  trusting,  loving  children.  He  is  a  perfect  Father ; 
our  mother  the  Church  is  perfect  truth  ;  and  we  are  to  be  per- 
fect even  as  they  are  perfect.  As  natural  parents,  how  do  we 
consider  this  perfection  as  worthy  of  imitation,  when  we  require 
honor  from  our  children  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Father  in  heaven  requires  of  spir- 
itual men  and  women,  that  He  should  be  honored  because  His 
qualities  are  worthy  of  honor.  We  parents  on  the  earth  are 
simply  representatives  of  the  spiritual  Father  and  Mother,  the 
Lord  and  His  Church ;  and  we  should  require  of  our  chil- 
dren honor  for  our  qualities,  and  not  altogether  for  our  natural 
relationship,  any  more  than  the  Lord  requires  honor  from  His 
children  simply  because  He  created  them. 

The  father  and  mother,  then,  who  come  nearest  to  the  Lord 
and  the  Church  in  their  quality  of  goodness  and  truth  — 
patience,  loving-kindness,  and  justice  —  are  most  to  be  honored 
bj  their  children.  The  blind  obedience  that  has  been  required 
of  clear-sighted  girls  and  boys,  growing  into  womanhood  and 
manhood  under  the  care  of  angels  who  constantly  insinuate 
true  views  and  true  loves,  —  so  opposite  to  the  ignorant  views  of 
parentage  and  imperfect  discipline  by  which  they  are  externally 
influenced,  —  has  never  been  the  honoring  of  the  father  and  the 
mother  that  should  resemble  the  honor  of  their  parents  for  the 
Lord  and  His  Church. 

The  true  kind  of  honor,  in  the  natural  relationship,  should 
come  from  the  child  because  the  father  and  mother  have  'and 
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themselves  worthy  of  it ;  and  so  the  fault  of  disobedience  to 
the  commandment  may  sometimes  lie  with  the  parents  as  well 
as  with  the  child.  This  may  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  to 
preach  before  disobedient  children,  ready  to  grasp  at  an  excuse 
for  their  sin  outside  of  themselves ;  but  it  is  a  healthy  doctrine 
for  thoughtless  fathers  and  mothers,  who  expect  obedience  and 
honor  from  their  children,  when  they  have  neglected  to  think 
whether  they  have  made  themselves  worthy  of  such  obedience 
and  honor.  Selfish  or  unjust,  unwise  in  indulgence  or  unloving 
in  authority,  what  is  the  young  soul  to  honor  ? 

There  is  a  kind  of  obedience  that  every  parent,  good  or  bad, 
must  require  of  his  children,  for  their  protection  during  the 
years  of  childhood  and  youth ;  and  this  obedience  is  proper  to 
be  exacted,  and  proper  to  be  remembered  by  the  child.  But 
this  is  not  the  true  honor  of  the  father  and  the  mother :  it  is 
simple  obedience ;  a  very  good  obedience,  that  comes,  in  this 
early  period  of  life,  from  natural  love,  or  fear,  or  hope  of  re- 
ward. It  is  not  that  honor  for  the  qualities  of  the  parents  that 
should  afterward  come,  when  the  developing  nature  of  the  child 
begins  to  understand  the  parents'  integrity  of  purpose  and  Chris- 
tian life ;  when  he  sees  power,  but  knows  that  it  is  exerted  aa 
the  power  of  the  Lord  is  exerted,  to  keep  him  from  temptation 
and  deliver  him  from  evil ;  when  he  sees  forgiveness  denied 
only  because  he  is  rebellious,  and  this  from  love,  like  that  of 
the  Lord  for  those  who  are  debtors  to  Him,  and  do  not  forgive 
others  their  debts. 

In  fact,  the  child  will  honor  his  father  and  mother  just  in 
proportion  as  his  growing  intellect  and  heart  are  satisfied  with 
his  parents'  resemblance  to  the  interior  pattern  coming  down 
from  heaven  into  his  soul.  His  quickening  sense  of  justice  must 
be  met  with  justice ;  his  quickening  sense  of  freedom,  developing 
toward  submission  to  his  heavenly  Father  who  is  to  supersede 
the  earthly  one,  must  be  met  with  that  same  tender  care  that 
the  father  has  in  guarding  the  freedom  of  His  "new-born." 
Let  there  be  no  clinging  to  parental  power  from  selfish  love.  The 
new  wings  are  not  to  be  broken  as  they  are  put  forth  for  flight ; 
they  are  to  be  used  and  strengthened  under  the  parents'  eyes, 
^^  fear  of  dangerous  falls.  The  father  and  the  mother  should 
lionou  YQjy  helpers  to  use  the  wings,  even  if  the  nest  should  be 
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left  by  all  but  the  iaithfal  pair,  whose  work  has  been  well  done. 
The  joj  of  watching  tlie  cautious,  successful  flight  into  the  free 
air,  should  compensate  for  any  apparent  loss. 

It  is  only  an  apparent  loss.  The  faithful  father  and  loving 
mother,  true  to  themselves  first,  and  from  this  true  to  their 
children,  are  always  honored  for  their  qualities,  even  after  other 
households  have  sprung  up  about  the  boy  and  girl  who  have 
grown  beyond  obedience  to  their  commands. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  bad  children  of  good  parents: 
but  the  truth  remains  the  same,  that  the  more  the  qualities  of 
the  parents  approach  the  qualities  of  the  Lord  and  His  Church 
in  the  marriage  of  goodness  and  truth,  and  the  more  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  qualities  from  the  life  is  sown  in  the  children's 
tender  minds  and  hearts,  so  much  the  more  sure  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  honor  to  the  father  and  mother,  even  after  freedom 
comes.    Every  lesson  that  is  taught  at  the  fireside  in  educating 
the  girl  and  boy  for  the  places  they  are  to  fill  at  maturity,  every 
lesson  that  is  well  learned,  becomes  qualities,  to  be  honored  by 
their  children  ;  and  every  evil  thing  that  is  nourished  in  mind 
or  heart,  takes  away  the  hope  that  their  children  shall  rise  up 
tnd  call  them  blessed. 

The  organs  of  the  body  can  be  seen  developing  with  matur- 
ing youth ;  but  not  more  sure  can  we  be  of  this,  tlian  of  the 
troth  that  the  organs  of  the  spiritual  man  within  are  being 
devdoped  into  a  form  of  comeliness  to  be  honored  by  those  who 
»ntll  come  after,  or  into  a  form  of  graceless  proportions  in  which 
the  children  bom  to  them  shall  see  no  beauty  worthy  of  their 
iwpect. 

** Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  sounds  in  the  ears  of 
Ae  jroung  and  the  old  this  day,  as  from  the  Mount  in  the  ears 
^'the  children  of  Israel.  It  is  a  command  to  be  obeyed  at 
<*ce :  the  young,  to  accept  all  goodness  and  truth  ofiered  them 
I7  the  fiither  and  mother,  educating  them  for  the  duties  of  life ; 
tnd  the  parents,  to  look  carefully  at  their  own  qualities,  to  see 
if  they  are  worthy  of  honor  from  their  children ;  while  they  are 
constantly  endeavoring  to  understand  the  Lord,  in  His  perfec- 
tion of  Fatherly  love,  and  wisdom,  and  care. 

What  a  wise  and  virtuous  generation  might  spring  up,  walk- 
mg  in  the  ways  of  Heaven,  if  every  man  and  woman,  girl  and 
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boy,  would  give  their  minds  and  hearts  to  cultivating  those  par- 
ental qualities,  which  it  would  be  the  delight  of  their  children 
to  honor,  and  which,  after  death,  would  unite  them  in  spiritual 
relationship,  growing  deeper  throughout  eternity  I 


REMAINS  OF   ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER   YlTL-^(Cotainwd.) 

PLATO'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  dialogue  thus  continues :  — 

^Soc.  Jun.  But  what  was  then,  O  Guest,  the  generation  of  animals, 
and  in  what  manner  were  they  produced  from  each  other  ?  " 

^  Guest.  It  is  evident,  Socrates,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  gen- 
eration of  one  thing  from  another ;  but  it  is  said,  there  was  once  an 
earth-bom  race ;  this  was  at  that  period  restored  back  again  from  out 
the  earth  ;  and  the  tradition  of  it  was  remembered  by  our  first  pro- 
genitors, who  were  close  upon  the  revolution  (that  reached  to)  the  pe- 
riod next  in  order,  and  were  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
state  of  things.  For  they  became  the  heralds  to  us  of  those  accountSi 
which  are  at  present  disbelieved  improperly  by  the  multitude.  For  I 
think  we  ought  to  reflect  together  on  the  consequence.  For  from  the 
fieict  of  old  men  coming  to  the  nature  of  boys,  it  follows  that  of  such  as 
were  dead,  but  (not)  laid  in  the  earth,  the  corpses  would  be  put  to- 
gether and  made  to  revive  by  the  turn  of  production  revolving  in  a 
oontraiy  direction ;  and  that  the  earth-bom  race  would,  according  to 
this  method  being  necessarily  produced,  have  their  name  and  speech, 
except  such  as  a  deity  conveyed  (elsewhere)  or  invested  with  another 
fate." 

This  paragraph,  being  little  more  than  a  further  development 
of  the  ideas  of  the  preceding,  scarcely  needs  particular  com- 
ment, and  is  introduced  chiefly  that  the  dialogue  may  be  pre- 
sented continuously,  as  far  as  it  seems  requisite  to  follow  it.  And 
besides,  the  obscurity  of  the  original  Greek,  and  the  uncertain^ 
of  the  reading  (of  which  the  translator  informs  us),  furnish  an 
additional  reason  for  forbearing  to  comment  upon  it.  I  would 
only  mention  that  the  Tiof,  in  parentheses,  near  the  close,  is 
added  by  the  translator,  in  the  attempt  to  educe  an  intelligible 
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meaning,  but  as  I  am  led  to  suspect,  improperly,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  is  treated  here  of  those  who,  havin  died,  are  resusci- 
tated ;  and  to  be  buried  in  a  tomb,  or  in  t  )  earth,  spiritually 
denotes  resurrection ;  so  I  think  Plato  wa  1  have  said  it  of 
those  who  were  laid  in  the  earth,  and  not  1  those  who  were 
not. 

But  I  continue  the  further  quotation  of  the  dialogue :  — 

^  Soe.  Jun.  This  really  follows  from  what  has  been  said  above. 
But  with  respect  to  the  life  which  you  say  was  under  the  rule  of  Kro- 
nos  (Saturn),  did  it  subsist  in  those  revolutions,  or  these?  For  it  is 
evident  that  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  stars  and  the  sun  coin- 
cides with  both  these  revolutions." 

**■  Guest,  You  have  followed  well  the  discourse.     But  in  answer  to 
your  question  respecting  all  things  being  produced  spontaneously  for 
mankind,  this  by  no  means  is  the  case  in  the'  present  revolution ;  but  it 
occurred  in  the  former.     For  then  the  Deity  was  at  first  the  ruler  and 
guardian  of  the  whole  revolving  circle  ;  just  as  now  the  parts  of  the 
world  are  locally  dbtributed  by  gods  ruling  in  the  very  same  way. 
Divine  daemons,  too,  had  a  share,  after  the  manner  of  shepherds,  in 
tnimals,  according  to  genera  and  herds,  each  being  sufficient  for  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  several  particulars  over  which  he  presided  ;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  of  a  wild  nature,  no  eating  of  each  other,  no 
war,  nor  sedition  of  any  kind ;  and  ten  thousand  other  things  might  be 
stated,  which  follow  upon  such  an  arrangement     But  what  is  said 
Inspecting  the  spontaneous  life  of  men,  has  been  stated  on  this  account. 
The  Deity  Himself  tended  them  and  was  their  protector ;  just  as  men 
BOW,  being  an  animal  more  divine  than  others,  tend  other  races  meaner 
tban  themselves ;  and  as  he  tended  them,  there  were  no  forms  of  state 
or  polity,  nor  a  property  in  women  and  children ;  for  all  these  were  re- 
skired  to  life  from  the  earth,  and  had  no  recollection  of  former  events. 
Bm  all  such  things  were  absent ;  they  had,  however,  fruit  in  abun- 
^ce  from  oaks,  and  many  other  trees  not  grown  by  land  tilling,  but 
given  spontaneously  by  the  earth.    They  lived,  too,  for  the  most  part 
oaked,  upon  no  strewed  couch,  and  in  the  open  air  ;  for  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  seasons  was  not  painful  to  them.    Theirs  were  soft  beds 
of  grass,  springing  up  without  grudging  from  the  earth.  And  thus,  Soc- 
rates, you  hear  what  was  the  life  of  men  under  Kronos ;  but  you, 
being  present  yourself,  perceive  what  life  is  now,  which  is  said  to  be 
under  Zeus"  (Jupiter). 

Here  we  have  Plato's  account  of  the  state  of  man  in  the 
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Golden  Age.  We  find  in  it,  together  with  some  things  too  sim- 
ilar to  those  already  quoted  from  other  writers  to  need  further 
remarks,  some  others  especially  deserving  our  attention  in  re- 
spect to  the  purpose  for  which  these  extracts  are  introduced. 
And  first :  "  The  Deity,"  he  says,  "  was  then  at  first  the  ruler 
and  guardian  of  the  whole  revolving  circle ;  just  as  now  the 
parts  of  the  world  are  locally  distributed  by  gods  ruling  in  tlie 
very  same  way." 

Plato  here  teaches,  that  during  the  reign  of  Kronos,  man- 
kind were  under  a  special  divine  guardianship,  which  does  not 
now  exist.  It  is  in  fact  the  same  thing,  only  somewhat  differ- 
ently expressed,  with  the  Egyptian  fiction  of  the  reign  of  the 
gods  on  earth.  The  local  distribution  of  the  parts  of  the  world 
to  gods,  afterward  spoken  of,  no  doubt  refers  literally  to  the 
notion  which  prevailed  in  the  pagan  world,  that  each  nation  had 
its  own  special  guardian  deity.  But  when  we  understand  that 
by  gods  were  at  first  meant  afiections  of  what  is  good,  and  ])er- 
ceptions  of  what  is  true,  received  from  God,  and  that  the  be- 
lief in  many  gods  was  only  that  of  a  later  and  more  corrupt 
age,  then  we  can  see  the  deeper  sense  involved  in  what  Plato 
here  says  ;  namely,  that  in  this  first  age,  men  were  immediately 
under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  love  of  what  is  good  in 
itself,  from  God ;  but  afterward  under  the  influence  of  affec- 
tions more  remotely  partaking  of  divine  and  heavenly  qualities  ; 
these  are  meant  by  the  subordinate  gods  by  which  men  were 
afterward  ruled. 

The  Deity  was  at  first,  Plato  says,  the  ^^  ruler  and  guardian 
of  the  whole  revolving  circle."  Here  the  metaphor  derived 
from  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  introduced  in  the 
preceding  part  of  the  discourse,  is  still  continued.  But  under 
this  figure  is  meant  the  whole  circle  of  spiritual  states  through 
which  man  passes,  from  his  •highest  and  best,  in  which  he  freely 
and  from  love  follows  the  divine  guidance,  to  his  lowest  and 
most  external,  in  which  he  inclines  to  lead  himself,  according 
to  what  our  author  says  at  large  in  extracts  quoted  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  chapter,  pp.  189,  190.  But  here  he  would 
teach  us,  that  in  the  age  of  Saturn,  or  the  Golden  Age,  men 
were  able  to  be  kept  unremittingly  under  the  divine  direction 
and  guardianship,  through  the  whole  revolution  of  these  states, 
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&r  differently  from  what  has  been  the  case  since  that  time. 
The  same  theme  is  so  elegantly  treated  in  Plato's  allegory  of 
the  wings  of  the  soul,  and  its  heavenly  course  in  the  ^^PhsB- 
dms,"  that  I  am  tempted  to  enlarge  this  chapter  still  further  by 
some  extracts  from  it,  which  will,  I  think,  strengthen  the  con- 
Tiction  that  the  interpretation  here  assumed  of  Plato's  myths  is 
the  correct  one.  For  he  here  represents  the  soul  as  a  winged 
charioteer,  guiding  two  horses,  the  one  "  beautiful  and  noble," 
the  other  ^^  vicious  and  intractable,  and  endeavoring  to  follow 
the  gods,  in  their  course. 

**  There  are  many  delightful  sights  and  paths  within  heaven,  among 
which  the  race  of  the  blessed  gods  move,  each  performing  his  own 
proper  work ;  and  whoso  has  both  will  and  power  accompanies  them ; 
for  envy  stands  aloof  from  the  heavenly  choir.  But  when  they  pro- 
ceed to  a  banquet  and  a  feast,  they  now  ascend  hj  an  up-hill  path  to  the 
highest  arch  of  heaven  ;  and  the  chariots  of  the  gods,  which  from 
being  equally  poised,  are  obedient  to  the  rein,  move  easily,  but  all 
others  with  difficulty  ;  for  the  horse  that  partakes  of  vice  weighs 
them  down,  leaning  and  pressing  heavily  toward  the  earth,  if  he  hap- 
pens not  to  have  been  well  trained  by  his  charioteer.  Here  then  the 
severest  toil  and  trial  is  laid  upon  the  soul.  For  those  that  are  called 
immortal,  when  they  reach  the  summit,  proceeding  outside,  stand  on 
the  back  of  heaven,  and  while  they  are  stationed  there,  its  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  the  external  regions  of  heaven. 

**  But  the  region  above  heaven  no  poet  here  has  ever  yet  sung  of, 
nor  ever  will  sing  of,  as  it  deserves.  It  is,  however,  as  follows :  for 
surely  I  may  venture  to  speak  the  truth,  especially  as  my  subject  is 
truth.  For  essence  that  really  exists,  colorless,  formless  and  intangi- 
ble, is  visible  only  to  intelligence  that  guides  the  soul,  and  around  it 
the  family  of  true  science  have  this  for  their  abode.  As  then  the 
mind  of  deity  is  nourished  by  intelligence  and  pure  science,  so  the 
mind  of  every  soul  that  is  about  to  receive  what  properly  belongs  to 
it,  when  it  sees  after  a  long  time  that  which  is,  is  delighted,  and  by 
contemplating  the  truth,  is  nourished,  and  thrives,  until  the  revolution 
of  heaven  brings  it  round  again  to  the  same  point.  And  during  this 
circuit,  it  beholds  justice  herself,  it  beholds  temperance,  it  beholds  sci- 
ence ;  not  that  to  which  creation  is  annexed,  nor  that  which  is  different 
in  different  things  of  those  which  we  call  real,  but  that  which  is  sci- 
ence in  what  really  is.  And  in  like  manner,  having  beheld  'all  other 
things  that  really  are,  and  having  feasted  on  them,  it  again  enters  into 
the  interior  of  heaven   and  returns  home.     And  on  its  return,  the 
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cbarioteer  having  taken  his  horses  to  the  manger,  sets  ambrosia  before 
them,  and  afterward  gives  them  nectar  to  drink.  And  this  is  the  life 
of  the  gods. 

^  But  with  respect  to  other  souls,  that  which  best  follows  and  imi- 
tates a  god,  raises  the  head  of  its  charioteer  to  the  outer  region,  and 
is  carried  round  with  the  rest  in  the  revolution,  jet  is  confused  by  its 
horses,  and  scarcely  able  to  behold  real  existences  ;  but  another  at  one 
time  rises,  at  another  sinks,  and  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  horses, 
partly  sees  and  partly  not  The  rest  follow,  all  eager  for  the  upper 
region,  but  being  unable  to  reach  it,  they  are  carried  round,  sunk  be- 
neath the  surface,  trampling  on  and  striking  against  each  other,  in  en- 
deavoring to  get  one  before  another.  Hence  the  tumult  and  strug- 
gling and  sweating  is  extreme ;  and  here,  through  the  fault  of  the 
charioteers,  many  are  maimed  and  break  many  of  their  feathers ;  and 
all  of  them,  having  undergone  much  toil,  depart  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  view  Of  that  which  is ;  and  after  their  departure, 
they  make  use  of  the  food  of  mere  opinion. 

*^  And  this  is  the  reason  for  the  great  anxiety  to  behold  the  field  of 
truth,  where  it  is :  the  proper  pasture  for  the  best  part  of  the  soul  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  meadow  there,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  wing  bj 
which  the  soul  is  borne  aloft,  to  be  nourished  by  it ;  and  this  is  a  law 
of  Adrastia,^  that  whatever  soul,  in  accompanying  a  deity,  has  be- 
held any  of  the  true  essences,  it  shall  be  free  from  harm  until  the 
next  revolution,  and  if  it  can  always  accomplish  this,  it  shall  be  always 
free  from  harm." 

That  revolutions  of  spiritual  states,  and  not  of  the  visible 
heavenly  bodies,  are  meant,  can  hardly  be  doubted,  since  it  is 
not  only  the  soul,  or  the  spirit  of  man,  which  is  here  treated  of, 
but  also  its  moral  qualifications,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  accom- 
plish the  heavenly  course  successfully.  The  correspondence  of 
the  several  things  here  mentioned,  being  unfolded,  will  set  the 
matter  in  clearer  light.  A  chariot,  Swedenborg  tells  us,  sig- 
nifies doctrine.  The  riding  in  it,  then,  signifies  life  according 
to  doctrine,  that  is,  according  to  the  religion  which  a  man  has. 
A  horse  signifies  understanding.  The  good  and  noble  horse  is 
the  interior  understanding  of  man,  which  is  proper  to  the  per- 
ception of  spiritual  things.  The  vicious  one  is  the  intellectual 
of  the  'sensuous  mind,  which  tends  downward,  and  with  diffi- 

1  **  That  is, '  an  inevitable  Uw.* "  —  TramlaUfr's  note,  Adrastia  ia  another  name  for 
Nemesifl. 
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coltj  perceives  trath,  such  as  it  is.  The  wings  of  the  soni  are 
spiritual  truths  by  which  it  ascends  towards  heaven  and  the 
Divine.  Following  the  gods  in  their  course  signifies  heavenly 
life,  which  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  borne  down  by  worldly 
and  sensual  desires  and  passions. 

And  putting  all  things  together,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see 
that  somewhat  similar  revolutions  are  here  meant  as  in  the 
fiible  from  the  ^*  Statesman,"  which  has  been  thus  far  explained 
in  this  chapter,  with  this  exception,  that  there,  the  revolution  of 
the  snccessive  ages  of  the  human  race  at  large  are  at  first  more 
especially  referred  to ;  but  here,  those  of  the  individual  soul. 
For  example,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  here  an  ascent  to 
a  feast  and  banquet,  and  consequently  a  descent  following; 
that  is  to  say,  a  revolution  of  states  more  interior  and  nearer 
to  heaven,  succeeded  by  more  external  ones.  And  this  espe- 
cially is  to  be  noted,  that  whosoever  has  successfully  accom- 
plished the  whole  revolution,  following  the  gods,  and  having 
obtained  a  view  of  the  true  essences  of  things,  shall  always  be 
firee  from  harm.  For  this  represents  a  state  like  that  of  the 
heavenly  man,  who  has  a  perception  of  the  truth  of  interior 
things,  and  who,  in  the  whole  of  his  circle  of  spiritual  states, 
remains  within  the  sphere  of  heavenly  good,  and  consequently 
in  safetv  from  evil.  Such  a  state  is  also  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing  part  of  Plato's  account  of  the  Golden  Age,  to  which  I 
now  return,  refraining  from  particular  comment  on  the  extract 
here  introduced. 

*^  Divine  dsemons,  too,  had  a  share,  afler  the  manner  of  shepherds 
in  animals,  according  to  genera  and  herds,  each  being  sufiicient  for  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  several  particulars  over  which  he  presided  ;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  of  a  wild  nature,  no  eating  of  each  other,  no 
war,  nor  sedition  of  any  kind." 

The  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  dcemons^^  or  guardian  spirits,  has 
already  been  treated  of.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  divine 
daemons  are  said  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  sufficient  for  all 
things  under  their  care,  so  that  there  was  nothing  wild,  no  war, 
&c. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  then  able  to  keep  mankind 

1  We  most  be  eareftil  to  recollect  that  this  word  had  originally  only  a  good  significa- 
tion,  and  that  its  application  to  evil  spirits  was  of  a  much  later  date. 
VOL.  XL.  17 
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wholly  within  the  sphere  of  good  influences,  fkr  otherwise  fi*om 
what  was  afterwards  the  case. 

Still  one  more  observation  seems  to  be  called  for  upon  Plato's 
account  of  the  Golden  Age.  He  says :  —  "  What  is  said  respect- 
ing the  spontaneous  life  of  men,  has  been  stated  on  this  account. 
The  Deity  himself  tended  them,  and  was  their  protector  ;  just  as 
men  now,  being  an  animal  more  divine  than  others,  tend  other 
races  meaner  than  themselves ;  and  as  He  tended  them,  there 
were  no  forms  of  state  or  polity,  nor  a  property  in  women  and 
children  ;  for  all  these  were  restored  to  life  from  the  earth,  and 
had  no  recollection  of  former  events." 

^^  On  this  account,"  must  be  understood  to  mean,  on  account 
of  what  is  next  said.  Thus  Plato  connects  the  doctrine  of  the 
spontaneous  life  of  men,  with  that  of  their  being  under  the  im- 
mediate care  and  guidance  of  the  Divine.  By  "  spontaneous 
life,"  he  can  hardly  mean  any  thing  else  than  their  being  bom 
from  the  earth,  which  is  mentioned  in  chap,  vii.,  where  also  an 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  figment  is  given ;  namely, 
that  it  denotes  the  state  of  those  who  are  taught  and  led  imme- 
diately of  the  Lord,  and  not  mediately  by  each  other,  or  by 
means  of  truths  externally  learned  and  received.  And  so  we 
have  the  idea  of  a  truly  heavenly  state  brought  to  view  in  this 
description,  —  one  in  which  there  was  no  need  of  outward  forms 
of  government  and  polity,  as  at  present,  and  when,  therefore, 
they  did  not  exist.  As  to  what  is  said  of  their  having  no  recol- 
lection of  former  events,  this  refers  to  the  notion,  very  commonly 
entertained  among  the  ancients,  of  the  preexistence  of  souls. 
But  as  the  incorporation  of  this  doctrine,  though  a  false  one,  in 
the  story,  does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  truth  of  the 
rest,  it  seems  needless  to  spend  words  upon  it.  And  here,  for 
the  present,  I  dismiss  Plato. 


GIVING  TO  THE  LORD. 


It  is  for  every  man,  in  his  own  freedom,  to  take  his  proper 
position  with  respect  to  the  Lord.  Of  ourselves  we  can  do 
nothing.    All  power  is  imparted  to  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 
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In  our  hearts  we  should  never  cease  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment. Our  lives  should  be  the  constant  and  visible  expression 
of  it. 

The  Lord  loves  us  with  infinite  love.  Of  this  we  may  be 
sure,  whether  we  seek  to  do  His  will  or  not.  But  our  duty  is 
not  discharged  by  suffering  Him  to  love  us.  We  must  love 
Him  in  return.  By  every  means  at  our  command,  we  must  be 
ready  to  signify  our  recognition  of  His  never-failing  goodness 
towards  us.  Jacob  was  right  in  vowing  his  vow,  when  he 
learned  of  the  infinite  love  and  care  with  which  he  was  watched 
and  guarded.  To  say  to  his  Divine  Benefactor,  ^'  Of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee,"  ^  was 
a  small  acknowledgment  to  make  of  the  blessings  which  were 
assured  to  him. 

Tet  the  Lord  loved  Jacob  no  more  than  He  loves  each  one 
of  us.  The  blessings  which  He  showered  upon  him  were  no 
greater  than  those  which  He  desires  to  give  to  every  man  ; 
though  on  account  of  the  different  nature  and  circumstances  of 
different  men,  they  cannot  profitably  receive  precisely  the  same 
form  or  manifestation  of  the  Divine  favor ;  and  it  is  as  much 
incumbent  on  all  others  as  it  was  on  Jacob,  to  acknowledge  the 
Lord  as  the  giver  of  all.  good  things,  and  to  make,  in  every 
possible  way,  some  tangible  return  for  His  benefits. 

The  chief  thing  is,  to  really  believe  and  feel  that  the  Lord  is 
the  giver.  Thousands  of  people  profess  this  belief,  who  do  not, 
in  their  hearts,  make  any  such  acknowledgment.  They  virtually 
have  no  other  idea,  than  that  they  themselves,  by  their  own 
inherent  power,  acquire  worldly  riches,  or  knowledge,  or  wis- 
dom, or  whatever  else  they  esteem  most  desirable  ;  and  because 
they  feel  that  they  have  gained  it  for  themselves,  they  wish  to 
keep  and  use  it  for  themselves.  They  assume  that  it  is  their  otcn^ 
and  tliat  they  may  do  with  it  exactly  what  they  please ;  but  if 
they  really  believed  that  it  was  all  from  the  Lord,  and  that  it 
was  all  in  the  truest  sense  His,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  their 
desire  of  appropriating  it  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  His 
service. 

That  God  has  made  all  things,  and  has  given  to  men  what- 
ever they  possess  and  enjoy,  is  the  universal  teaching  of  religion. 

1  Gen.  zzviii.  23. 
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But  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  go  much  further  even 
than  this.     They  show  that  the  Lord  not  only  made  all  things, 
and  gave  them  to  us,  but  that  He  is  forever  making  and  giving 
them.     Nothing  anywhere  exists,  except  by  direct  or  indirect 
communication  from  Him.     Preservation  is  continual  creation. 
We  live,  because  the  Lord  is  at  this  instant  creating  us,  as  truly 
as  at  the  time  of  our  birth.    Were  His  vitalizing  influence  to  be 
withdrawn  but  for  a  single  moment,  the  whole  universe  would 
perish.     Hence,  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense.  He  is  the  All 
of  all  things  that  He  has  made.     We  cannot  say  that  we  have 
any  thing,  or  that  we   are   any  thing,  except  as  from   Him. 
Why,  then,   should  we   cling   to   honors,   riches,  fame,   and 
call  them  our  own  ?     They  may  be,  indeed,  in  our  keeping ; 
they  may  be,  as  it  were,  loaned  to  us,  so  that  our  names  are 
associated  with  them ;  but  if  any  one  praises  us  for  our  good 
works,  or   congratulates   us   on   our  great  possessions,  should 
we  not  point  upward  to  the  Lord,  and  think  in   our  hearts, 
as  well  as  say  with  our  lips,  ^^  These  things  are  not  of  us,  but 
of  Him  "  ?     And  if  we  really  feel  that  this  is  so,  we  can  hold 
nothing  back  from  Him.     Nay,  whatever  we  have,  we  keep  as 
it  were  in  trust  for  Him.     Willingly,  yes,  happily,  will  we  give 
it  up,  if  He  requires  it  at  our  hands.     But  while  any  property 
is  in  our  keeping,  we  should  feel  that  we  are  responsible  to  Him 
for  its  good  use  ;  we  should  seek  to  employ  it  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  conceive  to  be  His  preferences.     We  may 
call  it  ours  in  the  imperfect  language  of  earth ;  but  we  must 
treat  it  only  as  His.    Hence  there  is  abundant  need  of  spiritual 
light  on  the  question  as  to  how  material  property  is  to  be  dealt 
with.    Here  is  an  ample  field  for  conscience  and  religious  prin- 
ciple to  work  in. 

In  the  first  place,  if  one  wishes  to  dispense  his  worldlv 
property  in  the  love  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  acting  only  as  the 
steward  of  Him  to  whom  it  really  belongs,  he  must  employ  it 
usefully  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  idea  of  itse  must  be  paramount  to 
all  others,  in  the  disposition  which  he  makes  of  it.  Mere  per- 
sonal gratification  and  self-seeking  should  therefore  fall  into  tlie 
background.  They  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of  as 
ends  in  themselves,  and  they  certainly  are  not  worthy  means  to 
any  other  end.     But  the  one  great  object  of  our  life  here  — 
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an  object  which  is  perfectly  exemplified  in  the  whole  order  of 
creation  —  is,  that  we  may  learn  to  live  primarily  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  not  for  our  own  enjoyment.  Rather,  we  should 
say,  out  of  a  life  of  active  usefulness  the  purest  enjoyment 
springs.  Hence  we  may  justly  say,  that  use  is  the  principal 
end  for  which  worldly  property  is  given,  and  to  which  it  should 
be  applied.  That  man  who  looks  back  over  any  portion  of  his 
life,  and  finds  that  he  has  spent  money  for  other  than  useful 
purposes,  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  not  been  mov- 
ing in  the  current  of  Divine  Providence. 

It  is  beyond  question  the  duty  of  every  one  to  provide  him- 
self with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  must  do  this  for  the  very 
sake  of  his  usefulness.  Without  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  he 
is  unfitted  for  the  performance  of  any  service  to  mankind.  Food, 
raiment,  and  shelter,  therefore,  he  must  have. 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  things  which  are  harmless  in 
themselves,  and  add  to  the  rational  and  innocent  enjoyment  of 
life.  No  one  can  be  occupied  uninterruptedly  in  active  pur- 
suits. In  order  to  perform  his  duties  as  he  ought,  every  man 
must  have  some  time  for  rest  and  recreation ;  and  the  means 
by  which  recreation  is  procured  are  more  or  less  costly.  It  is 
always  a  serious  question,  how  far  one  may  go  in  obtaining 
these  pleasant  and  beautiful  things,  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  yet,  when  rightly 
used,  exert  a  healthful  and  beneficial  influence.  It  is  a 
question  which  no  man  can  answer  with  exactitude  for  any 
other  man.  But  making  all  allowance  for  individual  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  as  well  as  of  character  and  taste,  we  may 
truly  say,  that  he  who  in  all  the  doings  of  life  pays  primary 
attention  to  use,  and  conscientiously  endeavors  to  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  subject  of  his  expenditures  the  light  of  a  religious 
principle,  is  not  likely  to  go  seriously  astray.  It  will  be  utterly 
distasteful  to  him  to  spend  money  for  mere  purposes  of  display, 
or  at  the  capricious  bidding  of  fashion.  For  such  a  course  he 
will  fail  to  discover  any  spiritual  justification ;  but  he  will  be 
satisfied  only  with  that  employment  of  his  means,  which  in  his 
judgment  is  productive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  his  fellow-men  :  directly,  by  way  of  positive 
seryice  performed  by  him  for  them ;  indirectly,  by  way  of  re- 
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caperating  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  for  the  more  efficient 
performance  of  that  service. 

But  this  rule  is  commonly  reversed.  The  general  feeling  is, 
that  a  man  may  properly  expend  what  money  he  wishes  for  his 
own  self-gratification  ;  and  then,  if  he  has  any  thing  left,  may 
bestow  it  on  objects  outside  of  himself.  That  other  duties  may 
be  more  pressing  than  that  of  ministering  to  his  own  personal 
pleasure,  he  hardly  allows  himself  to  consider.  The  idea  that 
he  is  an  agent  or  factor  of  the  Lord  in  the  distribution  of  Divine 
blessings,  is  far  from  his  thoughts. 

But  he  who  is  faithful  in  his  stewardship,  earnestly  and  pray- 
erfully endeavors  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  various  uses.  He  does  not,  for  example,  look  upon 
the  adornment  of  his  house  or  garden  as  being  of  equal  con- 
sequence with  the  discharge  of  his  obligations  to  his  church  or 
country.  He  could  not,  with  a  clear  conscience,  indulge  him* 
self  in  needless  luxuries,  if  he  knew  that  the  industrious  and 
deserving  poor  were  famishing  at  his  gates.  Tiie  different  uses 
are  arranged  with  some  distinctness  in  his  mind,  and  the  lesser 
are  subordinate  to  the  greater.  By  this  careful  consideration 
of  his  duties,  he  is  led  to  graduate  his  expenses  according  to  his 
means.  No  one  has  a  right  to  give  away  to  others  what  is  not 
in  the  ordinary  sense  his  own.  Even  less,  if  it  were  possible,  is 
one  justified  in  expending  needlessly  on  himself  what  is  not  his 
own.  But  every  man  who  has  any  thing  remaining  from  his 
yearly  or  monthly  income,  afler  his  actual  necessities  are  pro- 
vided for,  should  religiously  think  within  himself  in  what  way 
he  can  best  use  it,  so  as  to  subserve  the  Divine  purposes.  How 
much  shall  he  lay  by  for  time  of  future  need  ?  How  much  shall 
he  appropriate  to  his  own  harmless,  and  it  may  be,  useful  recre- 
ations ?  How  much  shall  he  pay  to  the  Lord,  and  in  what 
manner  ? 

Jacob  said,  ^^  Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee."  And  this  practice  was  continued, 
by  Divine  command,  among  his  descendants.  Tiiey  brought 
a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  each  year,  as  an  ofiering  to  Je- 
hovah, to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Levites,  and  the  ser- 
vices of  religion. 

Specifically,  a  man  may  be  said  to  give  to  the  Lord,  when  he 
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Toluntarilv  takes  what  he  might  have  applied  to  his  individual 
purposes,  and  dedicates  it  to  objects  in  which  he  has  no  direct 
self-interest.  Though  strictly  speaking,  all  that  he  has  belongs 
to  the  Lord,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should,  without  destroying 
his  capacity  for  future  usefulness,  literally  and  actually  give  up 
eveiy  thing  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  So,  instead  of  doing 
this,  he  appropriates  a  definite  and  stated  portion  of  that  which 
the  Lord  has  placed  in  his  keeping.  A  specific  part  represents 
the  whole.  It  is  not  the  whole,  but  it  represents  the  whole,  and 
indicates  a  willingness  to  give  up  the  whole,  if  need  be,  with- 
out the  slightest  reservation.  Especially  is  this  the  meaning  of 
a  tenth  part,  or  a  tithe,  when  spoken  of  in  the.  Word.  Hence 
the  practice  of  paying  tithes  appears  to  have  come  down  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  to  Israel  himself,  from  remote  antiquity. 
The  first  mention  made  of  it  is  with  refei*ence  to  Melcliizedek 
King  of  Salem,  who  was  ^^  the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God." 
To  him  Abram,  after  returning  with  his  booty  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  four  kings,  gave  "  tithes  of  all." 

It  is  not  for  any  one,  in  the  lack  of  positive  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  strict  duty  of  all  men  to  pay 
exactly  one  tenth  part  of  their  yearly  produce  or  income,  for 
the  support  of  the  Church,  or  othei*  charitable  uses.  But  is  it 
not  incumbent  on  every  human  being  who  strives  to  lead  a 
truly  Christian  life,  to  acknowledge  by  acts  as  well  as  by  words, 
that  all  he  has  is  from  his  Father  in  heaven?  If  he  is  not 
wilUng  to  make  the  acknowledgment  in  aot^  he  may  well  ques- 
tion in  his  own  mind  whether  he  makes  it  at  all.  And  what 
more  certain  way  of  accomplishing  this  desired  result,  than  for 
each  one  to  sit  down,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and  humility, 
to  set  apart  a  specific  portion  of  his  daily,  weekly,  or  yearly 
earnings  for  the  service  of  the  Lord ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
for  purposes  from  which  all  thoughts  of  self,  or  of  one's  own 
personal  advantage,  are  rigorously  excluded  ?  Since  he  cannot 
give  the  whole,  let  him  appropriate  a  part  which  shall  ad- 
equately represent  the  whole ;  and  this  part,  being  once  appro- 
priated, should  be  held  sacred  to  its  use.  No  covetous  feelings 
which  might  afterwards  arise,  should  be  suffered  to  divert  it  to 
UDWorthier  purposes. 

Such  a  habit  as  that  which  has  been  suggested,  and  to  which 
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the  Scriptures  give  their  undoubted  sanction,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  good  in  many  ways.  It  would  lay  open  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  every  man  the  whole  question  of  his  accountability 
to  the  Lord  for  the  use  of  those  things  which  he  possesses.  He 
would  ask  himself  whether  he  selfishly  hoards  that  which  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  doing  good  service.  He  would  ask  himself 
whether  he  is  unduly  ministering  to  his  own  personal  ends  and 
pleasures.  Surely  nothing  but  good  could  accrue  to  him  who 
conscientiously  engaged  in  this  kind  of  self-examination. 

It  would  be  the  best  way  for  men,  especially  those  who  are 
bound  together  by  religious  sympathy,  to  encourage  each  other 
in  this  course.  But  if  the  course  is  right  in  itself,  no  one  should 
wait  for  his  brethren  to  adopt  it,  before  he  can  move  in  the 
matter.  Like  every  other  duty,  it  should  be  done  because 
it  is  duty,  without  regard  to  the  doings  and  sayings  of  other 
men. 

There  is  no  one,  however  poor  in  worldly  substance,  who  has 
not  his  obligations  to  fulfill  in  this  regard.  When  the  neces- 
sities of  life  are  provided  for,  it  is  for  each  and  all  of  ns  to 
quietly  reckon  with  ourselves,  in  what  way  we  shall  outwardly 
signify  that  all  we  have  is  from  the  Lord.  He  Himself,  when 
He  was  in  the  world,  spoke  approvingly  of  the  widow,  who 
cast  a  single  mite  into  the  treasury ;  for  it  was  all  her  living. 
And  this  approval  is  surely  nothing  less  than  an  invitation  to 
each  and  all  of  us  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


PASSAGE   OVER  THE  GENNESARET. 

It  is  a  wonderful  fact  in  regard  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord  — 
the  Sacred  Scripture  —  that  it  is  everywhere  full  of  spiritual 
instruction  ;  and  that  it  is  as  full  of  such  instruction  where  the 
letter  treats  wholly  of  natural  things,  as  where  it  brings  more 
or  less  distinctly  to  view  religious  truth. 

This  is  true  of  the  account  contained  in  some  of  the  Go«* 
pels,  of  the  passage  of  the  Lord  with  His  disciples  over  the 
Sea  of  Gennesaret,  and  of  the  incidents  connected  with  that 
passage. 
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In  remai^incr  upon  the  internal  meanin<r  of  this,  we  will  first 
consider  what  is  involved  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  dis- 
ciples, ^^  Let  ds  pass  over  to  the  other  side." 

The  other  side  of  the  lake  was  the  side  towards  the  east, 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was. 
The  river  Jordan  enters  the  lake  on  the  north  end,  and  flows 
from  the  south  end.  This  river,  together  with  the  lake  through 
which  it  passes,  constitutes  the  easterly  boundary  line  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  This  land,  in  connection  with  the  country 
adjacent  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  representative  of  the 
Church.  It  has  this  representative  character  in  an  especial 
sense,  because,  in  the  Divine  Providence,  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Church  in  those  ancient  times  when  the  correspondence  of 
natural  things  with  spiritual  was  understood  ;  and,  though  men 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  it  is  from  the  representative 
character  of  this  land,  that  there  is  such  a  special  interest 
in  the  Church  at  the  present  day  in  every  thing  appertaining 
to  it 

It  is,  moreover,  on  account  of  the  representative  character  of 
the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Scriptures  appear  to 
temch  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  that  land,  and  their  dwell- 
ing there  in  peace  and  prosperity  forever.  The  meaning  of  this 
is  not  that  there  is  to  be  a  litej*al  restoration  of  the  Jews,  but 
that  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  which  has  been  desolated,  shall 
be  restored  upon  the  earth ;  and  that  not  literal,  but  real  Jews, 
that  is,  men  who  have  the  Church  really  in  them,  shall  con- 
stitute it ;  and  that  generation  and  generation  of  such  men  shall 
succeed  each  other,  onward,  forever. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  this  representative  character  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  adjacent  country,  in  order  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  passing  over  from  the  westerly  to  the  easterly  side 
of  the  lake.  The  westerly  side  was  the  land  of  Canaan  proper. 
Consequently,  it  denotes  what  is  internal ;  for  internal  things 
are  what  properly  constitute  the  Church  ;  and  what  is  external 
is  of  the  Church  only  as  it  has  in  it  what  is  internal.  The 
country  adjacent  to  the  lake  and  the  Jordan,  on  the  other  side, 
represents  what  is  external.  The  meaning,  then,  of  the  ex- 
pression used  by  the  Lord  to  the  disciples,  ^*  Let  us  go  over 
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to  the  other  side,"  is,  let  us  pass  over  or  descend  to  what  ii 
external. 

Let  OS  now  attend  to  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this. 
Let  us  consider  what  of  importance  is  involved  in  tlie  Lord's 
true  disciples  descending  from  what  is  internal  to  what  is  ex- 
ternal ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  He  would  counsel  passing 
over  to  the  other  side,  unless  that  which  it  involves  were  of  vital 
importance. 

The  Lord  had  been  giving  instruction  to  His  disciples.  He 
had  taught  the  multitude  in  parables,  but  He  had  explained 
all  things  to  them. 

The  Lord's  true  disciples  are  persons  who,  on  account  of  their 
shunning  evils  as  sins  in  obedience  to  His  commandments,  are 
receptive  of  what  is  good  from  Him.  This  good  gives  them  an 
affection  for  His  truth,  —  the  genuine  truth  of  His  Word,  —  a 
love  for  it  for  its  own  sake.  Because  they  have  this  aifection 
for  the  truth.  He  opens  it  to  them :  He  explains  to  them  the 
parables  in  which  He  speaks  to  others. 

Now  when,  by  putting  away  evils,  we  have  become  receptive 
of  what  is  good  from  the  Lord ;  when  our  hearts  are  open  to 
Him,  and  His  love  flows  in  and  moves  them ;  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence, we  have  an  affection  for,  see,  acknowledge,  and  receive 
His  truth,  the  truth  of  His  Word,  we  are  in  an  interior  state* 
We  contemplate  the  truth  in  quiet  and  peaceful  meditation, 
removed  more  or  less  from  those  things  appertaining  to  us  ex- 
ternally, which  would  cause  darkness,  doubt,  and  disturbance. 

The  interior  and  exterior  parts  of  our  minds  are  what  are 
spoken  of  by  Paul  as  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  He  also  speaks 
of  the  inward  man^  and  sometimes  calls  it  the  mindy  and  of 
^^  delighting  in  the  law  of  God  afler  the  inward  man,"  also,  of 
^^  another  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind." 

When  we  receive  the  Divine  truth  with  affection,  we  are,  at 
first,  in  what  is  here  meant  by  our  inward  man.  For  example, 
when  we  receive  the  truth,  that  we  ought  to  love  our  enemies, 
and  do  good  to  others  for  the  sake  of  their  good  as  our  end, 
that  truth  is,  at  first,  in  our  inward  man,  which,  for  the  time, 
is  undisturbed  by  the  outer  man,  or  the  flesh.  The  disciples, 
to  whom  the  Lord  had  been  opening  the  parables,  denote  persons 
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who  have  been  receiving  instruction  in  truth  from  the  Scriptures, 

ind  who  imbibe  it  with  affection  In  their  inward  man.     The 

Lord's  words,  ^*  Let  us  pass  over  to  the  other  side,"  denote  that 

His  wisdom  dictates,  that,  after  we  have  received  the  Divine 

truth  with  affection  in  our  inward  man ;   after  we  have  in  our 

inmost  heart  acknowledged  it  to  be  good,  we  should  pass  over 

or  descend  to  our  outward  man  ;  in  other  words,  should  come 

into  those  things  that  make  our  life  in  the  world,  or  into  that 

part  of  our  mind  which  is  especially  active  in  our  worldly  work 

or  occupation.     In  this  part  of  our  mind  selfish  and  worldly 

loves  have,  as  it  were,  a  habitation.     Here  dwell  self-love  and 

love  of  the  world.     Here  we  find  no  pleasure  in  the  good  of 

others,  but  only  pain,  except  as  their  good  may  in  some  way 

conduce  to  ours. 

This  state  and  condition  of  our  external  man  is  represented 
in  what  occurred  when  the  Lord  and  the  disciples  arrived  at  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  We  read,  "  When  He  was  come  out  of 
the  ship,  immediately  there  met  Him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man 
with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs, 
tnd  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains  :  because  that 
he  had  often  been  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains 
had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in 
pieces ;  neither  could  any  man  tame  him."     Mark  v.  2-4. 

The  dwelling  of  the  man  with  the  unclean  spirit  in  the  tombs, 
uid  the  impossibility  of  binding  him,  are  striking  symbols  of  the 
•tate  of  the  outward  man  before  regeneration.     For,  a  state  of 
>df.love  is  a  state  of  spiritual  death :  where  that  reigns  is  death ; 
uid  he  who  dwells  in  self-love,  and  has  no  regard  for  his  neigh- 
hor,  dwells  in  the  tombs.     Such  a  person,  also,  cannot  be  re- 
strained by  the  bonds  of  justice  and  charity,  but  immediately 
hreaks  them  in  pieces.     Moreover,  it  is  said  that  the  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  besought  the  Lord  that  He  would 
depart  out  of  their  coasts ;  and  this  represents  to  us  the  utter 
<7position  of  our  outward  man  or  flesh  to  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
life  opposite  to  self-love  which  He  teaches. 

But  why  does  the  Lord  wish  us  to  go  over  to  the  other  side,  — 
to  descend  to  our  outward  man,  when  we  have  with  affection 
received  the  truth  in  our  inward  man  ?  It  is  because  the  basis 
of  our  life  in  tliis'world,  nay,  in  the  other  also,  is  in  our  exter- 
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nal  man.  Who  does  not  know  that  a  man  really  t>,  according 
to  the  principles  that  govern  him  in  his  habitual  employment  ? 
Suppose  a  man  in  his  work  from  day  to  day  is  only  looking  oat 
for  himselC^  and  has  no  regard  for  his  neighbor's  good,  except 
so  far  as  he  must  to  secure  his  own.  Every  one  knows  that  thii 
makes  him  a  selfish,  and  really  bad  man ;  and  every  one  also 
knows  that  in  order  to  possess  any  real  excellence  of  character, 
a  man  must  bring  some  real,  honest  regard  for  the  Lord  and 
his  neighbor  into  that  part  of  his  mind  which  enters  into  the 
works  of  his  life,  and  gives  them  their  character. 

The  Lord,  then,  teaches  those  whom  He  has  instructed  in  the 
truth,  to  go  over  to  the  other  side,  because  the  other  side,  the  out- 
side, is  where  the  great  obstacles  to  the  truth  lie ;  which  obstacles 
must  be  encountered  and  overcome,  or  it  cannot  abide  with  ns. 

But  on  the  passage  over  the  sea,  there  arose  a  great  storm  of 
wind  ;  and  the  waves  beat  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  filled. 

This  describes,  by  correspondence,  what  the  Lord*s  disciples 
encounter,  in  going  from  the  inward  to  the  outward  man,— 
from  the  spirit  to  the  flesh.  The  natural  perils  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  the  passage  over  the  lake,  represent  the  spir- 
itual perils  encountered  in  the  corresponding  work. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  what  the  spiritual  perils  are, 
which  they  meet  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  into  the 
outer  man  the  divine  truth  they  have  received  in  the  inward 
man,  to  consider  what  is  denoted  by  a  ship,  what  by  its  being 
filled,  and  what  by  the  storm  of  wind  that  so  endangered  its 
safety. 

A  ship,  then,  denotes  definite  doctrines  of  truth.  It  has  such 
a  meaning,  because  it  performs  a  corresponding  use.  The  waters 
of  the  sea  represent  the  boundless  store  of  facts  and  knowledge 
which  is  placed  within  our  reach  in  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 
Without  doctrine  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  —  doctrine  instructs 
ing  us  in  regard  to  their  real  practical  meaning,  —  we  should  be 
swallowed  up  in  them  as  in  water  beyond  our  depth,  and  we 
could  not  make  them  the  support  and  guide  of  our  life.  The 
letter  of  the  Scriptures  consists  of  parables  ;  that  is,  of  more  or 
less  obscure  portions,  which  cannot  be  understood  without  ex- 
planation ;  and  doctrine  is  what  explains  them.  The  Lord's 
opening  the  letter  to  His  disciples  in  interior  states,  and  by  man- 
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ifissting  its  meaning,  provides  them  with  the  doctrine,  by  means 
of  which  they  are  enabled  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side,  —  the 
cater  part  of  their  minds  which  is  active  in  their  worldly  em- 
ployment. The  great  means  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  pass 
mtelj  from  an  interior  state  in  which  we  are  instructed  by  the 
Lord,  and  in  which  real  truths  are  opened  to  us,  to  the  lower 
things  of  our  life,  is  the  doctrine,  which,  in  the  interior  state.  He 
teaches  us,  and  which,  in  that  state,  we  love  and  receive.  He 
enables  us,  for  example,  to  understand  and  love  this  truth,  that 
we  ought  to  love  and  do  good  to  others  without  the  end  of  reward 
to  ourselves,  —  that  we  ought  to  do  it  from  love  of  their  good. 
It  18  only  by  means  of  such  doctrine,  interiorly  acknowledged 
and  loved,  that  we  can  be  carried  safely  to  the  other  side  ;  that 
we  can  avoid  being  lost,  —  swallowed  in  the  obscurities  of  the 
letter  of  the  Scriptures,  when  we  go  forth  to  our  worldly  duties. 
By  the  ship,  then,  is  meant  definite  truth  of  doctrine,  which 
we  have  received  from  the  Lord  with  afiection,  when  He  opened 
to  us  the  Scriptures. 

But  what  of  the  storm  ?  This,  of  course,  denotes  what  puts 
in  peril  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Lord's  disciples ;  because  the 
storm  puts  the  ship  in  danger,  and  the  lives  of  its  passengers 
depend  upon  its  preservation.  But  what  is  it  upon  which  the 
life  of  the  disciples  depends,  when  they  come  fortii  from  the  in- 
ward to  the  outward  man,  —  when  they  come  forth  from  states 
of  inward  reception  to  the  works  of  their  worldly  life  ?  It  de- 
pends upon  their  living  in  the  world,  and  acting  in  their  works 
in  the  world,  in  accordance  with  what  the  Lord  has  taught 
them  to  be  good,  and  which,  in  their  inward  man,  they  have 
received  as  good.  Upon  this  they  feel  that  their  life  and  their 
eternal  happiness  depends ;  and  whatever  raises  a  doubt  as  to 
success  in  their  efforts  to  bring  into  their  works  in  the  world 
the  things  which  in  their  inward  man  they  love,  seems  to  them 
to  involve  an  equal  doubt  as  to  the  life  of  their  souls. 

Mow,  what  is  it  that  raises  a  doubt  as  to  our  being  able,  for 
example,  to  act  in  the  world,  fill  our  place,  whatever  it  may 
be,  from  pure  love  of  our  neighbor's  good  ?  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  the  loves  of  self  and  the  world,  which  make 
the  very  life  of  our  outer  man.  When  we  undertake  to  go  here 
in  our  ship,  the  loves  that  rise  up  in  opposition,  and  the  infer- 
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nal  influences,  which,  through  these  loves,  have  access  to  us, 
threaten  to  overwhelm  us. 

It  is  said,  ^^  The  storm  of  wind  filled  the  ship."  When  a  ship 
is  filled  with  water,  it  ceases  to  be  manageable,  and  is  liable  to 
sink.  Our  ship  is  filled  with  water,  seems  incapable  of  sus- 
taining us,  and  seems  ready  to  sink,  when  selfish  and  worldly 
loves  are  felt  to  have  such  power  in  us,  that  we  despair  of  being 
able  to  bring  the  life  of  our  doctrine  into  our  worldly  uses,  — 
despair  of  being  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  we  en- 
counter. 

What,  now,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Lord's  being 
asleep  when  these  things  were  occurring  ?  and  by  the  disciples 
awaking  Him,  and  appealing  to  Him  to  save  them  from  per- 
ishing ? 

The  meaning  of  the  Lord  being  asleep,  is  not  that  He  is  not 
caring  for  us,  and  attending  to  our  situation,  when  we  are  in 
such  trials ;  but  that,  because  we  are  trusting  in  ourselves, 
acting  in  our  own  strength,  and  not  looking  to  Him,  we  are 
insensible  of  His  care,  and  are  in  no  state  to  receive  His  help. 

Waking  the  Lord,  and  appealing  to  Him  for  aid,  denote 
coming  to  a  sense  of  our  own  inability,  and  of  our  need  of  help 
from  Him. 

The  Lord  appears  to  us  to  awake  and  to  care  for  us  when  we 
despair  of  success,  because  when  we  become  sensible  of  our  own 
weakness,  and  see  that  our  ship  must  perish,  and  ourselves  with 
it,  unless  we  have  aid  from  Him,  then  our  self-love  is  really 
broken ;  we  are  really  humbled,  sensible  that  our  safety  is  not 
in  our  ourselves,  and  that  we  must  be  saved,  if  at  all,  by  the 
Lord.  In  tliis  state  we  are  prepared  to  attribute  our  salvation 
to  Him,  and  not  to  ourselves.  Our  flesh,  our  outward  caiiial 
mind,  disposes  us  to  claim  every  thing  to  ourselves,  and  to  ^ve 
ourselves  the  credit  for  every  thing  good ;  and  this  we  should 
do,  if,  by  means  of  the  trials  we  encounter,  this  disposition  of 
our  outer  mind  were  not  broken.  But  when  this  is  subdued, 
and  we  are  ready  heartily  to  attribute  our  salvation  to  the  Lord, 
then  in  an  equal  degree  our  preference  of  our  own  interests 
before  those  of  our  neighbor  is  subdued  ;  and  then  we  can,  in 
some  measure,  bring  true  neighborly  love  into  our  outward 
man,  and  can  act  from  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  this  love  which 
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we  have  inwardly  received,  in  our  outward,  evoiy-day  duties  and 
employnients. 

When  the  disciples  had  come  to  the  Lon],  and  appealed  to 
Him  for  help,  '^  He  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wi::  I,  and  said  unto 
the  sea.  Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
great  calm."  After  this  they  proceeded  safely  to  the  land  — 
to  the  other  side  whither  the  Lord  had  counseled  them  to  pass 
over.  This  represents  the  fact,  that  when  we  come  to  feel  our 
dependence  on  the  Lord  for  strength  to  bring  into  our  life  the 
principles  of  truth  upon  which  our  salvation  depends,  and 
when  we  are  so  humbled  as  to  attribute  our  salvation  to  Him, 
we  are  relieved  from  our  sore  trials,  and  can  quietly  bring  the 
interior  principles  we  have  received  into  our  worldly  life. 

The  substance,  then,  of  what  we  are  taught  in  this  gospel 
narratiTe  is  this :  that  when  we  have  received  Divine  truth 
with  affection  in  our  inward  man,  our  spiritual  life  depends 
upon  bringing  it  into  our  outward  man  ;  that  in  doing  this  we 
encounter  some  trials,  as  a  means  of  humbling  us,  making  us  feel 
our  dependence  on  the  Lord,  and  making  us  willing  to  attribute 
all  our  salvation  to  Him ;  and  that  when  this  end  is  by  means 
of  our  temptations  accomplished,  we  have  peace  restored  to 
us,  and  are  enabled  quietly  to  live  from,  and  according  to,  the 
heavenly  principles  which  we  interiorly  love. 

We  are  disposed  to  add  one  or  two  observations,  intimately 
connected  with  our  subject,  or  arising  out  of  it. 

One  observation  is  this  :  the  trials  to  which  the  Lord's  dis- 
ciples are  subjected  in  bringing  into  their  outward  life  prin- 
ciples which  they  inwardly  receive  and  love,  are  sometimes 
merely  inward  trials,  —  trials  of  mind ;  and  sometimes  they 
are  not  merely  such,  but  have  connected  with  them  outward 
troubles  and  misfortunes,  —  those  which  affect  the  body,  and 
the  worldly  circumstances  and  condition.  Sometimes  the  pres- 
ence and  operation  of  selfish  loves,  and  the  infernal  influences 
which  excite  them,  are  only  seen  and  felt  within ;  but  some- 
times those  loves  and  influences  produce  outward  disturbances 
and  commotions  corresponding  to  the  inward  ones.  The  in- 
ward troubles  alone  are  very  painful ;  but  much  more  so,  are 
the  inward  and  outward  combined.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord 
that  we  should  be  humbled,  and  should  acknowledge  and  trust 
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Him  from  the  inward  trials  only  ;  but  when  outward  ones  can 
be  made  especially  conducive  to  this  end,  He  permits  them 
also.  But  whether  the  trials  permitted  to  humble  us  are  merely 
inward,  or  are  both  inward  and  outward,  they  are  brought  to 
a  termination  when  their  end  is  answered.  When  we  are  made 
sensible  that  we  shall  perish  unless  the  Lord  saves  us,  and 
when  we  come  to  Uim  for  help,  whether  we  are  merely  tossed 
upon  a  sea  of  spiritual  trouble,  or  upon  one  of  spiritual  and 
natural  trouble  at  the  same  time,  *^  He  rebukes  the  wind,  and 
says  unto  the  sea.  Peace,  be  still." 

Another  observation  has  relation  to  the  importance  of  bearing 
in  mind  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  tribulations  represented 
by  the  perils  of  the  disciples  in  their  ship  upon  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret. 

The  cause  of  the  struggles  which  these  perils  bring  to  view, 
is  the  opposition  of  the  outward  to  the  inward  man,  —  the  flesh 
to  the  spirit.  What  causes  the  inward  distress,  and  the  out- 
ward, too,  if  that  is  rendered  necessary,  is  the  unwillingness  of 
our  outward  man  to  be  subject  to  those  principles  which  in  our 
inward  man  we  love,  and  which,  in  that  part  of  us,  wo  know 
to  embrace  eternal  life  and  happiness. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  no  one  can  undergo  the  kind  of 
trials  under  consideration,  unless  he  is  inwardly  receptive  of 
good  from  the  Lord,  and  loves  the  real  truth  of  His  Word. 

As  this  is  so, — as  our  encountering  these  trials  proves  that 
we  are  inwardly  receptive  of  the  loves  that  constitute  heavenly 
life,  therefore,  if  we  are  meeting  them,  we  may  well  feel  thank- 
ful for  the  evidence  aftbrded  by  this  circumstance,  that  our  re- 
generation has  actually  commenced,  and  that  our  inward  man 
is  forming  anew ;  and  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering 
the  Lord's  words  to  such  as  are  in  this  state,  we  may  feel  much 
encouragement ;  for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  of 
those  to  whom  the  following  is  spoken :  *'  Fear  not:  for  I  have 
redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name ;  thou  art  mine. 
When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  and 
through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee :  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither 
shall  tlie  flame  kindle  upon  thee."  ^ 

i  b.  xliii.  1,  2. 
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THE  FESTIVALS. 

I  WOULD  not  be  unkindly  persistent  in  presenting  the  views 
of  those  brethren  in  the  Church,  who,  though  not  Kitualists  in 
the  current  sense  of  "  Ritualism,"  are  sincerelv  desirous  of  sijr- 
nificant  and  impressive  ritual ;  and  who,  though  they  do  not 
urge  as  obligatory  the  keeping  of  the  Festivals,  honestly  believe 
that  they  are  seasons  whose  obser\'ance  Swedenborg  had  no 
thought  of  discountenancing ;  but  when  I  read  the  notes  a|>- 
pended  by  the  Editors  of  the  Magazine  to  the  communications 
in  favor  of  keeping  the  Festivals,  I  feel  that  it  is  right  for  us  who 
love  to  keep  them,  to  deny  that  we  stand  in  the  position  that 
those  notes  imply. 

ITie  notes  are  written  in  the  assumption  that  we  authorita- 
tirely  demand  that  the  festivals  should  be  kept.  We  have  not 
said  any  thing  to  warrant  this  assumption.  We  have  only  en- 
deavored to  show  that  we  are  not  guilty  of  attempts  to  j)ut  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  when  we  observe  ancient  usages  which 
Tfe  think  useful. 

The  notes  express  the  opinion  that  when  Swedenborg  alludes 
to  the  Festivals,  the  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  the  modes  of 
administering  the  sacraments,  he  is  **  not  teaching  the  New 
Church."  I  suppose  this  quoted  phrase  means,  not  giving  rit- 
ual prescripts  for  the  Xew  Church.  Over  against  this  opinion 
'we  will  set  another  opinion,  —  that  in  alluding  to  ancient  usage 
he  does  not  protest  against  what  he  describes. 

If  those  who  have  read  the  communications  and  the  notes 
will  turn  to  T.  C.  R.  667,  where  "  pouring  water "  is  men- 
tioned, and  to  T.  C.  R.  685,  where  the  "  sign  of  the  cross  "  is 
mentioned,  they  will  find  enough  to  show  them  what  we  mean 
in  what  we  say  of  Swede nborg's  allusions  to  sacramental  usage. 

If  it  should  be  concluded  that  the  usages  of  those  few  known 
in  modem  ecclesiastical  history  as  Non-conformists,  and  the 
usages  of  early  Christians  perpetuated  with  slight  variety  by  the 
many,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  until  now,  are  alike  un- 
worthy of  the  regard  of  New  Churchmen,  still  we  could  not 
observe  "  without  our  special  wonder,"  that  they  who  write 
notes  on  our  communications  are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the 
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practices  of  ultra-Protestants,  but  very  much  moved  by  wha 
ever  pertains  to  ancient  Catholic  usage. 

REMARKS. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  correspondent  define  so  fully  tl 
position  of  the  writers  referred  to,  and  freely  acknowledge  thj 
in  part  we  misunderstood  them.  We  think  also  that  our  co: 
respondent  equally  misunderstood  us.  We  had  no  intention  < 
giving  offense,  neither  do  we  think  our  language  will  bear  th] 
construction. 

We  suppose  he  must  have  regarded  what  we  said  about  pa 
ting  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  as  an  accusation.  We  did  in 
so  intend  it.  Swedenborg  says,  "  By  wine  is  signified  trutl 
by  old  wine,  the  truth  of  the  old  or  Jewish  Church  ;  and  I 
bottles  are  signified  those  things  which  contain  ;  by  old  bottle 
the  statutes  and  judgments  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  by  ne 
bottles,  the  precepts  and  commandments  of  the  Lord :  that  tl 
statutes  and  judgments  of  the  Jewish  Church,  which  wei 
principally  concerning  sacrifices  and  representative  worship,  c 
not  accord  with  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  meai 
by  the  words,  *  They  do  not  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles 
else  the  bottles  burst,  and  the  wine  runneth  out ;  bu&  they  pt 
new  wine  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved.*  "  A.  I 
376.  We  suppose  New  Churchmen  generally  understand  this  i 
applying  to  the  relation  of  the  New  CImrch  to  the  past  Christia 
Church,  equally  as  to  that  of  the  Christian  to  the  Jewish. 

But  we  wish  to  be  understood  on  the  subject  in  questioi 
We  are  aware  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  will  b 
and  are,  received  in  very  various  lights.  Some  will  receiv 
them  in  such  a  light  as  to  wish  to  retain  or  revive  the  ritual 
ceremonies,  and  festivals  of  different  portions  of  the  past  Chrii 
tian  Church,  and  perhaps  others ;  and  some  will  receive  th 
doctrines  in  such  a  light  as  to  feel  all  these  things  to  be  obst^ 
cles  rather  than  aids  to  their  worship. 

Now  this  does  not  involve  any  essential  principle  of  tl 
Church.  The  most  important  thing  to  be  considered  is,  thi 
this  is  not,  on  either  side,  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  ma 
ter  of  state  ;  or  rather,  a  matter  of  the  spiritual  life.  Do  m 
all  the  good  influences  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  doctrines,  lei 
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QS  to  wish  to  leave  a  brother  or  a  society  in  freedom  in  this,  and 
not  to  desire  to  persuade  him  or  them  to  adopt  practices  which 
he  finds  do  not  promote  his  spiritual  life  ?  If  some  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  rituals  and  festivals  of  some  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  otliers  may  wish  to  go  back  much  further,  —  back 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  most  ancient  Church,  where  they  had 
no  forms. 

We  know  of  no  forms  to  which  we  feel  any  particular  at- 
tachment, except  the  divinely  appointed  Sacraments,  Baptism 
and  the  Holy  Supper ;  unless  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Word  in 
worship  may  be  regarded  as  a  form :  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  also  in  public  and  social  worship,  we 
think  that  the  simpler  the  forms  the  better.  —  Editors. 


SPIRITUAL   SCIENCE  AND  SPIRITUAL  QUACKERY. 

It  has  always  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  that  quack 
doctors  should  find  so  many  credulous  patients  as  they  do, 
and  the  venders  of  quack  medicines  such  an  extensive  market 
for  their  nostrums ;  while  well  educated  and  judicious  physi- 
cians have  comparatively  but  little  business.  Two  simple  facts, 
however,  explain  the  whole  phenomenon.  One  is,  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  disease  and  disorder,  and  consequent 
suffering,  among  men ;  and  the  other  is,  their  desire  to  be  freed 
from  this  suffering,  without  effort,  and  without  surrendering 
any  of  their  customary  indulgences. 

The  truly  wise  practitioner  looks  for  the  cause  and  origin  of 
sickness  in  some  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  insists  upon 
abstinence  from  the  injurious  practices  which  lead  to  it,  as 
much  as  he  does  upon  medicine,  as  a  condition  of  permanent 
cure  ;  but  the  quack  promises  relief,  ^^  without  change  of  diet 
or  habits  of.  life,"  provided  only  his  pills  and  draughts  be  lib- 
erally swallowed.  The  one  asks  all  kinds  of  troublesome  ques- 
tions, and  hints,  in  an  unpleasant  way,  that  an  excessive  use  of 
tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  or  alcohol,  or  too  little  exercise,  or  too  late 
honrs,  or  an  idle  life,  or  some  other  agreeable  natural  sin,  is 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief;  while  the  other  makes  no  in- 
quiry, and  wants  nothing  but  money  paid  down,  to  insure  a 
certain  restoration  to  health.  Not  that  what  is  called  the  reg- 
ular school  is  itself  altogether  free  from  something  of  the  same 
kind  of  quackery,  nor  does  not  sometimes  also  give  doses  to 
relieve  mere  symptoms,  and  to  palliate  pain,  instead  of  striking 
at  its  causes ;  but  in  general,  it  seeks  to  really  cure,  and  not 
merely  to  appear  to  do  so  ;  while  all  that  the  quack  aims  at,  and 
all  that  is  expected  of  him,  is,  to  give  the  outward  feeling  of 
health,  without  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  system. 
He  promises  license  to  sin  with  immunity  from  penalty ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  meets  with  thousands  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  same  explanation  applies  to  matters 
of  religion,  which  is  the  science  and  art  of  spiritual  medicine, 
as  well  as  to  the  business  of  healing  natural  sickness.  The 
complete  parallelism  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  be- 
tween the  disorders  of  the  one  and  the  disorders  of  the  other, 
plainly  revealed  as  it  is  in  the  Word,  and  corroborated  by  so 
many  observations  and  experiments  of  scientific  observer,  may, 
I  think,  be  assumed  as  an  admitted  principle.  The  Lord  is 
called  the  Great  Physician,  by  preachers  and  writers  of  every 
denomination ;  and  moml  diseases  are  as  freely  spoken  of  as 
physical  ones.  We  of  the  New  Church,  at  all  events,  know 
that  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  correspond,  and  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  health  of  the  natural  body  are  but  the  manifesta- 
tions of  those  which  relate  to  that  of  the  soul. 

If,  then,  we  find  men  preferring  quackery  to  true  medical 
skill  in  treating  their  bodily  ailments,  we  should  also  expect  to 
see  them  prefer  spiritual  quackery  to  true  spiritual  teaching,  for 
the  ailments  of  their  spirits  ;  and  that  the  reason  of  their  con- 
duct in  the  latter  case  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  former,  namely, 
the  consciousness  of  the  pain  of  ill-health,  coupled  with  an  un- 
willingness to  search  out  its  cause,  and  to  make  those  sacrifices 
of  self-gratification,  which  can  alone  effect  a  real  cure. 

For  example,  when  the  seeker  after  spiritual  health  comes  to 
the  New  Church,  to  know  what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved,  lie  is 
directed  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  reform  his  life,  looking  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  assistance  in  the  work.     He  is  told 
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that  regeneration  is  not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gradual  process ; 
that  his  evils  can  only  be  overcome  little  by  little  ;  and  that  as 
fast  as  he  removes  one,  he  must  expect  to  discover  another  ;  that 
he  must  thus  "  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, for  it  is  the  Lord  who  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to 
do ; "  and  that  the  conflict  within  him  will  probably  last  as  long 
as  his  natural  life.  If,  dismayed  at  the  prospect,  he  asks 
whether  there  be  not  some  speedier  and  surer  way  to  heaven, 
we  can  give  him  no  affirmative  answer  ;  and  unless  he  have  a 
sincere  and  earnest  love  of  becoming  good,  —  not  of  merely 
seeming  to  be  so,  —  he  will  probably  turn  away  from  us. 

Then,  perhaps,  comes  along  one  who  tells  him  that  we  are 
all  wrong ;  that  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  is  all  that 
be  needs  ;  that  when  he  has  once  obtained  this,  his  salvation  is 
assurc<l,  no  matter  what  have  been  or  may  be  his  sins  ;  and  that 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  terrified  sinner  may  obtain 
pardon,  and  the  assurance  of  heavenly  happiness.  Is  it  sur- 
prising tluit  he  embraces  so  comfortable  an  offer  ?  The  same 
feeling  which  would  prompt  him  to  dismiss  the  physician  who 
advised  him  that  his  health  had  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  his 
excesses,  joined  to  his  hereditary  predisposition  to  disease,  that 
only  a  long  and  painful  course  of  abstinence  and  exercise  could 
restore  it,  and  to  employ  the  quack  who  promised  instant  relief, 
comes  in  play  here  ;  and  with  what  success,  the  number  of 
camp-meeting  and  revival  converts  made  every  year  sufficiently 
proves.  It  is  quackery  in  competition  with  true  medicine; 
and  the  quackery,  as  yet,  has  the  most  adherents. 

If  it  be  said,  as  it  often  is,  that  this  is  a  caricature,  or,  at 
best,  an  exaggeration,  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  and  that 
even  extreme  Calvinists  insist  upon  a  good  life  as  essential  to 
salvation,  we  reply  that  almost  every  New  Churchman,  who 
has  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  with  members  of  the  so- 
called  evangelical  sects,  meets  with  objections  again  and  again, 
w^liich  prove,  beyond  question,  that  with  them  the  idea  is  up- 
permost, that  they  are  going  to  be  saved  without  any  effort  on 
their  part,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  what  the  Lord  did 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  fonnulas  and  ar- 
ticles of  belief  of  these  sects  are  explicit  enough  to  this  effect ; 
but  as  they  are,  perhaps,  not  always  a  correct  exponent  of 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief;  while  the  other  makes  no  in- 
quiry, and  wants  nothing  but  money  paid  down,  to  insure  a 
certain  restoration  to  health.  Not  that  what  is  called  the  reg- 
ular school  is  itself  altogether  free  from  something  of  the  same 
kind  of  quackery,  nor  does  not  sometimes  also  give  doses  to 
relieve  mere  symptoms,  and  to  palliate  pain,  instead  of  striking 
at  its  causes ;  but  in  general,  it  seeks  to  really  cure,  and  not 
merely  to  appear  to  do  so ;  while  all  that  the  quack  aims  at,  and 
all  that  is  expected  of  him,  is,  to  give  the  outward  feeling  of 
health,  without  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  the  system. 
He  promises  license  to  sin  with  immunity  from  penalty ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  meets  with  thousands  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  same  explanation  applies  to  matters 
of  religion,  which  is  the  science  and  art  of  spiritual  medicine, 
as  well  as  to  the  business  of  healing  natural  sickness.  The 
complete  parallelism  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  be- 
tween the  disorders  of  the  one  and  the  disorders  of  the  other, 
plainly  revealed  as  it  is  in  the  Word,  and  corroborated  by  so 
many  observations  and  experiments  of  scientific  observers,  may, 
I  think,  be  assumed  as  an  admitted  principle.  The  Lord  is 
called  the  Great  Physician,  by  preachers  and  writers  of  every 
denomination ;  and  moral  diseases  are  as  freely  spoken  of  as 
physical  ones.  "We  of  the  New^  Church,  at  all  events,  know 
that  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  correspond,  and  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  health  of  the  natural  body  are  but  the  manifesta- 
tions of  those  which  relate  to  that  of  the  soul. 

If,  then,  we  find  men  preferring  quackery  to  true  medical 
skill  in  treating  their  bodily  ailments,  we  should  also  expect  to 
see  them  prefer  spiritual  quackery  to  true  spiritual  teaching,  for 
the  ailments  of  their  spirits  ;  and  that  the  reason  of  their  con- 
duct in  the  latter  case  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  former,  namely, 
the  consciousness  of  the  pain  of  ill-health,  coupled  with  an  un- 
willingness to  search  out  its  cause,  and  to  make  those  sacrifices 
of  self-gratification,  which  can  alone  effect  a  real  cure. 

For  example,  when  the  seeker  after  spiritual  health  comes  to 
the  New  Church,  to  know  what  he  shall  do  to  be  saved,  he  is 
directed  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  reform  his  life,  looking  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  assistance  in  the  work.     He  is  told 
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that  regeneration  is  not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gradual  process ; 
that  his  evils  can  only  be  overcome  little  by  little  ;  and  that  as 
fast  as  he  removes  one,  he  must  expect  to  discover  another ;  that 
he  must  thus  "  work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, for  it  is  the  Lord  who  worketh  in  him  both  to  will  and  to 
do ; "  and  that  the  conflict  within  him  will  probably  last  as  long 
as  his  natural  life.  If,  dismayed  at  the  prospect,  he  asks 
whether  there  be  not  some  speedier  and  surer  way  to  heaven, 
we  can  give  him  no  affirmative  answer  ;  and  unless  he  have  a 
sincere  and  earnest  love  of  becoming  good,  —  not  of  merely 
seeming  to  be  so,  —  he  will  probably  turn  away  from  us. 

Then,  perhaps,  comes  along  one  who  tells  him  that  we  are 
all  wrong ;  that  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  is  all  that 
he  needs  ;  that  when  he  has  once  obtained  this,  his  salvation  is 
assured,  no  matter  what  have  been  or  may  be  his  sins  ;  and  that 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  terrified  sinner  may  obtain 
pardon,  and  the  assurance  of  heavenly  happiness.  Is  it  sur- 
prising tluit  he  embraces  so  comfortable  an  offer  ?  The  same 
feeling  which  would  prompt  him  to  dismiss  the  physician  who 
advised  him  that  his  health  had  been  so  seriously  impaired  by  his 
excesses,  joined  to  his  hereditary  predisposition  to  disease,  that 
only  a  long  and  painful  course  of  abstinence  and  exercise  could 
restore  it,  and  to  employ  the  quack  who  promised  instant  relief, 
comes  in  play  here  ;  and  with  what  success,  the  number  of 
camp-meeting  and  revival  converts  made  every  year  sufficiently 
proves.  It  is  quackery  in  competition  with  true  medicine; 
and  the  quackery,  as  yet,  has  the  most  adherents. 

If  it  be  said,  as  it  often  is,  that  this  is  a  caricature,  or,  at 
best,  an  exaggeration,  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  alone,  and  that 
even  extreme  Calvinists  insist  upon  a  good  life  as  essential  to 
salvation,  we  reply  that  almost  every  New  Churchman,  who 
has  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  with  members  of  the  so- 
called  evangelical  sects,  meets  with  objections  again  and  again, 
which  prove,  beyond  question,  that  with  them  the  idea  is  up- 
permost, that  they  are  going  to  be  saved  without  any  effort  on 
their  part,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  what  the  Lord  did 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  formulas  and  ar- 
ticles of  belief  of  these  sects  are  explicit  enough  to  this  effect ; 
but  as  they  are,  perhaps,  not  always  a  correct  exponent  of 
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actual  opinion,  we  do  not  appeal  to  them,  but  to  the  spontane- 
ous thoughts  of  their  professed  believers. 

We  recognize  with  gratitude  that  the  Lord  in  His  providence 
has  taken  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Decalogue  should  not  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of  in  these  religious  bodies,  and  that  thus 
the  means  of  real  regeneration  and  salvation  are  preserved 
among  them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  remedy  thej 
most  preeminently  offer  for  our  spiritual  sicknesses,  is  not  one 
which  will  produce  a  radical  cure,  but  is  merely  an  anodyne  to 
the  conscience,  pleasing  in  its  immediate  effects,  without  touch- 
ing the  real  seat  of  the  disease.  Their  adherents  cling  des- 
perately to  what  they  call  the  cross  of  Christ,  averring  that  all 
their  hopes  and  all  their  comfort  rest  upon  it ;  and  that  but 
for  the  conviction  that  their  sins  were  remitted  in  consequence 
of  the  Lord's  sufferings,  they  would  be  the  most  miserable  of 
creatures.  Whatever  they  may  say,  therefore,  of  the  necessity 
of  obeying  the  Commandments,  they  evidently  place  no  reliance 
upon  this  obedience,  and  esteem  it  of  little  or  no  importance  in 
securing  their  salvation.  They  have  one  panacea  for  all  com- 
plaints ;  and  they  insist  on  its  universal  efficacy,  if  only  it  be 
taken  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Another  form  of  spiritual  quackery  is  one  which  is  just  now 
meeting  with  great  success  under  the  name  of  Ritualism,  but 
which  has  always  been  popular,  not  merely  with  Romanists  and 
Episcopalians,  but  also  with  many  who  flatter  themselves  that 
they  were  entirely  free  from  a  proclivity  towards  it.  It  is  the 
substitution  of  a  devotion  to  the  outward  forms  of  worship,  for 
that  which  is  alone  real  worship,  —  sincere  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  Commandments.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  go  to  church 
at  certain  times  and  seasons,  to  say  one's  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
to  kneel  and  to  stand  and  to  sit  in  a  certain  prescribed  order, 
and  to  keep  fasts  and  festivals,  than  it  is  to  watch  one's  thoughts 
and  motives,  —  resisting  temptations  to  drive  a  dishonest  bar- 
gain, to  win  admiration  and  distinction  by  corrupt  means,  and 
every  other  evil  impulse,  and,  in  general,  to  govern  every  act 
of  life  by  reference  to  the  Lord's  will,  —  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  men  prefer  a  church  where  such  outward  observances  are 
chiefly  insisted  on,  to  one  where  true  spiritual  repentance  is 
made  the  great  purpose  of  its  teachings.     The  one  affects  only 
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the  outward  deportment,  leaving  the  real  man  with  all  his  evil 
afiections  nntoached,  and  requiring  no  real  conflict  with  them, 
as  the  price  of  spiritual  health ;  while  the  other  urges  a  con- 
tinual self-discipline. 

As  we  have  said,  this  kind  of  outward-dress  religion  is  not 
confined  to  Romanists  and  Episcopalians.  The  most  extreme 
Puritan  may  go  through  with  his  simple  exercises  in  the  same 
tpirit  as  they  do  their  gorgeous  ceremonial ;  and  the  pmyer- 
meeting  and  the  sermon-hearing  may  be  as  purely  empty  forms, 
u  the  keeping  of  saints'  days,  and  matins,  and  vigils. 

Perhaps,  too,  in  the  New  Church  there  are  some  who  com- 
pound for  the  want  of  compliance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Oreat  Physician  by  a  close  attention  to  the  outward  worship  of 
Him,  and  cover  themselves  with  a  garment  of  holiness,  which 
will  be  one  day  stripped  off,  as  not  truly  indicating  their  interior 
chtracter.  But  we  do  not  as  yet  err  much  in  this  regard,  and 
certainly  we  do  not  teach  that  such  things  are  the  true  remedy 
for  our  spiritual  diseases.  Hence  those  who  are  seeking  heaven 
bjr  this  easy  road,  get  no  comfort  from  us,  and  we  get  no  gain 
from  them. 

Again  ;  there  is  the  spiritual  quackery  of  making  alms-giving 
tnd  external  charity  the  sure  cure  for  our  diseased  spirits.  In 
these  days  of  money-worship  this  kind  of  spiritual  medicine  is 
not  BO  much  in  general  favor  as  it  was  formerly  ;  yet  a  perusal 
of  the  wills  of  deceased  rich  men,  in  this  and  other  countries^ 
shows  that  the  belief  in  its  efficacy  has  not  altogether  departed. 
No  priest  is  now  willing  to  promise  certainly  admission  to 
heaven  in  return  for  a  bequest  to  his  church  ;  yet  both  they  and 
their  people  evidently  think  that  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 
Otherwise,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  men  who,  all 
their  lives,  have  been  avaricious  and  parsimonious  to  a  proverb, 
will  make  such  large  provision  as  they  do  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, to  take  effect  after  their  deaths  ?  We  hear  these  acts 
pnised  as  liberal ;  and  the  opinion  is  freely  expressed,  that  they 
will  be  put  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account  of  their  doers  in 
the  otlier  world  ;  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  they  were  more 
or  less  relied  on  by  those  who  perform  them,  as  a  remedy  for 
the  consequences  of  an  ill-spent  life. 

Donations  made  in  the  lifetime  of  the  giver  are  less  liable  to 
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suspicion  ;  and  we  most  sincerely  join  in  the  tribute  of  admira- 
tion which  has  been  called  forth  by  the  wise  munificence  of  Mr. 
Peabody :  but  the  comments  freely  made  upon  even  his  conduct 
prove  that  he  and  those  who  do  like  him  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  put  their  spiritual  welfare  beyond  peril.  True 
religious  teaching  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  all  such  conclu- 
sions, and  tries  the  giving  of  money,  as  it  tries  every  other  ac- 
tion, by  the  motives  and  ideas  which  prompted  it,  and  judges 
it  accordingly.  For  doing  this  it  encounters  the  displeasure  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  and  meets  with  approval  from  only  the 
reflecting  few. 

Then  there  is  the  nostrum  of  mental  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment, falsely  so-called,  which  has  a  large  and  growing  party  of 
advocates.  Ignorance,  they  assume,  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
evils ;  and  the  education  of  the  intellect  is  the  certain  antidote 
to  them.  The  primer  and  the  spelling-book,  the  common 
school,  the  academy,  and  the  college,  are  the  only  missionaries 
needed  to  restore  the  Golden  Age,  and  to  banish  forever  all  sin 
and  suffering.  This  idea  is  carefully  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
children,  and  echoed,  not  only  in  our  newspapers  and  political 
addresses,  but  often  from  the  pulpit  itself.  "  Knowledge  is 
power  ; "  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  ; "  "  God-like 
intellect,"  and  similar  phrases,  are  everywhere  accepted  as 
axioms ;  and  their  frequent  use  shows  the  current  of  popular 
thought.  The  effort  recommended  is  not  to  become  good,  or 
even  truly  wise,  but  simply  to  know  all  things,  and  to  be  able 
to  use  this  knowledge  for  self-advancement ;  and  when  it  is 
suffcrested  that  there  are  evils  which  mere  self-interest  will  ag- 
gravate  rather  than  diminish,  the  answer  is  the  prescription  of 
more  knowledge,  and  a  further  refinement  of  selfishness. 

Tlie  results  of  this  popular  error  are  seen  in  the  tone  of  the 
majority  of  our  cultivated  and  intellectual  men,  in  writing  and  . 
speaking  of  rehgious  sulyects.  Disgusted,  rightly  enough, 
with  the  cant  of  the  old  religion,  and  yet  unwilling  to  comply 
with  the  stern  requirements  of  the  New  Church,  although  they 
see  and  admire  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  its  doctrines^ 
they  have  settled  down  into  the  determination  to  merely  ex- 
plore and  inquire,  —  doubting  all  things,  and  holding  fast  to 
none,  —  and  to  accept  the  excitement  of  the  search  after  truth 
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for  the  possession  of  the  good  to  which  it  should  only  serve  to 
lead  them.  They  are  afraid  to  explore  their  own  minds,  and 
reform  their  affections  ;  and  yet  they  are  conscious  that  there  is 
something  wrong  there  which  needs  a  remedy.  The  course 
they  adopt  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  invalid,  who  seeks 
in  tonics,  and  l)itters,  and  stimulants,  relief  from  his  sufferings, 
while  he  persists  in  indolence  and  over-eating.  A  wise  physi- 
cian would  recommend  him  active  exercise  in  some  useful  em- 
ployment, to  put  in  practice  tlie  maxims  of  spiritual  wisdom 
with  which  his  memory  is  stored ;  and  then  health  and  strength 
would  follow  bv  an  inevitable  law. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  pop- 
ular fallacies,  and  show  the  parallelism  between  physical  and 
spiritual  quackery.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  the  explanation 
of  the  wide-spread  adoption  of  these  expedients  for  avoiding  the 
consequences  of  sin,  lies  in  the  twofold  fact,  that  nearly  all 
men  sin,  and  nearly  all  men  love  to  sin,  though  they  hate  to 
suffer  its  punishment.  Little  by  little  they  are  finding  out,  on 
the  spiritual  as  they  are  on  the  physical  plane,  that  there  is  no 
way  of  escaping  suffering,  but  by  shunning  the  conduct  which 
leads  to  it.  As  this  conviction  spreads  more  and  more  gen- 
erally, we  may  expect  to  find  the  success  of  spiritual  quackery 
diminish,  and  a  demand  spring  up  for  the  services  of  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  spiritual  remedies ;  and  when  this  time 
arrives,  it  will  be  found  that  the  correct  principles  of  spiritual 
health  have  been  all  along  taught  by  the  New  Church,  and  can 
be  obtained  nowhere  else.  In  the  meanwhile  we  must  be 
patient  at  the  slow  reception  of  these  principles,  and  do  our  part 
manfully  toward  making  them  known  as  widely  as  possible. 


PICTURE  LESSONS. 

I  SAW  a  little  lamb  go  forth, 
All  joyous  in  its  frolic  mirth, 
A  form  of  truth  to  mortals  given, 
A  type  of  innocence  in  heaven. 

I  saw  a  child,  serene  and  gay, 
Folding  its  little  hands  to  pray, 
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And  Trailing  to  the  throne  above. 
With  cherub  lipii,  its  notes  of  love. 

I  saw  a  youth  of  tender  years 
Relieve  his  aged  parents'  tears, 
And  nobly,  freely,  gladly  give 
His  little  all,  that  they  might  live.       ' 

I  saw  a  burst  of  manly  grief 
Rush  eager  to  a  friend's  relief, 
And,  stifling  its  own  sighs,  impart 
Fresh  gladness  to  a  bleeding  heart 

I  saw  a  mother  try  to  save 
Her  infant  from  a  watery  grave ; 
A  father  giving  all  with  joy, 
To  educate  his  darling  boy. 

I  saw  a  lover,  come  to  shed 
His  tears  beside  a  dying  bed. 
Willing  his  own  dear  life  to  give. 
That  she,  so  dearly  loved,  might  live. 

"  And  oh  I "  I  cried,  "  from  all  I  see. 
Grant,  sacred  Heaven,  that  I  may  be 
Lamb-like,  all  innocent,  and  mild, 
And  simple  as  that  little  child  I 

'*  As  generous  as  that  noble  boy. 
Whose  all  restored  his  parents'  joy ; 
As  manly  as  that  burst  of  grief 
That  hastened  to  a  friend's  relief. 

"  As  anxious  as  the  care  that  pressed 
A  father's  and  a  mother's  breast; 
As  gallant  as  the  lover's  sigh, 
Who  longed  for  his  beloved  to  die!" 

"  'T  is  thine,  't  is  thine ! "  a  voice  replied ;  — 
'*  'T  is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  learn  to  guide 
Thy  heart  with  Christian  grace  and  love. 
And  live  as  angels  live  above ! " 
Juljfj  1867.  A. 
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THE   DOCTRINE  OF  DISCRETE   DEGREES.^ 

The  object  of  these  lectures  is,  to  present  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  New  Church  with  regard  to  the  degrees  in  God,  in 
man,  and  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  universe.  Mj  plan  in 
their  preparation  has  been,  to  collect  from  the  writings  of  the 
New  Church  the  leading  passages  explanatory  of  these  subjects, 
and  to  establish  from  them  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church.  I 
have  drawn  not  only  on  what  are  considered  in  the  New  Church 
83  its  canonical  works,  which  are  all  the  works  published  by 
Swedenborg  himself  from  1749  to  1771,  but  also  upon  his  post- 
humous works,  namely,  the  **  Apocalypse  Explained  "  and  the 
**  Spiritual  Diary." 

We  believe,   in  the  New  Church,  that  in  the  theological 

works   published   by  Swedenborg   himself  are    contained  the 

doctrines  explanatory  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  and 

derived  from  it ;  and  that  the  Lord  made  His  Second  Advent 

upon  earth  in  these  doctrines.     We  believe  that  these  works 

were  published  by  Swedenborg  under  the  direct  authority  of 

the  Lord  Himself,  and  that  they,  therefore,  contain  the  truth 

itself;  and  we  also  believe  that  when  any  one  is  unable  to  see 

the  truth  contained  in  these  writings,  the  fault  is  in  himself,  and 

not  in  them. 

In  tlie  canonical  works  of  the  Church,  we  who  believe  in 
the  New  Church  have  therefore  a  criterion  of  truth,  by  which 
^e  can  test  the  truth  of  the  other  writings  of  Swedenborg.  If 
It  is  found  that  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  posthumous,  or  even 
the  scientific  works  of  Swedenborg,  are  identical  with  those  con* 
tained  in  the  canonical  works  of  the  New  Church,  a  consistent 
y^^  Churchman  is  bound  to  consider  them  of  as  much  author- 
'^y  as  the  latter.  The  difference  is  simply  this :  the  authority 
®f  the  latter  we  do  not  question  at  all,  but  of  the  former  we 
*^cept  only  as  much  as  is  identical  with,  or  follows  from,  the 
^ths  contained  in  the  canonical  works.  So  far,  however,  as  the 
^^chings  of  the  "Apocalypse  Explained  "  and  of  the  **  Spiritual 
•Diary  "  are  proved  to  be  identical  with  those  contained  in  the 
** Arcana  Ccelestia  "  and  the  "True  Christian  Religion,"  they 

^  Lcctores  delivered  before  the  New  Church  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Waltham, 
iiUL,  during  the  seaeioa  of  18G7,  by  Prof.  B.  L.  Tafel,  Ph.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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are,  in  the  estimation  of  a  sincere  New  Churchman,  true  in  them- 
selves, and  have  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  of  as  much  authority 
as  the  two  latter  works ;  and  as  thus  far  not  a  single  discrep- 
ancy has  been  substantiated  between  the  two  kinds  of  works,  I 
consider  myself  fully  authorized  to  draw  in  my  lectures  with  as 
much  freedom  upon  the  former  as  upon  the  latter  w^orks. 

I  shall  begin  in  my  lectures  with  the  degrees  in  God  the 
Creator  before  the  Incarnation,  and  then  descend  to  those  in 
man,  and  in  the  spiritual  and  natural  world. 

I. 

DEGREES   IN   GOD   THE  CREATOR,    OR    IN    DIVINE   GOOD   ITSELF, 

AND   IN    DIVINE   TRUTH. 

We  read,  in  the  work  on  "  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,"  p. 
296,  **  There  are  three  things  in  the  Lord,  —  by  the  Lord  is  here 
meant  the  Lord  from  eternity,  or  Jehovah,  —  which  things  are 
the  Lord ;  namely,  the  Divine  of  love,  the  Divine  of  wisdom,  and 
the  Divine  of  use  ;  and  these  three  are  presented  in  appearance 
out  of  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  the  Divine  of  love  by 
heat,  the  Divine  of  wisdom  by  light,  and  the  Divine  of  use  by 
the  atmosphere,  which  contains  the  rest." 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  — fir%t^  that  there  was  a  trine  in 
the  Lord  from  eternity,  before  He  assumed  a  Humanity  in  this 
world  ;  secondly^  that  this  trine  is  in  the  spiritual  sun,  and  con- 
stitutes it ;  and,  thirdly^  that  this  trine  is  also  presented  in  ap- 
pearance out  of  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  heat,  light, 
and  atmosphere,  in  which  this  trine  is  presented  out  of  the 
spiritual  sun,  are  spiritual  heat,  spiritual  light,  and  a  spiritual 
atmosphere,  which  in  their  essence  are  likewise  love,  wisdom, 
and  use.  The  difference  between  the  Divine  of  love,  the 
Divine  of  wisdom,  and  the  Divine  of  use,  which  constitute  the 
spiritual  sun,  and  the  love,  wisdom,  and  use,  which  appear  out 
of  the  spiritual  sun,  is,  that  the  former  are  infinite,  but  in  the 
latter  are  adapted  to  reception  by  finite  beings. 

Althougl>  there  is  thus  a  trine  in  the  Lord  from  eternity,  yet 
this  trine  is  essentially  a  one.  This  appears  from  the  following 
passage  from  "  Divine  Wisdom  "  (n.  1)  :  "  In  the  Lord  there  is 
love,  and  there  is  wisdom :  love  in  Him  is  Being  or  Esse  ;  and 
wisdom  is  Existing  or  Existere  ;  nevertheless,  these  principles  in 
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Him  are  not  two,  but  one ;  for  wisdom  is  of  love,  and  love  is  of 
wisdom  ;  from  which  union,  which  is  reciprocal,  there  results  a 
one ;  and  this  one  is  the  Divine  Love,  wliich  in  the  heavens 
lefore  the  angels  aplx^ar3  as  a  Sun."  The  third  principle  of 
the  trine,  the  Divine  of  use,  is  not  mentioned  in  this  connection ; 
bat  it  is  necessarily  included  in  it ;  for  if  Divine  Love  and 
Divine  Wisdom  are  a  one,  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles 
mnst  likewise  form  a  one  with  them. 

How  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  are  a  one,  and 
this  one  is  Divine  Love,  is  further  shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  ^^  True  Christian  Religion  "'  (n.  39)  :  "  There  are 
two  qualities  in  fire,  its  burning  and  its  shining  quality :  from 
its  burning  quality  proceeds  heat,  and  from  its  shining  quality, 
light.  So  also  there  are  two  qualities  in  love  :  one  to  which  the 
hnming  quality  of  the  fire  corresponds,  and  which  interiorly 
iffects  the  will  of  man,  and  the  other  to  which  the  shininfr 
quality  of  fire  corresponds,  and  which  interiorly  afiects  man's 
nnderstanding." 

It  hence  follows  that  the  Divine  of  love,  the  Divine  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  Divine  of  use,  which  are  the  Lord,  are  a  one ; 
and  that  this  one  is  Divine  Love  ;  or,  as  it  is  called  in  other 
parts  of  the  writings,  Divine  Good  Itself.  This  Divine  Love, 
or  Divine  Good  Itself,  is  the  unapproachable  Infinite  Esse  or 
Infinite  Being,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  God  the 
Father  of  the  New,  who  appears  before  the  angels  of  heaven 
w  the  sun.^ 

As  the  infinite  Divine,  constituting  the  spiritual  sun,  al- 
though in  itself  a  trine,  is  a  one,  and  in  its  essence  is  Divine  Love, 
^''Divine  Good  Itself,  so  the  Divine  proceeding  from  the  spiritual 
*^n,  although  in  itself  a  trine,  is  likewise  a  one  ;  and  this  one, 
^^  contradistinction  from  the  former,  is  called  Divine  Wisdom, 
^^  Divine  Truth  ;  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  T. 
^«  R.  (n.  39)  :  "  It  is  said  in  John,  —  '  The  Word  was  with 
^od,  and  God  was  the  Word  ;  in  Ilim  was  Lite,  and  the  Life  was 
the  Light  of  men,'  chap.  i.  1,  4.  By  God  is  here  understood 
J^ivine  Love,  and  by  the  Word,  Divine  Wisdom  ;  and  Wisdom 

^  Swedenborg  often  calls  the  Lord  the  Snn  of  heaven ;  but  he  also  gives  the  strictest 
Nation  ngainst  thinking  that  the  Sun  of  heaven  is  the  Lord,  but  says  it  is  the  first 
PvoceediDg  from  the  Lord,  or  the  first  finiting  of  Uimsell*;  and  that  He  dwells  within 
*t.  —  Editors. 
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properly  is  Life,  and  Life  the  Light  which  proceeds  from  the 
sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Jehovah 
God.  Divine  Love  forms  the  Life,  as  fire  forms  the  light*' 
And  again,  ^*  The  life  of  man  dwells  in  his  understanding,  and 
is  such  as  his  wisdom  is ;  and  the  love  of  the  will  modifies  it." 
Although  there  is  a  trine  in  the  Divine  proceeding  from  the 
spiritual  sun,  yet  it  derives  its  quality  from  wisdom  or  truth,  as 
man  derives  his  from  his  understanding,  and  is  therefore  called 
Divine  Wisdom,  and  more  frequently  Divine  Truth.  This  is 
further  taught  in  the  following  passages  of  the  writings  :  —  ' 

*^  The  Divine  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord  is  called  in  heaven  the 
Divine  Truth.  This  Divine  Truth  flows  into  heaven  from  the  Lord 
out  of  His  Divine  Love.  The  Divine  Love,  and  the  Divine  Truth 
which  is  thence,  are  comparatively  lilie  the  fire  of  the  sun,  and  the 
light  which  is  thence,  in  the  world ;  love  being  like  the  fire  of  the  sun, 
and  the  Truth  which  is  thence  like  the  light  out  of  the  sun  ;  fire  also 
by  correspondence  signifies  love,  and  light  the  truth  thence  proceed- 
ing." —  H.  &  H.  13. 

And  again :  — 

'*  Since  the  Lord  as  a  sun  is  Divine.  Love,  and  Divine  Love  is  Di- 
vine Good  Itself,  therefore  the  Divine  which  procet*ds  from  Him, 
which  is  His  t)ivine  in  heaven,  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called 
Divine  Truth,  although  it  is  Divine  Good  united  to  Divine  Truth.**— - 
H.  &  H.  140. 

As  it  is  important  for  us  to  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  Divine 
Truth  which  is  in  heaven,  and  which  is  derived  from  Divine 
Good  Itself,  or  from  God  the  Father  who  is  above  heaven,  I 
shall  continue  to  give  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  sub- 
ject :  — 

*^  Between  Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth  is  this  distinction,  that 
Divine  Good  is  in  the  Lord,  but  Divine  Truth  from  the  Lord.  They 
are  like  the  fire  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  which  proceeds  thence.  The 
fire  is  in  the  sun,  and  the  Light  is  from  the  sun  ;  and  in  the  light  there 
is  not  fire,  but  heat.  The  Lord  also  in  the  other  life  is  the  sun,  and 
He  also  is  the  light.  In  the  sun,  which  is  Himself,  there  is  Divine 
Fire,  which  is  the  Divine  Good  of  Divine  Love  :  from  this  sun  is  Di* 
vine  Light,  which  is  Divine  Truth  from  Divine  Good.  In  this  Divine 
Truth  is  also  Divine  Good,  but  not  such  as  it  is  in  the  sun  ;  it  is  ac- 
commodated to  reception  in  heaven :  for  unless  it  was  accommodated 
to  reception,  heaven  could  not  exist ;  for  no  angel  could  sustain  the 
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flame  from  Diyine  Love :  he  would  be  consnmed  in  an  instant  But 
how  the  Divine  Good  of  the  Divine  Love  of  the  Lord  is  accommodated 
to  reception,  cannot  be  known  by  any  one,  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven,  because  it  is  the  accommoilation  of  the  Infinite  to  finite  ;  and 
the  Infinite  is  such  that  it  transcends  all  the  intelligence  of  the  finite 
to  such  a  degree  that  when  the  intelligence  of  the  finite  wishes  to 
penetrate  thither  with  its  gaze,  it  falls  as  it  were  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  and  perishes."  —  A.  C.  8644. 

This  is  a  very  important  passacre,  for  it  teaches  in  the  first 
place  very  clearly  that  in  the  Divine  Truth,  which  proceeds 
from  the  Divine  Good  Itself,  and  which  is  the  Divine  in  the 
heavens,  there  is  not  only  Divine  Truth  or  wisdom,  but  also 
Divine  Good  or  love ;  just  as  there  is  heat  in  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  sun :  this  Divine  Good,  however,  is  accommo- 
dated to  reception  in  heaven.  Again,  it  teaches  that  the  Lord 
is  not  only  the  sun  in  heaven,  but  also  the  light  from  the  sun  ; 
for  He  is  not  only  in  the  sun  above  the  heavens,  but  also  with 
every  individual  angel  in  heaven,  and  with  every  man  in  this 
world.  This  is  more  particularly  taught  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  '*  Divine  Love,"  chap.  3  :  — 

^  The  Lord  indeed  is  in  the  sun,  which  appears  to  the  angels  in 
heaven ;  from  which  sun  proceeds  love  as  heat,  and  wisdom  as  light : 
nevertheless,  love  with  wisdom  is  also  the  Lord  out  of  the  sun ;  dis- 
tance is  only  an  appearance :  for  the  Divine  is  not  in  space,  but  is 
without  distance.  The  reason  why  distance  appears,  is  because  Divine 
Love,  such  as  it  is  in  the  Lord,  cannot  be  received  by  any  angel,  since 
it  would  consume  him,  being  in  it^^elf  of  a  more  burning  quality  than 
the  fire  in  the  sun  of  the  world ;  wherefore  it  is  diminished  succes- 
sively by  infinite  convolutions,  until  it  becomes  tempered  and  accom- 
modated to  the  angels,  who  are  besides  veiled  by  a  thin  cloud,  lest  they 
should  be  injured  by  its  burning  quality.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  distance  between  the  Lord  as  a  sun,  and  heaven  where 
the  angels  are ;  nevertheless,  the  Lord  is  present  in  heaven,  but  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  reception.  The  presence  of  the  Lord  is  not  as  the 
presence  of  a  man,  who  fills  space  ;  but  presence  without  space,  con- 
sisting in  His  being  in  things  greatest  and  in  things  least." 

Again,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  we  are  taught  that  no 
finite  intelligence  can  penetrate  with  its  gaze  to  the  Infinite  Di- 
vine which  is  above  the  heavens,  but  can  see  it  reflected  in  the 
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Divine  which  is  in  the  heavens,  or  in  the  Divine  Truth  which 
is  accommodated  to  the  comprehension  of  finite  understandings. 
If  now  we  keep  in  mind  that  in  Divine  Truth  there  is  not 
only  Divine  Good  and  Trutli,  but  also  use,  and  that  this  is  as 
an  atmospliere  in  which  and  by  means  of  which  they  produce 
their  effects,  we  are  prepared  to  understand  the  following  pas- 
sages from  the  "Arcana  *' :  — 

^  It  appears  to  man  as  if  it  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  exist  by 
means  of  Divine  Truth  ;  for  it  seems  to  him  to  be  like  a  word,  which 
is  dissipated  afler  it  has  passed  out  through  the  mouth.  But  it  is  al- 
together different :  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord  is  the 
veriest  reality,  and  is  such  that  all  things  derive  their  existence  from 
it,  and  subsist  therefrom ;  since  whatever  proceeds  from  the  Lord  is 
the  veriest  reality  in  the  universe.  Such  is  the  Divine  Truth,  which 
is  called  the  Word,  through  which  all  things  are  made."  —  A.  C.  C880. 

"  The  Divine  Truth  which  proceeds  from  the  Divine  Good  makes 
heaven,  and  arranges  it.  For  what  is  properly  called  heaven,  is 
nothing  else  than  Divine  Truth,  or  the  Divine  there  formed."  —  AC. 
7268. 

"  The  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Divine  Good  of  the  Lord 
must  be  conceived  of  as  a  sphere  from  the  sun,  which  by  degrees  as  it 
spreads  from  the  sun,  decreases  in  ardor  and  splendor,  and  at  length 
is  so  tempered  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  the  angels. 
Within  that  sphere,  but  far  from  the  sun,  on  account  of  its  ardor  and 
splendor,  is  the  angelic  heaven.  This  sphere  also  extends  outside  of 
heaven,  even  to  hell ;  but  it  is  not  received  there  appropriately,  but 
turned  into  the  opposite."  —  A.  C.  9498. 

^  Divine  Good  conjoined  to  Divine  Truth  is  comparatively  as  the 
atmosphere  in  the  world,  which  floats  around  man,  and  holds  all  the 
surface  of  his  body  in  its  connection,  to  prevent  its  dissolution  ;  but  in 
the  world  a  natural  principle  operating  upon  the  human  body,  which 
is  material,  produces  this  effect ;  while  in  heaven  the  Divine-celestial 
and  the  Divine-spiritual  from  the  Lord  operate  around  an  angel,  and 
keep  him  together  in  his  form  and  power."  —  A.  C.  9499. 

The  Divine  Sphere  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  and  is 
called  Divine  Truth,  is  universal  ;  it  fills  the  universal  heaven, 
as  the  light  and  heat  from  the  sun  fill  the  world ;  and  it  consti- 
tutes the  All  of  life  in  heaven.  It  appears  there  before  the  eyes 
as  light ;  which  illuminates  not  only  the  sight,  but  also  the 
minds.  The  same  also  constitutes  the  understanding  with 
man  ;  this  is  what  is  meant  in  John  :  — 
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^  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men ;  it  was  the 
true  light,  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
and  the  world  was  made  hy  Him,**  L  4,  9,  10 :  "  where  the  subject 
treated  of  is  concerning  Divine  Truth,  which  is  called  the  Word ;  and 
that  the  Divine  Truth  or  Word  is  the  Lord  Ilimself."  —  A.  C.  9407. 

^  The  Divine  Truth  is  the  Lord  in  heaven ;  the  reason  of  this  is, 
because  the  Lord  is  Grood  Itself  and  Truth  Itself,  for  each  proceeds  from 
Himself;  and  what  proceeds  from  Him,  is  Himself.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Lord  is  heaven ;  for  the  Divine  Truth  which  is  from  Him,  and  is 
received  by  the  angels,  makes  heaven."  —  A.  C.  9503. 

In  these  passages  concerning  Divine  Truth  the  following 
points  are  distinctly  taught :  Firsts  that  Divine  Truth  is  the 
heat  and  light  and  atmosphere  proceeding  from  the  spiritual 
sun ;  and  that  it  is  the  Word,  by  which,  according  to  John,  all 
things  are  made ;  and.  Secondly^  that  Divine  Truth  is  the  Lord 
in  heaven. 

How  these  points  are  to  be  understood,  appears  very  plainly 
by  an  investigation  of  things  in  this  world.  We  distinguish 
here  between  the  objects  composing  the  natural  world,  and  the 
Wt,  light,  and  atmosphere  proceeding  from  the  natural  sun, 
by  which  these  objects  are  physically  sustained.  Now  these 
objects,  although  originally  created  of  materials  derived  from 
the  heat  and  the  light  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  are  nev- 
ertheless discretely  separated  from  them ;  and  although  it  can 
be  said  that  the  sun  is  present,  by  its  heat  and  light  and  its 
atmospheres,  in  every  part  of  the  planetary  system  dependent 
opon  it,  nay,  that  the  heat  and  light  are  the  sun  itself,  accom- 
modated to  the  reception  of  the  objects  of  nature,  nevertheless 
It  cannot  be  said  that  these  objects  are  the  sun,  nor  even  that 
they  are  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  although  created  by  it. 

So  also  it  is  with  Divine  Truth.  Divine  Truth  is  the  spirit- 
^  heat  and  light  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  proceeding 
fit)m  the  spiritual  sun,  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  finite 
'beings ;  and  in  this  sense  Divine  Truth  is  one  with  the  spirit- 
^I  sun  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  consequently  one  with  the 
^rd,  for  the  Lord  is  the  spiritual  sun.  But  it  is  not  one  with 
the  objects  created  from  it,  thus  not  one  with  the  angels  and 
•pirits  of  whom  the  spiritual  world  is  composed.  However,  if  we 
tiJse  into  consideration  that  no  finite  being,  thus  no  angel  nor 
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spirit,  has  life  in  himself,  and  that  all  the  life  which  they  seem 
to  have  is  the  Lord's  in  them,  it  again  becomes  manifest,  that 
although  the  angels  and  spirits  are  discretely  separated  from  the 
Lord,  nevertheless  that  which  makes  them  angels,  and  renders 
them  fit  to  live  in  heaven,  is  the  Lord's  in  them ;  wherefore 
it  can  also  be  said  that  the  Lord  is  not  only  Divine  Truth,  or 
the  spiritual  heat  and  light  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  inde- 
pendent of  angels  and  spirits,  but  also  that  He  is  the  Divine 
Truth  as  received  by  the  angels,  which  constitutes  their  inner 
life  or  heaven  within  them.  The  Lord,  therefore,  is  not  only 
Divine  Truth  as  it  proceeds  from  the  spiritual  sun,  but  also  as 
it  is  received  by  the  angels  and  spirits,  and  constitutes  heaven 
within  them. 

Before  explaining  how  all  things  are  made  by  Divine  Truth, 
which  will  lead  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  degrees  in  the  spirit- 
ual world  and  in  man,  I  shall  show  from  the  writings  in  what 
manner  Divine  Truth,  or  the  Lord  as  He  is  in  heaven,  is  one 
with  Divine  Good,  or  the  Lord  as  He  is  in  the  spiritual  sun. 
£z.  xlvii.  1. 

•*  There  is  Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth  :  Divine  Good  is  in  the 
Lord,  thus  it  is  His  Being  or  Esse,  which  in  the  Word  is  called  Je- 
hovah ;  but  Divine  Truth  is  from  the  Lord,  thus  it  is  the  Existing  or 
Existere  from  this  Being :  tbb  in  the  Word  is  understood  by  God."  — 
A.  C.  9809. 

"  Divine  Truth  which  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  does  nothing  from  it- 
self, but  from  the  Divine  Good  which  is  the  Divine  Itself;  for  Divine 
Good  is  Being  or  Esse,  but  Divine  Truth  the  Existing  thence ;  where- 
fore the  Being  must  be  in  the  Existing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  some- 
thing, and  that  something  may  be  done."  —  A.  C.  8724. 

"  Divine  Truth  in  its  essence  is  the  Infinite  Existing  or  Existere 
from  the  Infinite  Being  or  Esse ;  and  it  is  the  Lord  Himself  as  to  His 
Human."  —  A.  C.  4687. 

"  Being  or  Esse  is  the  Divine  Itself  which  is  called  the  Father,  but 
Existing  or  Existere  is  the  Divine  Human  which  is  the  Son  ;  for  the:? 
Divine  Human  exists  from  the  Divine  Itself.     The  Divine  Being  or 
Esse  cannot  communicate  itself  to  any  one,  except  by  the  Divine 
Existing ;  that  is,  the  Divine  Itself  can  only  communicate  itself  by  or 
through  the  Divine  Human."  —  A.  C.  6880. 

The  Ancient  Church  which  was  after  the  flood,  and  the  Most  An- 
cient Church  which  was  before  the  flood,  by  Jehovah  and  God  UDde^ 
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• 
stood  the  Lord,  and  indeed  Him  as  to  His  Divine  Human.    They  had 

also  some  knowledge  of  the  Divme  Itself,  which  is  in  the  Jiord,  and 
which  He  calls  His  Father  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  them  to  think 
of  the  Divine  Itself,  which  is  in  the  Lord,  but  onlj  of  the  Divine  Hu- 
man ;  consequently,  they  could  not  be  joined  to  any  other  Divine. 
For  conjunction  is  effected  by  the  thought  of  the  understanding  and 
the  affection  of  the  will,  thus  by  faith  and  love  ;  and  when  the  Divine 
Itself  is  thought  of,  the  thought  then  falls  as  it  were  into  an  unbounded 
universe,  and  is  thus  dissipated,  and  no  conjunction  is  effected.  But  it 
is  altogether  different  when  the  Divine  Itself  is  thought  of  as  the  Di- 
vine Human.  They  knew  also  that  they  could  be  saved  only  by  con- 
junction with  the  Divine  ;  wherefore  it  was  the  Divine  Human  which 
was  adored  in  the  ancient  churches.  Jehovah  also  manifested  Himself 
to  them  in  the  Divine  Human,  and  the  Divine  Human  was  the  Divine 
Itself  in  heaven ;  for  heaven  constitutes  one  man,  which  is  called  the 
Greatest  Man.  This  Divine  in  heaven  is  none  other  than  the  Divine 
Itself,  but  in  heaven  it  is  a  Divine  Man."  —  A.  C.  5663. 

"  The  Divine  Human,  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord  into  the  world, 
was  Jehovah  Himself  flowing  in  through  heaven.  For  Jehovah  was 
above  the  heavens ;  but  that  which  from  Him  flowed  in  through  the 
heavens  was  then  the  Divine  Human :  for  by  the  influx  of  Jehovali  into 
beaven,  it  received  the  impress  of  man ;  and  the  Divine  Itself  was 
lience  a  Divine  Man.  This  then  is  the*  Divine  Human,  or  the  Lord 
from  eternity."  — A.  C.  6280. 
**  Divine  Truth  is  the  same  as  the  Divine  Human."  —  A.  C.  2643. 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Divine  Good  and  Di- 

^e  Truth  are  like  Being  and  Existing,  and  are  thus  related 

somewhat  like  substance  and  form ;    Divine  Truth  being  the 

form  of  Divine  Good,  and  revealing  it  to  the*  understanding  of 

finite  beings.     Still  we  must  remember  that  in  Divine  Good  as 

^dl  as  in  Divine  Truth  there  is  a  trine ;  and  that  in  each  there 

^s  love,  wisdom,  and  use  ;  as  has  been  shown  in  the  beginning 

of  this  lecture  ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  Divine  Good 

these  three  predicates  are  infinite,  while  in  Divine  Truth  they 

are  accommodated  to  the  reception  of  finite  beings.     Now  the 

relation  of  love  and  wisdom  in  Divine  Good  has  been  shown  to 

be  like  Being  and  Existing,  i.  e.,  like  substance  and  form ;  but 

this  relation    must  be  altogether  different  from  that  existing 

between  Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth,  although  this  also  is 

expressed  by  Being  and  Existing :   for  love  and  wisdom  in  the 
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former  case  are  of  the  same  kind,  —  they  are  both  infinite  ; 
whereas  in  the  latter  case  Divine  Good  is  the  Infinite  Divine 
Itself,  while  Divine  Truth  is  the  Divine  accommodated  to  the 
reception  of  finite  beings.  The  relation  between  Divine  Good 
and  Divine  Truth  is,  therefore,  represented  by  a  marriage,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

*'  Divine  Truth  is  the  Son,  and  Divine  Good  the  Father ;  as  may 
appear  from  the  signification  of  a  son,  which  means  truth,  and  of  a 
fHther,  which  means   good;   also  from   the  conception  and   birth  of 
Truth,  which  is  from  Grood :  moreover,  Truth  can  neither  be,  nor  exist, 
from  any  other  source  than  from  Good,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown. 
The  union  of  the  Divine  Essence  with  the  Human  Essence,  and  of 
the  Human  with  the  Divine,  is  the  Divine  marriage  of  Good  with 
Truth,  and  of  Truth  with  Good,  from  which  is  the  heavenly  mar- 
riage :  for  in  Jehovah,  or  the  Lord,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  in- 
finite ;  and  because  it  is  infinite,  it  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  any  idea, 
except  that  it  is  the  Being  and  Existing  of  every  Good  and  Truth,  or 
tliat  it  is  Good  itself  and  Truth  it<elf:  Good  itself  is  the  Father,  and 
Truth  it<elf  the  Son  ;  but  as  there  is  a  Divine  marriage,  as  has  been 
said,  of  Good  and  Truth,' and  of  Truth  and  Good,  therefore  the  Father 
is  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father;  as  the  Lord  Himself  teaches 
in  John  xiv.  10,  11 ;  x.  36,  ^8 ;  xvii.  9, 10,  21 ;  xiii.  31, 32  ;  xvii.  1. 
It  hence  may  appear,  of  what  nature  the  union   of  the  Divine  and 
the  Human  in  the  Lord  is ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  mutual  and  reciprocal 
union,  wliich  is  called  the  Divine  marriage ;  from  which  descends  the 
heavenly  marriage,  which  is  the  very  kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  the 
heavens ;  concerning  which  we  read  as  follows  in  John  :  '  In  that  day 
ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  My  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you,' 
xiv.  20 ;  also  xvii.  21-23, 26.     Finally,  because  Divine  Grood  can  in 
nowise  be  and  exist  without  the  Divine  Truth,  nor  the    Divine  Truth 
without  the  Divine  Good,  but  one  is  in  the  other  mutually  and  recipro- 
cally, it  is  hence  manifest  that  the  Divine  marriage  was  from  eternity ; 
that  is,  that  the  Father  was  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the  Father ; 
as  the  Lord  Himself  teaches  in  John :    *  And  now,  O  Father,  glori^ 
Thou  Me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee 
before  the  world  was,'  xvii.  5,  24.      But  the  Divine  Human  which 
was  bom  from  eternity,  was  also  born  in  time  ;  and  what  was  born  io 
time,  and  glorified,  is  the  same  with  it :  hence  it  is  that  the  Lord  so 
oflen  said  that  He  was  going  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him,  that  is,  that 
He  returned  to  the  Father ;  and  in  John :    '  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  (the  Word  is  Divine  Truth  ItselQy  and  the  Word  was  with 
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Grod,  and  God  was  the  Word ;  the  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
Grod ;  all  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made ;  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  as,  and  we  saw  His  glorj,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.'  i.  1-3, 14 ;  8ee  also  John  iii.  13 ; 
Ti.  62-— A.C.  2803. 

It  IS  made  very  evident  from  this,  that  Divine  Good  and  Di- 
vine Truth  are  one,  and  that  they  were  one  from  eternity  ;  also 
that  Divine  Good  is  in  Divine  Truth,  and  Divine  Truth  in  Divine 
Good.     It  appears  also  that  Divine  Truth  fully  represents  Di- 
vine Good  ;  and  that  whoever  sees  or  understands  Divine  Truth, 
sees  and  understands  also  Divine  Good ;  or  as  it  is  said  by  the 
Lord :  "  Whoever  seeth  me,  seeth  the  Father."     We  likewise 
see,  from  what  precedes,  tiiat  Divine  Truth  is  the  same  as  the 
Di\nne  Human,  and  that  it  has  thus  the  human  form.     If,  how- 
ever,  Divine  Truth  is  in  the  human  form,  and  if  it  is  the  only 
reality,  and  the  only  substance  of  which  all  things  are  made,  it 
follows  that  all  things  in  the  spiritual  and  in  the  natural  uni- 
verse, both  in  general  and  in  particular,  must  be  in  the  human 
form,  or  have  reference  to  the  same. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  LORD'S  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HIS  OWN. 

**I  AM  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
bjown  of  mine.  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I 
"^e  Father."  John  x.  14,  15.  In  the  Greek,  according  to 
Hahn's  edition,  there  is  no  period  after  the  word  translated 
**niine."  Hahn  follows  Tittmann.  The  word  for  "sheep" 
Qoes  not  occur  in  the  original.  The  passage  has  been  trans- 
ited in  the  following  ways :  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
l>oth  know  mine,  and  am  known  of  mine,  as  the  Father  knoweth 
iDe,  and  as  I  know  the  Father  ;  "  "I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
know  mine,  and  am  known  of  mine,  as  the  Father  knoweth  me, 
and  as  I  know  the  Father." 

The  period  after  mine,  makes  the  declaration,  "  as  the  Father 
Inoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father,"  independent  of  all 
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that  precedes  and  all  that  follows  it  in  these  two  verses  ;  but  if 
we  disregard  the  period,  we  then  have  much  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  knowledge  of  his^  own  ;  and  we  see  how 
the  reciprocal  knowledge  of  the  Divine  and  the  Human  has  a 
parallel  in  the  reciprocal  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  His  disci- 
ples ;  and  then  this  text  becomes  another  illustration  of  the 
statement,  so  often  made  by  Swedenborg,  that  the  *'  regenera- 
tion of  man  is  an  image  of  the  glorification  of  the  Lord."  The 
Human  knows  the  Divine,  because  the  Human  is  a  minister  of 
the  Divine  will :  the  Divine  recognizes  in  the  Human  the  min- 
ister who  comes  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  him.  And  the  disciple  knows  the  Master  and  Lord, 
because  he  does  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Master  and  Lord 
recognizes  in  the  disciple  the  doer  of  His  commandments.  All 
this  is  seen  in  the  light  of  Heavenly  Doctrine  in  other  places  of 
Sacred  Scripture ;  but  to  many  it  has  not  appeared  in  this  place, 
because  of  the  loose  rendering  and  tlie  inappropriate  punctua- 
tion to  which  they  are  accustomed. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Alec  Forbes  of  Howglen,    A    Novel,  by    George   Macdonald, 

M.  A.     Author  of  "  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,"    "  David 

Elginbrod,"  &c,  &c.,  &c. 

A  faith  sincere, 
Drawn  from  the  wisdom  that  begins  with  fear. 

Wordsworth. — Seamd  Evening  Voluntary. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  1867. 
pp.  171. 

The  author  of  this  story  has  recently  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  this  Magazine,  —  perhaps  an  undue  share ;  but  it  is  due  to  our 
readers  to  bring  to  their  notice  the,  above  entitled  work,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  own  independent  interest,  which  is  very  considerable,  but 
also  as  embodying  the  principles  of  the  ^  Unspoken  Sermons,"  noticed 
in  our  issue  for  September. 

A  main  design  of  the  story  appears  to  be,  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  the  Calvinistic  ideas  of  religious  doctrine,  particularly  those  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Being,  upon  the  characters  of  men.  Among  the  charac- 
ters in  the  story  is  a  school-master,  who  is  a  believer  in  the  Calvin* 
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istic  election  and  predestination,  and  who,  in  the  roanf^ement  of  his 
school  —  in  his  kingdom  —  applies  what  he  conceives  to  he  the  princi- 
ples of  Grod  in  His  kingdom. 

In  connection  with  the  deleterious  effects  upon  the  life  produced  by 
false  doctrine,  is  brought  to  view,  in  a  very  interesting  and  just  man- 
ner, the  influence  of  a  right  state  of  the  heart  and  affections,  in  soften- 
ing erroneous  religious  views,  and  in  preventing  their  evil  tendencies 
from  being  fully  realized. 

While  there  is  an  embodiment  in  this  story  of  the  good  sentiments 
of  the  "  Unspoken  Sermons,**  the  Restoration  is t  doctrine,  which  we  can- 
not approve,  is  made,  not  unfrequently,  to  reappear  klso. 

We  have  quoted  so  freely  the  fine  sentiments  of  our  author  oil  previ- 
OQS  occasions,  that  our  readers  hardly  need  to  be  furnished  with  more 
examples  of  his  peculiar  forms  of  thought  and  opinion  ;  but  there  is 
brought  out  in  a  conversation  of  two  of  the  good  characters  of  Alec 
Forbes,  one  idea  of  so  important  practical  bearing,  that,  when  we  had 
fead  it,  we  could  not  avoid  marking  it  for  our  readers.  It  should  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  quite  a  large  part  of  the  book  is  in  a  Scotch 
dialect. 

The  following  extract  is  part  of  a  conversation  between  Thomas 
CraDo,  a  stone-mason,  and  Tibbie  Dyster,  two  characters  of  the  story  ; 
both  of  whom  are  professed  believers  of  Calvinistic  doctrine,  but  who 
are  b  good  of  life,  and  whose  belief  is  greatly  and  favorably  qualified 
hy  that  circumstance. 

Thomas*s  besetting  sin  is  a  very  bad  temper,  which,  by  not  unfre- 
qoejitly  getting  the  better  of  him,  gives  him  great  pain.  An  instance 
of  this  has  just  occurred.  In  coming  down  the  street  Thomas  came 
■cross  two  naughty  brothers  who  were  fighting,  "  ruggin'  ane  anither*8 
"^ids,  an*  peggin'  at  ane  anither's  noses,  an*  doin'  their  verra  endeevor 
^  destroy  the  image  o'  the  Almichty  —  i  wasna  muckle  o*  *t  was  left 
^0  blaud  "  (lAot).  He  "  teuk  and  throosh  them  baith.*' 
He  met  Tibbie  soon  after,  and  told  her  of  this.     We  now  quote :  — 

***An'  what  eam'  o'  the  image  o*  the  Almichty  ? '  asked  Tibbie,  with  a 
S^oteaque  contortion  of  her  mouth,  and  a  roll  of  her  veiled  eyeballs.  '  I 
doobt,  Thamas,'  she  continued,  *  ye  angcrt  yersel'  mair  nor  ye  quaietit  them 
^'  the  thrashin'.  The  wrath  o*  man,  ye  ken,  worketh  not  the  rictityisness 
0'  God.' 

"  There  was  not  a  person  in  Glamerton  who  would  have  dared  to  speak 

thus  to  Thomas  Crann  but  Tibbie  Dyster,  perhaps  because  there  was  not 

one  who  had  such  a  respect  for  him.    Possibly  the  darkness  about  her  made 

her  bolder ;   but  I  tjiink  it  was  her  truth,  which  is  another  word  for  love, 

however  unlike  love  the  outcome  may  look,  that  made  her  able  to  *  speak  in 

tbb  fashion. 
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**  Thomas  was  silent  for  a  long  minute.  Then  he  said  —  '  Maybe 
ye  're  i*  the  richt,  Tibbie.  Ye  aye  anger  me ;  but  I  wad  raither  hae  a 
body  anger  me  wi'  tellin'  me  the  trowth,  nor  I  wad  hae  a'  the  fair  words  i' 
the  dictionar '.  It 's  a  strange  thing,  wumman,  but  aye  whan  a  body  's  tryin' 
maist  to  gang  upricht,  he 's  sure  to  catch  a  dreidfu'  fa'.  There  I  hae  been 
warstlin'  wi*  my  ill  temper  mair  nor  ever  I  did  i'  my  life  afore ;  and  I  never 
i'  my  days  lickit  twa  laddies  for  lickin'  ane  anither,  till  jist  this  verra  day. 
And  I  prayed  against  mysel'  afore  I  cam'  oot  I  canna  win  at  the  bod- 
dom  o"t.* 

'*  *  There 's  waur'  things  nor  an  ill  temper,  Thamas.  No  that  it  *8  bonnie 
ava'.  And  its  nane  like  Him  'at  was  meek  and  lowly  o'  hert  But,  as  I 
say,  there's  waur  Vaults  nor  an  ill  temper.  It  wad  be  no  gain  to  yota, 
Thamas,  and  no  glory  to  Him  whose  will 's  your  sancti6cation,  gin  ye  war  to 
overcome  yer  temper,  and  syne  think  a  heap  o'  yersel'  that  ye  had  done  't. 
Maybe  that  *8  what  for  yer  no  allooed  to  be  victorious  in  yer  endeevors.' 

**  *  Deed  maybe,  Tibbie',  said  Thomas  solemnly." 

A  Romance  of  the  RepuUic.     By  L.   Maria    Child.      Boston: 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  1867.     pp.  442. 

Two  of  the  principal  female  characters  of  this  story  are  octoroons. 
They  are  talented,  intelligent,  refined,  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished ;  but  by  the  law  which  prevailed  in  the  Slave  States,  that 
^  the  condition  of  the  child  follows  that  of  the  mother,"  who  in  this 
case  was  a  quadroon  slave,  they  were  liable  to  all  the  evils  which  slav- 
ery involved. 

The  design  of  Mrs.  Child  is  especially  to  exhibit  the  enormities  of 
the  system  as  presented  under  this  aspect.  The  object  which  she  pro- 
posed to  herself,  she  appears  to  us  to  have  accomplished  in  a  very  suc- 
cessful manner. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Ritualistic  Movement  in  England.  —  The  following 
letter,  from  a  highly  observing  and  intelligent  correspondent  of  one 
of  the  Boston  papers,  will  be  found  to  contain  matter  of  much  in- 
terest :  — 

Salisbury,  Eng.,  Jtdy  24,  1867. 

*'  I  am  here  in  this  old  Cathedral  town  to  attend  a  meeting  called 
by  the  church-wardens  of  this  diocese,  which  was  held  yesterday  after^ 
noon.     It  was  attended  by  several  lords,  a  number  of  members  oi 
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Parliament,  still  a  larger  number  of  clergymen,  and  the  great  body  of 
chorch-wardens  of  this  vicinity,  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. As  foreshadowing  the  future,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  which  has- been  held  since  Victoria  came  to  the  throne. 

**  The  immediate  occasion  which  brought  this  great  body  of  stanch 
men  and  women  together  in  convention  is  a  charge  recently  given  by 
Dr.  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  resides  here  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tallest   cathedral  spire  in  England.     But  before  noticing  the 
features  of  the  charge,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the   'ritualistic' 
movement  now  going  on  in  the  Church  of  England  are  necessary  for 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  question.     For  a  long  time  there  have 
been  two  parties  in  the  Church:  the  Low-Church  party,  those  who 
were  content  with  a  simple  ritual  —  the  wearing  of  robes  by  the  min- 
istry, and  bowing  only  at  the  name  of  Jesus  in  the  service,  turning 
toward  the  altar  while  repeating  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    The  High- 
Church  party  for  a  long  time  has  advocated  a  more  imposing  ritual, 
and  gradually  they  have  introduced  in  many  churches  the  use  of 
candles,  incense,  embroidered  robes,  crucifixes,  genuflexions,  and  what 
is  called  the  intoning  of  the  Scriptures,  till  in  a  large  number  of 
churches  a  stranger  would  see  but  little  variation  from  the  ritual  of 
the  Romi.sh  Church.    It  is  a  party  powerful  by  its  numbers,  its  wealth, 
position,  and  influence,  embracing  a  large  number  of  the  aristocratic 
lilies  of  the  realm.     The  advocates  of  high  Ritualism  claim  that  a 
iQfljority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  more  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the  service.    The  Arch- 
hishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate  of  all  England,  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
^ord)  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more 
pi^Iates,  are  High  Churchmen  ;  also,  Mr.  Gladstone.     It  was  stated 
^  the  meeting  yesterday,  that  the  High-Church  party  had  control  of 
^be  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
generally. 

^In  the  parish  of  St.  Albans  a  monkish  brotherhood  has  been 
formed,  called  the  *  Guild  of  St.  Albans,'  where  the  confessional  has 
^^^en  established,  and  where  many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
fiomish  Church  are  imitated. 

"The  High  Churchmen  are  active  and  energetic  You  may  pur- 
chase their  tracts  and  pamphlets  at  all  the  railway  stations  and  book- 
•^lls ;  and  they  commend  their  doctrines  to  the  lower  classes  by  adve- 
rting the  abolition  of  the  pew-system,  and  making  church-sittings 
^  to  all.  As  your  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  many  second  sons 
^gentlemen's  families  enter  the  Church  as  clergymen,  —  not  on  ac- 
^nt  of  moral  fitness,  but  because  they  must  have  standing  in  society ; 
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and  it  is  only  a  question  of  choice  whether  they  purchase  a  coinmis- 
sion  in  the  Army  or  in  the  Church.  This  class  of  ministers  are  gen- 
erally advocates  for  a  grand  and  imposing  ritual.  Let  me  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  all  of  the  aristocracy  are  High  Churchmen. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  nobility  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any 
departure  from  the  present  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  Low  Church- 
men are  sometimes  called  the  ^  Evangelicals.'  They  are  hostile  to 
innovations  in  form  or  doctrine,  and  look  with  alarm  and  indignatioa 
upon  the  practices  and  doctrines  lately  brought  forward. 

'^  A  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky  could  not  be  more  startling 
than  the  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  three  weeks 
since,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  There  was  no  call  for  the  charge ; 
it  was  an  extra-ecclesiastical  opinion,  put  forth  as  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  was  —  as  a  feeler.  It  is  not  the  Bishop's  opinion  alone,  but 
that  of  other  prelates.  It  was  intimated  yesterday  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  well. 

*'  What  those  doctrines  are,  will  be  seen  by  quoting  from  the  charge. 
The  Church  of  England,  in  common  with  most  Protestants,  hold  that 
the  words  of  Christ  uttered  at  the  Last  Supper  —  *  This  is  my  body,* 
—  are  to  be  taken  figuratively,  while  the  Homish  Church  hold  that 
Christ's  body  is  actually  and  literally  present.  The  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury says  :  — 

"  *  Our  Lord's  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  ought  to  be  understood 
literally.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  your  blessing  the  elements  is,  that  there 
becomes  a  real  presence  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood  in  the  Sacra- 
ment' 

'^  The  Bishop  believes,  in  common  with  many  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  an  apostolical  priesthood  ;  but  not  stopping  there, 
he  maintains  that  '  to  the  clergy  are  delegated  the  ministrations  of  the 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He  does  not  openly  say  that  a  priest  has 
power  to  forgive  sin,  or  absolve  sin ;  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  he  holds  to  that  belief,  although  he  has  not  seen  lit  to  make  a 
public  avowal. 

**  No  one  misjudges  the  Bishop's  sincerity,  and  all  speak  of  him 
with  affection  ;  and  if  he  were  the  only  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  holding  such  doctrines,  there  would  have  been  no  such  gather- 
ing as  that  of  yesterday ;  but  it  is  understood  that  he  is  only  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  ritualistic  party,  and  that  *  Ritualism '  means  more  than 
a  change  of  forms  and  ceremonies  —  the  acceptance  of  doctrines  which 
will  ere  long  sweep  the  Church  of  England  over  to  Rome.  I  have  not 
space  to  give  extracts  from  the  tracts  and  pamphlets  put  forth  by  the 
ritualistic  party ;  but  it  was  stated  by  several  of  the  speakers,  —  and  the 
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pamphlets  warrant  the  assertion, — that  the  new  <  Guild  of  St.  Albans  * 
held  to  nearly  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  —  transubstan- 
tialism,  confession  and  absolution,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 

**  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  large  hall,  which  was  packed  to  its 

utmost ;  extra  trains  were  run  on  the  railroads,  and  their  usually  quiet 

old  town  was  filled  by  stanch  men  and  women  of  the  middle  class, 

whose  souls  are  stirred  within  them  at  the  utterance  of  such  doctrines 

as  those  put  forth  by  the  Bishop.     General  Buckley,  of  the  army, 

presided  —  a  stout,  bluff  Englishman.     Lord   Sydney   Osborne,  who, 

although  a  lord,  is  also  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  gave  the 

first  address.     He  is  taU,  spare,  has  a  thin  face  and  gray  beard.     He 

spoke  with  much  emotion.     He  could  not  conceive  of  a  meeting  held 

under  more  trying  circumstances.    He  would  not  mince  matters ;  they 

bad  met  in  direct  opposition  to  the  chief  officer  of  their  Church,  in  the 

town  in  which  he  dwelt,  and   in   which   he   was  justly  loved  and 

respected.     He  never  had  belonged  to  a  religious  party,  but  the  time 

had  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  look  danger  boldly  in  the  face,  for 

all  that  they  held  dear  was  threatened  —  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and 

their  own  faith.     He  would  give  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  credit  for 

being  sincere,  and  he  wished  he  could  say  the  same  of  all  the  bishops 

OQ  the  bench.     He  then  took  up  the  doctrinal  points  of  the  Bishop's 

charge,  showed  how  that  prelate  had  departed  from  the  doctrines  of 

the  Church,  and  concluded  with  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future 

welfare  of  the  Church.     He  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 

ooeeting  viewed  with  alarm  and  indignation  the  innovations  which  had 

been  introduced  into  many  of  the  parish  churches. 

^  Mr.  Long,  member  of  Parliament,  stated  that  in  a  large  number 

Oi  the  parish  churches  candles  and  incense  had  been  introduced.    The 

tune  has  come,  he  said,  when  many  of  them  must  either  be  subjected 

^  just  such  displays  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Romish  churches,  or  attend 

church  at  great  inconvenience  in  other  parishes,  or  join  the  Dissenters. 

*^  the  town  of  Calne,  the  parishioners  had  gone  to  work  to  build 

Mother  church,  as  they  could  not  stand  the  popish  mummeries  forced 

^pon  them  by  the  officiating  clergymen.     In  some  places  secret  con- 

'^onals  had  been  established,  and  women  and  girls  were  encouraged 

to  repair  to  confession  without  letting  husbands  and  parents  know  of 

What  was  going  on.     He  quoted  from  the  London  Ttmes,  which  said 

that  '  RittLolism  is  the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity ; '  but  it  is  more 

than  that,  it  is  the  downfall  of  the  nation.     lie  scouted  the  idea  that 

the  Ritualists  were  in  the  majority ;  they  would  find  that  the  nation 

which  sent  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  and  drove  James  II.  fix>m  the 

throne,  was  not  going  to  accept  Rome  with  all  her  abominations. 
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^  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  made  a  thrilling  address,  saying  that  '  England 
was  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution.'  Let  the  Ritualists  have  their  waj, 
and  there  was  an  end  to  the  Church  ;  society  would  undergo  a  change 
such  as  England  never  had  experienced  ;  the  power  of  England  would 
be  like  that  of  Italy  or  Spain  among  the  nations.  There  were  many 
moist  eyes  in  the  house ;  strong  men  wept  as  he  narrated  the  changes 
that  had  already  taken  place,  and  added  that  if  things  were  allowed 
to  go  on  as  they  were  going,  there  would  soon  be  the  confessional  ia 
every  parish.  He  did  not  believe  in  leaving  the  Church  and  joining 
the  Non- conformists  ;  but  he  would  stay  in  the  Church,  and  drive  the 
Ritualists  to  Rome. 

'*  I  have  not  space  to  notice  in  detail  the  many  speakers.  Some 
speakers  declared  that  rather  than  submit  to  such  degradation  and 
mummeries  as  were  practiced,  they  should  at  once  join  the  Dissenters. 
Others  advocated  remaining,  and  fighting  it  out  to  the  end  in  the 
Courts  and  in  Parliament.  Resolutions  were  adopted  and  petitions 
signed  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
Ritualists  that  a  majority  of  the  peers  are  favorably  disposed  to  a 
change  in  the  ritual.  One  speaker  was  for  fighting  it  out  in  the 
Courts.  '  But  what  if  the  Courts  are  against  us  ? '  was  the  question. 
*  Then  I  shall  step  out  of  the  Church  of  England,'  was  the  emphatic 
statement,  roundly  applauded. 

^  One  gentleman  said  that  a  great  deal  of  censure  had  been  cast 
upon  the  clergymen  who  had  introduced  candles  and  incense  into  the 
ritual,  while  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  been  treated  with  great 
leniency  by  the  speakers.  What  would  England  say,  if  one  of  the 
Admirals  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  undertake  to  go  over  to  an  enemy 
with  all  his  fleet,  guns,  stores,  munitions,  and  men  ?  Yet  that  was  just 
what  the  Bishop  was  doing !  Ritualism  was  Rome  in  disguise.  It 
was  no  time  for  soil  words  or  smooth  speeches.  These  sentiments 
were  heartily  applauded. 

^  It  is  a  dark  hour  to  those  who  are  attached  to  the  simple  forms 
of  the  English  Church.  It  was  evident,  from  the  tone  of  the  meeting, 
that  the  ritualistic  movement  has  made  much  greater  progress  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  It  is  also  evident  that  large  numbers 
are  leaving  the  fold  of  the  Church,  and  joining  the  Non-conformists,  and 
that  others  are  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  are  not 
warranted  in  assuming  that  the  Ritualists,  as  a  body,  intend  to  become 
Romanists,  though  the  Low  Churchmen  maintain  that  there  is  no 
halting-place  between  Ritualism  and  Popery ;  and  that  inasmuch  as 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Ritualists  conform  to  the  Roman 
Church,  they  will  soon  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  head  of  the  Church 
rather  than  the  Queen  of  England. 
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"  The  natural  sequence  to  this  is,  that  there  will  be  a  breaking  np 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  English  society,  arising  from  the  conneo- 
tioD  between  Church  and  State  ;  and  so  the  London  TimeSj  foreseeing 
the  end,  exclaims  that  *  Ritualism  is  the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity.' 
And  one  of  the  speakers  of  yesterday  had  reason  to  say  that  '  Eng- 
hsind  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution.' 

^  After  the  meeting  I  saw  a  plain  man,  in  a  working  suit,  a  farmer 
from  a  rural  parish,  in  conversation  with  a  clergyman. 

^  ^  What  shall  I  do  ?  We  have  candles  and  incense  and  all  the 
new-fangled  notions  in  our  service,'  said  the  farmer. 

**  *  Tell  your  clergyman,'  was  the  reply,  *  that  it  is  a  grief  to  you  — 
an  innovation  —  a  practice  not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures  nor  by 
the  Church.' 

**  *  But  he  won't  stop  for  that.  Do  you  think  that  he  will  give  any 
attention  to  a  layman  —  he  being  a  priest  ? ' 

^  *  Then,  if  there  is  a  good  dissenting  chapel  near,  and  a  minister 
who  is  not  rejoicing  in  the  troubles  of  our  Church,  go  there ;  but  if 
there  is  no  such  chapel  near,  get  together  your  neiglibors,  read  the 
service  yourself,  rather  than  countenance  the  mummeries  of  the 
Church  of  Home.' 

*'  Whether  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  England  has  commenced 
—  whether  there  is  to  be  a  breaking  np  of  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  English  society  — whether  England  in  this  day,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  protestation  against  Rome,  is  about  to  accept  Popery, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

"  The  question  is  already  before  Parliament.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is 
an  anti-Ritualist,  and  has  introduced  a  bill  in  relation  to  '  Clerical 
Vestments.'  A  meeting  was  held  in  London  three  days  ago  in  sup- 
port of  it,  which  was  numerously  attended.  One  of  the  speakers 
boldly  accused  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  making  a  Jesuitical 
speech.  In  that  meeting  several  declared  their  intention  of  quitting 
the  Church,  if  the  ritualistic  practices  were  continued.  From  all  this 
your  readers  will  see  that  a  question  is  already  before  the  English 
people  which  bids  fair  to  make  a  great  overturn  in  society.  The 
question  is  deeper  than  that  of  Reform ;  it  takes  hold  of  the  inmost 
convictions  of  men,  and  of  their  most  cherished  opinions.  It  relates  to 
the  present  and  the  future  life.  The  questions  are  the  old  ones  of 
their  fathers  —  for  which  they  fought,  and  in  which  they  triumphed. 
The  anti-Ritualists  have  been  asleep ;  they  had  no  conception  of  the 
progress  which  Ritualism  had  made,  but  now  they  are  awake,  and  the 
meeting  of  yesterday  is  but  the  precursor  of  others  —  of  an  agitation 
which  will  be  felt  from  the  Land*8  End  to  John  O'Groat's  house.     The 
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result  no  one  can  see.  I  have  no  speculations,  and  but  one  predict 
to  make :  Whatever  else  may  happen,  England  is  not  going  ovei 
Rome !  " 

Sign?  op  the  Times.  Within  the  past  thirty  years,  very  : 
portant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  various  religious  denomi 
tions  of  the  Old  Church,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Th 
changes  are  observable,  not  only  in  the  way  in  which  different  dene 
inations  regard  each  other,  but  also  in  the  way  each  denominat 
teaches  its  own  peculiar  doctrinal  views.  The  intercourse  betwi 
large  religious  bodies,  widely  differing  on  important  doctrinal  poii 
is  marked  by  a  much  more  kind  and  liberal  spirit,  than  genera 
characterized  it  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Evidence  of  this  can  of 
be  seen  in  the  readiness  and  harmony  with  which  different  denomi 
tions  unite,  in  these  days,  to  promote  various  benevolent  enterpri^ 
designed  for  the  common  good. 

Another  change,  of  considerable  importance,  may  be  seen  in 
growing  tendency  among  the  various  sects,  and  particularly  among 
great  body  of  Orthodox  or  Calvinistic  Christians,  to  preach  less  ab 
matters  of  mere  faith,  and,  far  more  than  formerly,  the  importance  c 
good  life,  and  the  practice  of  those  things  that  powerfully  aid  in  p 
ducing  a  good  life.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  point  will  be  found 
a  recent  letter  from  William  C.  Bryant  to  the  New  York  Even\ 
Post,  a  short  extract  from  which'  is  given  below.  Mr.  Bryant  ] 
lately  been  in  Scotland,  and  a  part  of  this  letter  is  devoted  to  the  o 
sideration  of  the  present  state  of  religion  in  that  country.  In  regi 
to  the  great  body  of  Scotch  Calvinists  he  writes  as  foUows :  — 

"  I  said  the  other  day  to  a  Scotti&h  clergyman  :  *  Your  churcl 
have  all  remained  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin ;  but  is  thercT 
change  in  the  mode  in  which  those  doctrines  are  taught  ?  '  —  *  M 
certainly  there  is,'  he  answered.  *  We  dwell  more  on  duties,  and  1 
on  the  abstruser  parts  of  our  belief;  more  on  those  aspects  of  our  fa 
which  present  motives  of  action,  and  less  upon  those  which  but 
motely  influence  human  conduct.  In  this  way  the  teachings  of  C 
vinists  and  Arminians  sensibly  approach  each  other.* " 

We  can  have  no  doubt,  judging  from  what  we  read  and  hear,  tl 
statements,  similar  to  those  in  the  above  extract,  could,  with  ent 
truth,  be  made  in  regard  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  orthodox  in  t 
country. 

Probably  few,  in  comparison  with  the  great  body  of  those  now  1 
ing  under  the  influence  of  old-church  organizations,  will,  while  in  t 
world,  be  brought  freely  into  the  specific  New  Church ;  but  perhaps 
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is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  rouhitudes  are  now  passing  through 
states,  which  will  prepare  them  for  admission  into  distinct  New  Church 
associations,  when  they  shall  have  passed  from  the  material  into  the 
spiritual  world. 

Hebrew  College  in  Philadelphia.  —  Our  Jewish  fellow- 
citizens  have  at  length  earnestly  undertaken  the  work  of  establishing 
a  literary  institution  of  high  order,  in  which  the  tenets  and  literature 
of  the  Hebrews  may  be  prominently  taught.  The  location  is  fixed  at 
Philadelpbia,  and  Maimonides  College  is  the  significant  name  chosen. 
Individuals^  or  congregations  are  invited  to  provide  scholarships,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  tuition,  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  tuition  and  maintenance.  Several  scholarships  are  already 
provided  for  by  the  liberality  of  individual  gentlemen,  and  several 
congregations  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  wiU  place  it  in  the 
power  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  college,  to  be  educated  and 
supported  without  expense  during  the  entire  course.  The  liberal  aim 
and  spirit  of  the  college  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  editor  of  the  ^*  Jewish 
Messenger  "  of  this  city :  — 

"  The  basis  of  the  College  is  broad  and  catholic.  Not  sectarian  in 
its  foundation  or  scope,  it  invites  all,  Christians  and  Jews,  conserva- 
tives or  radicals,  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  first  regular 
coarse  of  Hebrew  study  attempted  in  this  country.  Aiming  to  de- 
velop an  intelligent  knowledge  of  Judaism,  the  Bible,  and  Hebrew 
literature,  it  will  not  close  its  doors  to  those  who  may  afler wards  em- 
ploy the  information  there  acquired  merely  to  liberalize  their  views, 
or  who  may  determine  to  pursue  other  than  professional  avocations. 
The  college  does  not  exact  any  pledge  of  its  students,  that  they  will 
be  ministers,  or  orthodox  or  reform  teachers,  or  that  they  will  become 
proaelytes.  Its  main  object,  and  its  holiest  purpose  and  aim,  will  be 
the  creation  of  a  higher  intelligence  among  American  Israelites ;  a 
deeper,  more  enlightened  appreciation  of  their  faith  and  ancestral  his- 
tory ;  not  alone  by  educating  ministers  and  teachers  of  profound  attain- 
ments, but  by  giving  the  young  an  opportunity,  heretofore  denied 
them,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  He- 
brew learning." 


REV.   SAMUEL  M.  WARREN. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Warren,  for  more  than  two  years  one  of  the 
editors  of  this  Magazine,  left  this  country  on  the  11th  ultimo  in  the 
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Cuba  for  Liverpool.  He  expects  to  be  absent  two  or  three  years, -^ 
then  to  return  and  make  the  United  States  his  permanent  home. 
His  time  has  been  much  divided  between  the  two  countries  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past.  An  American  by  birth  and  education  and  engage- 
ments in  the  active  duties  of  life ;  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  in- 
stitutionJB  of  his  native  land,  and  confident  of  the  triumphant  result  ia 
the  darkest  period  of  our  late  struggle  for  national  life ;  and  at  the 
same  time  connected  with  England  by  the  strongest  ties,  —  the  ties  of 
marriage  —  he  seems  almost  to  belong  to  both  nations. 

Being  intimately  associated  with  prominent  New  Churchmen^ 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  possessing  their  affection,  con- 
fidence, and  esteem  in  a  high  degree,  it  would  seem  that  he  would 
perform  an  important  use  in  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
members  of  the  New  Church  in  the  two  countries.  It  has  often  seemed 
.to  us  that  there  was  great  need  of  a  better  understanding,  and  of  more 
concert  of  action.  It  is  true  that  we  have  had  an  annual  interchange 
of  respectful  addresses  between  the  General  Conference  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  General  Convention  of  the  United  States ;  but  this 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  to  be  little  more  than  a  mere  formality. 
Little  has  been  done  further  than  this.  We  are  not  di.'^posed  to  com- 
plain. But  we  think  that  this  Magazine  has  gone  on  year  after  year 
with  scarcely  a  recognition  of  it^  existence  by  the  "  Intellectual  Re- 
pository," and  yet  both  laboring  to  the  same  end.  It  seems  to  ua 
that  things  should  be  far.  different  Having  a  common  language, 
claiming  a  common  ancestry,  possessing  religious  liberty  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  nations  on  the  globe,  and  engaged  heart  and 
hand  in  the  same  great  cause,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  draw  near  each  other,  and  work  harmoniou^ly  and  effect- 
ively together. 

We  have  said  that  this  has  not  been  done.  There  is  one  notable 
exception.  The  two  countries  united  in  the  purchase  of  the  Latin 
editions  of  Swedenborg's  works  ltd  by  the  late  Dr.  Tafel,  thus  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  both  with  these  valuable  books,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  a  handsome  fund  for  Madame  Tafel  and  her 
children,  which  could  not  have  been  done  in  any  other  way.  This  was 
a  noble  work.  Mr.  Warren's  position  enabled  him  to  render  most  im- 
portant service  in  its  accomplishment.  We  trust  that  many  opportu- 
nities may  be  developed  hereafter  for  mutual  aid  and  concerted  action. 

Mr.  Warren  has  left  many  friends  behind  him  who  much  regret  his 
absence  and  that  of  his  estimable  family,  and  will  doubtless  find  many 
who  will  joyfully  greet  their  presence  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
We  hope  to  hear  from  him  oflen,  and  to  receive  frequent  com- 
munications  for  the  pages  of  this  Magazine. 
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THE  MIRACULOUS   FEATURES   OF   SWEDENBORG'S 

MISSION. 

In  this  remarkable  age,  an  age  of  active  inquiry  but  of  hesi- 
tating skepticism,  tlie  human  mind  would  seem  to  arrive  at  but 
few  convictions  that  may  not  be  overturned  again  by  the  force 
of  its  own  questioning  ingenuity.  Although  men  are  asking 
for  the  outward  sign  of  miracles  as  a  proof  of  the  internal  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  yet,  furnish  them  with  the  ocular  demonstration 
required,  and  in  most  instances  they  would  say,  with  Mr.  Hume, 
that  it  is  still  less  miraculous  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  that  a  miracle  has  never  taken  place,  than 
that  there  should  have  been  any  remarkable  deviation  from 
the  established  laws  of  the  universe.  The  pliilosophy  and 
theology  of  the  present  age  are  inquiring  after  proofs  that  they 
wish  to  be  brought  home  to  the  senses.  Man  is  too  proud  to 
study  truth  with  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  a  little  child. 
Present  him,  however,  with  the  external  signs  that  are  alone 
imagined  to  give  to  truth  its  validity,  and  the  most  subtle  argu- 
ments are  at  once  advanced  to  show  that  these  signs  are  al- 
together deceitful  and  fallacious. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  above  are  applicable  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  sublime  system  of  truth  revealed  for  the  New 
Church.  Not  a  few  men*  of  the  present  day,  and  men  too 
of  no  ordinary  attainments  and  intelligence,  have  asked  for 
miracles  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of  Swedenborg's 
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mission.  Some  proofs  of  this  kind  have  been  furnished  by 
different  writers  as  remarkable  facts  in  liis  biography,  but 
have  not  been  more  than  incidentally  noticed  either  bv  Sweden- 
borg  himself  or  by  his  biographers.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  these  proofs  were  even  stronger  than  they  are 
in  reality,  and  that  they  were  more  implicitly  relied  on  by  New 
Churchmen,  as  incontestable  evidence  of  the  authority  of  the 
New  Church  writings  ;  would  they,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  more  generally  received  and  believed?  Would  not  the 
same  equivocation  and  ingenuity  be  used  to  evade  the  evidence, 
that  is  now  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  world  be- 
lieve there  is  no  evidence  at  all  ? 

The  truth  of  Swedenborg's  mission,  therefore,  never  could 
have  been  and  never  will  be  established  by  virtue  of  any 
miraculous  power  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it 
to  the  world.  No  outward  and  direct  miracle  would  have  this 
effect  on  the  human  mind.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  miraculous 
evidence,  which  is  perceptive  and  internal,  and  which  operates 
with  much  greater  efficacy  on  our  reason  and  understanding. 
It  is  to  this  kind  of  evidence  that  Swedenborg  himself  appeals, 
when  asked  to  authenticate  his  claims  to  belief  by  some  extraor- 
dinary tests  of  an  outward  and  positive  miracle.  In  number 
846,  and  some  of  the  following  numbers,  of  the ''  True  Christian 
Religion,"  he  gives  an  account  of  a  conversation  he  held  with 
the  angels  of  a  certain  society,  on  the  subject  of  the  revelation 
of  those  new  truths  which  were  to  constitute  the  wisdom  and 
intelligence  of  the  Lord's  New  Church.  After  this  conversa- 
tion, as  he  says,  a  murmur  came  from  below,  and  at  the  same 
time  these  words,  "  Do  miracles,  and  we  will  believe."  He 
replied,  "  Are  not  the  arcana,  which  I  have  already  mentioned^ 
miracles  ?  "     But  they  answered,  "  They  are  not."  . 

Now  what  are  the  miracles  which  Swedenborg  here  refers 
to?  In  order  to  furnish  a  proper  answer  to  this  question,  vr^m 
must  go  back  a  little,  and  consider  what  was  the  true  natures 
of  these  arcana,  which  he  enumerated  in  his  conversation  witlv 
the  angels.  What  specific  truths  were  those  which  had  beem 
so  wonderfully  revealed  to  mankind,  and  the  serious  contempla^ 
tion  of  which  was  to  be  attended  with  so  much  efficacy  and  so 
much  power?     They  are  arranged  by  him  in  the  following 
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order.     We  shall  only  express  the  heads  by  which  these  truths 
are  marshaled  before  us.     We  are  told,  — 

1.  That  in  all  and  every  part  of  the  Word  there  is  a  spiritual 
sense  corresponding  to  the  natural  sense  ;  and  that  the  Word 
by  that  sense  is  a  medium  of  conjunction  between  mankind  and 
the  Lord,  and  also  of  consociation  with   the  angels.     2.  That 
the  correspondences  of  which  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word 
consists  are  disclosed.     3.  That  a  revelation  has  been  made  by 
the  Lord  at  this  day  concerning  the  life  of  men  after  death.    4. 
That  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  disclose  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  world  in  which  angels  and  spirits  live,  thus  the  nature  and 
quality  both  of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  also  that  angels  and  spirits 
are  in  conjunction  with  men  ;    with  many  other  wonderful  cir- 
cumstances concerning  them.      5.    That  the    Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  that  there  is,  besides  the  sun  in  our  world,  a  sun 
in  the  spiritual  world  also ;  and  that  this  sun  is  pure  love,  but 
that  the  sun  in  our  world  is  pure  fire.     6.  That  there  are  three 
degrees  of  life,  and  consequently  three  heavens ;  and  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  distinguished  into  the  same  degrees,  and  so  man 
con^sponds  to  the  three  heavens.   7.  That  much  more  had  been 
revealed, —  as  concerning  the  last  judgment ;  concerning  the 
Lord,  that  he  is  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;  that  God  is  one 
both  in  person  and  in  essence,  in  whom  there  is  a  divine  trinity ; 
and  that  the  Lord  is  that  God.     Also,  concerning  the  New 
Cimrch  that  is  to  be  established  by  Him  ;  and  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  that  Church,  and  concerning  the  holiness  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures.    That  the  Apocalypse  is  also  revealed,  and  a 
^namunication  made  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets, 
and  the  earths  in  the  universe ;  besides  many  memorable  re- 
lations and  wonderful  disclosures  given  from  the  spiritual  world. 
The  angels,  on  hearing  the  account  of  all  these  discoveries 
^ade  to  mankind,  we  are  told,  were  much  rejoiced  ;  but  when 
they  saw  that  Swedenborg  was  sorrowful,  they  asked  him  the 
^use  of  his  sorrow.     The  reason  he  assigned  was,  that  these 
arcana  are  reputed  on  earth  as  things  of  no  value,  notwith- 
standing their  superiority  in  excellence  and  dignity  above   all 
the  knowledges  that  have  hitherto  been  published  to  the  world. 
Nothing  very  miraculous  would  seem  to  identify  itself  with 
the  naked  statement  of  facts  on  which  Swedenborg  appeared  so 
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confidently  to  rely  for  the  truth  of  his  mission.  In  the  con- 
versation he  had  with  the  angels,  lie  scarcely  goes  further  than 
to  say  that  these  things  had  been  done.  But  how  or  in  what 
manner  the  revelations  in  question  were  made  to  the  world  h€ 
does  not  undertake  to  explain.  Superficial  inquirers  might 
accord  to  his  declarations  at  most  but  an  equivocal  belief,  and 
might,  as  he  himself  asserted,  repute  them  as  things  of  no  value. 
But  this  could  only  happen  in  consequence  of  the  little  interest 
they  felt  in  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  alleged  discoveries. 
Let  their  minds  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  exceeding  greal 
importance  of  these  spiritual  blessings, — let  their  attention  be 
only  moderately  employed  in  seeking  for  the  evidence  on  which 
the  assurance  of  these  blessings  rests,  —  and  the  result  woulc 
be,  as  is  intimated  by  Swedenborg  himself,  that  not  only  would 
the  evidence  be  complete  and  convincing  as  an  ordinary  test 
of  truth,  but  it  would  be  seen  even  to  possess  something  of  a 
miraculous  character. 

All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  gratifying  con- 
clusion is,  that  men  should  study  the  writings  of  the  Church 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  candor  and  earnestness.  In  these 
writings  would  be  found  a  spiritual  force  and  consistency,  —  an 
elevation  and  harmony,  —  that  to  an  honest  mind  could  hardly 
be  reorarded  as  less  than  miraculous.  If  it  was  once  said  oi 
our  Saviour,  in  the  expressive  language  of  a  plenary  inspiration, 
that  "never  man  spake  as  this  man,"  we  may  without  irrever- 
ence assert  of  Swedenborg,  with  less  absohite  fullness,  but  with 
no  less  truth  and  plainness,  that  never  writer  wrote  as  this 
writer.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  announced  a  series  of  won- 
derful revelations  that  no  other  man  ever  thought  of  announc- 
ing before  him  ;  it  is  not  because  he  has  told  us  that  his  spirit- 
•ual  sight  was  opened,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  learn  and 
see  extraordinary  things  in  the  spiritual  world ;  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  professes  to  have  conversed  with  spirits  and  with 
angels,  and  to  have  had  his  waking  vision  dazzled  with  the 
splendors  of  the  third  heaven :  something  of  this  has  been 
seen  by  other  men,  but  on  a  scale  of  less  general  magnitude, 
and  within  the  limits  of  a  less  extended  mission. 

All,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Swedenborg  witnessed,  was  iden- 
tified with  a  series  of  truths  that  are  seen  to  be  coextensive 
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Wth  our  spiritual  nature,  and  which  open  up  some  of  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  our  wonderful  or^nization.     Il  is  here  that 
his  philosophy  and  theology  differ  from  that  of  all  other  men. 
He  does  not  only  reveal  to  us  some  of  the  arcana  and  laws  of 
the  spiritual  world  ;  he  does  not  only  remove  the  vail  that  has 
hitherto  concealed  from  our  sight  the  mysteries  of  heaven  and 
hell ;  but  he  unfolds  the  secrets  of  our  own  spiritual  organiza- 
tion, and  proves  the  truth  of  his  surprising  revelations  by  dis- 
secting the  texture  of  our  own  minds.     It  is  thus  that  Sweden- 
borg  shows  us  the  connection  between  the  spiritual  world  and 
tlie  world  of  nature.     We  are  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the 
one,  because  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  truth   of  the 
other.     Nor  are  his  illustrations  confined  alone  to  unfolding  the 
mysteries  of  our  individual  being.     He  reveals  to  our  appre- 
hension the  wonderful  process  of  creation  ;  shows  that  our  world 
is  but  an  out-birth  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  that  such  is  the 
coherence  and  resemblance  between  them,  that  neither  of  them 
could  exist  separately,  but  that  they  must  from  necessity  exist 
together. 

It  is  just  as  impossible  to  set  forth  in  a  few  words  the  surpris- 
ing facts  which  Swedenborg  has  narrated  in  a  language  of  his 
own,  as  it  is  to  describe  the  remarkable  clearness  and  precision 
'^hich  he  evinces  in  every  part  of  his  works  in  reasoning  from 
those  facts.  The  facts  and  the  reasoning  are  expressed  in 
terms  with  which  we  were  before  entirely  unacquainted ;  and 
yet  when  we  come  to  examine  them,  they  appear  to  be  so  ob- 
vious, so  natural,  and  so  reasonable,  that  we  are  surprised 
they  never  much  attracted  our  attention  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. The  truth  is,  they  altogether  harmonize  with  the  discern- 
ment of  our  inner  perceptions,  and  are  the  means  of  laying 
**re  the  secrets  of  a  world  within  us,  of  which  hitherto  we 
'i^d  little  or  no  consciousness  or  experience.  Our  minds  be- 
anie filled,  and  almost  startled,  with  the  images  of  a  new  crea- 
tion ;  and  these  images  are  not  fleeting  and  imaginary.  They 
•fonot  the  offspring  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  dreams  of  a  disturbed 
or  perverted  fancy.  Tliey  are  exhibited  before  us  in  clear 
light,  and  present  to  our  view  the  features  and  motions  of  a 
veritable  existence.  In  this  presentation,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
there  is  something  miraculous,  —  something  we  had  never  real- 
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ized  before,  —  something  that  could  only  liave  emanated  from  a 
world  of  mor^  light  and  intelligence  than  ours. 

That  Swedenborg's  revelations  are  in  a  high  degree  miracu- 
lous must  appear  to  every  one  from  their  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness and  variety.    What  human  imagination  ever  before  pictured 
a  world  so  full  of  life  and  motion  as  the  world  he  has  so  graphic- 
ally set  before  us  ?     What  human  invention  was  ever  sufficient 
to  group  together  so  many  forms  of  beauty,  so  many  operations 
of  wonder,    so   many  circumstances  of  supernatural  joy  and 
felicity  ?     There  have,  it  is  true,  been  men  in  the  world  who 
have  aimed  at  unfolding  descriptions  like  these,  and  who  have 
in  some  measure  succeeded  in  entertaining  us  with  the  creations 
of  their  own  imagination.     Milton   in  fancy  transcended   the 
boundaries  of  our  own  sublunary  sphere,  and  having  explored 
the  vast  profound  of  hell,  dared  afterwards  to  gaze  where  angels 
vail  their  faces  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.     Dante,  too, 
professed  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  of  departed 
spirits,  and  to  relate  in  human  language  many  wonderful  things 
witnessed  by  him  in  the  unseen  world.     But  how  will  the  ficti- 
tious  descriptions  given  by  these  writers  compare  with  those 
true  revelations  presented  to  us  by  Swedenborg?    How  meagre, 
how  unsatisfactory,  how  improbable  are  the  statements  made  by 
them,  when  contrasted  with  the  full,  flowing,  and  rational  por- 
traiture, delineated  with  no  pretensions  to  poetical  effect,  but 
with  more  philosophical  light  and  accuracy,  by  the  herald  of  the 
New  Church  !      The  descriptions  furnished  to  us  by  the   twd 
former  writers  are  but  the  effect  of  human  thought  and  human: 
invention.    They  are  the  creations  of  our  own  world,  —  embodi- 
ments constructed  after  the  model  of  terrestrial  ingenuity. 


forms  of  beauty  or  deformity  shaped  by  the  hands  of  earthl 
artificers,  —  fabrics  varied  by  the  cunning  and  contrivance 
sublunary  architects.  They  possess  no  stability,  no  diversit; 
and  no  congruity.  They  will  not  bear  to  be  touched  by  tl 
hand  of  curiosity,  still  less  to  be  examined  by  the  light  of  re 
son.  The  moment  you  approach  them  too  closely  they  explocrf 
like  bubbles  generated  for  the  pleasure  and  am.usement  of  ch:S' 
dren.  They  have  no  dimensions,  and  lack  all  tlie  proportio 
of  a  finished  structure. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  Swedenborg  exhibits  to  our^view,  if  not 
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a  finished  picture,  at  least  as  a  bold  and  accurate  outline,  on  the 
distinct  ground  of  an  entire  canvas,  the  sublime  realities  of  the 
spiritual  world  as  a  wonderful  whole.    His  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  is  overwhelmingly  grand,  minute,  and  consistent.      It 
embraces  innumerable  particulars  that  never  before  entered  into 
the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.    It  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
societies,  laws,  and  mode  of  living  of  departed  spirits,  with  their 
studies  and  pursuits,  with  their  dwellings  and  paradises,  with 
their  language    and    manner   of    communicating    with    each 
other,  with  their  loves  and  affections,  with  their  joys  and  felici- 
ties, and  with  a  thousand  other  things  that  are   equally  curious 
tnd  interesting.     Nor  are  these  revelations  made  to  us  by  pre- 
senting to  the  mind  a  mere  statement  of  facts,  or  by  giving  to 
08  an  ordinary  detail  of  particulars  in  common  language.     But 
the  whole  is  accompanied   by  an  exposition  of  inconceivable 
bonders,  and  by  explanations  that  are  as  surprising  as  they  are 
'stional  and  satisfactory.     The  impress  of  Divine  truth  may  be 
<"8tinctly  seen  in  every  paragraph  of  the  admirable  record. 

Now  from  what  source  did  Swedenborg  derive  this  sublime 
knowledge  and  wisdom  ?  Did  it  originate  with  himself?  Did 
ke,  like  Milton  and  Dante,  draw  the  imajjes  out  of  his  own 
niind,  in  order  to  fashion  the  revelations  he  has  so  wonderfully 
ttiade  to  the  world  ?  Or  did  he  not  rather,  as  he  asserts  was  the 
<^ase,  by  the  special  permission  and  appointment  of  Providence, 
frequent  the  courts  of  heaven,  hold  communion  with  the  so- 
cieties of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  receive  his  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  the  angels  ?  And  if  this  was  so,  then  may  we 
^ot  with  great  propriety  declare  that  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
<luired  was  miraculous,  and  consequently  the  revelations  made 
^  the  world  of  that  knowledge  were  also  miraculous  ? 

Let  it  no  longer  be  said,  therefore,  by  those  who  reject  the 
^^tings  of  Swedenborg  as  not  of  sufficient  authority,  that  they 
^^uld  meet  with  a  more  decided  approval  by  the  Christian  com- 
'^^'inity*  if  their  pretensions  to  a  heavenly  origin  were  supported 
"7  miracles.  The  truth  is,  they  have  this  support  in  a  most  ex- 
**^Ordinary  manner ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  miracles, 
^^edenborg,  for  the  present  at  least,  is  not  much  more  believed 
^^  that  account.  The  internal  evidence  accompanying  his 
^ritfngs,  however,  is  the  best  proof  of  their  Divine  authority ; 
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and  if  men  will  not  believe  this  evidence,  they  would  not  be 
convinced  if  an  angel  from  heaven  pronounced  his  mission  to 
be  true  and  infallible,  in  language  that  could  be  heard  and  un- 
derstood by  the  whole  world. 


REMAINS    OF    ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER  IX, -^  (  Qmtmued,) 
hesiod's  theogont  explained. 

In  the  last  two  chapters,  some  proof  was  brought  forward 
of  the  identity  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  ancients  with  what 
Swedenborg  styles  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  their  mythological  relations  concerning  that  age.  In 
the  present  chapter,  some  additional  confirmation  of  the  same 
thing  is  to  be  deduced  from  what  the  mythologists  say  respect* 
ing  Saturn,  who  ruled  in  the  Golden  Age,  and  Jupiter,  who 
was  believed  to  be  the  ruling  deity  in  the  succeeding  ages.  For 
this  puq^ose  I  shall  quote,  and  endeavor  to  explain,  what  Hesiod 
says  of  the  origin  and  history  of  these  two  deities,  in  his  The- 
ogony,  —  which  might  be  called,  to  give  an  English  reader  the 
best  idea  of  its  character  and  contents,  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Gods. 

The  following  extract  treats  of  the  origin  of  all  things  from 
the  primitive  Chaos.  I  give  it  in  a  translation  as  nearly  literal 
as  it  seemed  possible  to  make. 

*'  First,  then,  indeed,  was  produced  Chaos,  and  aflerwards  the  broad- 
breasted  Gaea  (Earth),  ever  a  secure  seat  for  all  the  immortals  who 
inhabit  the  top  of  snowy  Olympus  ;  and  dusky  Tartarus  in  the  recesses 
of  the  spacious  earth  ;  and  Love,  who  is  most  beautiful  among  the  im- 
mortal gods,  loosing  from  care  all  gods  and  men,  and  ruling  the  mind 
and  prudent  counsel  in  the  breast  But  from  Chaos  were  produced 
Erebus  and  black  Night ;  and  again,  from  Night  were  born  JSther 
and  Day,  which  she  produced  by  conception  from  Erebus. 

**  But  Gsea  in  the  first  place  produced  the  starry  Uranos  (Heaven), 
equal  to  herself,  that  it  might  cover  her  all  around,  and  be  always  a 
secure  seat  for  the  blessed  gods.  She  also  produced  the  high  moan- 
tains,  the  lovely  abodes  of  the  (Soddess-Nymphs,  who  dwell  ip  the 
wooded  mountains.    And  she  also  brought  forth  Pontus,  the  unfruitful 
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Sea,  with  rusliing  waves,  without  deliglitful  love.   Then  again,  married 
to  Uranos,  she  brought  forth  deep-eddjing  Oceanus,  Eoios  and  Krios, 
Hyperion  and  Japctos,  Theia  and  Rhea,  Themis  and  Mnemosjne, 
golden-crowned  Phoebe  and  lovely  Tethys.     And  afler  these  was  bom 
the  youngest,  the  wily  Kronos,  the  mightiest  of  her  children,  who 
hated  his  vigorous  father.     And  she  also  bore  the  Cyclopes,  proud  of 
heart,  Brontes  and  Steropes,  and  strong-minded  Arges;  who  gave  to 
Zeus  his  thunder,  and  forged  his  thunderbolts.     They  were  indeed,  as 
to  other  things,  like  gods.     They  had  each  one  eye,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  forehead.     These  were  speaking  mortals,  bom  of  im- 
mortals.    They  had  the  name  of  Cyclopes,  because  of  the  one  round 
eye  in  their  foreheads.     They  had  great  strength  and  art  in  their 
works.    Others  also  were  bom  from  6a;a  and  Uranos :  three  sons, 
great,  and  mighty,  and  infamous  ;  Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyas ;  a  proud 
nee  of  monstrous  beings.     A  hundred  huge  hands  shot  forth  from 
their  shoulders ;  and  each  had  fifly  heads,  which  grew  from  their 
shoulders  upon  their  sturdy  joints :  mighty  were  they,  and  unapproach- 
sble  in  strength,  and  great  of  stature. 

**  So  many  were  born  of  Gaea  and  Uranos,  the  most  mighty  of  their 
Bons ;  but  vexed  by  their  father  from  the  first,  who  as  soon  as  they 
were  born,  hid  them  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  suffered  them 
not  to  see  the  light ;  for  Uranos  delighted  in  evil  deeds ;  and  mighty 
G^  groaned  inwardly,  straitened  by  the  burden." 

The  poet  next  goes  on  to  relate,  what  it  seems  hardly  desir- 
*We  to  translate  and  quote  in  full,  how  Kronos,  instigated  by 
his  mother,  and  armed  by  her  with  a  sickle,  stole  upon  his  father 
Uranos,  as  he  came  by  night  to  cohabit  with  Giea,^  and  de- 
priving him  of  his  manly  parts,  cast  them  into  the  sea.  From 
^he  foam  of  the  sea  thence  arising  was  afterwards  born  Aphro- 
^*te,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty ;  while  from  the  drops  of 
Wood  spilled  upon  the  ground  sprang  the  Erinnyes,  or  Furies, 

The  commencement  of  this  extract  bears  some  resemblance 
*o  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
"erved  by  critics,  both  as  to  the  imagery  itself,  and  the  order  in 
^hich  it  is  introduced ;  so  much  so  as  to  afford  at  least  a  suspi« 
cion  that  it  might  have  been  framed  from  some  remaining  tradi- 
Nonary  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Word,  spoken  of  by  Sweden- 
"Org;  from  which,  he  says,  several  of  the   first  chapters  of 

'  Not  with  Night,  as  stated  in  th«  article  on  Greek  Mjthologj,  in  the  Neva  Jisnif o- 
^  JtfayottM,  Article  on  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  Vol.  xxxlx,  p.  336. 
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Genesis  were  taken  without  alteration.  And  this  resemblance 
will  suggest  the  query,  whether  tlie  scoj>e  and  design  of  it 
might  not  have  been  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature ;  namely, 
to  give  in  symbolic  terms  a  history  of  the  successive  develop- 
ments of  spiritual  life  in  the  human  mind. 

It  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  how  w^hat  Plato 
appears  to  be  saying  of  the  world  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  must  be  understood  of  the  inner  world  of  the 
mind,  and  of  the  changes  of  state  which  take  place  there.  And 
some  partial  proof  has  also  been  offered,  tliat  the  many  gods  of 
the  ancient  pagans  were,  at  first,  representative  personifications 
of  Divine  and  heavenly  principles  proceeding  from  God,  as  ap- 
prehended and  received  by  man.  Let  us  apply  the  same  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Theogony. 

First,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  Chaos,  the  abyss  of  formless 
matter.  Then  came  Gaea  (the  Earth),  and  Eros  (Love)  im- 
mediately afterwards.  From  Chaos  was  produced  Erebus  (the 
infernal  region)  and  Night ;  and  from  these  two,  jEther  and 
Day.     And  then  Ga9a  gave  birth  to  Uranos,  ot  heaven. 

Chaos  is  the  first  unordered  and  undeveloped  state  of  the 
human  mind,  —  the  state  in  which  the  earth  is  said,  in  the 
Word,  to  be  "  without  form,  and  void."  The  earth  which  was 
first  produced  from  Chaos,  is  the  external  mind.  Uranos,  or 
heaven,  is  the  internal  mind.  The  heaven,  because  it  is  high 
above,  signifies  what  is  interior ;  and  the  earth,  because  it  is  be- 
low, signifies  what  is  external ;  for  such  is  the  correspondence  of 
what  is  respectively  high  and  low.  The  earth  is  said  to  have 
been  fii'st  produced,  and  then  to  have  given  birth  to  the  heaven, 
because,  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  man's  nature,  tlie  ex- 
ternal mind  is  first  opened,  and  afterwards,  and  by  means  of  it  ap- 
parently, the  internal  mind.  Immediately  after  the  Earth, 
pears  Love  ;  because  from  the  very  first  step  of  man's  upward, 
progress  towards  a  heavenly  state,  some  love  or  affection  for  what^ 
is  good,  some  desire  given  by  God  for  what  is  better  than  he  now 
has,  leads  him  interiorly,  even  though  he  may  be  unaware  of  it. 

From  Chaos  were  produced  Erebus  and  Night,  because  the 
evil  and  the  false  in  man  are  from  his  disorderly,  unregenerate 
nature.  From  these  are  said  to  have  proceeded  ^ther  and  Day ; 
not  because  truth,  to  which  the  light  of  day  corresponds,  can 
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come  of  w}iat  is  false  and  evil,  but  because  when  it  first  appears 
to  man  it  seems  to  break  forth  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the 
darkness  itself.  And  besides,  the  obscure  and  dark  state  is 
necessarily  the  fiwt  in  the  proper  order  of  things,  and  the  bright 
and  clear  one  follows.  So  in  the  Word,  where  the  days  of  cre- 
ation are  treated  of,  the  evening  is  mentioned  first,  and  the 
morning  afterwards. 

But  in  the  next  place,  Gsea  marries  Uranos,  and  gives  birth 
to  six  male  and  six  female  deities,  called  collectively  Titans. 
As  the  earth  denotes,  from  correspondence,  the  external  mind, 
and  the  heaven  the  internal,  so  their  marriage  denotes  the  con- 
junction of  the  internal  with  the  external  in  man ;  in  which 
consists  the  heavenly  marriage,  which  is  the  marriage  of  good 
and  truth.  And  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  the  spiritual  ofFspring 
produced  by  it,  are  the  affections  of  good,  the  perceptions  of 
tmth,  and  the  corresponding  good  acts  of  a  regenerate  life. 

The  names  of  the  Titans,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  by  the  poet,  are  Oceanus,  Koios,  Krios,  Hyperion, 
Japetos,  Theia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Tethys, 
Kronos  ;  twelve  in  all.  The  number  twelve  (for  by  the  law 
of  correspondence  all  numbers  have  a  signification  referring  to 
spiritual  things)  derives  its  meaning  from  the  numbers  three 
and  four,  of  which  it  is  a  multiple.  The  number  three  denotes 
^I  things  relating  to  truth ;  because  the  fullness  of  all  things,  in 
tfce  order  of  creation,  which  is  the  order  of  Divine  truth,  is  con- 
fined in  three  degrees  of  life.  The  number  four,  the  double 
^f  two,  has  the  same  meaning  as  two,  signifying  all  things  in 
S^neral  relating  to  good,  because  the  conjunction,  or  marriage, 
namely,  of  good  and  truth,  is  thereby  signified  ;  and  this  mar- 
''**ge,  or  its  likeness,  is  in  every  thing  proceeding  from  the  Lord, 
*^cause  in  Him  the  Divine  Love  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  are 

• 

^^  an  infinitely  perfect  union.     The  number  twelve,  therefore, 
denotes  all  things  resulting  from  the  conjunction  of  good  and 
^tli  in  man,  —  all  the  good  and  true  things  of  the  regenerate 
life  in  their  order  and  connection.      These  are  what  was  de- 
noted by  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  and  by  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  thence  descended.     And  the  same  we  may  conclude  was 
meant  by  the  twelve  Titans,  inasmuch  as  they  are  representa- 
tively the  offspring  derived  fi*om  the  union  of  the  external  and 
internal  man. 
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What  18  denoted  bj  each  one  of  the  Titans,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  the  present  purpose  to  investigate  and  discover. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  named 
is  intentional  and  significant.  At  all' events,  Oceanus,  the  first 
named,  seems  to  denote  the  first  and  most  external  development 
of  heavenly  life ;  since  the  ocean,  or  great  sea,  signifies  the  ex- 
ternal of  the  intellectual  mind.  The  birth  of  Oceanus,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  separation  of  the 
waters  from  the  dry  land,  in  the  Word,  Gen.  i.  6-10 ;  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  stages  in  the  history  of  creation,  by 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  signified  the  new  creation  of  the 
regenerate  mind  in  man.  And  Kronos,  the  last  bom,  denotes, 
as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  from  what  is  told  of  him  in 
further  extracts  from  the  Theogony,  the  principle  of  heavenly 
love,  or  the  love  of  what  is  good  from  the  Lord  ;  which  principle 
at  length  came  to  rule  in  the  Most  Ancient  Church ;  whence 
the  men  of  that  time  became  such,  that  they  lived  the  life  of 
heaven  upon  earth,  and  enjoyed  open  intercourse  and  discourse 
with  the  angels  of  heaven.  Something  must  now  be  said  con- 
cerning the  manner  and  order  in  which  this  came  to  pass. 

It  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  supposed  by  some  readers  and  be- 
lievers of  Swedenborg's  writings,  that  the  most  ancient  race  of 
men  on  this  earth  began  from  the  very  first  to  be  made  into 
heavenly  men  ;  but  Swedenborg  tells  us  quite  otherwise.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  explanation  of  Genesis,  chap.  4,  in  the 
"Arcana,"  No.  286,  he  says :  —  • 

^  In  what  has  preceded  thus  far,  the  most  ancient  people  have  been 
treated  of,  in  that  they  were  made  regenerate  ;  first,  those  who  lived 
as  wild  beasts,  and  at  length  became  spiritual  men ;  then  those  who 
became  heavenly  men,  and  who  constituted  the  Most  Ancient  Church," 

This  can  only  mean  that  there  was  a  progressive  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  race,  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  which  might  perhaps  have  continued  for  long  ages,  before 
they  arrived  at  a  state,  in  which  the  interior  degrees  of  the  mind 
could  be  fully  opened  and  perfected.  When,  however,  Sweden- 
borg says  that  they  lived  as  wild  beasts,  we  need  not  understand 
it  of  the  savage  and  rapacious  nature  of  some  beasts,  but  simply 
that  they  lived  at  first  in  the  exercise  of  that  external  part  of 
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their  nature  only,  which  man  has  in  common  with  brute  ani- 
mals ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards,  by  orderly  and  successive 
iteps,  that  the  interior  and  peculiarly  human  part  of  the  mind 
was  brought  into  exercise. 

Several  considerations  will  help  to  convince  us  that  this  was 
what  the  order  of  things  should  have  required.  The  order  of 
the  outward  natural  creation,  which  is  shown  by  the  science  of 
conrespondences  to  be  a  type  and  symbol  of  the  inward,  points 
to  the  same  thing,  when  we  learn  that  first  the  solid  earth  was 
fonned,  with  its  seas  and  waters  ;  that  these  were  first  peopled 
with  the  lower  orders  of  animal  and  vegetable  life ;  that 
through  an  immensely  long  succession  of  ages,  as  geological 
science  proves  to  us,  the  higher  orders  of  plants  and  animals 
came  successively  into  being ;  and  that,  last  of  all,  man,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  Divine  creation,  took  his  place  and  as- 
WMned  his  rank  as  lord  of  all  inferior  nature. 

Again,  when  we  consider  the  natural  history  of  an  individual 
of  the  race,  we  note  that  the  infant  is  first  born  into  the  exer- 
cise of  mere  external  and  bodily  life  ;  and  that  it  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  the  mental  faculties  are  brought  forth  and  opened, 
first  as  to  what  is  most  external,  or  wliat  pertains  immediately 
to  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  bodily  senses,  and  afterwards  more 
internally,  or  as  to  nioral,  cogitative,  and  reflective  life.  And 
this  development  of  the  mental  faculties  is  effected,  not  by  mere 
influx  from  within  alone,  but  by  the  acquisition  of  experimental 
knowledges  at  the  same  time,  which  may  serve  as  vessels  in  the 
niemory,  for  things  more  interior  to  flow  into  and  rest  upon. 

Human  development  consists,  therefore,  of  the  mutual  action 
*nd  reaction  of  the  internal  and  external  upon  each  other,  so 
that  it  must  necessarily  consist  of  gradual  and  successive  steps 
of  progress,  each  one  serving  as  the  aid  and  foundation  of  the 
^^t.  Nor  does  it  follow,  from  the  fact  that  the  reception  of 
^f*i  is  now  perverted,  and  that  then  it  was  not,  that  the  order 
^^  manner  of  development,  so  far  as  it  goes  on,  is  not  now  the 
'^'Jie  as  it  was  then.  The  main  difference  is,  that  now  the  in- 
terior degrees  of  the  mind  are  altogether  closed  up  by  evils,  so 
that  the  process  which  should  go  on  with  their  orderly  opening 
'tops  midway,  or  would  stop  altogether,  were  it  not  for  extraor- 
dinary Divine  means  now  provided,  which  were  not  then  in  ex- 
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istence,  nor  needed.  It  was  then,  as  now,  necessary  that  the 
external  senses  should  first  be  exercised  and  developed,  and  the 
memory  stored  with  sensuous  images  thence  derived,  that  the 
internal  of  the  natural  mind  might  have  a  basis  on  which  it 
might  be  built  up,  and  as  it  were  materials  upon  which  it  might 
work  in  the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  faculties.  And  this  work 
must  also  first  be  done,  before  the  interior  degrees,  the  spiritual 
and  the  heavenly,  could  be  in  their  turn  opened  and  developed. 

Add  to  this,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  fall  within  the  plan  of 
the  Divine  economy,  to  assist  man  by  miraculous  gifts,  in  the 
attainment  of  any  thing  which  he  can  procure  for  himself,  by 
the  exercise  of  those  faculties  and  abilities  which  are  given  him 
to  use  as  his  own. 

But  from  nature  alone  man  can  learn  nothing  which  is  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  nature.  The  outward  senses  can  furnish 
only  sensuous  information.  Nature  and  the  senses  could  never 
lead  to  any  knowledge  of  what  is  spiritual  and  heavenly  ;  for 
these  things  are  of  a  grade  above  and  beyond  nature,  and  with 
which  it  has  nothing  in  common.  When,  therefore,  man  was 
to  be  regenerated,  and  the  interior  degrees  of  his  life  opened, 
^'hich  are  alone  proper  to  the  reception  of  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things,  there  must  have  been  revelation  from  God  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  things  as  belong  peculiarly  to  spiritual  and  heav- 
enly life.  Therefore  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Creation,  that  the 
Lord  said,  in  the  plural  number,  "  Let  U9  make  man  ; "  by 
which,  as  Swedenborg  tells  us,  is  meant  that  tlie  regeneration 
of  man  was  effected  by  the  Lord  through  the  ministration  of^ 
angels.  See  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  No.  50.  This  is  indeed  not 
said  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  creation,  but  we  may 
understand  that  it  involves,  in  one  sentence,  all  that  was  done 
from  the  firet,  through  the  means  of  spirits  and  angels. 

Therefore,  afler  some  generations  had  lived  their  time,  and 
passed  into  the  spiritual  world,  and  there  been  instructed,  —  as 
they  could  not  be  in  the  natural  world,  because  the  spiritual 
world,  from  its  very  nature,  is  adapted  to  the  learning  of  spirit- 
ual things,  —  spirits  were  sent  to  those  yet  living  on  earth,  to  in* 
struct  them  in  such  things  as  they  could  only  know  from  such 
revelation.  And  we  may  readily  believe  that  it  was  not  until 
afler  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  that  any  who  had  become 
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ipirits  coald  hare  become  suitably  prepared  to  fulfill  the  ofRce 
of  messengers  to  men,  and  teachers  of  spiritual  and  heavenly 
things. 

There  must  have  been  very  many  steps  in  the  progress  of 
this  advancement  and  elevation,  both  of  men  in  the  world  and 
of  the  spirits  themselves,  at  that  early  beginning  of  things, 
which,  although  from  the  immense  difference  between  our  own 
state  and  theirs  we  may  not  be  able  to  understand  and  define  it 
•pecifically,  must  yet  have  been  passed  through  in  their  order, 
Md  probably  not  without  the  lapse  of  long  periods  of  time,  be- 
fore the  complete  state  of  the  heavenly  man,  or  the  Most  An- 
cient Church,  was  attained.  These  steps  are  described  in  the 
internal  sense  of  the  history  of  the  six  days  of  creation  in  the 
Word ;  and  the  same  appear  to  be  indicated,  as  has  already 
heen  observed,  by  the  births  of  the  twelve  Titans  from  Uranos 
wd  GaKi,  described  in  the  Theogony. 

Bat  there  were  also  born  to  Uranos  and  Gsea  the  three  Cy- 
clopes, and  three  Hekatoncheires,  or  hundred-handed  beings. 
These  denote  further  and  lower  derivations,  or  spiritual  births, 
from  the  union  of  the  external  and  internal  in  man.  The 
twelve  Titans  may  be  considered  as  denoting,  more  strictly,  the 
goods  and  truths  of  the  internal  man  ;  while  the  Cyclopes  and 
Hekatoncheires  represent  something  of  the  extemal  or  natural 
^n.  Therefore,  while  the-^Titans  are  often  called  "gods" 
in  the  Theogony,  these  are  only  said  to  be  '*  like  gods,"  and 
*re  also  called  "  mortals  born  of  immortals."  That  the  Cy- 
clopes represent  something  relating  to  the  intellectual  part,  may 
"®  inferred  from  their  being  particularly  described  as  to  the 
^ycs ;  for  the  eyes  correspond  to  the  understanding.  Their  hav- 
^^S  but  one  eye  each,  we  may  understand  as  denoting  the  same 
"**t  we  nowadays  mean  by  having  a  single  eye ;  that  is,  an 
^J©  disposed  to  view  the  truth  as  it  is  in  itself,  without  the  dis- 
tortions of  passion  and  prejudice. 

But  the  Cyclopes  appear  to  have  denoted,  specially,  the  ra- 
^onal  faculty  in  the  natural  mind.  The  ancient  poets,  as  the 
Theogony  also  does,  ascribed  to  them  the  making  of  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  for  Jupiter.  I  have  shown,  in  a  former  chap- 
^)  that  these  denote  instruction  and  illumination  from  the 
Divine. 
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How  the  Cyclopes  must  be  understood  as  making  these,  shall 
also  be  shown.  What  comes  immediately  from  the  Divine  is 
wholly  above  human  comprehension  and  reception.  What  is 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  angels  and  interior  men  is  above 
the  comprehension  of  natural  and  external  men.  But  by  means 
of  the  use  of  the  rational  faculty,  interior  things  are  explored, 
analyzed,' and  brought  down  within  the  apprehension  of  the 
natural  man.  By  means  of  this  faculty  in  man,  therefore,  the 
Lord  instructs  and  enlightens  all  those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear. 

As  the  Cyclopes  denote  intellectual  powers,  so  the  Hekaton- 
cheires  may  be  at  least  presumed  to  denote  the  voluntary 
powers  of  the  natural.  That  they  represent  powers,  appears 
from  their  many  arms  and  hands ;  for  the  arm  and  hand  cor- 
respond to  power,  because  it  is  by  them  that  the  bodily  powers 
are  put  forth. 

But  as  man  was  about  entering  upon  a  heavenly  state,  in 
which  he  would  have  interior  perceptions  of  truth,  which  is  a 
state  altogether  above  the  plane  of  the  rational  faculty,  and  dis- 
tinct from  it,  this  faculty  must  be  kept  wholly  in  subservience. 
For  those  who  enjoy  internal  perception,  to  apply  to  the  ra- 
tional, and  make  it  the  arbiter  of  truth  for  them,  would  be 
making  the  internal  subject  to  the  external,  and  placing  it  be- 
low instead  of  above  ;  and  to  do  so  would  be  no  longer  to  live 
from  the  life  of  this  heavenly  perception,  but  at  length  to  de- 
stroy it  in  themselves. 

The  powers  of  the  natural  will  also,  with  those  who  are  in  the 
heavenly  state,  or  who  are  coming  into  it,  must  be  wholly  subject 
to  higher  things.  Therefore  it  is  said  of  the  Cyclopes  and  Heka- 
toncheires,  by  which  those  things  are  signified,  that  Uranos  hid 
them  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  nor  suffered  them  to  see  the 
light.  For  though  the  natural  rational  and  voluntary  powen 
are  in  their  place  and  order  good  and  useful,  they  must  not  be 
permitted  to  control  and  govern  the  man,  least  of  all  the  heav- 
enly man.  And  the  fear  lest  this  should  by  any  means  come  to 
pass,  the  fear  lest  heavenly  things  should  be  subverted  by  in- 
ferior ones,  is  what  is  signified  by  Uranos  and  Ga?a  fearing  the 
progeny  they  had  brought  forth.  And  they  were  also  repre- 
sented in  monstrous  forms,  as  of  destructive  giants,  evidently  to 
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denote  the  danger  which  would  follow,  were  the  soul  wholly 
abandoned  to  its  lower  propensities. 

The  mutilation  of  Uranos  by  his  son  Kronos,  next  described 
by  the  i>oet,  is  a  fable  which  seems  at  first  view  difficult  to  ex- 
plain in  application  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  narrative.  It 
is  a  fable  of  a  class  which,  from  their  repulsive  character,  be- 
came stumbling-blocks  and  scandals  to  the  ancients  themselves, 
who  received  them  with  probably  scarcely  an  idea  of  their  orig- 
inal import,  from  a  more  remote  antiquity.  Tiiey  originated 
in  an  age  when  men  were  more  internal  in  their  character,  and 
took  not  so  much  thought  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
thing— the  picture  it  would  present,  so  to  speak  —  as  of  the 
correspondence  and  internal  signification  of  the  imagery  em- 
ployed. A  more  outwardly  cultivated  but  more  external  age, 
not  without  reason,  took  oftense  at  them. 

But  we  shall  be  assisted  in  an*iving  at  the  meaning  of  this 

fable,  by  considering  what  are  signified  by  eunuchs ;  for  they 

represent  those  who  are  in  the  heavenly  marriage  of  good  and 

truth,  and  who  are  so  represented  because  they  are  in   such  a 

state  as  to  be  withheld  from  even  the  remotest  desire  of  entering 

into  the  adulterous  marriage  of  the  evil  and  the  false,  and  still 

Jess  of  the  profane  marriage  of  what  is  heavenly  with  what  is 

infernal.     And  the  ground  of  this  representation  is,  that  the 

gross  and  filthy  loves  of  the  merely  sensual  man  must  be  as  it 

were  cut  oft'  and  extirpated,  before  those  of  the  heavenly  man 

can  be  exercised. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  (denoted  by 
the  reign  of  Kronos)  in  a  most  distinguished  degree.  And 
the  fable  under  consideration  seems  to  hint  at  the  means  by 
which  they  were  kept  in  that  heavenly  state.  For  they  lived 
in  a  state  of  elevation  above  natural  and  sensual  things,  almost 
like  the  angels ;  insomuch  that  they  were  forbidden  to  touch 
the  tree  of  natural  science,  much  more  to  eat  the  fruit  of  it. 
And  their  thinking  was  not  concerning  the  natural  objects 
themselves,  which  appeared  before  their  eyes,  but  concerning  the 
spiritual  and  heavenly  things  which  their  correspondence  sug- 
gested to  the  mind.  There  was  therefore  a  kind  of  withhold- 
ing and  withdrawal  of  the  internal  mind  (represented  by 
Uranos)  from  intercourse  and  cohabitation  with  the  external 
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mind  (represented  by  Gaea),  and  this,  lest  man  should  be  en 
snared  and  overpowered  by  the  deliglits  of  external  things,  an< 
so  fall  from  his  angelic  state. 

By  swch  means,  therefore,  Kronos  obtained  for  himself  abso 
lute  control.^  Being  the  last  and  youngest  of  the  six  sons  o 
Uranos,  he  personifies  a  principle  which  was  last  in  order  c 
development,  but  highest  and  most  excellent  in  character,  c 
the  successive  gifts  of  goodness  from  the  Divine,  received  ani 
brought  into  life  by  man,  in  the  course  of  his  regeneration. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Eros,  the  internal  prind 
pie  of  love,  is  represented  in  the  Theogony  as  having  been  witi 
man  from  the  first.  Aphrodite,  on  the  contrary,  who  denote 
the  external  or  sensual  element  of  conjugial  love,  is  represents 
as  being  bom  from  the  separation  of  the  external  of  the  con 
jugial  principle  from  its  internal  origin  ;  that  is  to  say,  this  ea 
ternal  element  did  not  stand  forth  as  appearing  to  be  som« 
thing  of  itself,  until  after  this  separation.  The  Furies,  whic 
sprang  from  the  blood  spilled  upon  the  ground,  denote  t^ 
remorse  and  retribution  which  must  certainly  follow  the  vi< 
lation  and  profanation  of  the  truth  of  heavenly  good. 

Thus  this  fable  looks  as  it  were  both  ways :  towards  a  goc 
and  an  opposite  evil  representation ;  for  most  things  have  bol 
a  good  and  an  evil  correspondence,  according  to  the  connectic 
in  which  they  stand. 

I  now  quote  some  further  extracts  from  the  Theogony :  — - 

"  Rhea  also  bore  to  Kronos  illustrious  children :  Hestia,  Demete 
and  golden-sandaled  Hera ;  mighty  Pluto,  who  dwells  in  the  subte: 
ranean  abodes,  pitiless  of  heart;  and  the  loud -sounding  EartI 
shaker ;  ^  and  Zeus,  wise  in  counsel,  father  of  gods  and  men,  b 
whose  thunder  also  the  broad  earth  is  shaken.  And  all  these  the  gres 
E[ronos  devoured  as  soon  as  ever  they  came  to  their  mother's  kneei 
meditating,  lest  another  of  the  illustrious  sons  of  heaven  should  har 
the  royal  honor  among  the  immortals.  For  he  had  learned  from  6c^ 
and  starry  Uranos,  that  he  was  fated  to  be  overcome  by  one  of  hi 
sons,  mighty  as  he  was,  by  the  counsel  of  great  Zeus.  Therefore  hi 
deemed  it  not  in  vain  to  keep  watch ;  but  lying  in  wait,  he  devoarei 
his  own  children.     And  this  was  a  great  grief  to  Rhea. 

1  The  Theogony  is  supposed  by  Goettling  —  with  how  much  reason  it  may  be  di 
ficult  to  judge  —  to  have  suffered  a  loss  of  some  lines  following  the  portion  aboi 
quoted,  in  which  the  succession  of  Kronos  to  the  empire  might  have  been  described. 

s  JN'eptane,  or  in  Greek,  Poseidon. 
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*^  Bat  DOWy  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  Zeas,  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  she  supplicated  her  dear  parents,  Gasa  and  starry  Uranos, 
to  give  counsel  how  she  might  be  concealed  in  bringing  forth  her  dear 
eoQ ;  and  that  he  might  exact  vengeance  for  the  accursed  deed  of  his 
father  Eronos,  on  account  of  his  children  whom  he  had  swallowed. 

"  And  they  heard  and  obeyed  their  roost  dear  daughter,  and  made 
known  to  her  what  was  fated  to  take  place  concerning  king  Kronos 
and  his  mighty  son.  They  sent  her  to  Lyctus,  to  the  fertile  region  of 
Crete,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  the  youngest  of  her  sons, 
the  great  Zeus.  Him  indeed  the  mighty  Grsea  received  in  spacious 
Crete,  to  nurse  and  to  fondle.  There  she  came,  bringing  him  in  the 
Bwift,  dark  night,  first  to  Lyctus,  and  taking  him  in  her  hands,  she 
hid  him  in  a  precipitous  cavern,  below  the  recesses  of  the  divine  earth, 
m  the  thickly-*wooded  ^gean  mountain.  And  having  wrapped  up  a 
gteat  stone,  she  put  it  into  his  hands,  the  great  prince,  son  of  Uranos, 
fint  king  of  the  gods.  Then  he,  wretched  one,  taking  it  in  his  hands, 
let  it  down  into  hid  bowels,  not  considering  in  his  mind  that  instead  of 
the  stone  was  lef^  behind  his  son,  unconquered  and  unheeded,  who  was 
Boon  to  overcome  him  with  force  of  hands,  to  drive  him  from  his  do- 
nunion,  and  to  rule  among  the  immortals. 

**  The  strength  and  shining  limbs  of  the  king  grew  apace,  and  years 
biving  passed,  the  great  and  wily  Kronos,  beguiled  by  the  most  wise 
plans  of  Gaea,  sent  up  again  his  offspring  out  of  his  bowels,  being 
conquered  by  the  arts  and  force  of  his  son.  But  first  he  vomited  up 
the  8tone  last  swallowed,  which  Zeus  set  up  in  the  broad  earth,  at 
most  holy  Pytho,  below  the  dells  of  Parnassus,  to  be  thenceforth  a 
sign  and  a  wonder  to  mortal  men." 

[**  He  also  released  his  father's  brothers,  the  sons  of  Uranos,  from 
the  harmful  bonds  in  which  they  had  been  put  by  the  folly  of  their 
&ther;  and  they,  mindful  of  the  benefit  of  his  kindness  toward  them, 
gave  him  the  thunder  and  the  fiery  thunderbolt  and  the  lightning, 
which  beforetime  the  mighty  earth  had  concealed  ;  and  confiding  in 
tl^^  he  rules  over  mortals  and  immortals."] 

The  lines  here  inclosed  in  brackets  are  considered  as  indis- 
putably spurious  by  the  critics.  Instances  of  these  surreptitioas 
Verses  have  occurred  in  several  passages  of  the  foregoing 'trans- 
ition ;  but  I  have  forborne  to  take  notice  of  them,  so  long  as 
^^y  did  not  interfere  with  the  sense  and  connection  of  the 
^ry,  as  it  would  read  without  them,  as  well  as  because,  to 
whatever  hand  due,  they  evidently  constitute  a  part  of  the 
genuine  mythology. 
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"  That  a  considerable  lacuna  exists  here,"  says  Paley  in  his 
note,  "  wherein  the  quarrel  between  Kronos  and  Zeus  was  de- 
scribed, is  more  than  probable ;  "  and  the  verses  here  referred 
to  as  spurious  he  supposes  to  have  been  added  as  a  transition  to 
the  next  subject,  which  began  abruptly  from  the  loss  of  several 
lines.  But  we  shall  see  by  and  by  that  the  episode  of  Prome- 
theus, which  follows  next,  when  interpreted  by  correspondences, 
contains  the  real  sum  and  substance  of  the  quarrel  between 
Zeus  and  Kronos,  or  of  the  principles  which  they  represent. 
And  so  we  seem  no  longer  to  find  the  need  of  the  lines  which 
our  critic  supposes  to  have  been  lost. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  explication  of  the  extract  just 
quoted,  commencing  on  page  316. 

After  recounting  the  children  and  further  generations  bom 
to  the  Titans  in  order,  those  of  Kronos,  who  espoused  his  sister 
Rhea,  are  enumerated  in  this  extract.     But  it  having  been  pre- 
dicted to  Kronos  that  one  of  his  own  sons  was  to  dethro 
him,  and  destroy  his  empire,  he  devoured  all  his  children*  ai 
soon  as  they  were  born.     This  part  of  the  fable  alludes  to  th 
condition  of  the  heavenly  state  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
which  the  reign  of  Kronos  represents.      For  the  men  of  tha 
church  did  not  separate  truth  from  good  in  their  minds,  an 
therefore  had  no  purely  intellectual  truth,  as  men  since  have 
had,  but  only  truth  of  wisdom,  that  is,  truth  in  act,  or  in  use  o* 
life.     It  was  a  condition  of  the  continuance  of  their  heavenl 
state,  that  they  should  not  thus  separate  truth  from  its  good 
and  so  make  a  science  of  it.     Sons  signify  truths.     To  eat,  in  i 
spiritual  sense,  means  to  appropriate  to  the  support  and  nourish 
ment  of  spiritual  life.     The  devouring  of  his  children  by 
nos  signifies  a  state  in  which  goods  and  truths,  as   soon 
brought  forth,  were  immediately  adopted  into  the  will  itselt' 
and  thus  absorbed  as  it  were  into  the  very  life,  without  beconcr:^ 
ing  matters  of  thought,  or  being  laid  up  in  the  memory 
future  use. 

But  Rhea  is  represented  as  grieving  for  the  loss  of  her  chi 
dren ;  and  when  Zeus  was  about  to  be  born,  she  hid  hersel^^; 
and  when  he  was  bom,  she  gave  to  Kronos  a  stone  instead  ^c/* 
her  child,  which  he  greedily   swallowed  without  noticing  tha* 
difierence. 
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These  things  denote  a  change  of  state,  in  which  there  begins 
tQ  be  felt  a  desire  for  truth  separate  from  good.  Rhea,  or  the 
Church,  hides  herself  in  the  Cretan  forests,  denoting  a* more  re- 
mote and  obscure  state  of  life.  The  stone  given  to  Kronos  in- 
stead of  his  child  signifies  truth  merely  natural.  His  being 
deceived  by  it  denotes  that  the  internal  perception  of  truth  was 
80  obscured  and  lost,  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  natural 
and  external  truth  'for  that  which  is  internal  and  heavenly. 
That  the  child  Zeus  was  thus  saved,  signifies  that  truth  sepa- 
rate from  good,  or  faith  separate  from  love,  was  received  and 
acknowledged.  The  same  things  are  described  in  the  Word,  in 
the  history  of  Cain,  who  also  denotes  faith  separate  from 
charity. 

The  heavenly  principle  represented  by  Kronos  having  now 
J>ecome  perverted,  order  is  to  be  restored  again  by  the  truth  of 
^th,  represented  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  a  new  state  of  spirit- 
lul  life,  described  as  the  Silver  Age,  is  to  be  inaugurated.     To 
ttis  end  Zeus  waged  a  ten  years'  war  with  the  Titans  (the  now 
Perverted  principles  of  life  in  man),  as  described  at  length  in 
tie  latter  part  of  the  Theogony.     To  aid  him  in  this  war,  he 
i^leased  the  Cyclopes  and  Hekatoncheires  from  the  confinement 
^  which  they  had  been  placed  by  Uranos.     When  man  who 
lias  fiillen  from  his  heavenly  state  is  to  be  renewed  and  regen- 
erated by  the  truths  of  faith,  his  natural  mind  must  cooperate 
as  of  itself;  his  rational  powers   (the  Cyclopes)   must  receive 
the  truth,  and  with  it  aid  in  combating  the  opposite  falsities  by 
"^hich  the  man  had  been  governed,  and  the  voluntary  natural 
powers  must  also  cooperate,  and  be  compelled,  in  subjection  to 
*)ivine  truth,  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  dictates. 

This  war  of  Zeus  with  the  Titans,  therefore,  represented  the 
temptation  combats,  the  spiritual  warfare,  which  the  man  of  the 
•Ancient  or  Second  Church  was  obliged  to  suffer,  in  order  to  be 
'^nerated.  For  in  order  that  this  might  be  done,  he  must 
^ght  against  and  overcome  the  evils  of  life  and  the  falsities  of 
Wief  thence  arising,  into  which  the  former  church  had  fallen, 
and  by  which  it  had  been  destroyed,  and  live  a  new  life  in  ac- 
^rdance  with  the  principles  of  heavenly  life  in  which  they 
^^re  instructed,  by  means  of  doctrines  of  truth  transmitted  to 
«iem  from  those  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  who,  foreseeing 
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the  titter  loss  of  the  perceptive  faculty  with  which  that  char 
had  been  endowed,  collected  and  preserved  its  precepts  of  w 
dom  for  the  use  of  future  generations.  These  are  they,  accoi 
ing  to  Swedenborg,  who  were  denoted  by  Enoch  in  the  Won 
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^  The  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  the  Lord  induces  the  hum 
form  not  only  upon  the  whole  heaven,  but  also  upon  each  angel  thei 
for  Divine- Truth  in  its  form  is  a  man;  hence  there  is  a  correspoo 
ence  of  every  thing  in  heaven  with  man." 

Again  Swedenborg  says  :  — 

^  From  much  experience  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  ui 
versal  heaven  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  form  of  a  man,  a 
that  the  angels  hence  are  men ;  also  that  this  is  owing  to  the  influx 
the  Divine  into  heaven,  because  the  Divine  constitutes  heaven ;  tl 
the  angels  consequently  are  angels  by  the  reception  of  the  Divii 
and  not  by  any  thing  from  themselves,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  w 
the  angels  appear  in  the  most  beautiful  form ;  for  als  is  the  general, 
must  be  the  particular.  It  is  the  Divine  Human  flowing  into  hea^ 
which  causes  this."  —  D.  S.  5775. 

"•  The  whole  of  man's  life  from  the  Lord  conspires  to  the  huon 
form.  The  least  and  the  greatest  in  him,  the  all  of  good  and  of  trii 
and  whatever  there  is  of  his  understanding  from  his  will,  which  is  fn 
the  Lord,  has  an  effort  and  a  tendency  towards  the  human  form.  T 
reason  of  this  is,  because  the  Lord  is  a  man,  and  heaven,  as  a  whole, 
a  man ;  whence  man  has  the  human  form,  and  also  when  he  lays  asi 
his  body,  the  spirits  and  the  angels  have  this  form.  The  soul  is  a  mai 
if  by  soul  we  mean  the  very  life  which  flows  in  from  the  Divine,  it 
in  the  human  form ;  for  whatever  is  from  the  Divine,  thus  from  tl 
Lord,  is  human  in  its  form.  Love  or  the  good  of  love  is  the  very  b 
ing  or  esse  of  this  form,  and  the  truth  thence,  when  it  becomes  goo 
the  very  existing  thence."  —  D.  S.  5556. 

"  Since  heaven,  as  a  whole,  has  reference  to  one  man,  and  also  ia 
Divine  spiritual  man,  even  in  form,  therefore  heaven  like  man  is  d 
tinguished  into  members  and  parts,  bearing  the  same  names.  T 
angels  also  know  in  which  member  a  certain  society  is,  and  in  whi 
member  another ;  and  they  say  that  one  society  is  in  the  member 
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in  MMoe  province  of  the  breast,  another  in  a  member  or  in  some  prov- 
iQoe  of  the  loins,  and  so  forth."  —  H.  &  H.  65. 

^'Tbe  most  general  universal,  by  which  all  things  are  held  together, 
18  the  Lord  Himself  [t.  e.  Divine  Love  or  Divine  Good  Itself],  and 
that  which  holds  together  is  Divine  Truth  proceeding  from  Him. 
The  next  general  are  the  general  societies  in  the  spiritual  world  into 
which  Divine  Truth  flows,  and  which  it  distinguishes  in  a  general  way 
one  from  another ;  in  a  less  general  degree  are  the  less  general  societies 
which  are  under  the  foi-mer.  •  The  more  general-  societies  are  those  to 
which  correspond  the  limbs,  organs,  and  viscera  in  man,  which  by  a 
wonderful  connection  are  in  such  a  form,  that  they  naturally  have  re- 
spect to  one  another,  and  thus  mutually  hold  one  another  together, 
^  also  present  one  another  as  a  one. 

**  The  most  general  universal  in  man,  which  contains  all  the  in- 
di?idual  parts,  is  the  soul,  thus  also  it  is  the  Divine  Truth  proceeding 
^m  the  Lord  ;  for  this  continually  flows  in  and  makes  the  soul  to  be 
•uch.**— A.C.  6115. 

From  these  quotations  it  is  made  evident  that  Divine  Truth 
IS  in  the  human  form,  and  that  it  impresses  this  form  upon 
beaven  and  upon  human  souls ;  that  heaven,  consequently,  is 
iQ  the  form  of  a  man,  and  that  by  influx  from  heaven  this  form 
^  impressed  upon  angels  and  human  souls.  The  last  two  of 
these  points  we  shall  consider  more  minutely ;  but  first  of  all 
determine  the  relations  of  the  Lord  as  to  Divine  Truth  to  the 
Greatest  Man  or  heaven. 

**The  Greatest  Man  is  a  mere  organic  form,  consequently  some- 
thing membranous  corresponding  to  the  organic  and  membranous  parts 
^  i&an,  which  is  actuated  by  the  life  of  the  Lord  [t.  «.  by  Divine 
*futh].  Whoever,  therefore,  wishes  to  lead  his  own  life,  and  not  the 
^fd*8,  cannot  be  in  the  Greatest  Man,  but  is  rejected.  The  whole  of 
the  Greatest  Man,  consequently,  is  a  mere  passive  force,  which  in  it- 
■elf  is  dead ;  and  the  Lord  alone  is  an  active,  or  living  force." —  D.  S. 
8419. 

**  Heaven  with  the  world  of  spirits  is  the  very  body  of  the  Lord, 
which  lives  from  Him,  as  man  lives  from  his  soul,  t.  e.  from  the  Lord 
^7  his  soul ;  wherefore  all  the  members,  and  the  parts  of  the  members 
^  the  Greatest  Man,  must  needs  live  from  the  Lord,  as  in  man  the 
members,  and  the  parts  of  the  members,  live  entirely  from  the  soul." — 
D.  S.  1710. 

**  As  the  universal  heaven  is  as  a  body  to  the  Lord,  He  being  the 
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soul,  it  follows  that  he  governs  the  universe  as  His  owe  body,  thus 
without  any  difficulty.  It  being  well  known,  although  man  consists  of 
an  innumerable  variety  of  things,  both  in  the  whole  and  in  part ;  con- 
sisting in  the  whole  of  members,  organs,  and  viscera,  and  in  part  of 
series  of  fibres,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels ;  thus  of  members  within 
members,  and  parts  within  parts ;  that  nevertheless,  when  he  acts,  he 
acts  as  one  man.  Such  also  is  heaven  under  the  care  and  guidance  of 
the  Lord."—  D.  S.  499 ;  H.  &  H.  63. 

^  As  the  Lord  is  the  soul  of  the  Greatest  Man,  the  Greatest  Man, 
in  a  supreme  Fense,  is  the  Lord  alone,  for  heaven  is  from  Him,  and  all 
things  therein  correspond  to  Him  ;  wherefore  the  angels  are  not  only 
with  the  Lord,  but  in  the  Lord,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  Lord 
is  with  them  and  in  them."  —  A.  C.  3637,  3638. 

We  see  here  that  the  Lord  by  Divine  Truth  is  the  soul  of 
the  Greatest  Man,  and  that  it  corresponds  to  Him  in  every  par- 
ticular.   We  shall  see  now  how  bv  the  influx  of  the  Lord,  or  of 
Divine  Truth  by  the  Greatest  Man,  the  individual  angels  and 
individual  men  are  created  and  formed. 

**  The  universal  heaven  is  such,  that  every  one  is  as  it  were  the 
centre  of  all,  for  he  is  a  centre  of  influences  by  the  heavenly  form, 
from  all,  and  every  one  is  thus  formed  into  an  image  of  heaven,  and  is 
made  into  its  likeness,  t.  e,  into  a  man  :  for  such  as  is  the  general, 
such  must  be  the  parts  of  the  general,  because  parts  must  be  similar  to 
their  general,  in  order  to  belong  to  it.  (A.  C.  3633.)  The  reason, 
therefore,  why  souls  appear  in  the  human  form  is,  because  the  uni- 
versal heaven  conspires  to  this  form ;  and  because  it  is  a  prevailing 
principle  in  heaven,  that  the  universal  heaven  acts  upon  its  individuals, 
and  the  individuals  upon  the  universal  heaven :  hence  it  must  needs 
be  that  each  individual  angel  or  spirit  has  the  human  form."  —  D.  S. 
4618. 

^  Man,  also,  cannot  subsist  at  all,  unless  he  as  a  part,  in  respect  to 
his  whole  life,  correspond  to  the  Greatest  Man  :  if  this  universal  man, 
or  this  universal  body  with  its  organs  did  not  exist,  the  particulars 
under  it  could  have  neither  subsistence  nor  consistence.  Every  par- 
ticular lives  from  its  general,  for  the  part  belongs  to  the  general ;  and 
every  least  particular  lives  from  its  universal,  for  the  part  belongs  to 
the  universal."—  D.  S.  1831. 

'*  Unless,  therefore,  the  whole  man  with  his  brains,  and  the  viscera 
of  the  body,  or  unless  the  whole  animated  machine,  and  likewise  the 
organs  of  the  interior  senses  were  fonned  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
flux of  the  Lord,  and  consequently  of  the  Greatest  Man,  and  so  un- 
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kB8  each  and  eyery' thing  of  the  body,  as  to  its  exteriors  and  inte- 
rion,  corresponded  with  some  Greatest  Man,  he  could  nev^r  exist, 
nor  Bohsist,  nor  live  as  a  man.  In  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  live 
18  a  man,  there  must  be  a  most  exact  correspondence  of  every  thing 
in  general  and  in  particular ;  and  unless  there  was  a  constant  connec- 
tion established,  he  would  be  dissolved." —  D.  S.  4064. 

^^  There  is  thus  an  influx  from  every  use  of  the  Greatest  Man  into 
man,  and  this  influx  of  uses  first  forms  the  man  in  the  womb,  and 
afterwards  keeps  the  organs  in  a  normal  order,  and  in  a  condition  to 
perform  uses.  There  is  an  influx  from  the  head  of  the  Greatest  Man 
into  that  of  man,  from  the  breast  of  the  Greatest  Man  into  that  of 
num,  and  so  forth.  In  general,  the  animation  of  the  brain  of  the 
Greatest  Man,  the  respiration  of  its  lungs,  and  the  systolic  and  diastolic 
notion  of  its  heart  flow  into  the  correspondent  motions  in  the  body  of 
oian,  and  produce  them.  So  that  these  motions  in  man  are  according 
to  the  flux  of  heavens,  and  are  sustained  by  it."  —  H.  &  H.  94,  96. 

There  is  in  this  connection  an  interesting  passage  in  the 
Spiritual  Diary,  which  affords  us  a  fine  instance  how  Sweden- 
Dorg's  rational  mind  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
^th,  but  how  when  it  was  prepared,  he  receiye4  answers  or 
was  taught  by  influx  from  within. 

**  Once   the  following  delicate  scruple  arose :  If  it  is  so,  that  the 

angels  and  the  spirits  in  the  Greatest  Man  correspond  to  man  und  to 

each  of  his  members  and  parts,  and  if  hence  there  arise  endeavors 

which  become  active,  whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  given  for  them 

to  act,  and  if  there  is  no  other  source  whence  they  might  come,  how, 

then,  could   the   first   man  and  all   the  first-born  exist,  before  this 

Greatest  Man  was  formed?     The   following  answer  was  obtained: 

That  the  first  man  and  the  first-born  were  not  led  by  any  one  else 

than  the  Lord  alone ;  for  the  Lord  is  in  each  and  every  thing,  and 

there  is  not  a  single  endeavor  from  any  one,  either  in  heaven  or  in  the 

world  of  spirits,  but  comes  from  the  Lord.     Such  was  the  case,  as  well 

before  man  was  born,  as  since  he  was  born,  for  the  Lord  existed  as  to 

all  the  degrees  which  are  in  man,  as  well  before  as  after  his  birth,  and 

without  him  nothing  could  be  creatt^d,  nor  could  any  thing  that  was 

create<l  exist ;  wherefore  he  alone,  as  formerly,  sustains  the  human 

■race,  but  with  this  difference,  that  now  he  does  it  through  the  medium 

of  angels  and  spirits,  wliile  formerly  he  did  it  without  angels  and 

without  spirits.     For  the  human  race  was  from  Him  in  the  beginning, 

wherefore  He  also  takes  care  of  it."  —  D.  S.  2591. 

Divine  Truth,  then,  or  the  Lord  by  Divine  Truth,  is  the  soul 
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of  heaven,  and  being  in  the  human  fonn  He  impresses  this  form 
upon  the  successive  derivations  of  Divine  Truth,  of  which 
heaven  is  composed,  so  that  the  whole  of  heaven  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  Greatest  Man.  Bj  the  Greatest  Man  Divine  Truth 
flows  into  the  individual  souls  of  which  the  Greatest  Man  ii 
composed,  and  organizes  them  into  the  human  form,  so  that 
heaven  in  its  whole  and  in  its  least  parts  is  in  the  human  form. 
"  As  heaven  or  the  spiritual  world,  however,  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  natural  universe  in  which  it  may  carry  out  its  effects  and 
uses,"  so  also  the  whole  of  the  natural  universe  by  the  spiritual 
universe  has  reference  to  the  human  form,  and  by  intermediate 
uses,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  and 
sustain  human  beings.  Our  next  point  will  be  to  discover  how 
the  Lord  by  Divine  Truth  creates  the  whole  of  the  finite  uni- 
verse.    The  doctrine  of  tlie  Church  is  as  follows :  — 

^  As  the  Divine  Truth  which  immediately  proceeds  from  the  Lord, 
is  from  the  Infinite  Divine  Itself,  it  cannot  in  any  wise  be  received  by 
any  living  substance  which  is  finite,  thus  not  by  any  angel ;  wherefore 
the  Lord  created  successive  mediums,  by  which  as  by  means  Divine 
Truth  which  proceeds  immediately,  might  be  communicated.  But  the 
first  of  these  mediums  is  as  yet  too  full  of  the  Divine  to  be  received 
by  any  living  substance  which  is  finite,  thus  by  any  angel,  wherefore 
the  Lord  created  another  successive  medium,  by  which  Divine  Truth 
which  proceeded  immediately  might  be  in  a  measure  recjsived  ;  this 
successive  medium  is  the  Divine  Truth  which  is  in  heaven.  The  two 
former  are  above  the  heavens,  and  are  like  radiant  belts  from  a  flam- 
ing substance,  which  surround  the  sun,  which  is  the  Lord.  Such  is  the 
successive  order  even  to  the  heaven  which  is  nearest  to  the  Lord, 
which  is  the  third  heaven,  where  are  those  who  are  innocent  and  wise, 
and  thence  it  is  successively  continued  to  the  last  heaven,  and  from  the 
last  heaven  to  the  sensual  and  bodily  nature  of  man,  which  receives 
influx  in  the  last  place.  It  hence  appears  that  there  are  continuous 
mediations  from  the  First,  which  is  the  Lord,  to  the  last  principles 
which  are  in  man,  nay  to  the  last  principles  which  are  in  nature. 
The  last  principles  which  are  with  man  as  well  as  in  nature,  are  re- 
spectively sluggish  and  hence  cold,  and  they  are  respectively  general, 
and  hence  obscure ;  it  also  follows  hence,  that  by  these  successive 
mediations  there  is  established  a  continuous  connection  of  all  things 
with  the  First  Being  or  Esse.  Influx  takes  place  according  to  these 
successive  mediations ;  for  Divine  Truth  which  proceeds  immediatelj 
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from  Divine  Good,  flows  in  sucoessiTely ;  and  on  its  waj,  or  around 
each  new  successive  medium,  it  becomes  more  general,  thus  grosser 
and  more  obscure,  and  it  becomes  slower,  and  thus  more  sluggish  and 
colder ;  it  hence  appears  what  is  the  Divine  order  of  things  successive, 
and  the  nature  of  the  influxes  thence."  —  A.  G.  7270. 

From  this  passage  we  learn  how  Divine  Truth  by  succes- 
sive mediations  descends  from  the  highest  or  inmost  degree  to 
the  lowest  or  ultimate ;  in  the  next  extract  which  is  obtained 
partly  from  A.  C-  8443,  and  partly  from  A.  E.  627,  the  dif- 
ferent  degrees  are  specified,  through  which  Divine  Truth  pro- 
ceeds on  its  descent :  »- 

**  Divine  Truth  in  iliejlrit  and  also  in  the  f^canci?' degree,  is  what 
proceeds  immediately  from  the  Lord ;  this  is  above  the  angelic  heaven, 
and  cannot  come  to  the  perception  of  any  angels ;  but  Divine  Truth 
of  the  third  degree  comes  to  the  perception  of  the  angeb  of  the  third 
or  inmost  heaven,  and  is  called  Divine  Truth  Celestial ;  from  this  is 
derived  the  wisdom  of  these  angels :  it  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  can- 
not in  the  least  be  apprehended  by  men.  Divine  Truth  of  xh^  fourth 
degree  comes  to  the  perception  of  the  second  or  middle  heaven,  and 
constitutes  their  wisdom  and  intelligence ;  it  is  called  Divine  Truth 
Spiritual,  and  is  likewise  unintelligible  to  man.  Divine  Truth  of  the 
fifth  degree  comes  to  the  perception  of  the  angels  of  the  ultimate  or 
first  heaven  ;  it  constitutes  their  intelligence  and  science,  and  is  called 
Divine  Truth  Celestial  Natural,  and  Spiritual  Natural ;  this  may  be 
perceived  in  a  small  measure  by  roan,  if  he  be  illustrated,  but  still  it 
is  such  that  a  considerable  part  of  it  cannot  be  uttered  by  human  ex- 
pressions, and  when  it  falls  into  the  ideas,  it  imparts  a  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving, and  also  of  believing  that  a  thing  is  so.  But  the  Divine 
Truth  of  the  tixth  degree  comes  to  the  perception  of  the  men  of  the 
Church  who  are  living  in  the  world,  and  constitutes  their  intelligence 
and  science ;  this  is  called  Divine  Truth  Natural,  and  the  ultimate  of 
it  Divine  Truth  Sensual" 

In  these  passages  which  treat  of  the  successive  derivations  of 
Divine  Truth  we  obtain  a  synopsis  of  the  degrees  in  man  and 
in  heaven  ;  for  the  spirit  of  man  is  organized  of  the  successive 
degrees  of  Divine  Truth,  and  heaven  is  composed  of  those 
q)irits  in  whose  lives  Divine  Truth  has  become  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. In  my  next  lecture  this  statement  concerning  the 
degrees  of  Divine  Truth  will  be  compared  with  those  made  in 
other  parts  of  the  writings  concerning  the  degrees  in  man  and 
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in  heaven.     The  relation  of  the  degrees  of  the  spiritnal  woi 
to  those  of  the  natural  world  will  also  be  fully  discussed. 

[To  be  continued.] 


EXTRACT  FROM   SWEDENBORG. 

"  The  spiritual  fire,  in  which  also  light  exists  in  its  origi 
becomes  spiritual  heat  and  light,  which  decrease  in  proceedir 
and  the  decrease  is  effected  by  degrees.  The  ancients  repi 
sented  this  by  red  circles  of  fire  and  shining  circles  of  lig 
about  the  head  of  God  ;  as  is  also  common  at  this  day,  wlie 
God  is  represented  as  a  Man  in  pictures."  — D.  L.  No.  94. 


"SUFFER  LITTLE   CHILDREN  TO  COME   UNTO   Ml 

A  SERMON  FROM  MATT.  xix.  13-16. 

Then  were  there  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  he  should  put 
hands  on  them,  and  pray :  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.    But  Jesus  sa 
Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me  :  for  of  sucl 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  depart 
thence. 

This  episode  in  tlie  Lord's  life  on  earth  marks  a  distir 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  itself,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  least  important  of  occurrences.  T 
picture  which  it  brings  up  before  the  mind's  eye  is  simi>Ie  a 
unexciting  in  the  extreme.  The  lowly  and  despised  teapher 
a  new  and  outcast  sect  (for  such  His  followers  must  have  s 
peared)  takes  a  few  children  up  in  His  arms,  and  lays  I- 
hands  upon  them  ;  that  is  all.  But  from  that  moment  a  nc 
day  began  to  dawn  for  the  children  of  all  races  and  climes.  1 
that  beneficent  act  of  His,  even  the  babes  were  made  the  obje< 
of  religious  interest  and  protection  throughout  coming  ag< 
None  were  so  small  or  tender  or  helpless,  but  that  there  was 
place  for  them  in  the  kingdom  which  He  came  to  establis 
The  Christian  Church  has  never  felt  at  liberty  to  neglect  li 
children.  In  infancy  she  has  baptized  them  ;  in  childhood  ai 
youth  she  has  instructed  them.  From  the  moment  of  tin 
birth  she  has  claimed  them  for  her  own  peculiar  charge,  i 
because  the  Lord  took  them  up  in  His  arms  and  blessed  the: 
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The  language  which  accompanied  the  act  mast  have  seemed 
to  those  awho  heard  it  even  more  remarkable  than  the  act  itself. 
"Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me: 
.  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Of  Buck  is  the  Mng- 
dm  of  heaven.  Not  only  were  the  little  children  taken  into 
fiivor,  but  they,  and  those  who  resembled  them,  were  to  be  the 
chosen  ones  of  all.  Of  similar  significance  are  these  other 
words  of  our  Lord :  "  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
M  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven^ 
Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the 
swne  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  Take  heed  that 
ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you  that 
in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." 

From  the  high  stand-point  which  these  divine  utterances 
afford,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual  duties 
which  the  Church  owes  to  the  cliildren. 

The  performance  of  these  duties  must  necessarily  begin  at 

home,  with  the  parents.     The  first  requisite  is  that  those  who 

luive  children  committed  to  their  charge  should  be  themselves 

impressed  with  the  supcreminent  importance  of  things  spiritual 

as  compared  with  things  natural  and  material.     This  cannot 

te?  except  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  effort  of  conforming  their 

lives  to  the  Divine  precepts,  —  of  living  and  acting  from  God 

in  the  service  of  their  fellow-men.     If  they  are  thus  laboring 

>nd  striving,  religion  will  be  a  vital  thing  with  them.     Their 

children  among  others  will  know  that  it  is  so.      One  of  the 

richest  gifts  which  a  child  can  receive  is  the  conviction  based 

upon  the  fact,  that  his  father  and  mother  do  truly  *'  seek  first 

the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness."     Gold  and  silver 

^^  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  it.     What  we  most 

-love  ourselves  we  desire  to  impart  to  others ;  and  those  who 

*i^  most  deeply  sensible  of  their  own  spiritual  needs,  will  wish 

^  nave  their  children's  supplied.     Accordingly  they  will  leave 

no  means  untried  to  place  their  children  under  wise  instructions, 

*iid  pure,  heaven-breathing  influences.     And  the  children,  as  a 

general  rule,  will  respond  to  their  parents'  efforts,  in  proportion 

M  they  feel  assured  of  their  earnestness  and  sincerity.     But 

alas,  if  they  discover  signs  of  a  feeble  purpose,  and  worse  than 

all,  of  hypocrisy  I 
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How  many  thousand  families  there  are  in  the  land,  even 
among  those  who  profess  religious  belief  and  are  constant  in 
their  attendance  on  Sabbath  services,  which  give  to  spiritual 
concerns  the  very  least  and  lowest  place  in  their  daily  thoughts  . 
and  conversation.  They  may  assemble  once  a  day  for  &mily 
worship  (though  far  too  often  this  practice  is  omitted)  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  service  is  over,  the  recollection  of  it  is  gone,  and 
their  minds  descend  to  secular  afiairs.  What  they  shall  eat  and 
drink,  and  what  they  shall  wear ;  and  how  they  shall  make  as 
good  a  show  as  their  neighbors,  —  these  and  other  similar  con- 
siderations rush  in  and  crowd  out  nobler  thoughts. 

Let  us  make  a  rough  sketch  of,  perhaps,  a  not  unusual 
scene.  It  is  Sunday  noon.  The  family  have  been  at  church 
in  the  morning,  have  decently  sat  through  the  service,  and  on 
its  completion  relapsed  at  once  into  their  every-day  thoughts. 
The  sermon  may  have  been  criticized,  —  it  may  have  been 
approved  as  interesting,  or  condemned  as  dull,  —  but  of  the 
Divine  truths  which  the  preacher  endeavored  to  enforce  nothing 
has  been  said.  The  husband  is  seated  at  his  paper,  and  the 
wife  at  her  book,  the  children  being  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Presently  one  of  the  parents  says,  ^^  Is  n't  it  time  for 
you  to  go  to  Sabbath-school  ?  "  And  this  child  answers,  ^  I 
don't  like  to  go  ; "  and  that  one,  *^  I  have  n't  learned  my  lesson." 
So  they  are  either  sent  unwillingly,  or  are  allowed  to  stay  at 
home. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  say  where  the  greater  part  of  the  blame 
lies  in  such  a  case.     Children  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
take  a  higher  stand  than  their  parents,  —  to  be  zealous  whero 
they  are  indifferent,  to  be  hot  where  they  are  cold.     One  of  tb.^ 
most  appalling  certainties  to  a  parent's  mind  is  the  fact  that  1^^^ 
child  takes  him  for  an  example.      Why  is  not  the  Sabbat, 
school  loved  ?     Why  are  its  lessons  not  learned  ?      One 
common  reason  is,  that  the  father  and  mother,  even  though  L'^^ 
sisting  on  their  children's  regular  and  prompt  attendance,  a^  "^ 
unwilling  to  make  the  slightest  exertion  to  help  them.     Th^^-^ 
precepts  may  be  positive  enough  ;  but  their  example  is  that      ^ 
indifference.     If  a  child  applies  himself  reluctantly  to  spiritcv^^ 
subjects  within  his  comprehension,  he  needs  sympathy  and  eMM^  ' 
couragement.     Why  not  give  him  what  he  needs?     Why  no^ 
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sit  down  and  help  him  learn  his  lesson  ?  Why  not  sometimes 
go  to  Sabbath-school  with  him,  and  show  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  you  as  well  as  to  him  ?  One  of  the  most  painful 
things  to  witnesses  the  great  distance  which  so  often  exists  be- 
tween parents  and  their  children.  They  were  designed  to  be 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  each  other ;  and  it  is  almost  always 
the  parents'  fault,  if  they  are  not. 

But,  above  all,  as  was  before  said,  let  parents  themselves  be 

in  the  effort  to  perform  their  religious  duties.     Let  the  child  be 

able  to  see  that  religion  is  something  more  than  a  Sabbath-day 

ornament  with  them ;  that  it  enters  deeply  into  their  thoughts 

and  lives.     Men  are  not  called  upon  to  play  the  hypocrite,  and 

to  appear  something^  other  than  they  are  ;  but  when  they  know 

that  worldly  things  overshadow  heavenly  ones  in  their  minds, 

they  should  try  to  be  something  other  than  they  are  ;  and  their 

children  will  feel  the  force  of  every  faithful    endeavor.      No 

absolute  and  unfailing  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  such  matters  ; 

but  it  is  certainly  true  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  more 

thoroughly  the  father  and  mother  are  imbued  with  a  genuine 

and  unaffected  spirit  of  religion,  —  with  a  spirit  of  dependence 

on  the  Lord  and  a  desire  to  do  His  will  in  all  things,  —  so  much 

the  more  likely  will  their  sons  and  daughters  be  to  have  their 

fices  early  turned  heavenwards. 

Let  us  consider  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  sincere  religions 

spirit  will  inevitably  manifest  itself.     Nothing  enters  so  deeply 

into  the  life,  or  so  surely  indicates  its  character,  as  motives. 

<2^ow  a  spiritually  minded  man,  by  looking  primarily  at  things 

from  their  spiritual  side,  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  same 

-I^abit  upon  his  children.    Such  a  parent  will  femiliarize  his  chil- 

^Iren  from  their  earliest  infancy  with  the  idea  that  the  essential 

"^vickedness  of  wrong-doing  consists  in  its  being  contrary  to  the 

^)ivine  will.     Thus  he  will  teach  them  to  act  from  the  highest, 

^^nd  only  safe,  motive.  *  When  he  has  occasion  to  reprove  them, 

iie  will  not  say,  "  People  will  laugh  at  you,  if  you  do  this ;  " 

^or  "  People  will  have  a  poor  opinion  of  you,  if  you  do  it." 

Xis  language  will  rather  be,  "  Our  Heavenly  Father  says  we 

^nust  not  do  it;    it  is  not  right  in  itself;    therefore  refrain." 

The  tremendous  power  of  fashion,  or  of  what  people  think,  will 

thns  in  great  measure  be  counteracted,  and  a  right  kind  of  in- 
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dividualitj  will  be  preserved.  The  boy  who  is  thus  fortified 
will  withstand  the  jeers  of  his  comrades  urging  him  to  vicious 
practices.  The  girl  who  is  similarly  protected  will  not  be  be- 
trayed into  the  weakness  of  feeling  ashamed  because  her  clothes 
are  less  fine  than  those  of  her  playmates,  or  of  judging  others 
by  any  such  standard.  They  will  both  know  (tlie  boy  and  the 
girl)  that  a  clear  conscience  before  God  is  every  thing,  and  that 
mere  outside  appearances  are  as  nothing.  The  inward  thought 
will  be,  that  the  world  may  think  and  say  what  it  pleases,  if 
they  are  guilty  of  no  wrong,  and  feel  that  the  Lord  is  on  their 
side. 

Parents,  then,  should  strive  to  so  train  their  children's  minds 
that  God  shall  be  ^^  in  all'  their  thoughts ; "  so  that  habitually, 
and  as  it  were  instinctively,  they  shall  refer  all  questions  to  Him. 
This  is  one  way,  and  a  most  important  way,  of  taking  children 
to  the  Lord.  His  blessing  is  on  all  who  are  thus  brought.  But 
there  are  countless  other  ways.  This  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
sake  of  illustrating  the  general  principle. 

We  are  nowhere  told  in  the  Gospels  who  it  was  that  brought 
the  little  children  unto  the  Lord.  It  seems  therefore  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  were  brought  by  those  whose  natunil  and 
necessary  charge  they  were,  —  that  is,  by  their  parents.  Who 
so  likely  as  the  father  and  mother  of  a  child,  to  take  this  de- 
gree of  interest  in  him  ?  One  thing  at  least  is  certain  :  who- 
ever came  with  little  children  desiring  that  the  Lord  should  put 
His  hands  on  them  and  pray,  must  have  been  inspired  with  love 
towards  Him,  and  faith  in  Him.  They  must  have  felt  drawn 
to  Him  themselves ;  and  they  wished  to  place  the  little  tender 
beings  whom  they  loved  under  the  sweetest  and  most  desirable 
of  influences. 

Putting  the  hands  upon  a  person,  especially  upon  his  head, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  expressive  of  blessing.  The  rea- 
son is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  correspondence.  Every  natural 
object  corresponds  to  something  spiritual ;  in  other  words,  is 
a  visible  embodiment  and  expression  of  it.  The  same  is  true 
of  every  external  act.  Laughing  and  weeping,  for  instance,  are 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  emotions  which  produce  them,  i 
In  like  manner,  to  lay  the  hands  on  any  one  signifies  to  com- 
municate  life   to  him,  or,  more  particularly,  to  communicate 
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a  certain  influence  for  good,  which  is  in  the  mind  at  the  time, 
and  often  finds  utterance  in  words  accompanying  the  action. 
The  hand  is  the  chief  instrument  of  human  operations.  Through 
its  agency  more  than  any  other,  man's  affections  and  thought? 
are  brought  forth  into  visible  forms.  What  the  heart  and  mind 
devise,  the  hand  executes.  Not  until  a  design  is  in  some  way 
put  into  execution,  does  it  exert  its  full  power  and  influence. 
While  it  tarries  in  the  brain,  it  can  be  said  in  some  sort  to 
exist ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  hand,  it  receives  for  the  flrst 
time  its  fulness  of  life.  Hence  the  hand  corresponds  to  life  and 
power  in  ultimates.  Laid  on  the  head,  it  signifles  the  com- 
munication of  life  and  power ;  and  thus  the  imposition  of  hands 
becomes  the  appropriate  sign  of  blessing. 

To  be  blessed  by  the  hands  of  the  Lord  represents,  therefore, 
to  receive  of  His  life,  and  to  be  brought  under  His  influence. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be  literally  and  actually  a 
little  child,  in  order  to  be  thus  blessed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be 
a  little  child  at  heart.  For  the  Lord  God  has  no  favorites. 
He  is  as  ready  to  give  the  free  gift  of  His  Spirit  to  one  as  to 
another.  Nay,  He  is  always  giving  it  to  every  man  as  fast  as  he 
is  willing  to  receive  it ;  but  in  a  state  of  unwillingness  man  can- 
not receive  it.  Free  consent  and  concurrence  on  his  part  are 
the  essential  condition  of  its  reception.  But  why  should  he 
ever  be  unwilling  to  accept  so  great  a  boon  ?  It  is  his  own 
self-love  that  makes  him  so.  If  he  would  come  truly  under  the 
Lord's  influence,  he  must  be  ready  to  be  guided  and  governed 
by  the  Lord.  But  this  he  will  not  be,  so  long  as  he  goes  ac- 
cording to  his  selHsli  and  evil  inclinations.  His  self-confldence 
must  be  broken.  His  own  will  must  become  perfectly  submis- 
sive before  the  Divine  will.  He  must  learn  to  trust  implicitly 
in  his  Heavenly  Father.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  as  a  little 
child.  This  is  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  saying,  "  Suffer 
little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me ;  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; "  —  also  of  the  kindred  saying, 
**  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
»  There  are  many  ]>oint8  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  which  it  would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  consider. 

TOL.   XL.  22 
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But  let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  some  further  considerations 
which  are  suggested  by  the  merely  literal  sense  of  our  text. 

As  was  before  stated,  the  duty  of  having  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  natural  care  of  children,  has  always  been  impressed  upon 
the  Christiau  Church.  But  in  the  li<rlit  of  New  Church  doo- 
trine,  this  duty  is  presented  with  a  distinctness  and  positiveness 
which  it  never  possessed  before. 

Take,  for  example,  the  single  doctrine  of  *'  remains,"  so 
called.  The  main  idea  of  this  doctrine  is,  tliat  whatever  is 
received  by  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  abides  with  him  for 
good  or  evil,  and  that  the  period  of  infancy  and  childhood  is 
eminently  adapted  for  the  storing  up  of  things  good  and  true, 
which  are  serviceable  in  the  work  of  regeneration.  He  has  no 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  his  own ;  he  is  only  a  receptacle  of 
them,  or  of  their  opposites.  The  quality  of  his  life  is  depend- 
ent on  two  conditions,  —  first,  on  what  he  receives,  and  sec- 
ondly, on  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  The  latter  point  is  of  course 
a  vital  one;  but  the  importance  of  living  under  pure  and 
gentle  hifluences  and  good  and  wise  instructions  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Indeed,  unless  a  man  were  to  receive  enough  from 
some  source  to  constitute  a  germ  of  goodness  in  him,  his  salva- 
tion would  be  impossible. 

The  influences  to  which  man  is  subject  are  of  two  kinds ;  — 
they  come  from  within  and  from  without.  He  himself  is  an 
inhabitant  of  two  worlds,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual.  Ex- 
ternally and  visibly  he  is  in  the  company  of  men  clothed  with 
material  bodies  like  his  own,  but  internally  he  is  associated  with 
angels  and  spirits.  Of  the  latter  connection  he  is  usually  un- 
conscious ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  real  and  essential.  During 
the  whole  of  his  earthly  life  he  is  always  receiving  something 
from  both  sources.  The  character  of  what  he  receives,  how- 
ever, must  vary  with  his  age,  his  genius  and  capacity,  and  his 
state  of  life. 

In  infancy  and  childliood,  for  instance,  he  is  quite  a  different 
being  from  what  he  is  at  a  later  period.  At  the  very  first,  in- 
deed, he  seems  to  be  absolutely  without  understanding,  and  is 
for  a  long  time  unable  to  receive  any  considerable  instruction. 
Only  by  slow  degrees  are  his  intellectual  faculties  awakened, 
and  brought  into  action.     But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  no 
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that  acconnt  his  life,  during  its  early  stages,  is  a  blank.  Far 
from  it.  The  angels  are  then  most  busily  at  work,  flooding  his 
soul  with  the  aura  of  heaven,  and  imparting  to  him  germs  of 
goodness  and  innocence,  which  shall  be  like  summer  fruits 
garnered  for  the  winter  season.  Our  Lord  made  special  men- 
tion of  these  invisible  guardians,  when  He  said  :  "  Take  heed 
that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  ;  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  Yes,  the  angels  are  with  little 
children,  and  throw  around  them  the  ineffable  beauty  and  seren- 
ity of  the  Divine  presence.  Not  by  dogmatic  teaching  do  the 
angels  lead  the  little  ones ;  not  by  teaching  of  any  kind.  But 
on  that  part  of  their  minds  which  is  deeper  than  their  present 
consciousness,  they  leave  impressions  that  remain  ever  after. 
Nothing  is  lost.  These  angelic  remains  are  among  the  neces- 
sary seeds  of  life  eternal.  And  it  is  a  delightful  reflection  that 
they  are  made  sure  to  every  child  of  whatever  race  and  religion. 
The  primal  innocence  of  infancy  and  its  immediate  efiects  on 
the  mind  constitute  a  spiritual  treasure  which  the  wickedness  of 
other  men  can  neither  pollute  nor  destroy. 

But  there  are  other  remains  of  childhood,  which  depend  for 
existence  on  external  circumstances.  What  is  imparted  to  man 
from  without  enters  into  his  mind  and  heart,  and  helps  to  build 
up  his  spiritual  life ;  and  there  is  no  time  when  he  is  so  acces- 
sible to  good  influences  as  during  his  earliest  years.  No  im- 
pressions are  so  powerful  and  lasting  as  those  which  are  made 
in  infancy  and  childhood.  And  when  we  remember  that  they 
remain,  as  was  said,  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  must  see  that  their 
imiK)rtance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  man  whose  child- 
hood was  surrounded  by  pure  and  gentle  influences,  and  en- 
riched by  wise  instructions,  has  a  protection  against  evil  with 
which  no  one  would  be  willing  to  dispense.  He  cannot  con- 
ceive how  he  would  have  done  without  it.  If  he  is  tempted  to 
do  wrong,  perhaps  it  is  the  prayer  his  mother  taught  him,  or 
the  lofty  example  which  his  father  set  him,  or  a  verse  of  Script- 
ure learned  at  Sabbath-school,  which  he  takes  from  the  store- 
house of  his  thoughts,  and  opposes  to  the  tempter.  Or,  better 
than  all,  the  habit  of  resistance  may  remain  to  him  among  those 
relics  of  his  tender  age,  which  were  imparted  by  careful  religious 
training. 
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Now  in  the  light  of  these  truths  can  a  parent  be  indifferent 
about  those  things  which  promote  tlie  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
child  ?  Can  he  deem  it  a  matter  of  small  consequence  that  he 
should  know  something  about  the  Lord,  and  his  obligations  to 
Him  ?  Can  he  begrudge  a  little  time  and  pains  taken  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  him  truth  so  desirable  ?  Bear  in  mind  that 
what  is  now  taught  him  he  will  never  forget.  It  may  recede 
into  the  background  of  his  memory,  and  he  may  make  less  ac- 
count of  it  than  those  who  love  him  would  prefer.  But  there 
it  is,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him.  He  can  never  be  the 
same  man  with  it  as  without  it.  Nay,  we  can  be  sure  that  if  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  make  it  spiritually  serviceable,  it  will 
somehow  be  brought  into  play  through  the  infinite  mercy  of 
Him  who  knows  the  heart  and  all  that  jit  contains. 

You  doubtless  remember  the  striking  judgment  of  Solomon 
between  the  two  women  who  both  laid  claim  to  the  living 
child.  "  The  king  said.  Bring  me  a  sword.  And  they  brought 
a  sword  before  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  Divide  tlie  living 
child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  the  one,  and  half  to  the  other." 
But  the  mother  of  the  child  cried  out,  "  Give  her  the  living  child, 
and  in  no  wise  slay  it."  She  would  endure  any  thing  rather 
than  that  it  should  die.  It  should  be  given  up  to  her  rival,  to 
be  fondled  in  her  arms  and  nursed  in  her  bosom,  and  to  c^ll  her 
by  the  sacred  name  of  mother,  —  if  by  that  means  it  could  be 
saved  alive. 

Were  we  half  as  anxious  for  the  spiritual  life  of  our  children 
as  this  poor  woman  was  for  the  natural  life  of  her  child,  no 
efforts  would  seem  too  great  to  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  The 
sacrifices  which  they  ordinarily  require  of  us,  would  appear 
trifling  indeed.  What  is  a  little  less  money,  in  comparison  with 
friendship  and  confidence  between  father  and  son  ?  What  is  a 
little  less  time  for  natural  ease  and  pleasure,  as  weighed  against 
the  assurance  that  it  is  spiritually  well  with  our  children? 
What  matters  it  how  the  world  may  look  upon  them  and  us,  so 
long  as  we  feel  that  the  Lord  has  taken  them  up  in  His  arms, 
and  blessed  them  ? 

But  we  cannot  pursue  the  subject  further.  Among  other 
Divine  commands  let  us  remember  this  :  **  Suffer  little  children, 
and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  me." 
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THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  is  called  the  Word  of  God ;  but  what  is  meant 
by  its  being  His  Word  ?  Some  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a 
mystery ;  that  it  can  never  be  understood  how  or  why  it  is  His 
Word ;  but  that  it  must  be  believed  to  be  so.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  doctrine  that  exists  in  the  Christian  world  around  us  on 
this  subject.  Its  own  pages  tell  us  it  is  His  Word ;  but  as  they 
give  us  on  their  face  but  little  further  light  on  the  subject, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  by  those  who  have  only 
the  light  of  the  literal  sense,  is  to  believe  implicitly  that  it  is  the 
Lord's  Word.  There  is  in  this  belief  an  implied  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Lord  in  His  Word,  which  is  of  more  value  than  all 
else  that  is  known  or  felt  on  the  subject  in  the  Christian  world. 

Some  claim  that  the  Bible  is  the  Lord's  Word,  because  it  is 
true.  If  this  is  the  only  worth  of  the  historical  parts  of  it,  for 
example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  what  value  they  have  over 
other  true  history ;  and  still  more  difficult  to  perceive  why  this 
should  require  a  Divine  origin  ;  and  most  of  all,  to  understand 
how  this  involves  any  Divinity,  or  Divine  sanctity,  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves. 

But  many,  as  the  Bible  is  a  book  among  other  books,  regard 
it  as  called  the  Lord's  Word,  merely  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  books ;  or  figuratively  only ;  but  not 
because  it  is  His  Word.  They  think  that  the  Bible  was  written 
at  a  period  when  men  were  not  so  intelligent  as  they  are  now, 
and  the  most  of  it  by  ignorant  persons,  who  entitled  it  the 
Lord's  Word,  from  their  own  ignorant  admiration,  and  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  Divine  authority  for  it.  The  fact  that  the 
Lord  has  made  no  additions  to  it  in  modern  times,  so  that  we 
can  understand  how  and  by  what  means  He  gives  a  Divine 
revelation  to  men,  seems  to  them  as  reason  very  strong,  if  not 
conclusive,  for  believing  that  He  never  did  really  give  any.  As 
the  Scriptures  contain  many  wise  and  good  precej)ts  of  moral 
and  religious  life,  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  them  as  hav- 
ing a  certain  kind  of  authority,  but  not  a  strict  and  absolute 
Divine  authority.  They  even  doubt,  and  many  of  them  alto- 
gether deny,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible.     Such  is  the 
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character  of  many  of  the  reh'gious  teachers  at  the  present  day. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Lord  to  make  a  revelation,  and 
attest  it  by  any  miracles,  which  such  persons  would  not  explain 
away  and  disallow. 

But  what  is  the  plain,  simple  idea  of  the  Bible  being  the 
Lord's  Word  ?  It  stands  before  us  as  a  book,  like  other  books, 
composed  of  printed  leaves.  When  we  see  a  book  which  is 
said  to  be  the  book  of  a  particular  man,  we  understand  that 
he  was  the  author  of  it,  that  it  is  his  work,  that  he  indited  it,  — 
thought  out  and  arranged  the  ideas  which  are  contained  in  it, 
and  then  wrote  them  down  with  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  hand 
of  another,  at  his  dictation. 

In  precisely  this  way  are  the  Scriptures  the  Lord's  Book,  the 
Word  of  God.  He  indited  the  Divine  ideas  they  contain,  in  His 
own  Divine  mind,  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  to  guide  them 
to  heaven  ;  and  He  dictated  to  certain  men,  from  time  to  time, 
tlie  words  containing  the  Divine  thoughts  which  He  wished  to 
reveal,  and  caused  them  to  write  them  in  His  name,  and  as  from 
Him.  In  many  cases,  as  to  Moses  and  the  sixteen  prophets.  He 
dictated  to  them,  word  for  word,  all  that  they  wrote,  by  an  au- 
dible voice.  This  He  did  with  Moses  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  for  an  equal  period  with  some  of  the  prophets.  The  former 
often  says,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  me,"  and  "  The  Lord  spake 
unto  me ; "  though  in  most  cases  it  is  expressed  in  the  third  per- 
son :  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  "  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Aaron."  The  prophets  also  often  say,  "  The  Lord  said  unto 
me,"  and  *'  The  Lord  spake  unto  me ; "  but  with  them  the  ex- 
pressions more  frequently  occur,  '*  The  Word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  me,"  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  The  Lord  also  spake  with 
an  audible  voice  to  a  whole  people,  when  He  gave  the  Ten 
Commandments  from  Mount  Sinai, 

If  it  be  said  that  all  this  requires  proof,  and  it  be  asked, 
What  is  the  evidence  that  the  Lord  spake  thus  to  these  men  ? 
the  internal  evidence  will  be  reserved  to  a  future  occasion,  but 
some  of  the  external  evidence  is  the  following  :  — 

1.  First,  the  uniformity  and  consistency  with  which  the  above 
expressions,  and  other  similar  ones,  are  used  throughout  these 
books,  without  the  least  shadow  of  complicity  or  intercommuni- 
cation, during  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  as  there 
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is  believed  to  be  but  one  period  in  which  any  two  of  the  proph- 
ets were  contemporary. 

2.  Secondly,  the  style  in  which  these  books  are  written. 
Every  expression  is  precisely  such,  as  regards  the  mode  and 
"form  of  speakincr,  as  we  should  rationally  suppose  it  to  be,  if  it 
were  positively  known  to  come  from  the  Divine  Being  Himself. 
These  things  are  not  the  work  of  men.  *'  It  is  not  thus  that 
men  invent.'*  There  is  nothing  that  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
sembles these  forms  and  modes  of  expression  in  any  other  an- 
cient writings.  The  Divine  dignity,  simplicity,  and  directness 
which  speak  in  them  cannot  be  a  counterfeit,  or  the  work  of 
man.  To  show  this  would  require  many  pages  of  quotations : 
it  can  here  only  be  stated.  If  man  had  invented  a  style  for 
the  Everlasting  God  to  speak  to  His  creatures  in,  it  would  not 
have  been  thus  simple  and  direct :  there  would  have  been  far 
more  of  pomp  and  display  in  it,  — far  more  of  attempted  Divine 
majesty,  but  of  real  impotency. 

3.  The  miracles  which  were  done  through  Moses  and  the 
prophets  are  a  proof  of  their  Divine  mission,  which  cannot  be 
disputed  or  gainsaid.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  miracles 
by  which  the  Israelites  were  led  out  of  Egypt ;  by  which 
Pharaoh  was  compelled  to  let  them  go ;  by  which  he  and  his 
hosts  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea,  while  the  Israelites  passed 
safely  through  the  opened  waters ;  by  which  that  people  was 
led  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  or  of 
fire  ;  fed  daily  with  manna  from  heaven  ;  without  having  their 
"  raiment  wax  old  upon  them :  "  as  well  as  the  other  numberless 
miracles  which  were  performed  by  the  Lord  to  establish  them 
in  Canaan. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  external  evidences  which  attest 
the  Divine  mission  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  As  has  been 
said,  what  they  wrote  was  dictated  to  them  by  an  audible  voice.  * 
This  voice,  however,  did  not  affect  their  outward  ears  through 
the  atmosphere,  as  when  one  of  us  speaks  to  another  ;  nor  did 
they  hear  these  things  through  their  natural  ears.  It  is  now 
made  known  that  the  human  spirit  is  in  the  human  form  ; 
that  it  dwells  in  a  8[>iritual  body,  which  possesses  all  the  hu- 
man organs  and  senses ;  and  that  this  spiritual  body  dwells  in 
and  fills  the  material  body,  organ  for  organ,  sense  for  sense,  and 
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part  for  part;  that  before  men  fell,  these  spiritual  senses  were 
frequently  opened  with  them ;  and  that  they  used  them  almost 
as  freely  in  intercourse  with  the  angels,  as  they  did  their  nat- 
ural senses  with  men  ;  that  these  spiritual  senses  were  closed 
with  men,  only  because  they  had  sunk  into  evil,  and  because 
they  became  altogether  inclined  to  use  them  for  wicked  com- 
munications with  evil  spirits,  and  thus  for  their  own  spiritual 
ruin  ;  that  the  Lord  can  still  open  these  spiritual  senses  in  any 
individual,  whenever  He  pleases ;  but  that  when  they  are  af- 
fected fi*om  within,  this  influence  flows  down  into  the  material 
organs,  so  that  the  individual  supposes  himself  to  be  merely 
using  his  material  senses. 

It  was  with  their  spiritual  senses  that  the  Lord's  disciples  saw 
Him  after  His  resurrection,  though  they  knew  it  not.  It  was 
these  senses  that  were  affected  in  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  they  experienced  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also 
spake  in  many  tongues,  as  they  supposed,  as  recorded  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  these 
senses  in  the  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  which  the  latter 
prayed  the  Lord  to  open,  when,  being  surrounded  by  an  armed 
host,  he  said  to  his  servant,  ^^  They  that  be  with  us  are  more 
than  they  that  be  with  them  ;  "  and  added,  "  Lord,  I  pray  thee 
open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see :  and  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  young  man,  and  he  saw ;  and  behold,  the  mountain  was 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha." 

The  spiritual  ears  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  others  were 
opened  in  every  case  in  which  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
speaking  to  them.  This  was  effected  in  this  way :  the  Lord 
filled  an  angel  or  a  spirit  with  just  so  much  of  His  own  Divine 
presence  and  influence  as  would  enable  him  to  act  in  His  stead. 
He  then  brought  him  to  Moses  or  the  prophet,  and  opened  the 
spiritual  ears  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  angel  or  spirit  could  speak 
to  him  spiritually  or  within.  But  the  mind  or  spirit  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  body,  that  this  internal  speaking  flowed 
down  into  and  affected  the  natural  organs ;  so  that  the  indi- 
vidual seemed  to  himself  to  hear  by  his  natural  ears  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  only  difference  was,  that  there  was  such 
an  impression  of  Divinity  in  the  tone,  the  manner,  and  the  ex- 
pression, that  he  perceived  that  it  was  the  Lord  speaking  to 
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him.  The  way  in  which  this  was  done  seems  to  be  presented 
the  most  manifestly  in  what  is  related  of  Balaam.  He  says, 
*'  He  hath  said,  who  heard  the  wordit  of  Q-ody  who  9aw  the  m- 
ion  of  the  Almighty^  iklling,  but  having  his  eye%  open.**  Num. 
xziv.  3,  4,  15,  16. 

All  the  books  of  the  Divine  Word  were  dictated  in  the  same 
manner.  Dayid,  who  wrote  the  Psalms,  says,  *^  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  spake  by  me^  and  His  Word  was  in  my  tongue.  The 
God  of  Israel  said,  the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.** 

Their  spiritual  sight,  the  eyes  of  their  spiritual  bodies,  were 
also  frequently  opened.  All  the  forms  of  the  tabernacle,  its 
furniture,  the  garments  of  the  priests,  all  the  things  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  Israelites,  and  many  other  things  from  time  to 
time,  were  shown  to  Moses  in  vision  ;  and  he  received  this  com- 
mand :  ^^  Look  that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern,  which 
was  showed  thee  in  the  mount."  To  the  prophets  also  a  large 
part  of  the  things  which  they  describe  and  relate  were  pre- 
sented in  vision. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  contents  of  tlie  Bible 
were  inspired  into  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  them,  witliout 
any  opening  of  their  spiritual  senses,  but  by  the  Divine  inspira- 
tion or  infusion  of  the  thoughts  and  words  into  their  minds ;  and  ' 
that  this  was  done  in  a  manner  so  silent  and  so  secret,  that  they 
distinguished  nothing  different  from  the  usual  course  of  their 
thoughts.  This  idea,  or  something  similar  to  it,  has  existed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  Christian  Church ;  and  it  is  tlie  best 
view  concerning  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  that 
has  ever  prevailed  in  that  Church. 

"  It  has  always  been  maintained,  or  rather  declared,  in  the 
Church,  that  the  Scriptures  were  Divinely  inspired  ;  but  there 
has  been  no  agreement  in  their  opinions,  but  always  dispute,  as 
to  what  Divine  inspiration  consisted  in.  Some  have  insisted 
that  it  was  a  special  inspiration,  not  only  of  the  ideas  and 
thoughts,  but  of  the  expressions,  the  words,  and  even  of  the 
letters.  Others  reject  this  doctrine,  but  are  willing  to  admit  a 
general  inspiration  ;  so  that  the  person  wrote  nothing  but  the 
truth,  —  nothing  that  was  wrong. 

Many,  however,  deny  all  proper  inspiration,  but  admit  that 
the  writers,  several  of  them  at  least,  had  a  kind  of  general  Di- 
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Tine  commission  to  write.  They  affirm  that  no  rational  defini- 
tion ever  has  or  ever  can  be  given,  of  what  Divine  inspiration 
consists  in.  This  is  the  character  of  great  nnmbers  of  the  min- 
isters  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day.  The  trutli  is,  natural 
men,  and  most  men  who  cultivate  the  faculties  of  their  minds 
scientifically,  are  unwilling  to  admit  any  idea  as  rational,  which 
departs  at  all  from  common  experience,  —  from  their  own  ex- 
perience. In  their  view,  if  any  persons  were  divinely  inspired, 
all  good  men,  all  who  have  written  the  truth,  are  divinely  in- 
spired, —  which  is  simply  saying  that  no  one  is. 

But  amid  such  views  as  these,  what  becomes  of  the  Bible  ? 
What  has  become  of  it  1  If  it  is  the  Lord's  Word,  —  a  Book 
of  which  He  is  the  author,  whose  ideas  were  indited  in  His  own 
Divine  Mind,  and  which  man  had  nothing  to  do  with  except  to 
write  out  what  was  dictated  to  him,  — it  is  manifest  that  it  will 
have  no  truly  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  Divine  influence  upon 
men,  except  where  its  Divine  origin  is  acknowledged  ;  none, 
except  in  him  who  humbly  and  in  heart  prostrates  himself  be- 
fore it,  as  the  Lord  speaking  to  him  face  to  face.  If  it  is  the 
Lord's  Word,  its  authority  is  absolute,  its  power  Divine.  It  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  speculated  about. 

But  nothing  that  has  hitherto  been  stated  is  the  New  Church 
idea  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Lord's  Word,  or  ap- 
proaches it.  All  that  has  thus  far  been  said  is  external ;  or  if 
in  any  degree  internal,  then  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
upon  it  is  inmost ;  as  heaven  to  earth,  as  the  Lord  to  man. 

Such  as  has  been  above  stated  is  the  true  external  or  natural 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  Lord's  Word.  It  is  His  Word,  His 
Book,  and  not  man's.  Its  contents  were  indited  in  His  own 
Divine  Mind,  and  communicated  to  the  writers  by  express  dic- 
tation by  an  audible  Divine  voice,  or  by  spiritual  vision,  or, 
possit>ly  in  some  cases,  by  special  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  and 
expressions. 

There  is  a  small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  which,  though 
originally  from  the  same  Divine  origin,  did  not  come  to  the 
writers  by  either  of  these  three  means.  There  was  a  Divine 
Word,  which  was  given,  and  w^as  used  for  ages,  previous  to  the 
Word  which  exists  among  Jews  and  Christians.  This  more 
ancient  Word  is  several  times  referred  to  and  quoted  in  the 
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Bible  ;  and  no  less  than  four  of  its  books  are  distinctly  named : 
"  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  Num.  xxi.  14 ;  "  The 
Book  of  them  that  speak  in  Proverbs,"  ver.  27  ;  **  The  Book 
of  Jasher,"  Josh.  x.  13 ;  and  "  The  Book  of  the  Generations 
of  Man,"  Gen.  v.  1 ;  and  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis 
were  copied  by  Moses  from  that  ancient  Word,  which  was  ex- 
tant in  his  day,  but  now  lost.  That  such  a  Word  has  existed 
is  proved  by  the  Lord's  own  words  in  John  vii.  38 :  "  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  saidj  *  Out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.' "  In  no  book  of  our  Bible 
are  these  latter  words  to  be  found ;  they  must  consequently 
exist  in  some  more  ancient  Scripture. 

But  notwithstanding  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  notwith- 
standing it  is  the  Lord  speaking  to  us  face  to  face,  it  is  of  little 
use  to  us,  unless  we  acknowledge  Him  in  it  in  our  hearts,  read 
it  daily  in  humbly  looking  to  Him,  endeavor  to  open  our  inmost 
hearts  to  its  influence  and  to  His,  and  strive  to  live  as  it  teaches. 


FATE. 

I  SAW  the  witch-like  form  of  ancient  Fate 

Upon  her  throne  of  ice, 

Auroral  columns  flashing  where  she  sat, — 

The  dark  Imperatrice. 

I  heard  her  saying  with  a  calm  disdain, 

"  All  live  beneath  my  sway ! 

Mine  are  the  pulses  of  the  restless  main. 

The  bounds  of  night  and  day." 

Her  magic  music  seemed  to  hold  men  fast, 

As  with  a  trance-like  spell, 

Till  Love  arose,  and,  like  the  morning,  passed 

With  her  sweet  miracle. 

Before  her  touch  Fate's  dreary  realm  of  ice 

In  silence  sank  away. 
Nor  led  a  shadow  of  the  weird  device 

That  led  men's  souls  astrav. 

Her  throne  became  a  fountain,  whose  bright  stream 

Went  singing,  crystal  clear: 
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*<'Tis  Lore  alone  can  fill  the  highest  dream 

Which  makes  Life's  golden  year." 

Then  I  beheld  on  all  the  encircling  sky 

Hope's  stany  flag  unfurled, 
And  she  proclaimed,  "It  is  not  Destiny, 

But  Love,  that  rules  the  world.* 


THE  LORD'S  SECOND  COMING. 

I. 

^^  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
clouds  with  great  power  and  glory."  These  words  are  a  pre- 
diction of  the  Lord  respecting  His  second  coming.  The  Chris- 
tian world  has  always  expected  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy;  and  herein  they  have  fallen  into  the  same  error — 
the  same  mistake  —  as  the  Jews  did  in  regard  to  His  first 
coming. 

The  books  of  the  prophets  abound  with  predictions  concern- 
ing the  Lord's  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  concerning  the  things 
that  should  take  place  in  connection  with  it  and  in  consequence 
of  it ;  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  things  were  literally 
fulfilled  at  His  coming,  have  been  literally  fulfilled  since,  or 
ever  will  be  literally  fulfilled  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  said  in  Isaiah  vii.  14,  ^^  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel."  Part  of 
this  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled:  but  His  name  was  not 
called  Immanuel ;  for  he  was  named  Jesus  by  express  com- 
mand at  the  time. 

In  Isaiah  ix.  it  is  said,  ^'  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom,  unto  us  a 
Son  is  given  ;  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder ; 
and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the 
increase  of  His  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end, 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  His  kingdom,  to  order  it 
and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  hence- 
forth even  for  ever."  Some  of  this  prediction  was  literally  ful- 
filled ;  but  the  Lord  did  not  sit  upon  or  restore  the  throne  of 
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David ;  nor  did  He  take  the  government  upon  His  shoulder, 
either  literally  or  fignratively. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  same  prophet  commences  with 
these  words :  *^  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  Rod  out  of  the  stem 
of  Jesse ;  and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots."  These 
words  refer  to  the  Lord's  coming  as  the  Saviour  of  men.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  description  of 
the  state  of  society  after  His  coming,  and  of  what  He  shall  do 
for  His  people;  which  has  never  been  fulfilled  in  any  sense, 
either  literal  or  figurative.  Time  would  fail  to  enumerate  such 
cases  ;  they  are  very  abundant  Let  these  sufiSce  for  illustra- 
tion. 

The  error  of  the  Jews  was,  that  they  expected  all  the  proph- 
ecies concerning  the  Messiah  to  be  fulfilled  literally.  By  their 
sin  and  disobedience  they  had  sunk  into  a  state  so  low  and  sen- 
sual, that  they  had  no  idea  that  any  spiritual  meaning  was  hid 
under  these  predictions ;  indeed,  tliey  had  destroyed  in  them- 
selves the  capacity  of  having  any  spiritual  perceptions  at  all ;  for 
they  "  had  made  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect."  When, 
therefore,  the  Lord  came,  and  did  not  assume  and  do  the  things 
which  they  understood  to  be  prophesied  of  their  Messiah,  they 
despised,  rejected,  and  crucified  Him. 

Would  it  not  manifestly  be  well  for  the  Christian  world  to 
learn  wisdom  from  their  predecessors,  lest  by  remaining  in  the 
same  errors,  they  should  despise,  reject,  and  crucify  the  Lord  at 
His  second  coming,  as  the  Jews  did  at  the  first  ?  There  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  greater  proportion' 
of  the  predictions  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Revelation  concern- 
ing His  second  coming  will  be  literally  fulfilled,  than  of  those 
in  the  prophets  relative  to  His  first  coming. 

But  why  is  it  that  the  Lord  makes  such  symbolical,  enigmat- 
ical, and  dark  predictions  ?     It  is  not  because  He  loves  to  be 
^i^ysterious  ;  it  is  not  because  He  wishes  to  magnify  His  great- 
^^ss,  by  making  men  wonder  what  mystery  can  be  hid  under 
is  revealments.     On  the  contrary.  He  is  nothing  but  love 
mercy ;  and  He  loves  to  reveal  His  truth,  and  to  make  it 
1^1  ain  to  men,  —  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

But  there  is  one  most  important  condition  that  attaches  to 
^^1  the  Lord's  revelations  :  it  is  that  He  makes  them  solely  for 
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the  spiritual  good  and  the  regeneration  of  those  to  whom  the^^  — y 
are  revealed.     Whenever  He  makes  a  revelation,  therefore,  H» 
reveals  just  those  things  which  He  sees  will  be  most  promotiv 
of  the  spiritual  good  of  the  then  present  and  the  succeedin, 
age,  for  whose  use  the  revelation  is  given.    When  He  made  tl 
revelations  in  the  Old  Testament  concerning  His  coming  to  sa^ 
men,  He  saw  and  knew  that  tlie  Jews  would  be  sunk  into  su< 


a  state  of  spiritual  ruin,  —  would  by  their  evil  lives  so  co 
pletely  deprive  themselves  of  all  spirituality,  —  that  they  wou 
neither  receive  Him,  nor  the  religion  which  He  would  the 
establish ;  but  that  they  would  crucify  Him,  and  reject 
Gospel. 

It  does  no  good  for  Him  to  come  to  men  naturally.  E: 
wishes  to  come  to  them  spiritually,  —  to  come  within  them,  a 
to  build  up  His  kingdom  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  He 
that  by  giving  a  long  series  of  prophecies,  describing  the  spii 
iial  nature  of  His  coming  and  His  kingdom  under  natural  sy 
bols,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  shining  out, 
a  statement  which  could  be  literally  fulfilled,  —  men  would 
looking  forward  for  some  future  great  good  from  Him ; 
though  most  would  be  so  sunk  in  pride  and  obstinacy  that  th»  ^7 
would  reject  Him,  yet  that  a  few  would  by  such  predictions  ^^ 
prepared  in  some  feeble  degree  to  receive  Him.  He  kno^^^^ 
what  influences  He  can  breathe  into  men's  hearts  through  Ei*' 
Word,  provided  they  do  not  entirely  shut  them  against  Hi 
He  knew  that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  coming  to  an  en 
by  their  not  only  losing  all  true  knowledge  of  His  Word, 
by  their  perversion  of  its  meaning,  and  making  it  spiritual -^  ^ 
"  of  none  effect "  to  themselves. 

It  was  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that  He  foretold  ff    ^ 
second  coming  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Revelation.    He  kn^ 
that  the  Christian  Church  would  not  long  continue  in  its  or 
nal  simplicity  and  integrity.     He  therefore  foretold  not  ot^^^^ 
His  second  coming,  but  the  state  into  which  the  Church  woU^^ 
fall  in  the  periods  previous  to  His  coming.     He  told  them  '^^^ 
"  the   abomination  of  desolation "   that  should  then   be    8^*==^ 
standing  in  the  holy  place  ;  that  there  should  "  be  wars  a^^ 
rumors  of  wars ;  "  that  *'  the  sun  should  be  darkened,  the  mC"^  ^ 
not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  fall  from  heaven."     And 
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brewam  them  that  they  would  be  in  danger  of  misunderstand- 
Qg  these  things,  He  says,  ^^  Whoso  readeth,  let  him  under- 
tand." 

Yet  the  Christian  world  never  has  understood.  They  have 
ever  suspected  that  these  things  were  a  symbolical  description 
F  their  own  darkness,  errors,  divisions,  and  contentions.  They 
ELve  always  expected  the  literal  fulfilment  of  these  things, 
•lien  they  evidently  have  no  more  reason  for  this  than  the 
^ws  had.  It  would  be  well  for  them  to  consider  whether,  by 
ersisting  in  the  expectation  of  a  literal  fulfilment  of  these 
r^dictions,  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of  closing  their  eyes  to 
i«  Lord's  real  coming,  and  thereby  of  rejecting  the  blessings 
^Wch  He  wishes  to  give ;  just  as  the  Jews  did,  and  as  they 
Ivrays  have  done  to  this  day. 

In  regard  to  the  Lord's  foretelling  any  thing  relating  to  the 
titure  state  of  the  Church,  or  in  reference  to  any  thing  He  de- 
igns to  do  for  His  Church  at  any  future  period,  that  He  should 
l^o  this  in  plain  language,  or  otherwise  than  under  dark  sym- 
>ols,  is  altogether  contrary  to  reason,  and  absurd.  Any  future 
^tate  of  the  Church  is  an  internal,  spiritual,  and  blessed  state, 
nto  which  it  is  to  come  by  its  gradual  regeneration  and  growth 
n  spiritual  life ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  a  state  of  darkness  and 
boldness,  of  false  doctrines  and  deadness  of  life,  into  which  it  is 
^  fall  by  becoming  insensible  to  the  life-giving  influences  of 
^e  Lord's  Spirit. 

Now,  to  make  a  revelation  of  either  of  these  states  in  plain 

^nguage,  several  hundred  years  in  advance,  would  evidently 

iefeat  its  own  object,  and  worse.     The  sole  object  which  the 

Lord  could  have  in  making  such  a  revelation  would  be  to  help 

^en  to  greater  and  more  genuine  efforts  to  live  a  truly  spiritual 

life.     To  those  who  were  making  the  efibrt  to  live  such  a  life, 

^    clear  prediction  of  the  happy  state  into  which  they  should 

^ome  at  any  future  time,  instead  of  helping  them  on  to  greater 

^nd  more  trusting  efforts,  would  rather  have  the  tendency  to 

l^ad  them  into  laxity  and  self-confidence ;  and  to  those  who 

'^ere  living  an  externally  religious  life,  but  not  an  internal  one, 

^t  would  present  itself  as  a  good  which  the  Lord  was  going  to 

give  them  because  they  were  His  favorites.    This  is  the  manner 

iQ  which  the  Jews  looked  upon  all  that  was  promised  to  them 
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in  the  prophets ;  and  it  only  increased  their  pharisaism,  their 
pride,  and  their  hardness  of  heart. 

Again  :  such  a  revelation  would  do  the  greatest  possible  of 
evils  ;  it  would  take  away  human  freedom.  Men  cannot  act  in 
freedom  when  they  know  beforehand  the  precise  steps  and  re- 
sults of  their  action.     This  takes  away  all  motive  for  exertion. 

Besides,  such  a  revelation  is  an  impossibility.  It  relates  to 
a  future  state  of  spiritual  life,  either  good  or  evil.  Spiritual 
life,  whether  evil  or  good,  cannot  be  described  as  natural  things 
can  ;  the  description  can  only  be  addressed  to  something  of  one's 
own  internal  experience.  A  declining  church  would  not  be 
able  to  understand  tlie  state  of  spiritual  death  into  which  its 
gradually  sinking  life  will  bring  it ;  for  it  is  going  on  into  greater 
and  greater  spiritual  darkness,  into  less  and  less  ability  to  un- 
derstand any  thing.  Spiritual  life  is  a  thing  of  spiritual  expe- 
rience, not  a  thing  of  natural  understanding  and  description  ; 
and  even  a  church  that  is  progressing  upward  in  spiritual  life 
could  not  understand  its  own  state  very  far  in  advance.  A 
clear  and  explicit  revelation,  therefore,  on  such  a  subject,  is  not 
only  impossible,  but,  if  possible,  would  do  the  greatest  of  evils, 
by  taking  away  human  freedom. 

But  when  the  Lord  makes  a  revelation  to  men  in  such  a  form 
as  to  present  itself  to  them  as  containing  some  hidden  significa- 
tion, some  meaning  darkly  symbolized,  some  unknown  good,  or 
some  mysterious  evil,  such  a  revelation  leaves  every  one  per- 
fectly free,  and  offers  the  strongest  encouragement  to  shun  the 
evil,  and  to  strive  for  the  good.  Such  a  revelation  is  the  Lord's 
Word,  and  such  are  the  prophecies  and  the  Revelation  in  par- 
ticular. 


[From  the  **  Intellectual  Repositoiy."  ] 

THE  THREE  PHASES  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

I. SUCCESS. 

In  the  year  1502,  a  German  youth,  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion  on  seeing  a  companion  struck 
by  lightning,  retired  into  a  monastery,  and  earnestly  a})plied 
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himself  to  the  work  of  salvation.  This  young  man  was  Martin 
Luther,  the  son  of  John  Luther,  a  miner  of  Bisleben,  in  Sax- 
ony. He  applied  himself,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  work  of 
salvation,  the  greatest  and  most  important  work  in  which  man 
can  be  engaged.  But  he  began  at  the  wrong  end,  or  rather  he 
regarded  as  the  end  of  a  religious  life  that  which  is  properly  at 
the  beginning  —  the  remission  of  sins;  and  looked  to  the  ter- 
mination of  his  journey  for  that  sunshine  which  should  have 
cheered  and  invigorated  him  at  its  commencement  —  "  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

And  so  he  continued  for  years,  in  sadness  and  interior  con- 
flict, "  weaiying  himself  with  the  greatness  of  In's  way,"  think- 
ing and  trying  to  procure  peace  to  his  troubled  conscience 
through  a  course  of  bodily  exercises.  But  peace  came  not. 
Years  rolled  on  ;  he  passed  his  novitiate  —  became  a  monk  — 
and  yielded  to  none  in  the  diligent  performance  of  all  the  duties 
of  his  order.  But  still  no  peace.  At  length  he  meets  an  old 
monk  who  tells  him  it  is  the  express  command  of  God  that 
every  man  should  believe  his  sins  remitted  in  Christ ;  and  John 
Staupitz,  the  Provincial  of  his  order,  subsequently  informs  him 
that  it  is  he  who  is  angry  with  God,  and  not  God  angry  with 
him.  The  words  of  these  two  men  have  an  almost  talismanic 
effect :  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  great  truths  which  shall  be  the 
auroi*a  of  a  happier  age ;  his  fears  depart,  and  peace  comes  to 
his  soul.  In  his  own  most  eloquent  language,  —  "  The  gates 
of  paradise  seemed  to  open  before  me,  and  all  the  dawn  of 
heaven  appeared  in  view." 

Luther,  who  in  course  of  time  became  a  priest  and  doctor 
in  theology,  was  confirmed  in  these  views  by  reading  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  he  became  a  diligent  student,  and  from 
them  his  preaching  (which  had  already  acquired  him  consider- 
able celebrity)  received  new  life  and  power.  Thus  had  the 
Reformation  its  first  quiet  beginning,  and  the  minds  of  all 
around  were  tacitly,  and  almost  unawares,  prepared  for  the 
coining  event.  The  preaching  of  indulgences,  by  Tetzel, 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Now,  for  the  firet  time,  did  Luther 
perceive  the  contrast  between  the  free  and  unlimited  forgive- 
ness (»f  God  and  the  shackled  and  limited  forgiveness  of  man  ; 
and  he  boldly  and  manfully  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  one 
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and  his  rejection  of  the  other.  And  if  he  hesitated  not  in 
opposing  what  he  esteemed  truth  to  error,  as  propounded  by  a 
fellow  monk,  so  neither  did  he  hesitate  doin£[  the  same  when 
tlie  decision  was  given  against  him  in  the  controvers}",  by  him 
whom  he  had  hitherto  esteemed  the  visible  head  of  the  Church, 
and  the  supreme  judge  in  all  theological  disputes.  Henceforth 
he  took  his  stand  on  {he  great  principle  of  eternal  life,  as  the 
direct  and  immediate  derivation  from  Christ,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  creaturely  medium.  Tiiis  was  the  first  point 
on  which  lay  the  strength  and  success  of  the  Retbrmation — its 
opening  day. 

Having  appealed  from  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  Luther  asserted  their  supremacy  in 
all  controversies,  as  the  only  source,  test,  and  standard  of  truth ; 
and  his  eminently  practical  mind  proceeded  to  make  good  his 
assertion,  by  translating  the  whole  Bible  into  his  mother-tongue, 
and  thus  putting  the  Oracles  of  God  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
people.  This  was  the  second  point  in  which  lay  the  strength 
and  success  of  the  Reformation.  And  now  the  great  work 
throve  and  spread  apace.  Luther  became  a  Boanerges,  the 
thunder  of  whose  preaching  reverberated  over  £uro()e,  till  its 
echoes  died  away  among  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.  Great  spirits 
in  other  lands,  however,  caught  up  these  echoes,  and  became  in 
turn  centres  for  Renewed  utterance.  Half  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  great  part  of  Bohemia  and  Hungar}",  and  all 
England,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  embraced 
the  reformed  faith,  under  various  modifications.  It  struck  deep 
roots  in  France,  and  extended  some  tender  shoots  even  to  Italy 
and  Spain. 

Among  the  great  men  alluded  to  as  helping  to  extend  the 
Reformation  commenced  by  Luther,  the  most  remarkable,  no 
doubt,  is  the  man  whose  name  is  so  invariably  associated  with 
his  as  representing  that  great  event,  John  Calvin,  a  native  of 
France,  but  residing  a  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland.  No  two  men  presented  such  opposite  points, 
physically  and  mentally,  as  Luther  and  Calvin.  Both  were 
essentially  men  of  action,  but  the  impelling  powers  were  dif- 
ferent. Luther  was  a  man  of  impulse ;  Calvin,  a  man  of 
deliberation.     Luther  was  guided  mainly  by  his  afiections  and 
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his  will ;  Calvin,  by  his  intellect.  Luther  embraced  the  Gospel 
as  bringing  peace  to  his  conscience  and  joy  to  his  heart ;  Calvin 
received  it  chiefly  as  approving  itself  to  his  reasoning  powers. 
Luther  was  a  preacher  ;  Calvin,  a  theologian.  In  fine,  Luther's 
mind  resembled  an  autumnal  sky,  warm  and  genial,  but  with 
nigged  and  stormy  clouds  on  the  horizon  ;  Calvin's  was  like 
a  fine  day  in  winter,  clear  and  cloudless,  but  cold  and  frigid. 
Such  contrast,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with  harmony,  and 
Calvin  was  calculated  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  Luther. 
Originally  a  lawyer,  his  mind  was  eminently  logical,  method- 
ical, and  orderly,  combined  with  considerable  learning.  He 
not  only  carried  out  the  Reformation  more  in  detail,  but  re- 
duced its  doctrines  into  a  connected  and  coherent  system, 
adorned  with  the  graces  of  a  clear  and  perspicuous  style  and  an 
elegant  Latinity.  And,  to  crown  the  strength  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, various  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  made  — among 
which  our  own  authorized  version  stands  brightly  conspicuous  — 
80  that  the  people  of  different  nations  might,  like  those  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  read  "  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful 
works  of  God." 

II. DECLINE. 

When  Luther  was  still  a  very  young  boy  there  was  born,  in 
the  very  opposite  quarter  of  Europe  (Spain),  the  celebrated 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  who  in  due  time  became  an  officer  in  the 
imperial  army ;  but  early  in  life  he  was,  like  Luther,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  eternal  things.     And  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  impression  in  both  instances  was 
through  the  medium  of  an  external  calamity,  though  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.     In  Luther's  case  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
death  of  a  companion  by  lightning ;  in  that  of  Loyola,  it  was 
^  severe  wound  received  by  himself,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna 
(1621).     Like  Luther,  he   also  became  a   monk.     But  how 
Vastly  different  the  career  of  the  two !     Luther  became  a  re- 
former and  ceased  to  be  a  monk :   Lovola  continued  a  monk  all 
his  life,  planning  the  overthrow  of  what  Luther  had  accom- 
plished.    And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  these  two  remark- 
able men  came  into  the  world  not  many  years  apart,  so  both 
died  at  the  same  age  —  a  climacteric  age  —  sixty-three.   Luther 
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18  said  to  have  uttered,  among  his  last  words  :  "  O  Pope, 
living!  was  thy  plague,  and  dying  I  will  be  thy  death!" 
Loyola  died  the  founder  of  that  extraordinary  society  which  in 
time  became  the  evil  genius  of  the  Reformation  —  the  Jesuits. 

To  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  Lord  Macaulay*  seems  to 
attribute  the  powerful  check  which  he  notes  the  Reformation  to 
have  received  in  the  following  century,  and  from  which  it  has 
never  since  recovered.  For  he  observes  that  it  progressed 
triumphantly  up  to  a  certain  period,  when  its  further  progress 
seemed  as  if  arrested  by  magic,  and  not  only  has  it  never  ex- 
tended beyond  its  geographical  boundaries  at  that  fatal  period, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  but  it  has  lost  ground  considerably  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  almost  entirely  in  France  (where  it 
was  extinguished  in  blood),  and  altogether  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  its  inauspicious  fortunes  in  Ireland, 
where  it  found  an  adversary  still  more  potent  than  Jesuitism, 
in  that  system  of  penal  legislation  whose  antagonism  to  Chris- 
tianity is  only  surpassed  by  its  inconsistency  in  essaying  to  ad- 
vance the  Reformation  by  laws  modeled  on  those  sanguinary 
enactments  whereby  it  was  suppressed  in  France.  Nor  need 
we  dwell  on  the  startling  fact  so  patent  at  the  passing  hour  — 
the  rapid  progress  of  Ritualism,  whose  strange  attraction  has 
drawn  a  way  some  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Church  of  Enff- 
land,  all  of  whom  seem  to  ignore  almost  every  principle  of  the 
Reformation  ;  and  not  a  few  have  gone  over  to  the  "  Mother 
Church." 

But  this  is  not  all :  there  was  an  enemy  within  as  well  as 
without,  which,  although  it  showed  itself  later,  was  not  less 
fatal  in  its  operation.  The  Reformers  had  no  question  as  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;  they  received  them  unhesitat- 
ingly, in  common  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  written 
Word  of  God,  and  not  being  at  issue  with  the  latter  on  this 
point,  gave  it  no  particular  examination.  But  in  process  of 
time,  the  same  spirit  which  had  questioned  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  extended  itself  to  the  Bible ;  its  claims  to  divinity 
began  to  be  mooted,  and  that  with  no  satisfactory  result.  The 
standard  of  inspiration  was  gradually  lowered,  until  at  length  the 
Sacred  Volume  has  been  put  into  an  alembic  of  such  severe  crit- 
ical analysis  as  scarcely  leaves  it  the  smallest  residuum  of  truth. 
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Thus  a  movement  lias  commenced  in  the  Protestant  Church 
which  threatens  its  destruction  more  {speedily  than  the  action 
from  Jesuitism  from  without.  It  has  already  superseded  the 
teaching  of  Calvin,  in  Geneva,  and,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  that  of 
the  Puritans  in  England,  and  it  is  "  dividing  the  spoil "  with 
Ritualism  in  the  Established  Church.  *       J.   B.  W. 


VERSIONS  OF  THE   PSALMS. 

ADAPTED  TO   METRICAL  TDMK8. 
C. 

Oh  make  a  loud  and  joyful  noise 
Unto  Jehovah,  all  the  earth. 
With  gladne:(8  serve  Ilinif  and  draw  near 
With  80iig  before  Jehovah's  face. 

Know  that  Jehovah  He  is  (lod. 
He  made  us,  and  not  wc  ourselves. 
We  are  His  people,  and  the  flock, 
The  flock  of  ilii  own  pasturing. 

Go  through  His  gates  with  thankful  songs, 
And  come  into  His  courts  with  praise. 
Give  thanks  to  Him,  and  bless  His  name. 
Give  thanks  to  Him ;  for  He  is  good. 

For  He  is  good;  the  Loni  is  good. 
His  mercy  is  forevermore. 
(live  thanks  to  Him ;  for  He  is  good. 
From  age  to  age  His  truth  endures. 

cm. 

Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul. 
Bless  Him,  all  my  inward  part. 
Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul. 
Bless,  O  bless  His  holy  name. 

Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul, 
And  forget  not  all  His  works. 
Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sins, — 
Healeth  all  thy  8ickne:<ses. 

Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul. 
Who  redeems  thy  life  from  death,— 
Who  with  goodnera  as  a  crown, 
And  with  love  encircles  thee. 
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Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul, 
Who  doth  fill  thy  mouth  with  good. 
Bless  Jehovah;  for  thy  youth, 
Like  the  eagle,  is  renewed. 

Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul. 
Bless  Jehovah,  all  His  works. 
In  dll  places  of  ilis  rule. 
Bless  Jehovah,  O  my  soul. 

cxv. 
Not  to  us,  O  Lord,  give  glory. 

Not  to  us,  but  to  Thy  name. 
For  thy  truth,  and  for  Thy  mercy, 

Glory  to  Thy  name,  O  Lord. 

Wherefore  are  the  heathen  nations 

Saying,  Where  is  now  their  God  ? 
But  our  God  is  in  the  heavens: 

Ue  hath  done  whatever  He  pleased. 

Gold  their  idols  are,  and  silver. 

And  the  handiwork  of  man. 
Mouths  they  have,  and  yet  they  speak  not; 

Eyes  they  have,  but  do  not  see. 

They  have  ears,  but  do  not  hearken  ; 

Nopes,  but  they  do  not  smell. 
Hands  they  have,  but  do  not  handle  ; 

They  have  feet,  but  do  not  walk. 

Like  to  them  are  those  who  make  them: 

So  are  all  who  trust  in  them. 
Gold  their  idols  are,  and  silver. 

And  they  speak  not  through  their  throat. 

Not  to  us,  O  Lonl,  give  glory, 

Not  to  us,  but  to  Thy  name. 
For  Thy  truth,  and  for  Thy  mercy. 

Glory  to  Thy  name,  O  Loitl. 

CXVII. 

Sing  praise,  all  nations,  to  the  Lord. 

All  peoples,  praise  ye  Him. 
For  great  His  goodness  is  to  us. 

O  praise  ye,  piaise  the  Lord. 

Sing  praise,  all  nations,  to  the  Lord. 

All  peoples,  praise  ye  Him. 
The  Lord's  truth  is  for  evermore. 

O  praise  ye,  praise  the  Lord. 
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cxxxiy. 
Behold,  blesB  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye 

The  servants  of  the  Lord,  — 
Who  in  the  Lonl's  house  stand  by  night. 

Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord. 

Within  the  holy  place  lift  np 

Your  handff,  and  bless  the  Lord. 
From  Zion  shall  the  Lord,  who  made 

The  heavens  and  earth,  bless  thee. 


CORIJESPONDENCE. 

EDiroBS  OP  N.  J.  Magazine  : 

SoMKTiHES,  when  I  am  reading  the  Magazine,  I  feel  the  want  of  a 
place  in  it  where  the  readers  may  have  a  word  to  say.  They  may  have 
exceptions  to  make  to  some  article,  or  to  some  phra^iie  in  an  article, 
which  has  editorial  addption,  or  something  to  add  by  way  of  suggestion 
or  inquiry,  which  would  not  come  up  to  the  dignity  of  an  article,  and 
so  the  exception,  or  correction,  or  suggestion,  as  it  might  chance  to  be, 
19  forborne.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  this,  and  you  may  perhaps 
find  it  profitable  to  yourselves  and  to  others,  if  you  will  permit  us  to 
have  the  free  use  of  a  corner.  It  may  grow  into  a  kind  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  pertaining  specially  to  the  New  Church. 

By  way  of  example,  I  have  something  to  say  just  now  about  an 
article  in  the  September  nu'nber,  which  is  headed  '*  Mormonism." 

Your  opening  sentence,  that  ^'  A  kingdom  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand,"  is  well ;  but  will  our  people  heed  the  lesson  ?  Will  they 
wait  to  see  the  kingdom  ^  brought  to  desolation  "  by  division  within  ? 
I  think  not.  Our  people  do  not  trust  that  unerring  result  of  Divine 
Teaching,  and  they  take  the  shorter  road  of  man's  violence. 

The  extract  made  from  the  **  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  ^  N.  J.  Magazine,"  breathes  this  spirit,  and  talks  in  quite 
a  business  way,  of  Mormonism  being  ^^  threatened  with  a  powerful  on- 
slaught from  without,"  and  of  *'  the  gentile  a|ipraaching  in  front  and 
rear ;"  with  a  special  warfare  on  polygamy,  as  the  last  of  the  ^  twin 
relics."  The  prediction  is  perhaps  well  founded,  that  the  influx  of  new 
people  into  Utah,  oiused  by  making  the  Paciflc  Railroad,  will  make 
disturbances ;  for  we  have  shown,  in  two  former  instances,  our  ca- 
pacity for  breaking  up  their  settlements.  But  the  state  of  things  is 
greatly  changed  now,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  people  of  this  country 
not  to  listen  too  readily  to  that  class  of  political  managers  who  talk 
glib  y  of  wiping  out  the  Mormons. 
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The  growth  of  MorrnoniBm  in  tliis  nge  iiiRy  be  a  very  unwelcome 
fact ;  but  there  stands  the  fact,  and  persecution  has  not  made  it  less. 
Mormonism  made  its  fir>t  home  in  Missouri ;  but  it  was  driven  out  bj 
force.  It  had  no  polyt^amy  then.  It  next  settled  in  Illinois  and 
builded  a  city  of  10,000  people  at  Nauvoo.  Again  it  was  driven  out ; 
and  it  had  no  poly;;amy  then,  or  at  least  none  that  was  avowed.  Com- 
mencing their  journey  in  midwinter,  they  set  out,  to  go  beyond  the 
United  Stales^  and  take  refuge  in  Mexico.  But  following  our  mani- 
fest destiny,  as  we  called  it,  we  followed  them  with  war  on  Mexico; 
and.  conquering  the  country  beyond  them,  they  are  again  within  oui 
nominal  jurisdiction.  Without  any  protection  from  us,  they  have  gone 
into  the  Indian  country;  and  from  a  few  hundreds  in  numl)er,  they 
have  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people;  and  twenty  thou- 
sand rifles,  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  to  use  them.  The  people  are 
all  further  trained  in  the  feeling  that  they  are  persecuted  as  a  church; 
and  all  this  power  is  united  under  a  single  head,  and  that  head  theii 
church. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  polygamy  is  an  essential  part 
of  Mormonism.  The  greA  body  of  their  people  do  not  adopt  it  There 
is  a  division  among  them  in  re;;ard  to  it ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  is  doomed  to  wear  out,  and  be  put  down  by  themselves,  if  thi-y  be 
lefl  alone.  But  in  every  thing  else,  —  in  their  church  and  in  theii 
government  and  feelings,  —  they  will  be  one,  and  particularly  when 
attacked  from  without. 

Salt  Lake  City  contained,  in  1866,  twenty  thousand  people;  and  in 
the  whole  town  there  were  no  gro;i-shops,  no  lager-beer  s^iloons,  no 
belting  houses,  and  no  brothels.  The  police  is  swift  and  silent,  and 
confessedly  more  perfect  than  is  found  cl>ewhere.  So  far  they  have 
been  able  to  repress  and  govern  the  seven  or  eight  hundriMl  niinen 
who  pass  the  winter  among  them  ;  but  when  ^^  the  onslaught "  fron 
the  niiiroad  t>hall  also  come,  we  may  expect  new  troubles;  for  reliei 
from  which,  many  patriots  will  clamor  that  an  army  shall  be  sent. 

A  Looker-on. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent,  and  think  that  hit 
suggestion  may  be  a  good  one ;  but  in  publishing  his  article,  we  are  no 
prepared  to  say  that  we  agree  with  all  its  views.  We  are  sure  tha 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  us  as  to  the  evi 
of  |>olygamy.  ^  It  was  permitted  the  Israeliti»h  nation  to  marry  mon 
wives  than  one,  because  with  that  nation  there  was  not  a  Christiai 
Church,  and  thence  love  truly  conjugial  could  not  be  given."  But  ii 
a  Christian  community  it  is  an  egregious  sin.    In  the  language  of  Swe 
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dj'nhorjj  **  a  C'lnistian,  if  lie   niarri«\s  more  wives  tl»nn  ouo.  cr>rnmit9 

not  only  natiinil  adultery,  but  spiritual  ndulfery."     "We  suppose  that  it 

is  proliibited  under  severe  penalties  by  the  civil  laws  of  every  Srate  in 

^he  Union.     Oujrbt  a  community  to  be  permitted  to  tjrow  up  within 

^Jie  limits  of  a  State,  or  a  Territory  within   the  jurisdiction  of  the 

United  State!),  where  pra«*tices  are  allowed  and  eneonrajred  subversive 

^f  all  order,  civil,  moral,  and  spiritual?      Should  the   jrovernment 

*^^low  to  men  as  a  bo<ly  that  which  is  denied  to  them  as  individuals? 

^^  is  said  that  polyjramy  is  not  **an  essential  part  of  Slormoni^m."    It 

^ould  be  an  unheard-of  thing  if  this  enormity  was  inculcated  as  a  part 

f^   their  reli<;ion.     Their  mis>i()naries  may  say  little  or  nnthinnr  about 

in  collecting  their  recruits.     But  are  not  innocent  people  led  into 

^•«h  to  be  exposed  to  these  pernicious  influences? 

We  have  understood  that  there  are  communities  in  some  of  the 
*^tes  in  the  Union,  where  the  open  practices  and  teachiuffs  are,  if 
'^^^^^ible,  more  shameful  than  those  in  Utah.     There  may  be  a  dif- 
^^ence  of  opinion*  as  to  the  policy  of  disturbinjj  such  a  condition  of 
**in<rs.     There  may  be  the  saujc  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
^  laws   designed  ta  suppress  individual  crime.     But  policy   is  one 
^ing  and  right  is  another;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  tho>e  who  adopt 
^^■^d  uphold  such  practices  have  no  ju<t  cause  to  complain  of'*  persecu- 
tion "  if  tliey  are  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  «)f  the  civil  law.     They 
^■lemselves  are  the  real  persecutors.     They  are  persecutors  of  the  race 
"***^a  blot  and  disgrace  on  the  Christian  name,  and  on  the  fair  fame  of 
^lie  country  within  whose  limits  they  dwell  and  whose  privileges  they 
^njoy.  Editoks. 


■3  I  BOOK   NOTICES. 

•-«7<e  Sextiality  of  Nature :  An  Essay  proposing  to  show  that  Sex  and 
the  Marriage  Uiiion  are  Universal  Principles,  fundamental  alike  in 
Physics,  Physiology,  and  Psychology.  By  Leopold  Hartley 
Grindon,  author  of  "  Life,  its  Nature  and  Varieties,"  "  Little  Things 
of  Nature,"  '•The  Phenomena  of  Pl-mt  Life,**  eU!.  *' An  Inevi- 
table. Dualism  bisects  Nature.  Each  Thing  is  a  half,  and  suggests 
another  Thing  to  make  it  whole."  Boston  :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons, 
1867.     pp.  174. 

Thr  above,  which  is  the  title-page  of  a  work  recently  issued,  is  a 
"^^ry  full  and  clear  description  of  its  content-*.  It  has  not,  to  our 
•knowledge,  before  been  attempted  to  give  so  full  illustrations  of  what 
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we  learn  from  Swedenbor^;,  that  all  things  in  the  created  universe 
which  are  according  to  order,  have  relation  to  goodness  and  truth,  and 
to  thtMr  union. 

The  author  shows  the  relation  of  sex  to  exist,  not  only  in  planti 
and  animal:>«.but  al.<K)  in  minerals ;  and  he  shows  it  in  a  very  interest 
in^  and  satisfactory  manner. 

In  that  portion  of  the  book  —  and  it  h  a  large  portion  —  relating 
to  the  differences  between  man  and  woman,  and  the  rehition  betweec 
tliem,  there  is  mufth  of  truth  and  good  sense,  and  very  little  fron 
which  we  feel  obliged  to  dissent. 

If  we  should  undertake  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  gooc 
things  which  this  little  work  contains,  we  might  extract  very  nearlj 
the  whole  of  it.  This,  of  course,  we  shall  not  undertake,  but  nxutH 
refer  them  to  the  book  it.nelf.  For  the  careful  reading  of  this,  wc 
have  no  doubt  they  will  feel  themselves  amply  repaid. 

It  seema  hardly  fair,  however,  to  our  readers,  merely  to  give  them 
our  opinion  of  the  book,  with  no  sample  of  its  material,  from  whicb 
to  form  an  opinion  of  their  own.  From  great  numbers  of  passaiges, 
at  least  equally  good,  we  transcribe  the  following :  — 

'*  Under  the  great  primal  law  of  adaptation,  not  only  is  every  individual 
gided  with  aptitude  to  fiud  pi*ecuiinent  beauty  in  some  particular  objects  oi 
circumstances  of  nature,  which  throughout  lite  are  his  peculiar  pleasure  and 
solace ;  but  every  man  and  every  woman  u{)on  earth  is  doubtless  specialljr 
fitted  to  be  the  partner  and  complement  of  a  particular  individual  of  the 
opposite  sex,  who,  though  long  or  forever  concealed  amid  the  crowd,  is  still 
the  treasured  and  everlasting  beau  vital  of  perfect  man  or  perfect 
woman  in  the  soul,  and  when  found,  is  recognized  as  one's  other,  well- 
known  self,  and  loved  as  soon  as  seen.  It  is  because  of  this  native  and 
secret  beau  if/eul  of  beauty,  which  every  one  has  for  himself,  that  the  same 
woman  is  of^en  to  one  man  sweetly  beautiful,  to  another  plain,  or  even  ugly. 
How  oflen  do  men  accredited  of  purest  taste,  attach  themselves  to  women 
who  are  destitute  of  what  are  called  *•  i>ersonal  attractions,'  and  love  them 
with  the  fondest  affection !  The  btau  vlenl  of  the  soul  is  in  fact  its  only 
true  and  perennial  love.  A  man  chooses  his  wife  with  reference  to  it  wher- 
ever a  choice  is  really  made  ;  and  the  nearer  she  comes  up  to  it,  the  more 
deeply  and  unchangingly  he  loves  her."  —  p.  113. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  body  of  the  book  a  very  important  sen- 
timent is  expressed  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  sentiment  has  ruled  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work,  will  be  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the 
reader :  — 

"  No  fact,  however,  is  of  the  slightest  value  or  importance,  if  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  design  of  all  facts  is  use.  What  then  is  the  great  use  of  the  in- 
quiry we  have  been  prosecuting  ?    It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity.    It 
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ifaows  that  there  is  no  development,  no  result,  no  fruit,  where  there  is  not 

to  harmonious  sexual  cooperation :  and  that  as  the  archetype  of  marriage  is 

the  union  in  the  Divine,  of  Infiiiite  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodnt'ss;  for  our 

>ools  to  flower  forth  as  God  intended,  and  acquire  divine  similitude,  in  them 

^ewiije  must  Wisdom  and  Goodness  dwell  in  connubial  love.      The  intel- 

t^cz  and  the  affections  must  bo  united,  and  both  must  be  united  or  reconciled 

•-ith  ilimsell." 

We  have  remarked  that  there  is  little  in  the  book  from  which  we 
dissent.  There  is  one  remark  of  the  author  in  speaking  of  the  difTer- 
does  bet  wen  man  and  woman  which  appears  to  us  not  to  have  been 
^^U  considered.     It  is  this :  — 

**  While  man  most  enjoys  the  happiness  he  feeh^  woman  most  enjoys  the 
"^ppincss  she  girea.  Laying  herself  out  for  deeds  of  kindness  and  affection, 
oQi'  hight*st  delight  is  to  make  otherM  glad.  So  that  those  for  whom  she  cares 
■^^  happy,  she  thinks  nothing  of  the  privations  she  may  undergo,  or  of  her 
Pd*afonal  sacrifices  and  discomforts.  And  these  she  always  kwyts  secret. 
^<iii,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  act,  oven  in  their  most  generous  moods, 
^itliout  an  interested  motive."  —  p.  45. 

Tliis  interpreted  strictly,  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  man 
^  selfish  and  woman  is  unselfi>li ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  considered 
J*ierely  as  to  their  natural  tstate,  th^y  are  both  selfish.  There  is,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly,  a  qualified  sense  in  which  the  above  extract  is  true. 
On  p.  55,  the  author  speaks  of  "  the  great,  universal  conscience 
within  us,"  and  that  too  where  the  Divine  Truth  is  not  published,  as 
never  at  fault."  We  sup|)ose  the  con-science  is  liable  to  be  at  fault 
^here  the  Divine  Truth  is  not  revealed,  or  where  it  is  not  understood 
^^  is  misunderstood. 

On  pp.  105  and  111,  the  author  uses  the  expression  "soul, or  spirit- 
»^1  body,"  thus  making  the  soul  atid  the  spiritual  body  the  same.  This 
**  not  according  tn  our  understanding.  We  do  not  undiTstand  that  the 
'I>i ritual  body  is  the  eoul.  We  understand  that  the  soul  is  within  the 
^i  ritual  body  as  well  &4  the  natural.  The  ideas  intended  to  be  con- 
^^^ed  in  botli  the  instances  where  the  expression  referred  to  is  used, 
^^  regard  as  interesting  and  true ;  but,  identifying  the  soul  with  the 
'I^iritual  body,  we  regard  as  an  error. 


ce  Ccthim  ;  or,  Parish  Astronomy.  In  Six  Lectures.  By  a  CoN- 
l«KCTicuT  Pastor.  Boston:  Nichols  &  Noyes,  117  Washington 
Street     1867.      pp.  198. 

-A  QUESTION  might  arise  as  to  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
tn^  expression  in  the  title,  *'  I^arish  Astronomy."  If  we  rightly  ap- 
^^hend  the  meaning  which  the  author  designed  to  express  by  it,  it  is 
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this:  —  Such  an  outline  of  the  science  of  Astronomj  as  it  seem 
good  for  his  parish  tliat  he  sliould  give  tliem,  and,  perhaps,  such  ao 
as,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  good  for  parishes  in  general  in  soc 
way  to  be  provided  with. 

If  this  is  the  author's  idea,  we  certnhily  think  well  of  it,  and,  in  o 
opinion  the  lectures  are  eminently  calculated  to  accomplish  the  objt 
intended. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  must  not  he  understood  as  recommen 
ing  to  ptistors  in  the  New  Church  to  d«Hver  courses  of  popular  le< 
ures  on  Astronomy  to  their  parishes.  All  we  mean  is  that  we  shou 
regard  a  general  acquaintance  with  what  is  known  of  the  physic 
constitution  of  the  universe,  as  of  much  value  to  tiiese  bodies. 

The  lectures*  manifest  in  the  writer  a  profound  interest  in  the  scien 
of  wiiich  he  treats,  and  great  diligence  in  keeping  himself  posted 
the  new  developments  which  are  so  rapidly  transpiring.  We  are  i 
tonished  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  kno^ 
edge  during  the  last  thirty-five  or  forty  years :  for  it  is  about  tli 
period  since  our  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  astronomic 
studies. 

The  method  and  style  of  the  lectures  seem  to  us  peculiarly  hnpf 
The  author  does  not  assume,  but  shows  what  he  teaches.  The  bo 
is,  in  our  view,  an  unusually  good  example  of  a  mode  of  instruct! 
which  is  among  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  age,  and  wbi 
is  denominated  olject'teaching. 

The  vivid  picture  of  the  physical  universe  so  far  as  now  kno^ 
which  is  presented  in  these  lectures,  must  have  made  a  profound  i 
pression  upon  the  parish  where  they  were  delivered,  and  they  m 
make  such  an  impression  wherever  they  are  read. 

We  are  disponed  to  extract  from  the  second  of  the  six  lectui 
which  compose  the  book,  the  auti)or*s  statement  of  *'  the  system 
arrangement "  of  the  bodies  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  this  system 
known. 

"1.  A  body,  not  self-luminous,  has  one  or  more  like  bodies  revolvi 
around  it.     There  are  many  such  systems,  which  we  call  satelltte-)tf/ffenis, 

**  2.  Several  of  these  primar}'  systems  form  a  stilF  Lirger  neighborho 
and  revolve  about  a  self-luminous  Ixxly,  like  the  sun.  There  are  many  si 
B^'stems,  which  we  will  call  planet'systemn. 

**  8.  Several  of  these  planet'systcms  form  a  still  larger  neighborhowl,  a 
revolve  about  a  common  point  within  it.  There  are  many  such  s^'stei 
which  we  will  call  sun'Hystemx, 

"4.  Several  of  these  sun-systems  form  a. neighborhood  still  larger,  and  < 
culate  about  one  point  within  it.     There  are  many  such  systems,  which 
will  call  group-systtms. 
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**  5.  Several  of  these  gronp-s^'stems  unite  in  a  still  larger  neighborhood, 
And  in  revolving  about  a  common  point  within  it  There  are  many  such 
^steins,  which  we  will  call  clu<ler-sysiemii, 

**6.  Several  of  these  cluster-systems  combine  into  another  system  still 
gTandur,  whose  centre  of  motion  is  al^o  common  to  all  its  members.  There 
A'e  many  such  systems,  which  we  will  call  nehufa-systems. 

"  7.  Finally,  all  t^e  systems  of  space,  comporting  one  great  neighborhood 
^at  embraces  all  other  neighborhoods,  revolve  around  one  motion-centre  of 
the  creation.     This  we  will  call  the  unicerse-system" 

In  subsequent  lectures  the  facts  of  observation  are  stated  which 
prove  this  '*  8y.*tem  of  arrangement." 

In  the  dedication,  which  is  *•  To  Rev.  W.  A.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
I^rtrsidi'iit  of  Amherst  College,"  the  author  says,  "Tiiis  volume  of 
I*arish  Lfcctures  on  Astronomy  in  the  interest  of  religion"  &c. 

This  shows  that  a  religious  end  was  contemplated  in  the  lectures. 
The  liist  lecture  is  designed  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  truths  of  as- 
tronomy upon  religious  faith.  The  general  tenor  of  the  observations 
Qpon  this  point  is  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Paley  in  his  work  on  Natural 
Theology.  There  are  suggestions  here  of  some  value,  but  they  do 
not  strike  us  as  of  a  high  order.  The  author  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
^ave  kept  up  with  the  developments  of  religious  thought  so  success- 
Ailly  ns  he  has  with  those  of  natural  science. 

How  sadly  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  as 
something  entirely  distinct  from  the  natural,  we  can  see  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  at  the  centre  of  the 
^tniverse-system  is  a  body  so  vast  that  it  outweighs  all  the  other  bodies 
in  the  universe  as  much  as  our  sun  does  all  the  other  l)odies  in  the 
solar  system  ;  and  that  this  body  constitutes  heaven  and  the  habitation 
of  the  Most  High. 

In  expressing  our  general  approbation  of  the  science  of  the  book, 
must  by  no  means  be  understood  as  indorsing  every  particular. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Exploration  op  Palestine.  —  We  copy  the  following  from  the 
Monthly  Religious  Magazine,"  Boston,  Ma^s. :  — 

**  A  si>ciety  has  been  formed  in  England  for  the  thorough  explora- 
tion of  Palestine.  A  late  English  paper  says  that,  *  at  a  meeting  of 
^*^«  society,  recently  held  at  Oxford,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  re- 
^^arked  that  the  interest  of  the  exploration  turned  upon  excavations 
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in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  Archteology 
and  Antiquities  which  modern  criticism  did  to  books.  In  the  Old 
World,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Thebes  were  of  paramount  interest; 
but  it  iiad  been  well  said  that  the  three  cities  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance were  Athens,  Rome,  and  Jerusalem.' 

^  He  couples  these  together,  because  hundreds  of  thousands  had 
visited  them  ;  yet  within  tiie  last  twenty  years,  excavations  had  been 
made  which  had  revealed  to  them  most  important  discoveries  in  Rome 
as  aifccting  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  within  the  la<t  five  years*  a 
relic  of  antiquity  at  Athens  (the  Dionysian  Theatre),  about  which  in- 
numerable travellers  knew  nothing.     If  there  was  any  place  in  the 
universe  in  which  the  necessity  of  excavations  was  apparent,  it  was  in 
Jerusalem ;   a  city  of  immense   antiquity,  captured  and  destroyed 
seventeen  times  —  often  burned  down  —  and  always   rebuilt  on  the 
same  site.      Its  very  appearance  was  that  of  a  city  in  ruins  —  one 
mass  of  buildings  overlying  the  other;    and  when  the  explorer  dug 
forty  feet  tiirough  the  foundation  of  one,  he  found  the  remains  of  the 
pillars  of  another ;  so  that  it  was  im[X)ssible  to  form  a  notion  as  to  the 
buildings  themselves,  or  as  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  city,  withoat 
thus  digging  down  beneath  the  surface.     Until  this  was  done,  im- 
portant views  with  respect  to  the  inner  topography  of  Jerusalem  roust 
be  involved  in  obscurity  and  confusion,  which  eifectually  paralyzed 
speculation,  but  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Christian  community  to 
remove.     They  might  find  that  beneath  the  stones  and  crumbling 
ruins,  which  might  explain  every  thing,  or  might,  like  a  hidden  mine 
beneath  their  feet,  explode  their  theories   to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
There  was   another  reason  for  furthering  these  explorations  in  the 
fact,  notwith.otanding  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  investigation,  that 
there  was  a  controversy  or  question  it  would  set  at  rest,  of  unrivaled 
interest      There  was  not  only  the  Odium  theohgicum  they  so  often 
heard  about,  but  the  Odium  geographicum  and  Odium  topographicunij 
attaching  to  those  controversies  in  relation  to  Jerusalem,  which  it  is 
very  desirable  to  set  at  rest.     There  was,  for  instance,  that  about  the 
Temple.     There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  locality  being  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city,  near  the  Mosque  of  Omar ;  but  there  was  much  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  position  in  reference  to  that  strueture  ;  and 
conclusions  on  this  point  materially  affected   the  credit  of  Josephns ; 
and  the  particular  style  of  his  measurements  depended  for  solution 
upon  the  depression  or  elevation  of  different  parts  of  the  platform  of 
the  mosque. 

^  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  related  the  discoveries  made  in  the  countries 
contiguous  to  Palestine  by  himself  and  other  explorers,  expressing  his 
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oonyiction  that  in  the  excavations  ron  tern  plated  at  Jerusalem  and 
other  place-s  a  knowledge  would  be  obtained  of  the  wbule  period  of 
history  from  the  time  of  Solomon  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  holy 
eitj,  more  complete  and  authentic  than  of  any  epoch  of  Greek  or 
Boman  history.  Tiie  Ai^syrians  were  shown,  by  their  records  in 
Assyria,  to  have  had  constant  intercourse  with  Judea.  Whenever  tiiey 
achieved  foreign  conquests,  and  settled  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
left  some  local  record  of  the  event,  as  they  had  done  in  tiie  Island  of 
Cyprus  and  on  the  Koordish  Mountains ;  and  he  confidently  antici- 
pated important  discoveries  to  be  made  in  the  cities  of  Sumuria  and 
Jerumlem.  In  the  latter  city  important  documents  had  been  found 
relating  only,  so  far,  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  its  capturer;  but  he  had 
no  doubt  annals  comprising  a  full  account  of  the  foreign  wars  of 
Nebucliadnezzar  would  be  found  either  there  or  in  Babylon,  certHinly 
in  one  or  the  other  ;  and  these  would  furnish  the  crowning-point  of  ail 
researches  into  the  history  of  the  two  nations." 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  on  the  "Inspiration  op  the 
Bible,"  by  Dr,  E.  O.  Haven,  Presidtint  of  the  Michigan  University.  — 
This  extract  is  not  dii^ectly  connected  with  the  main  subject  of  the 
sermon,  but  is  given  to  ^how  tiie  writer's  rather  striking  views  of  the 
Bible  and  the  natural  world,  and  of  the  remarkable  parallelism  exist- 
ing between  them.  We  almost  wonder  he  did  not  say  correspondence. 
ThLs  is  the  way  the  writer  opens  his  subject :  — 

^  The  Bible  is  perfectly  parallel  with  Nature.  Both  have  the  same 
author.  Each  bear  the  impress  of  the  same  hand.  Both  voluiues 
are  written  in  the  same  style. 

"  By  Nature,  we  mean  that  part  of  the  Universe  revealed  to  our 
finite  minds  in  this  little  inconsiderable  corner  of  the  Universe  ;  and 
by  the  Bible,  that  Book  of  Gud,  written  for  us  in  this  small  planet. 
In  other  departments  of  the  grand  universe.  Nature  may  reveal  some 
other  laws, and  a  Bible  for  immortals  may  be  there,  written  in  another 
style.  Here,  Nature  has  certain  laws,  or  certain  modes  of  operating, 
and  God  binds  Himself  by  them  in  His  workings.  So  human  nature 
has  its  laws,  and  God  accommodates  Himself  to  them  in  His  supernat- 
ural revelations.  The  consecjuence  is,  in  both,  certain  results,  that  to 
weak  minds  at  first  seem  to  be  imperfection  ;  but  are  only  necessary 
accommodations.  In  Nature  there  are  superfluities,  wastes,  defects, 
repetitions,  obstructions,  experiments,  failures,  and  out  of  all,  promise 
of  a  grand,  sublime,  perfect  totality  of  success.  Is  any  mountain, 
river,  lake,  or  ocean  absolutely  perfect  in  itself?  Is  any  instinct  abso- 
lutely perfect?     Does  not  every  little  contemptible  finite  critic  im- 
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a^^ine  that  he  could  have  made  a  better  world  in  some  respects  than 
this  one,  or,  at  least,  suggested  some  improvements,  if  he  had  been 
consulted  on  the  day  before  *  the  beginning,*  when  '  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  *  ?  And  yet,  if  his  taste  had  been  consulted, 
and  he  had  omitted  homc  dismal  cave,  left  out  some  wild  desert,  pre- 
vented some  tornado,  excluded  some  pestilence  -  creating  mia<ma, 
dropped  out  of  the  plan  rattlesnakes  and  vermin,  would  he  have 
made  a  better  world  ?  Might  not  that  little  improvement  have  de- 
stroyed the  physicid  balance  of  tilings,  and  unhinged  the  machinery  oi 
the  universe  ?  So,  too,  could  this  little  critic,  like  a  frog  swollen  with 
self-conceit,  have  been  consulted,  he  would  have  made  what  he  thinks 
would  be  a  better  Bible  !  He  would  have  dropped  out  all  those  hard 
stories  of  crime  and  folly.  Abraham  should  not  have  been  afraid 
of  the  P3gyptians,  and  resorted  to  something  like  a  falsehood.  Jacob 
should  not  have  been  a  deceiver.  David  should  not  have  fallen. 
Solomon  should  not  have  loved  strange  women,  and  made  use,  there- 
fore, of  some  strange  expressions.  Paul  should  not  have  written  some 
things  hard  to  be  understood  ;  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John  should 
have  been  as  lucid  as  the  Multiplication  Table !  And  the  Bible,  in 
such  a  case,  would  have  been  as  great  a  failure  as  a  world  without  its 
rough  places  and  unfathomable  mysteries. 

**  No,  friends,  it  does  not  become  you  and  me  to  criticise  God's  works 
in  this  temper,  —  either  natural  or  spiritual.  Actually  we  do  not 
know  enough.  We  might  as  well  confess  our  inciipacity  here.  We 
were  not  made  to  create  worlds  or  write  Bibles.  We  can  only  study 
them  alter  they  ai*e  made,  and  we  find  many  hard  places  in  both, 
'f  hey  abound  in  rocks  and  caverns  and  strange  developments ;  but, 
thank  God !  both  are  infinite  in  wisdom.  They  are  both  sublime,  in- 
conceivable, immeasurable  embodiments  of  God's  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Love.  Tlie  most  lamentable  sight  under  the  heavens  is  to  see  the 
students  of  the  one  contending  agai:ist  the  students  of  the  other. 
Neither,  alone,  can  be  well  understood.  They  are  complements  of 
each  other.  They  are  the  two  grand  hemisplieres  of  Grod's  perfect 
globe  of  infinite  Wisdom." 

New  Movement  among  the  Jews.  —  "The  Hebrew  Christian 
Brotherhood,"  an  organization  recently  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  are  holding  meetings  every  Sunday  evening,  in  one  of  the  nK)ms 
of  the  Cooper  Unicm,  to  discuss  the  question,  —  "Is  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth the  expected  Messiah  ?  " 

Many  Jews  attend  upon  these  discussions,  and  much  interest  is 
manifested  in  them. 
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THE  LORD'S   SECOND   COMING. 

II. 

**  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the 
T^louds  with  great  power  and  glory."  What  object  can  the 
Lord  have  in  coming  a  second  time  ?  Some  of  the  expressions 
He  used  when  speaking  of  His  second  coming  have  led  the 
Christian  world  into  the  idea  that  He  would  then  destroy  the 
world.  But  He  is  a  God  of  love  and  mercy.  He  loves  to 
create,  to  give,  and  to  bless.  He  never  destroys,  takes  away, 
or  deprives.  He  cannot  do  such  things.  If  men  in  this  world, 
or  spirits  in  the  other  world,  experience  what  seems  to  be  such 
to  themselves  or  others,  it  is  only  what  they  bring  upon  them- 
selves ;  not  His  work. 

But,  if  He  is  a  God  of  love,  and  only  seeks  to  do  good  to 
men,  what  good  would  it  do  for  Him  to  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  ?  It  would  only  be  an  astounding  miracle^  that  would 
take  away  all  human  freedom  and  all  human  reason.  He  wishes 
to  do  men  good ;  and  He  knows  that  the  only  good  that  He  can 
do  to  them  is  by  bringing  them  more  fully  under  the  influences 
of  His  Spirit ;  and  that  this  must  be  done  in  their  full  freedom, 
and  by  their  full  and  free  choice. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  He  wishes  to  come  is  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  communicate  to  men  the  strongest  en- 
couragements and  aids  for  coming  more  fully  under  the  infln- 
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ence  of  His  Spirit,  and  for  living  more  fiilly  from  Him.  Com- 
ing in  the  clouds  would  not  promote  this.  He  wishes  to  come 
in  men's  hearts  and  lives,  and  only  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  He 
will  never  come  in  any  other  manner,  nor  for  any  other  purpose. 
This  was  the  sole  object  of  all  the  revelations  He  has  given  to 
men,  and  of  all  the  manifestations  He  has  made  to  them.  It 
was  the  sole  object  of  His  coming  in  the  flesh.  It  is  the  sole 
object  of  His  second  coming.  It  is  therefore  altogether  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  the  literal  fulfillment  of  this  prediction.  It 
must,  then,  contain  some  hidden  meaning.  If  so,  that  hidden 
meaning  will  evidently  dep^^  on  the  spiritual  signification  of 
the  word  '^  clouds."  Its  spiritual  meaning  is  now  revealed  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  that  spiritual  signification  was  arrived  at  by 
the  man  through  whom  that  revelation  was  made,  was  by  going 
to  other  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  is  used,  and 
seeking  its  spiritual  meaning  from  them.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
do  the  same. 

The  most  remarkable  use  of  the  word  cloud  in  ^e  Scriptures 
is  the  "  pillar  of  cloud  "  by  which  the  Israelites  were  led  for 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness.  A  cloud,  in  the  form  of  a  kind 
of  column,  stood  in  the  air,  at  no  great  elevation,  directly  over 
their  tabernacle.  When  this  cloud  rose  higher,  it  was  the  sig- 
nal for  them  to  strike  their  tents,  and  prepare  for  moving ;  and 
when  they  were  all  in  readiness,  it  went  on  before  them  in  the 
direction  they  were  to  travel.  When  it  stopped,  this  was  the 
signal  that  their  march  was  ended ;  and  the  tabernacle  was  set 
up  on  the  spot  over  which  the  cloud  stood,  and  they  encamped 
around  it  in  order  according  to  their  tribes.  The  cloud  then 
lowered  itself  down  nearer  to  the  tabernacle.  All  this  was  per- 
haps of  daily  occurrence  ;  though  sometimes  the  cloud  remained 
stationary  for  years. 

This  "  pillar  of  cloud,"  therefore,  was  the  means  by  which 
the  Lord  led  that  people  in  their  long  period  of  discipline  and 
preparation.  All  Christians  regard  their  long  life  of  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  as  the  symbol  of  the  life  of  regeneration.  By 
what,  then,  is  the  regenerating  man  led,  which  is  symbolized  by 
this  cloud.  Evidently  by  the  Lord's  Word,  and  the  truths  con- 
,  tained  in  it.  But  David  says,  "  Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  to  my 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path."     It  might  therefore  seem,  that 
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if  the  Lord  had  intended  to  guide  the  Israelites  by  any  thing 
that  should  be  the  representative  of  His  Word,  He  would  have 
led  them,  as  He  led  the  Wise  Men  to  the  infant  Savior,  by  a 
Star. 

But  the  Scriptures  are  not  all  "  light,"  as  they  stand  in  the 
minds  of  Christians  generally,  or  even  the  best  of  them.  From 
a  large  part  of  them,  as  the  historical  parts  and  the  prophecies, 
they  derive  little  real  light ;  and  much  of  those  parts  which 
seem  most  nearly  clear,  is  involved  in  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  ; 
if  not,  they  would  not  differ  so  much  in  regard  to  their  meaning. 
The  Word  of  the  Lord,  as  it  stands  in  the  minds  of  Christians 
generally,  is  a  cloud,  —  a  cloud  more  or  less  bright,  more  or 
less  dark,  according  to  the  state  of  the  spiritual  life  of  each  one. 
The  light  of  the  Scriptures  to  them  is  not  what  it  is  foretold 
their  light  will  be  to  those  who  walk  the  streets  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  —  '*  clear  as  crystal." 

The  Scriptures  are  not  a  cloud  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
come  from  the  Lord.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  This 
shows  us  what  the  Scriptures  are,  as  they  dwell  in  His  Di- 
vine Mind,  and  as  they  proceed  from  Him.  It  is  added,  "  That 
was  the  time  Light."  The  Lord's  Word  becomes  a  cloud  only 
in  its  adaptation  to  natural  men.  When  the  Lord  appeared  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  delivered  to  the  Israelites  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  were  the  beginnings  of  His  Word,  He  appeared  in 
clouds  and  darkness  solely  beca&se*of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts.  Darkness  and  clouds,  therefore,  do  not  belong  to  Him, 
nor  to  His  Word ;  but  He  is  under  the  necessity  of  veilinor 
Himself  in  them,  when  He  reveals  His  truth  to  the  owlish  and 
batlike  eyes  and  the  hard  and  cold  hearts  of  men.  Thus  it  is  the 
literal  sense  only  of  the  Scriptures  —  that  sense  of  them  only 
which  is  given  to  men  —  that  is  a  cloud.  If  we  could  see  Him 
as  He  dwells  in  His  Word,  "  His  face  would  shine  as  the  sun, 
and  His  raiment  be  white  as  the  light." 

"  The  clouds  of  heaven,"  therefore,  in  which  the  Lord  was  to 
come,  are  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  exists  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.  It  is  within  us  alone  that  He  wishes 
to  come.  For  Him  to  come  in  the  clouds  would  do  us  no.  good. 
He  has  told  us  that  His  kingdom  is  within  us,  or  nowhere ;  and 
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it  is  within  us  that  He  wishes  to  come,  —  to  build  up  His  king- 
dom within  us,  —  to  give  us  a  higher,  a  more  heavenly  light 
from  His  Word,  and  thus  to  enable  us  to  open  our  hearts  more 
fully  to  the  reception  of  His  life.     He  wishes  to  bless  ns. 

He  has  thus  come.  He  has  made  known  that  His  Word  has 
spiritual,  heavenly,  and  Divine  senses,  which  are  within  and 
above  the  literal  sense,  as  the  soul  is  within  and  above  the  body. 
He  has  made  known  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
"  Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  Word  is  settled  in  heaven."  He  has 
made  known  that  the  angels  have  His  Word  in  the  heavens, 
and  use  it  far  more  than  men  do.  But  they  do  not  have  it  in 
its  literal  sense :  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  adapted  to  men 
on  earth.  The  angels  have  it  in  its  spiritual  and  heavenly 
sense  ;  and  He  has  now  revealed  a  portion  of  this  sense  to  men. 
He  has  also  made  known  that  His  Word  contains  a  still  higher 
sense,  — a  Divine  sense,  which  dwells  alone  in  His  Infinite  Di- 
vine Mind.  Truly  the  Word  is  not  only  from  God,  but  is 
"  with  God,  and  is  God." 

But  how  could  the  Lord  make  known  to  men  these  Interior 
glories,  —  these  spiritual  and  Divine  senses  of  His  Word? 
They  are  not  new.  They  have  forever  dwelt  within  it.  But 
they  have  lain  hid  within  it  since  the  days  of  Adam  and  Noah ; 
and  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  them  again.  Those  who  re- 
ceive them  do  not  find  them  to  be  the  result  of  miraculous  and 
mysterious  illumination,  but  that  they  are  spiritual  truths  to  be 
rationally  and  naturally  understood  from  and  through  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Word  itself. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  the  Lord  could  reveal  to 
men  such  internal  and  spiritual  truths  in  and  from  His  Word, 
would  be  by  preparing  some  man  by  His  Providence  for  this 
work ;  by  opening  his  spiritual  senses ;  by  personally  appear- 
ing to  him,  and  commissioning  him  for  the  work.  The  man 
thus  commissioned  was  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  He  studied  the 
Word  in  its  literal  sense,  and  was  enabled  by  degrees  to  under- 
stand its  spiritual  and  heavenly  sense.  In  order  that  he  might 
enter  frilly  into  this  angelic  sense,  and  might  understand  it  as 
the  angels  do,  his  spiritual  senses  were  opened  to  a  full  and  free 
intercourse  with  angels  and  spirits ;  and  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  he  distinctly  perceived  that  not  the  slightest  particular  of 
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these  spiritual  and  Divine  truths  was  communicated  to  him  by 
angels  or  spirits  ;  but  every  perception  of  it  was  freely  and  nat- 
urally received  into  his  rational  mind  directly  from  the  Lord, 
while  studying  the  Scriptures. 

This  is  not  a  new  revelation,  —  a  new  Scripture  ;  it  is  only 
the  disclosure  of  the  spiritual  and  Divine  senses  of  the  Scripture 
previously  given.  Neither  was  the  man  through  whom  it  was 
made  divinely  inspired,  as  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the  evan- 
gelists are  supposed  to  have  been.  They  wrote  from  dictation, 
and  from  miraculous  vision  ;  he  wrote  these  interior  senses,  as 
all  others  are  alone  to  receive  them,  from  rational  perception 
and  understanding.  T.  B.  H. 


REMAINS   OF   ANTIQUITY. 

CHAPTER  X.— {Continued,) 

Previous  to  the  narrative  of  the  Titanic  war,  is  introduced 
the  legend  of  Prometheus.  Prometheus  represents  that  belief 
or  persuasion  into  which  the  men  of  the  antediluvian  age  fell, 
that  man  has  life  of  himself,  or  that  it  is  his  own  possession,  in- 
stead of  being  received.  This  is  what  is  signified  by  Prome- 
theus making  the  first  man  and  woman,  as  related  by  Apol- 
iodorus  ;  that  is,  from  this  persuasion  men  were  made  to  seem 
to  be  something  of  themselves,  and  to  believe  that  their  hu- 
manity was  their  own,  instead  of  being,  as  the  truth  teaches, 
derived  and  continually  received  from  God. 

But  here  follows  Hesiod*s  story  of  Prometheus,  as  related  in 
the  Theogony :  — 

^  Bat  he  bound  the  various  minded  Prometheus  with  indissoluble 
fetters,  with  galling  chains  driven  through  the  midst  of  a  pillar ;  and 
sent  against  him  his  broad-winged  eagle,  who  ate  his  undying  liver, 
that  grew  the  whole  night,  as  much  as  the  broad-winged  bird  devoured 
the  whole  day.  But  Herculesi,  the  brave  son  of  beautiful-ankled 
Alkmene,  killed  the  bird,  and  warded  oif  from  the  son  of  lapetus  the 
grievous  evil,  freeing  him  from  distress.  And  this  was  not  against 
the  will  of  high-ruling  Olympian  Zeus,  for  the  fame  of  Theban-bom 
Hercules  was  greater  than  that  of  any  that  had  yet  been  upon  the 
productive  earth ;  therefore  he  honored  the  mighty  son.  and  ceased 
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from  the  anger  which  he  before  had  cherished :  wherefore  he  ooo- 
tended  in  counsels  with  the  meet  powerful  son  of  Kronos. 

^  For  when  gods  and  mortal  men  were  contending  at  Mekone,  he 
there  having  with  eager  mind  divided  a  great  ox,  set  it  before  them 
to  deceive  the  mind  of  Zeus :  putting  for  one  portion  the  flesh  and  the 
inwards,  rich  in  fat,  covered  with  the  stomach  of  the  ox,  into  the  skin  '* 
and  for  another,  arranging  the  white  bones  with  deceitful  art,  and  cov- 
ering them  with  shining  fat  And  then  spake  to  him  the  father  of 
men  and  gods : 

^  *'  Son  of  lapetus,  most  famous. of  kings,  how  unequally,  my  dear 
fellow,  have  70a  divided  the  portions  ! ' 

'*  Thus  reproachfully  spake  Zeus,  knowing  the  eternal  counsels ;  and 
thus  again  replied  wijy  Prometheus,  smiling  a  little,  and  not  forgetful 
of  deceitful  art : 

*^ '  Mighty  2^us,  greatest  of  the  eternal  gods,  choose  whether  of  these 
portions  it  pleases  you  to  take/ 

'^  He  spake  with  crafty  design,  and  Zeus,  knowing  the  eternal  coun- 
sels, understood,  and  was  not  ignorant  of  the  deceit;  but  saw  in  his 
mind  the  evils  which  were  about  to  come  upon  mortal  man.  And  he 
seized  with  both  hands  the  white  fat ;  but  he  was  angry  in  his  mind, 
and  wrath  invaded  his  heart,  when  he  saw  the  white  bpnes  placed 
with  deceitful  art.  And  thenceforth  the  tribes  of  mortals  upon  earth 
burn  in  sacrifice  to  the  immortals  the  white  bones  upon  the  smoking 
altars. 

**  Then,  greatly  grieved,  spake  to  him  cloud-driving  Zeus  :  ^  Son  of 
lapetus,  knowing  the  designs  of  all  things,  you  have  not  yet,  my  dear 
fellow,  forgotten  your  deceitful  arts.' 

^Thu8  angrily  spake  Zeus,  knowing  the  eternal  counsels,  and 
thenceforth,  ever  mindful  of  the  deception,  he  refused  to  the  unhappy 
race  [of  mortal  men  who  dwell  upon  the  earth]  ^  the  power  of  the 
unwearying  fire.  But  the  brave  son  of  lapetus  deceived  him,  steal- 
ing the  far-shining  splendor  of  the  unwearying  fire  in  a  hollow  reed. 
Then  the  soul  of  high-thundering  Zeus  was  stung  to  the  bottom,  and 
his  dear  heart  was  stirred  with  wrath,  when  he  saw  mankind  in  pos- 
session of  the  far-shining  splendor  of  fire.  And  he  forthwith  devised 
an  evil  against  man,  for  the  stolen  fire  ;  for  the  lame  god  (Vulcan),  by 
the  will  of  the  son  of  Kronos,  fashioned  out  of  earth  the  likeness  of 
a  modest  virgin.  And  the  bright-eyed  goddess,  Athene,  gii*ded  and 
adorned  her  with  silvery-shining  raiment,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  the  narrative  goes  on  to  describe  her  beauty  and  adorn- 

1  This  line  is  considered  as  surreptitious,  and  is  therefore  inclosed  in  brackets. 
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ments,  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to  quote  in  ftdl,  and  tells 
how  she  was  sent  down  to  men,  to  bring  evil  upon  them.  In 
the  **  Worfa  and  Days,"  where  the  legend  of  Prometheus  is 
also  introduced,  the  woman's  name  is  called  Pandora,  and  she 
is  there  said  to  have  let  forth  all  manner  of  evils  out  of  a  coffer 
in  which  they  were  inclosed. 

The  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  which  the  worship  of  ancient 
times  chiefly  consisted,  were  ceremonies  representative  of  inter- 
nal woi'ship.  The  particular  things  offered  in  sacrifice  denoted 
such  spiritual  and  heavenly  qualities  as  ought  to  be  in  all 
worship  in  order  to  render  it  sincere  and  acceptable.  The  va- 
rious animals  whose  flesh  was  offered  denoted  good  and  inno- 
cent affections,  and  the  offering  of  them  signified  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  were  from  God  in  men.  Libations,  or  offerings 
<^  wine,  denoted  a  like  acknowledgment  in  respect  to  truth,  as 
given  from  Grod. 

But  the  sacrifice  which  Prometheus  divided  denoted  the  pro- 
fene  worship  of  those  who  believed  that  they  had  life  in  and  of 
themselves.  The  flesh  which  he  placed  in  one  portion,  and 
which  he  designed  as  man's  part,  denoted  the  evil  proprium 
of  man,  which  he  claimed  as  his  own.  Flesh,  in  a  good  sense, 
signifies  the  good  of  the  will  principle,  but  in  an  opposite  sense, 
the  same  perverted  into  evil.  The  other  portion,  which  he  in- 
wardly designed  for  Zeus,  represented  the  profane  and  hypocrit- 
ical worship  of  those  who  are  in  the  evil  of  making  their  own 
what  is  of  and  from  God  in  them.  The  fat  on  the  outside 
denoted  an  external  pretence  and  appearance  of  good,  but  the 
fleshless  bones  within  signify  that  it  was  profane  and  devoid  of 
all  interior  life. 

Prometheus  pretends  to  offer  Zeus  his  choice  of  the  two  por- 
tions, but  when  the  Deity  sees  the  deceit  of  the  apportionment 
and  the  inward  purpose  of  the  offerer,  he  has  no  choice.  The 
Divine  cannot  accept  and  take  from  man  what  is  not  freely 
offered,  for  any  other  than  this  is  no  real  offering.  He  could, 
therefore,  only  take  what  Prometheus  desired  and  intended  that 
he  should  take.  And  besides,  he  could  not  take  the  portion 
consisting  of  the  flesh,  because  that  represented  the  evil  pro- 
prium of  man,  which  the  Divine  cannot  in  any  manner  accept ; 
for  He  can  take  as  an  offering  only  what  is  firom  Himself  in 
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and  with  man.  This  explains  what  commentators  wonder  at, 
that  Hesiod  represents  Zeus  as  understanding  the  deceit  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  yet  apparently  suffering  himself  to  be  beguiled  by 
the  specious  fraud. 

Therefore,  as  the  portion  containing  the  fat  presented  at 
least  an  appearance  of  good,  he  seized  it,  but  in  his  anger  at  the 
deceit,  he  denied  to  men  the  use  of  fire.  Fire,  in  the  highest 
sense,  denotes  the  Divine  Love,  and  in  a  derivative  sense, 
heavenly  love  in  men  from  God.  This  signifies  that  men  had 
become  no  longer  capable  of  receiving  heavenly  love,  without 
perverting  it  into  its  opposite  evil.  Zeus  is  represented  as 
angry  and  revengeful,  but  his  anger  and  vengeance  only 
symbolize  the  evil  state  into  which  men  had  come  towards  the 
Divine. 

Prometheus  then,  it  is  said,  stole  fire  from  heaven,  and  gave 
to  men.  In  an  internal  sense,  to  steal  is  to  ascribe  and  appro- 
priate to  one's  self  what  belongs  to  the  Lord.  The  thefl  of  the 
fire,  therefore,  signifies  their  profane  persuasion  that  the  life 
which  they  received  was  their  own,  and  that  they  were  gods, 
or  as  God ;  which  also  involves  a  belief  that  their  pro&ne  in- 
fernal life  is  heavenly. 

For  this  crime  Prometheus  was  bound  (upon  Mount  Cau- 
casus, as  some  of  the  fabulists  say),  and  condemned  to  be  preyed 
upon  alive  by  an  eagle.  This  represents  the  punishment  of 
profanation.  For  as  profanation  is  such  a  commixture  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  mind  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  as  is  ordi- 
narily fully  done,  by  the  rejection  of  all  that  is  good  by  the 
wicked,  and  of  all  that  is  evil  by  the  good ;  so  its  punishment 
consists  in  the  painful  discerption  of  the  spirit  by  their  contrary 
nature,  which  is  described  by  being  devoured  alive^  in  distinc- 
tion firom  the  punishment  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  entirely 
dead  to  virtue  and  goodness. 

The  poet  next  relates  how  the  gods  formed  a  beautiful  vir- 
gin, and  gave  her  to  men,  to  bring  evil  upon  them.  In  the  ex- 
planation of  the  2d  chapter  of  Genesis,  from  the  18th  verse, 
Swedenborg  shows  in  the  "Arcana,"  that  the  woman  which  the 
Lord  made  of  the  rib  of  the  man,  and  gave  to  him  to  be  his 
wife,  signifies  the  proprium.  The  same  is  evidently  signified 
by  the  woman  sent  to  men  by  the  gods,  in  Hesiod,  and  who  was 
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taken  by  Epimetheus,  the  brother  of  Prometheus,  for  his  wife. 
Zeus,  having  seen  that  they  were  wholly  given  up  to  these 
false  and  evil  persuasions,  and  that  they  clung  to  their  proprium 
as  the  only  good,  abandons  them  altogether,  as  irrecoverable,  to 
their  deceptive  persuasions  and  fallacies.  This  giving  up  is 
represented  by  his  sending  them  the  woman.  Her  beauty  and 
adornments  are  representatives  of  the  fallacious  appearances 
of  goodness  whiph  their  infernal  evil  presents  to  the  sensual 
thought  of  their  minds.  And  now  as  all  good  has  perished 
from  the  minds  of  men,  and  they  who  were  of  the  Golden  Age 
are  fiilly  given  up  to  the.  lusts  of  evil,  Zeus  wages  war  against 
the  Titans,  or  the  principles  which  ruled  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  the  Golden  Age,  now  wholly  perverted  to  evil,  in  order 
that  the  evil  may  be  subdued,  and  the  mind  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  the  tnith  of  faith,  which  Zeus  represents. 

It  is  related  of  Prometheus,  that  he  refused  to  accept  any 
gifts  from  the  gods,  but  that  the  woman  was^aken  by  his  brother 
Epimetheus,  as  his  wife.  Prometheus  we  may  understand  as 
denoting,  in  particular,  the  intellectual  principle  of  those  who 
are  in  the  false  persuasion  above  described.  His  refusal  to 
accept  gifts  from  the  gods  denotes  that  they  did  not  acknowl- 
edge that  they  received  any  thing  by  influx  from  the  di- 
vine. But  Epimetheus,  his  brother,  signifies,  by  parallelism, 
their  voluntary  principle  ;  and  his  taking  the  woman  sent  by 
the  gods,  signifies  that  in  fact  they  can  do  no  otherwise  than  so 
receive  life  from  the  Divine,  although  they  pervert  it.  For  it 
is  the  voluntary,  or  will-principle,  into  which  the  influx  prima- 
rily flows ;  therefore  it  was  Epimetheus,  who  represents  this, 
who  received  her  for  his  wife. 

The  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  applicability  which  the  law  of  correspondence  is 
shown  to  have,  to  the  fables  of  the  Greek  mythology,  in  the 
harmony  and  connection  of  the  sense  deduced  by  this  means, 
and  in  its  agreement,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  general,  with 
the  internal  sense  of  a  few  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis. 
This  will  be  made  apparent  by  a  brief  recapitulation. 

In  the  first  place  then,  is  described  the  origin  of  heaven  and 
earth  from  the  primitive  chaos ;  signifying  the  development  of 
the  external  and  the  internal  mind  in  man.     Then  are  enumer- 
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ated  the  twelve  sons  and  daughters  bom  of  heaven  and  earth, 
by  which  are  signified  the  spiritual  births,  which  succeed  the 
conjunction  of  the  internal  and  external  mind,  or  the  marriage 
of  good  and  truth,  in  man.  Thirdly,  the  means  are  described 
by  which  Kronos,  the  youngest  son  of  Uranos  and  Gsea,  obtained 
the  supreme  dominion.  Kronos  signifies  the  last  in  order,  and 
the  highest  in  state,  of  the  several  births  fix)m  the  conjunction 
of  good  and  truth  in  the  mind  of  man,  namely,  the  principle  of 
heavenly  love,  the  dominion  of  which,  from  the  correspondence 
of  gold,  was  named  the  Golden  Age,  and  which  is  shown,  from 
the  correspondences  by  which  it  is  described,  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Most  Ancient  Church,  so  called  by  Swedenborg,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  Word  by  the  happy  state  of  man  in  Paradise. 

Next  was  described  the  declension  of  this  age,  in  that  it  be- 
gan to  desire  truth  separate  from  good,  as  represented  by  the 
birth  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  was  not  swallowed  by  Kronos,  as 
were  the  rest  of  hi#  children,  which  part  of  the  fiable  corre- 
sponds to  the  history  of  Cain,  in  the  Word.  And  at  last  is  de- 
scribed the  evil  into  which  the  good  of  the  Golden  Age  was  at 
length  changed,  until  it  became  wholly  evil,  which  state  was 
represented  by  the  woman  given  to  mankind,  who  let  forth  all 
manner  of  evils  from  the  casket  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
cealed. That  the  evils  here  described  are  the  same  which  in 
the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  are  ascribed  to  the  degenerate 
posterity  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  has  been  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  explanation.  Finally,  the  war  of  Zeus  with 
the  Titans  is  described,  by  which  is  signified  the  combats  of  the 
truth  of  faith  with  the  evils  of  the  antediluvian  age,  and  the 
final  victory,  by  which  is  signified  the  regeneration  of  the  man 
of  the  church  of  the  second,  or  Silver  Age. 

But  a  second,  though  a  negative  kind  of  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  interpretation,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  incon- 
sistency of  a  literal  understanding  of  the  mythology,  or  indeed, 
of  any  figurative  mode  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 
Something  has  already  been  done,  in  preceding  chapters,  to 
show  that  where  the  world  is  spoken  of,  in  the  mythological 
narratives,  not  the  visible,  but  the  invisible  and  immaterial  uni- 
verse is  meant,  and  especially  the  mind  of  man,  which,  from  its 
correspondence  with  the  larger  universe,  they  called  a  micro- 
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co«m,  or  little  world.  So  then,  when  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  hear  the  music  of  the  celestial  spheres,  no 
material  music,  certainly,  was  meant,  but  the  harmony  of  the 
order  of  the  Divine  truth,  according  to  which  the  universe  is 
arranged,  and  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing. That  this  is  so  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the  language  it- 
self in  which  Jamblichus  gives  the  relation,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  ancient  wise  men  be- 
lieved the  Divine  to  have  in  any  manner  originated  in  time  and 
space,  or  to  have  been  born.  The  gods,  whose  parentage  and 
bii*th  are  so  much  treated  of  in  the  mythologies,  do  not,  as  I 
have  several  times  before  observed,'  signify  personal  deities 
(that  is  to  say,  they  did  not,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  origi- 
nated these  fables^),  but  Divine  principles  personified  —  hea- 
venly qualities  received  from  God  by  man,  and  as  it  were  bom  in 
his  mind  ;  conceived  there  in  the  interior*  thought,  and  brought 
forth  into  the  acts  of  a  heavenly  life.  Plato,  in  his  '*  Timaeus," 
plainly  and  definitel}'  distinguishes  between  the  "  Creator  and 
Father  of  the  universe,"  and  the  inferior  generated  gods.  Dr. 
Cudworth,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  greatly  in  error,  in 
bis  "  Intellectual  System,"  when  he  ascribes  atheism  to  the  an- 
ient theogonists,  because  they  feigned  the  gods  to  have  been 
produced  from  Chaos.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  class 
)f  writers,  who  treat  of  Chaos  and  the  birth  of  the  gods,  ac- 
knowledge, also,  an  underived  Divinity,  as  the  Author  of  all 
sxistence.  Witness  these  Orphic  verses,  transmitted  to  us  by 
Proclus,  and  which  Dr.  Cudworth  himself  quotes,  when  show- 
ing, as  I  have  done  in  a  former  chapter,  that  at  least  some  of 
the  Pagans  acknowledged  one  supreme  and  eternal  Deity :  — 

'*  Jupiter  is  the  first ;  Jupiter  the  chief  thunderer  is  last : 
Jupiter  is  the  head ;  Jupiter  the  middle ;  from  Jupiter  all  things  were  made. 
Jupiter  is  a  male  ;  Jupiter  is  an  immortal  nymph. 
Jupiter  is  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  the  starry  heaven. 
Jupiter  is  the  breath  of  all  things  ;  Jupiter  is  the  force  of  the  untamable 

fire. 
Jupiter  is  the  root  of  the  sea ;  Jupiter  is  sun  and  moon. 

1  There  is  probably  no  room  for  doubt  that,  perhaps  as  long  ago  as  we  have  any  his- 
torical information,  these  representative  personages  had  come  to  stand,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large,  everywhere,  as  so  many  actual  existing  deities. 
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Jupiter  is  king;  Jupiter  himself  is  the  begetter  of  all  things. 
There  is  one  power,  one  Divinity,  the  great  Ruler  of  all."  ^ 

The  same  name,  Jupiter,  or  in  the  Greek,  Zeus,  is  here  given 
to  the  original,  uncreate  Divinity,  as  elsewhere  to  the  son  of 
Saturn.  Nor  need  this  be  understood  as  involving  any  con- 
tradiction, when  the  nature  of  the  mythology  itself  is  rightly 
conceived,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
several  begotten  divinities  are  but  so  many  modes  of  repre- 
senting special  manifestations  and  activities  of  the  One  Su- 
preme. And  as  Zeus  was  regarded  in  all  the  later  ages  of 
antiquity  as  the  chief  of  all  these  divinities,  and  to  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes  the  Sovereign,  so  his  name  might  most 
readily  be  taken  to  signify  the  Creator  and  Father  of  all. 

Ramsay,  in  a  tract  upon  the  "  Theology  of  the  Pagans,"  ap- 
pended to  his  "  Travels  of  Cyrus,"  has  some  very  sensible  re- 
marks, as  far  as  they  go,  upon  the  origin  of  their  deities.  He 
quotes  Plutarch  as  saying,  in  his  "  Isis  and  Osiris,"  that  "  Osiris 
signifies  the  active  principle,  or  the  most  holy  being ;  Isis,  the 
wisdom  or  rule  of  his  operation ;  Orus,  the  first  production  of  his 
power,  the  model  or  plan  by  which  he  produced  every  thing." 
Mr.  Ramsay  then  goes  on  as  follows :  — 

^^  This  much  at  least  is  plain,  that  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  be- 
lieved all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  might  be  reduced  to  three,  — 
power,  understanding,  and  love.  In  reality,  whenever  we  disengage 
ourselves  from  matter,  impose  silence  on  the  senses  and  imagination, 
and  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  infinitely  infinite 
Being,  we  find  that  the  eternal  essence  presents  itself  to  our  mind 
under  the  three  forms  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  These  three 
attributes  comprehend  the  totality  of  his  nature,  and  whatever  we  can 
conceive  of  him."     .... 

"  By  the  help  of  these  three  principles,  the  theology  of  the  Pagans 

may  be  reduced  to  three  principal   divinities." 

*  **  They  universally  acknowledged,"  he  further  observes,  "  one  Supreme 
God,  whom  they  considered  as  the  source  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  au- 
thor of  all  beings ;  a  goddess,  his  wife,  daughter,  or  sister,  whom  they 
represented  sometimes  as  the  principle  of  the  divine  fecundity,  at 
other  times  as  an  emanation  from  his  wisdom,  and  often  as  the  com- 

1  I  have  substituted  a  more  close  and  literal  translation  for  that  which  Dr.  Cudworth 
appends  to  the  original,  which  he  quotes 
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panion  and  subject  of  his  operations ;  and  lastly,  a  subordinate  god, 
the  son  and  viceroy  of  the  Supreme." 

The  Orphic  Theogony,^  though  it  follows,  in  general,  the 
same  thread  as  that  of  Hesiod,  differs  in  some  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  the  genealogy  is  carried  back  further.  The 
figure  of  the  mundane  egg,  out  of  which  the  universe  was  pro- 
duced, a  favorite  emblem  with  the  Orientals,  is  introduced. 
Fourteen  Titans  are  named,  instead  of  twelve.  But  what  I 
wish  particularly  to  notice  is  the  means  which  Zeus  is  here  rep- 
resented as  using  to  gain  the  supremacy  over  his  father  Kronos. 
Zeus,  when  grown  up,  intoxicates  him  with  honey,  and  so  over- 
comes him.  Honey,  from  its  sweetness,  signifies  delight,  and  in 
particular  external  delight  such  as  belongs  to  the  natural  man, 
which  may  either  be  good,  from  a  good  internal,  or  evil,  when 
separate  from  the  internal.  The  most  Ancient  Church  fell  by 
turning  from  heavenly  and  internal,  to  natural  and  external 
things,  and  preferring  the  delights  of  these,  denoted  by  honey,  to 
those  of  heavenly  things.  That  Zeus  gave  the  honey,  signifies 
delight  from  truth  separate  from  good,  which  is  merely  natural. 
This  myth,  therefore,  involves  the  same  sense  as  the  temptation 
by  the  serpent,  in  Eden,  to  partake  of  the  tree  of  sciences,  the 
fruit  of  which  was  delightful  to  the  taste,  and  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise.  And  so  here  we  see,  in  another  example  still, 
how  the  Pagan  Mythology  gives  us  here  and  there  imperfect 
fragments  of  the  same  truth  which  is  contained  entire  and  in  in- 
finite fulness,  in  the  Word  of  God.  D.  H.  H. 
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The  following  Report  was  read  at  the  Massachusetts  Sab- 
bath-school Conference  of  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  New  Church  in 
this  State,  at  its  meeting  held  in  North  Bridgewater,  in  October 
last.  The  Conference  voted  to  request  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Study  of  Biblical  Geography,  to  offer  it  to  the 

I  Only  known,  however,  from  scanty  fragments  of  information  given  by  writers 
who  refer  to  it. 
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Editors  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  "  for  publication,  and 
it  is  inserted  in  compliance  with  that  request. 

John  Westall,  Chairman. 

The  Word  is  the  divine  revelation  to  angels  and  men  of  the 
Love  and  Wisdom  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  Light  and  Life  to  the 
angels  of  heaven,  and  the  Church  on  Earth.  It  treats  of  the 
Lord,  and  through  it  the  Lord  is  all  in  all,  and  is  called  the 
Word.  But  it  is  not  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wis- 
dom only.  By  means  of  the  Word  man  has  conjunction  with 
the  Lord,  and  consociation  with  the  angels.  The  Word  is 
therefore  given  to  man  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  medium  of 
conjunction  with  heaven  and  the  Lord. 

The  Word  contains  three  senses,  —  celestial,  spiritual,  and 
natural,  "  and  in  each  sense  it  is  divine."  S.  S.  6.  The  literal 
sense  is  the  ultimate  and  lowest  sense  of  the  Word.  It  is  the 
sense  which  we  learn  as  children  and  read  in  this  world,  because 
it  is  adapted  to  this  world ;  but  this  sense  is  the  continent  and 
basis  of  its  spiritual  and  celestial  senses,  for  the  Word  is  pre- 
eminently the  Word  in  its  literal  sense,  for  in  this  sense  spirit 
and  life  are  inwardly  contained,  and  this  is  what  the  Lord 
meant  when  He  said,  "  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you, 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life,"  John  vi.  63 ;  for  the  Lord 
spoke  His  words  before  the  world,  and  in  the  natural  sense.  S. 
S.  39.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to  learn  and 
understand  the  literal  sense  clearly  and  fully,  so  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  true  foundation  for  the  higher  senses. 

Upon  reading  the  Word,  we  find  it  contains  the  names  of 
many  countries,  as  Canaan,  Arabia,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and 
Egypt ;  and  also  of  cities,  as  Jerusalem,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Damascus,  Hebron,  &c.  The  literal'sense  of  the 
Word  is  written  according  to  correspondences,  and  the  names  of 
countries,  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  as  well  as  all  other 
names,  are  used  with  reference  to  their  correspondential  and 
symbolic  meanings ;  but  they  are  used  in  their  literal  sense  as 
the  foundation  for  these,  and  this  sense  we  need  to  under- 
stand clearly.  We  need  to  know  where  the  countries  named  in 
the  Word  are  situated;  we  need  to  know  their  history,  and 
that  of  the  people  who  lived  in  them,  if  we  would  understand 
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the  literal  sense  of  the  Woi'd  intelligently.  When  we  open  its 
pages  and  read  that  Abraham  went  down  into  Egypt ;  that  the 
children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Jordan,  op  their  entrance  into 
the  Promised  Land ;  that  David  was  made  King  at  Hebron  ; 
that  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon ;  that  the 
Lord  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  and  dwelt  at  Capernaum,  and 
taught  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that  John  saw  the 
wonderful  things  in  Spirit,  when  he  was  upon  the  isle  of  Pat- 
mos ;  we  want  to  know  where  these  places  are,  so  that  we 
may  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  them ;  we  want  the  names  to 
stand  for  something  in  our  minds  which  is  distinct  and  tangible, 
and  not  a  mere  succession  of  vague  and  empty  sounds. 

The  Lands  of  the  Bible  cover  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  habitable  globe.  Within  their  limits  is 
to  be  found  the  old  homestead  of  the  Church.  There  dwelt  the 
first  members  of  the  Lord's  Most  Ancient  Church  upon  earth. 
To  the  land  of  Canaan  Abraham  was  divinely  sent  from  the 
high  lands  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  from  Jerusalem  the  Apostles 
were  sent,  as  from  a  centre,  to  teach  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
the  Gospel  of  Peace.  Always  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  those  Lands  are  becoming,  under  the  influence  of 
the  light  which  is  flowing  down  from  the  new  heavens,  a  central 
point  of  travel  and  exploration,  such  as  they  have  never  been  be- 
fore, to  the  enlightened  members  of  Christian  communities. 
From  the  Mediterranean  and  ^gean  seas  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  Christian  scholars  and  travellers  are 
passing  in  numbers  hitherto  unexampled,  and  under  the  Divine 
Providence  their  labors  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  letter 
of  the  Word  with  a  fulness  and  degree  of  intelligence  which  has 
never  been  within  the  power  of  the  Church.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  maps,  books,  and  photographs,  relating  to  the  Bible  Lands, 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  to-day.  Our  children  have  at  their 
command  works  of  travel,  geographies,  cyclopedias,  and  atlases, 
such  as  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  profoundest  scholars,  and 
the  richest  institutions  of  learning,  only  a  few  years  ago.  When 
Luther  read  the  chained  Bible,  in  the  little  monastery  at  Erfurt, 
the  Christian  world  possessed  comparatively  little  of  the  means 
which  are  given  to  us  to-day  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  Word ;  and  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  is  market 
with  an  affluence  in  this  department  of  Biblical  knowledge 
which  the  world  has  never  possessed  before. 

This  abundance  of  means,  which  the  Divine  Providence  hai 
placed  in  our  hands,  is  given  to  us  to  help  the  children  com- 
mitted to  our  care  to  understand  intelligently  the  literal  sense 
of  the  Word,  that  its  light  may  shine  upon  them  with  greatei 
clearness  and  power.  For  this  purpose  every  Sabbath-schoo! 
should  be  furnished  with  the  best  maps  of  Palestine,  Jerusaleui 
and  the  Lands  of  the  Bible,  and  as  many  others  as  its  meant 
will  provide.  Its  teachers  should  have  at  their  command  the 
best  books  on  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  other  places  mentioned 
in  the  Word,  with  every  thing  which  can  throw  light  upon  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people  there,  and  the  Natural  History. 
Botany,  &c.,  of  these  countries. 

In  using  the  means  which  exist  at  present,  two  modes  maj 
be  followed  :  1st.  Biblical  Geography  may  be  made  a  special 
study,  and  classes  may  be  formed  for  that  purpose,  or  general 
exercises  may  be  engaged  in  by  the  whole  school.  2d.  The 
names  of  countries  and  places  which  occur  in  eacli  lesson,  maj; 
be  taken  up  as  they  occur,  and  the  facts  relating  to  them  maj 
be  given  in  the  class  by  the  teacher,  or  the  scholars  —  the  school 
maps  being  referred  to,  or  small  atlases  may  be  used,  if  more 
convenient.  In  some  schools  one  of  these  modes  may  be  found 
to  work  better  than  the  other,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  super 
intendent  and  teachers  to  follow  that  which  may  be  the  most 
practicable.  One  thing  will  be  found  essential  to  the  success  oi 
any  method,  and  that  is,  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  childrer 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  When  they  take  such  a 
part  in  the  exercises,  they  will  remember  the  instruction  whicl 
is  given  with  a  distinctness  and  vitality  which  can  exist  in  nc 
other  way. 

Maps  are  indispensable  to  the  successful  study  of  Biblical 
Geography.  In  the  hands  of  living  teachers  they  can  be  oi 
great  assistance  in  creating  and  keeping  up  a  vital  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  letter  of  the  Word.  Pictures  of  cities,  towns, 
mountains,  river  scenery,  buildings,  and  remarkable  places  in 
the  Bible  Lands,  are  great  helps  in  the  work ;  for  the  eye 
takes  in  at  a  glance  what  the  tongue  can  never  tell  in  relatior 
to  them. 
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We  cannot  overestimate  the  value  of  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word.  Swedenborg  says  the  truths 
of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  are  meant  by  the  precious 
stones  of  which  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  were 
built ;  that  the  truths  and  goods  of  the  literal  sense  of  the 
Word  are  meant  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  he  explains 
these  words  as  denoting  light  and  the  shining  forth  thence ;  the 
truths  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  are  also  meant  by  the 
precious  stones  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  wherein  the  King  of 
Tyre  is  said  to  have  been  ;  and  by  the  curtains  and  vails  of  the 
Tabernacle  ;  while  the  things  appertaining  to  the  literal  sense 
were  represented  by  the  externals  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
that  the  Word  in  its  literal  sense  is  in  its  fullness,  in  its  holiness, 
and  in  its  power  ;  and  that  in  that  sense  the  Lord  is  most  emi- 
nently present,  and  that  from  that  sense  He  teaches  and  en- 
lightens mankind. 

Much  has  been  done  to  assist  us  in  understanding  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Word,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  a  better 
book  on  the  Bible  Lands  than  any  with  which  we  are  now  ac- 
quainted, —  a  book  to  which  the  teacher  may  turn  to  find  the 
results  of  exploration  and  research,  free  from  mere  theories,  or 
&nciful  hypotheses.  At  present  we  have  to  use  some  of  the 
leading  works  with  caution,  in  consequence  of  their  admitting 
views  which  seem  sometimes  to  disturb  unnecessarily  the  testi- 
mony of  antiquity.  In  illustration  we  need  only  to  refer  to 
those  publications  where  the  statement  is  made  that  the  land  of 
Moriah  is  to  be  found  at  Gerizim  most  probably,  and  not  at 
Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Josephus  that  it 
was  at  the  latter  place;  for  in  speaking  of  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,  he  says  that  Abraham  came  and  offered  his  son  Isaac 
for  a  burnt-offering,  "  at  that  very  place."  Josephus,  "  Ant. 
of  the  Jews,"  book  xiii.  Swedenborg  says,  **  That  the  land 
of  Moriah  is  a  place  of  temptation  is  evident  from  this,  that 
Abraham  was  ordered  to  go  thither  and  offer  there  his  son  for 
a  bumt-offering,  and  thus  to  undergo  the  last  state  of  tempta- 
tion :  that  Jerusalem  was  in  that  land,  where  the  Lord  himself 
underwent  the  last  state  of  temptation,  may  appear  from  this^ 
that  an  altar  was  built  by  David  on  the  mount  of  Moriah,  and 
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afterwards  the  Temple  by  Solomon,  as  appears  from  the  book  < 
Chronicles ; "  A.  C.  2775.  He  also  says  in  A.  C.  2777,  "  In» 
much  as  it  was  Divine  Love  from  which  the  Lord  fought  an 
conquered  in  temptations,  and  by  which  He  sanctified  and  glor 
fied  Himself,  it  is  here  said  to  Abraham,  that  he  should  offc 
Isaac  for  a  bumt-offering  on  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  land  < 
Moriah.  This  representative  is  elucidated  by  this,  that  the  alts 
built  by  David,  and  the  Temple  by  Solomon,  was  on  the  moun 
ain  of  Moriah."  And  in  A.  C.  2775,  he  gives  tlie  reason 
^^  Hence  it  may  sufficiently  appear,  that  the  things  here  sai( 
concerning  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  are  representative  of  tfc 
Lord,  otherwise  this  might  have  been  done  where  Abraham  i 
that  time  abode,  nor  would  he  have  been  commanded  to  depai 
thence  and  go  a  journey  of  nearly  three  days." 

A  very  useful  book  might  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  teacher 
by  bringing  together  all  that  has  been  written  by  Swedenbor 
respecting  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Word.  Such  a  wor 
would  be  of  much  value  where  complete  sets  of  the  writings  ar 
not  kept,  and  would  enable  the  teacher  to  learn  readily  what  i 
said  respecting  the  countries  and  cities  mentioned  in  the  Wore 
We  hope  such  a  work  may  be  prepared. 

We  recommend  earnestly  that  particular  attention  be  paid  t 
Biblical  Geography  in  all  our  Sabbath-schools,  and  that  it  b 
made  a  living  study  with  teachers  and  pupils. 
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LECTURE  II. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  began  with  drawing  a  distinction  be 
tween  Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth.  It  was  shown  that  i 
each  of  these  there  is  a  trine  of  love,  wisdom,  and  use  ;  that  i 
Divine  Good  this  trine  is  infinite,  but  in  Divine  Truth  it  : 
accommodated  to  the  reception  of  finite  beings.  It  was  fm 
ther  shown  that  the  relation  between  these  two  trines,  or  be 
tween  Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth,  is  like  Being  and  Exisl 
ing;  that  this  relation  is  called  the  Divine  Marriage  fror 
eternity  4  that  Divine  Good  is  the  Father,  and  Divine  Trut 
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the  Son,  and  that  the  Father,  hence,  is  in  the  Son,  and  the 
Son  in  the  Father.  It  appeared  also,  that  Divine  Truth 
from  Divine  Good  is  the  only  reality  and  the  only  sub- 
stance, of  which  all  things  are  made,  and  that  it  is  meant  by 
the  Word,  of  which  John  says  that  "  all  things  were  made  by 
Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made  ;  '* 
that  Divine  Truth  is  the  same  with  the  Divine  Human,  and  is, 
consequently,  in  the  human  form;  and  that  it  impresses  this 
form  upon  heaven  in  general,  and  upon  the  soul  of  man  in 
particular.  Finally,  it  was  shown  from  the  writings  that  Di- 
vine Truth  in  its  descent  from  first  to  last  principles  passes 
through  six  degrees,  and  that  these  six  degrees  constitute  the 
heavens  at  large,  and  the  soul  of  man  in  particular.  The  first 
two  of  these  degrees  are  above  the  angelic  heaven  ;  the  third 
degree  is  Divine  Truth  Celestial,^which  is  in  the  highest  or 
third  heaven  ;  the  fourth  degree.  Divine  Truth  Spiritual,  which 
is  in  the  second  or  middle  heaven ;  the  fifth  degree.  Divine  Truth 
Spiritual  Natural  and  Celestial  Natural,  which  is  in  the  first 
heaven  ;  and  the  sixth  degree  is  Divine  Truth  Natural,  which  is 
with  the  men  of  the  Church  who  are  living  in  the  world.  The 
ultimate  of  Divine  Truth  Natural  is  Divine  Truth  Sensual, 
which  in  the  passage  quoted  in  my  last  lecture  is  likewise  in- 
cluded in  the  sixth  degree. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  understood,  that,  as  in  Divine  Truth 
there  is  a  trine  of  love,  wisdom,  and  use,  or  of  spiritual  heat, 
spiritual  light,  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  this  trine  is  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  seven  degrees ;  that  in  Divine 
Truth,  consequently,  there  are  seven  degrees  of  love  or  of  spirit- 
ual heat,  seven  degrees  of  wisdom  or  spiritual  light,  and  seven 
degrees  of  uses  or  of  spiritual  atmospheres.  Only  six  of  these 
degrees  of  Divine  Truth,  however,  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  heavens  and  of  human  souls ;  for  as  the  first  degree  of  Di- 
vine Truth  proceeds  immediately  from  the  Infinite  Divine  It- 
self, it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  finited  to  be  received  by  living 
beings  which  are  finite.  As  we  have  seen  in  my  last  lecture, 
it  forms  a  radiant  belt  around  the  spiritual  sun ;  the  same,  in- 
deed, is  also  said  of  Divine  Truth  of  the  second  degree ;  but, 
nevertheless,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  of  this  degree  of  Divine 
Truth  there  is  formed  the  inmost  degree  of  man's  soul,  which 
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receives  immediately  the  life,  which  from  the  Lord  flot^s  into 
angels  and  men.  Of  each  successive  degree  of  Divine  Truth 
there  is  formed  a  successive  degree  of  man's  soul,  so  that  there 
are  in  man's  soul  six  degrees  corresponding  to  six  degrees  of 
Divine  Truth  ;  and  as  in  Divine  Truth  there  is  a  trine  of  love, 
wisdom,  and  use,  there  must  be  in  each  degree  of  man's  soul  a 
receptacle  of  love  and  a  receptacle  of  wisdom,  and  the  resultant 
of  these  two  in  which  they  are  bounded,  which  is  use.  The  re- 
ceptacle of  love  is  called  will,  and  the  receptacle  of  wisdom,  un- 
derstanding. There  are  thus  as  many  degrees  of  will  and  un- 
derstanding in  man,  as  there  are  degrees  in  the  human  soul  (see 
D.  L.  W.  239).  It  will  be  my  object  in  this  lecture  to  specify 
the  different  degrees  of  the  will  and  understanding  in  man,  and 
to  show  how  heaven  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  these  de- 
grees ;  but  as  man  consists  not  only  of  will  and  understanding,  or 
of  a  soul,  but  also  of  a  body,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  explain 
the  agencies  through  which  this  body  is  created  and  formed,  and 
to  exhibit  the  relations  which  they  occupy  in  respect  to  Divine 
Tnith.  I  shall  begin  my  argument  again  by  quoting  from  the 
writings.     We  read  in  T.  C.  R. :  — 

'•  There  are  two  worlds,  the  spiritual  world,  in  which  are  angels  and 
spirits,  and  the  natural  world,  in  which  are  men.  In  each  world  there 
is  a  sun,  and  in  each  world  there  are  three  degrees,  which  are  called 
degrees  of  altitude.  By  means  of  the  heat  and  light  from  the  sun 
of  the  spiritual  world  are  ci*eated  spiritual  atmospheres,  which  id 
themselves  are  substantial ;  they  are  created  one  from  another.  As 
there  are  three  atmospheres,  and,  consequently,  three  degrees  of 
them,  there  were  three  heavens  made;  one  for  the  angels  who  are  in 
the  highest  degree  of  love  and  wisdom,  another  for  the  angels  who  are 
in  the  second  degree,  and  a  third  heaven  for  the  angels  who  are  in  the 
iultimate  degree.  But  as  this  spiritual  universe  cannot  exist  without 
a  natural  universe,  in  which  it  may  carry  out  its  effects  and  uses,  there 
was  then  at  the  same  time  created  a  sun,  from  which  all  natural  things 
proceed ;  and  by  means  of  its  light  and  heat  there  were  in  a  like 
manner  created  three  atmospheres  encompassing  the  former,  as  the 
shell  does  the  kernel,  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  the  wood ;  through 
these  atmospheres,  finally,  was  produced  the  terraqueous  orb,  on  which 
are  men,  beasts,  fishes,  also  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  formed  from  the 
different  kinds  of  earths,  which  consist  of  loams,  stones,  and  minerals." 
—  T.  C.  E.  75, 76. 
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From  this  passage  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  highest  or  third 
atmosphere  of  the  natural  sun  encompassed  the  highest  or  third 
atmosphere  of  the  spiritual  sun,  which  constitutes  the  third 
heaven ;  that  the  second  natural  atmosphere  encompassed  the 
second  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  so  forth ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  relative  position  of  the  spiritual  and  natural  atmospheres 
is  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  following  passage  from  Vol.  vii.  of 
the  "  Spiritual  Diary,"  p.  100 :  — 

"There  are  three  natural  atmospheres  which  take  their  origin  from 
the  sun  of  the  world,  namely,  the  purer  ether  [or  aura],  which  is 
nniversal,  and  from  which  is  all  gravity ;  the  middle  ether  [or  the 
ether  proper],  which  constitutes  the  vortex  around  the  phmets,  in 
which  also  is  light,  and  the  satellites,  and  from  which  is  magnetism  ; 
and  the  ultimate  ether,  which  is  the  air  or  common  atmosphere.  By 
these  three  atmospheres  are  kept  in  connection  all  the  bodily  and  ma- 
terial things  of  the  earth,  which  are  compounded  in  agreement  with 
these  three  degrees. 

"  There  are  also  three  spiritual  atmospheres  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  sun  of  heaven,  and  in  which  are  the  angels  of  the  three 
heavens.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  atmospheres  which  arise 
from  the  sun  of  heaven,  which  is  the  Lord,  properly  speaking  are  not 
three,  but  six ;  three  above  the  sun  of  the  world  and  three  below 
it ;  the  three  below  the  sun  of  the  world  are  strictly  associated  to,  or 
follow,  the  three  natural  atmospheres,  and  they  cause  man  to  think 
and  to  feel  in  the  natural  world  ;  for  the  atmospheres  which  originate 
from  the  sun  of  the  world  have  no  life  in  them,  because  they  arise 
from  a  sun  which  is  pure  fire ;  but  those  which  take  their  origin  from 
the  sun  of  heaven,  which  is  the  Lord,  have  life  in  them,  because  they 
arise  from  a  sun  which  is  pure  love  and  pure  wisdom.  The  atmos- 
pheres arising  from  the  sun  of  the  world,  cause  those  things  which 
are  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  human  body,  to  subsist  and  remain  in  con- 
nection, and  not  to  be  changed  except  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
natural  order.  Hence  the  difference  between  the  objects  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  and  those  in  the  spiritual  world." 

The  human  body,  then,  is  the  product  of  the  natural  atmos- 
pheres which  surround  the  spiritual  atmospheres,  and  from 
which  they  derive  the  effort  and  tendency  to  produce  the  human 
form.  As  the  natural  atmospheres  encompass  only  the  three 
lowest  of  the  spiritual  atmospheres,  so  the  human  body,  which 
is  formed  of  these  natural  atmospheres,  can  encompass  only  the 
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three  lowest  degrees  of  the  human  soul,  which  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  three  lowest  degrees  of  Divine  Truth,  There 
are,  then,  three  degrees  of  the  human  soul,  which  are  encom- 
passed by  the  natural  body,  and  on  which  the  natural  world 
through  the  natural  body  reacts,  and  there  are  three  degrees  in- 
dependent of  the  natural  world,  on  which  heaven  or  the  spirit- 
ual world  acts.  The  three  former  degrees  are  called  man's  ex- 
ternal or  natural  man,  and  the  three  latter  man's  internal  or 
rational  man,  to  which  accedes  man's  bodily  principle  or  his 
natural  body,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage:  — 

'^  There  are  three  things  in  general  in  man,  namely,  his  bodily  or 
corporeal  principle,  his  natural,  and  his  rational.  The  corporeal  is 
the  outermost,  the  natural  the  middle,  and  the  rational  the  interior ; 
so  far  as  one  of  these  prevails  with  man  above  the  other,  he  is  said  to 
be  either  corporeal,  or  natural,  or  rational.  These  three  parts  in  man 
communicate  in  a  wonderful  manner,  namely,  the  corporeal  with  the 
natural,  and  the  natural  with  the  rational.  When  man  is  first  bom, 
he  is  merely  corporeal,  but  there  is  a  faculty  in  him  rendering  him 
capable  of  being  perfected ;  afterwards  he  becomes  natural,  at  length 
rational.''  —  A.  C.  4038. 

The  human  principle  in  man  commences  in  the  inmost  of  his 
rational  (see  A.  C.  2106,  2194),  but  there  is  a  degree  in  his 
soul  above  his  rational,  which  is  the  Lord's  in  him,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  passage :  — 

'^  The  last  or  ultimate  degree  of  man's  life  is  called  the  external  or 
natural  man,  by  which  man  in  respect  to  his  desires  and  imaginations 
is  like  the  animals.  The  second  degree  is  called  the  internal  or 
rational  man,  by  which  man  is  superior  to  animals,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  he  can  think  and  will  what  is  good  and  true,  and  can  also 
govern  the  natural  man.  The  third  degree  is  most  unknown  to  man, 
and  yet  through  this  the  Lord  flows  into  the  rational  mind,  and  gives 
to  man  the  faculty  of  thinking  as  a  man,  and  likewise  gives  to  him 
conscience,  and  the  perception  of  what  is  good  and  true.*'  —  A.  C. 
8747. 

This  inmost  degree  in  man  is  more  minutely  described  in 
the  following  passage,  where,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
rational  man,  it  is  called  by  preference  the  internal  man :  — 

^  There  is  with  every  man  an  internal  man,  a  rational  or  intermedi- 
ate man^  and  an  external  man.     The  internal  man  is  that  which  is 
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his  inmost,  bj  virtae  of  which  he  is  a  man,  and  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished from  brote  animals,  which  have  no  such  inmost,  and  it  ia  as 
it  were  the  gate  and  enti'ance  of  the  Lord,  that  is  of  the  celestial  and 
spiritual  things  of  the  Lord,  into  man*  What  is  transacted  there  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  man,  because  all  his  thought  is  from  the 
rational.  Subject  to  this  inmost  or  internal  is  the  rational,  which  ap- 
pears as  man's  own ;  and  through  this  internal  the  celestial  things  of 
love  and  faith  flow  from  the  Lord  into  the  rational,  and  through  the 
rational  into  the  scientifics  which  are  of  the  external  man ;  but  the 
things  flowing  in  are  received  bj  each  according  to  its  states.''  —  A. 
C.  1940. 

As  it  may  interest  you  to  know  something  more  of  this  in- 
most principle  in  man's  soul,  which  is  the  Lord's  degree  in  man, 
I  shall  read  the  following  from  the  writings  :  — 

^  The  internal  of  man  is  that  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  a  man,  and 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  brute  animals ;  by  this  internal  he 
lives  as  a  man  after  death,  and  to  all  eternity,  and  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  by  the  Lord  amongst  angels :  it  is  the  very  first  form  from 
whidi  he  becomes  a  man,  and  is  a  man.  By  this  internal  the  Lord  is 
united  to  man.  The  very  heaven  nearest  to  the  Lord  consists  of  these 
human  internals ;  this,  however,  is  above  the  inmost  angelic  heaven  ^- 
wherefore  they  are  the  Lord's  alone.  The  whole  human  race  is  by 
this  means  most  intimately  present  under  the  Lord's  eye ;  for  the  dis- 
tance which  appears  in  the  sublunary  world  does  not  exist  in  heaven, 
much  less  above  heaven."  —  A.  C.  1999. 

*^  The  internal  man  is  nothing  else  but  mutual  love.  The  spirit  of 
man,  or  his  soul,  is  the  interior  man,  which  lives  after  death,  and  is  an 
organized  substance,  being  adjoined  to  the  body  during  man*s  abode 
in  the  world.  This  interior  man,  ^r  iBan's  soul  or  spirit,  is  not  the  in- 
ternal man,  but  the  internal  man  is  in  it,  when  mutual  love  is  there. 
The  things  of  the  internal  man  are  the  Lord's,  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  the  internal  man  is  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  gives  to  angels  and 
men,  when  they  are  in  mutual  love,  a  heavenly  proprium,  so  that  it 
mppears  to  them  as  if  they  did  good  from  themselves,  hence  the  in- 
ternal man  is  predicated  of  man  as  his  own."  ^-  A.  C.  1594. 

This  same  internal  man  or  internal  degree  is  also  discussed  in  H.  & 
H.  39. 

This  internal  man  or  internal  degree  is  formed  by  the  Divine 
Truth  of  the  second  degree;  as  may  appear  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  declared  to  be  above  the  ^^  inmost  angelic  heaven," 
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wbich  is  the  third  heaven,  the  ^'  wisdom  of  which  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Divine  Truth  of  the  third  degree,  or  from  Divine 
Truth  Celestial." 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  the 
remaining  five  degrees  of  Divine  Truth  constitute  the  rational 
and  natural  man.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  three  lowest 
degrees  of  man's  soul  are  encompassed  by  the  natural  body, 
and  that  they  constitute  the  natural  or  external  man,  so  that  the 
three  lowest  degrees  of  Divine  Truth  would  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  natural  man ;  these  are  Divine  Truth  Spirit- 
ual Natural  and  Celestial  Natural,  Divine  Truth  Natural,  and 
Divine  Tnith  Sensual ;  in  which  case  the  two  remaining  degrees 
of  Divine  Truth,  namely.  Divine  Truth  Celestial  and  Divine 
Truth  Spiritual,  would  constitute  the  rational  man.  That  this 
is  so,  is  proved  by  A.  C.  5145,  where  it  is  shown  that  in  the  ra- 
tional there  is  an  internal  and  an  external,  and  that  the  interior 
rational  constitutes  the  degi*ee  in  which  are  the  celestial  angels, 
or  in  which  is  the  inmost  or  third  heaven,  which  is  the  same 
heaven  as  that  formed  by  Divine  Truth  Celestial ;  and  that  the 
exterior  rational  constitutes  the  degree  in  which  are  the  spiritual 
angels,  or  in  which  is  the  middle  or  second  heaven,  which  is 
identical  with  that  formed  by  Divine  Truth  Spiritual. 

But  in  addition  to  the  three  degrees  of  the  natural  and  the 
two  degrees  of  the  rational  man,  there  is  an  intermediate  de- 
gree conjoining  the  rational  with  the  natural  man ;  the  necessity 
of  this  intermediate  degree  appears  from  what  follows :  — 

^  In  general  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  internal  cannot  have  com- 
munication with  the  external,  and  vice  versa,  unless  there  be  a  medium : 
the  medium,  in  order  to  be  such,  ought  to  partake  of  the  nature  both 
of  the  internal  and  of  the  external.  The  reason  why  a  medium  is 
necessary  is,  because  the  internal  and  external  are  most  distinct  from 
each  other,  so  much  so  that  they  may  be  separated ;  as  when  a  man 
dies,  his  ultimate  external,  which  is  his  body,  is  separated  from  his  in- 
ternal, which  is  his  spirit.  The  external  dies  when  the  medium  is 
broken,  and  the  external  lives,  as  long  as  the  medium  intervenes ; 
and  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  intervention  of  the 
medium,  is  the  quantity  and  quality  of  life  in  the  external."  —  A.  C. 
5411. 

And  again :  — 
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^  In  the  light  of  truth  from  the  Divine  which  is  in  the  rational,  ap- 
pear all  the  truths  which  are  in  the  natural,  but  not  vice  versa, 
unless  there  be  a  medium,  and  still  less  unless  there  be  corre- 
spondence, and  by  correspondence  conjunction.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  interior  man,  or  his  spirit,  which  is  also  called  the  souh 
which  can  see  each  and  every  thing  that  is  and  takes  place  in 
the  exterior  man,  but  not  vice  versa,  unless  there  be  correspond- 
ence and  a  medium.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  the  exterior  man  is 
not  in  correspondence,  it  seems  to  him  as  though  the  interior  man 
was  nothing,  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  any  thing  is 
said  about  the  interior  man,  it  either  appears  to  the  exterior  man  as 
aomething  so  obscure  that  he  does  not  wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  it» 
or  else  it  seems  to  him  to  be  as  nothing,  in  which  no  faith  ought  there- 
^re  to  be  placed.  But  when  there  is  correspondence,  then  the  ex- 
ternal man  sees  through  the  medium  what  takes  place  in  the  interior 
man ;  for  the  light  in  which  the  interior  man  is,  flows  through  the 
medium  into  the  light  in  which  the  external  man  is,  that  is,  the  heavenly 
light  flows  into  the  natural  light,  and  illuminates  it ;  by  which  illumina- 
^ion  what  exists  in  the  interior  man,  thus  wisdom  and  intelligence,  ap- 
pears to  the  external  or  natural  man.  But  when  there  is  no  medium, 
and  still  less  when  there  is  no  correspondence,  then  the  interior  man 
sees  and  perceives  indeed  what  takes  place  in  the  external  man, 
aind  sometimes  also  leads  it,  but  not  vice  versa  ;  but  when  there  is  a 
state  of  opposition  or  contrariety,  that  is  when  the  external  man  alto- 
^ther  perverts  and  extinguishes  what  flows  in  through  the  interior 
snan,  then  the  interior  man  is  deprived  of  its  light,  which  is  from 
lieaven,  and  communication  is  opened  between  the  external  man  and 
ielL"  —  A.  C.  5427. 

^  The  case  with  the  medium  is  this :  it  has  its  existence  from  the 
internal,  and  hence  it  also  subsists  from  it ;  for  it  takes  its  existence 
\}j  the  intuition  of  the  internal  into  the  external  from  the  affection  and 
«nd  of  associating  the  external  to  itself;  thus  the  medium  is  conjoined 
with  the  internal,  and  from  the  internal  with  the  external,  but  it  is  not 
conjoined  with  the  external  without  the  internal."  —  A.  C.  5413. 

•*  It  is  the  truth  of  good,  or  interior  truth,  or  else  truth  in  which 
there  is  good,  or  the  spiritual  of  the  celestial  which  is  the  medium  be- 
tween the  internal  and  external  man."  —  A.  C.  5586,  5600. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  medium  between 
the  internal  and  external  man,  and  that  this  medium  is  derived 
from  the  internal  man,  and  belongs  to  it ;  also,  that  it  is  in  the 
affection   of   associating  to  itself  the  external  man,  and  that 
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through  this  medium  the  internal  man  flows  into  the  external. 
If,  now,  we  consider  the  medium  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal man,  namelj,  the  spiritual  of  the  celestial,  as  a  separate 
degree,  we  obtain  seven  distinct  degrees  in  the  spirit  of  man. 
These  seven  degrees  are  distinctly  taught  in  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

''  The  interiors  in  man  which  do  not  die,  succeed  in  the  following 
manner:  there  is  the  sensual,  the  natural,  the  spiritual  natural  — 
these  ai'e  of  the  external  man ;  afterwards  there  is  the  celestial  of  the 
spiritual  [or  exterior  rational],  the  celestial  [or  interior  rational],  and 
the  inmost  which  has  no  name,  because  it  receives  good  and  truth  as 
they  immediately  proceed  from  the  Lord  —  these  are  of  the  internal 
man  ;  the  intermediate,  or  medium  between  the  external  and  Internal 
roan,  is  called  the  spiritual  of  the  celestial. 

'*  All  these  exist  in  man  in  reality,  and  succeed  in  him  in  their 
turn  ;  with  every  man  also  one  of  these  is  the  prevailing  principle^ 
and  they  are  distinct  one  from  the  other."  —  D.  S.  4627. 

These  degrees  in  the  soul  of  man  are  recognized  in  all  parts- 
of  the  writings,  but  as  we  saw  above,  they  are  sometimes  com — 
prised  in  two  or  three  general  divisions.     The  names  by  whiclu 
these  separate  degrees,  and  also  the  general  divisions,  are  called — 

in  the  writings,  are  not  always  the  same,  nor  do  the  general 

divisions  always  include  the  same  number  of  degrees.     So  for**' 
instance,  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  *'  Diary,"  the  in— ^ 
most  degree  which  is  the  Lord's  in  man,  the  interior  rational^' 
and  the  exterior  rational,  are  included  in  the  internal  man  ^ 
while  in  A.  C.  1702  and  1709  the  internal  one  consists  only"^ 
of  the  two  former  degrees,  and  in  A.  C.  1940  the  appellationu 
"  internal  man  "  is  limited  to  the  inmost  degree  in  man,  whil^ 
the  interior  and  exterior  rational  degrees  are  simply  called  ther 
rational  man.     On  the  other  hand,  in  A.  C.  3747  the  inmost^ 
degree  in  man  is  excluded  from  the  internal  man,  and  this  term^ 
is  made  synonymous  with  the  rational. 

In  D.  L.  W.,  again,  the  interior  rational,  which  corresponds 
to  the  third  heaven,  is  called  the  celestial  degree,  and  the  exte- 
rior rational,  which  corresponds  to  the  second  heaven,  the  spirit-' 
ual  degree,  while  the  term  "rational"  is  used  to  denominate 
the  highest  degree  of  the  natural  man,  which  corresponds  to  the 
first  heaven.     In  &ct  it  is  taught  in  this  work  (n.  258}  that: 
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man's  rational  in  appearance  is  threefold^  and  that  he  may  be 
rational  either  from  a  celestial,  or  a  spiritual,  or  a  natural 
ground.  As  the  term  ^^  rational,"  however,  is  not  usually  qual- 
ified in  the  writings,  it  is  quite  important  to  determine  from  the 
context  in  which  sense  this  word  is  used  at  the  time. 

Sometimes  the  term  ^^  interior  man  "  is  made  use  of  In  the 
writings  instead  of  ^^  rational."  In  this  case,  also,  it  must  be 
carefully  determined  in  which  sense  this  word  is  used.  When 
the  natural  body  is  meant  by  the  exterior  man,  and  the  Lord's 
degree  in  man  by  the  internal  man,  as  in  A.  C.  1594,  then  the 
term  "  interior  man "  includes  all  the  intermediate  degrees, 
from  the  lowest  degree  in  the  natural  man  to  the  highest  in  the 
rational.  In  A.  C.  1702  and  1707,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  internal  man  includes  both  the  Lord's  degree  in  man  and 
the  interior  rational,  the  "  interior  man  "  (Abram  the  Hebrew) 
embraces  only  the  exterior  rational  and  the  highest  degree  of 
the  natural  man,  while  the  external  man  (Lot)  consists  of  its 
two  lowest  degrees.  In  A.  C.  978,  finally,  where  the  internal 
man  is  composed  of  the  interior  and  exterior  rational,  the  '« in- 
terior man  "  is  limited  to  the  highest  degree  of  the  natural 
man,  while  the  external  man  again  embraces  its  two  lowest 
degrees. 

The  greatest  difficulties,  however,  are  offered  by  the  use  of 
the  words  "  celestial "  and  "  spiritual."  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  D.  L.  W.  the  interior  rational  is  called  man*s 
celestial  degree,  and  the  exterior  rational  his  spiritual  degree. 
But  in  a  more  general  sense  both  degrees  of  the  rational  are 
•aid  to  constitute  the  celestial  man,  while  all  the  three  degrees 
of  the  natural  man  form  the  spiritual  man,  as  in  D.  S.  5547, 
and  also  in  A.  C.  4585,  where  it  is  said  that  the  spiritual  man 
is  from  the  natural,  and  the  celestial  man  from  the  rational,  and 
where  the  intermediate  degree  between  the  rational  and  the 
natural  man  is  called  the  spiritual  of  the  celestial.  On  account 
of  this  general  use  of  the  words  "  celestial  "  and  "  spiritual," 
when  this  latter  word  is  used  in  a  particular  sense,  and  means 
the  ^^  exterior  rational,"  it  is  sometimes  called  the  celestial 
spiritual,  or  the  celestial  of  the  spiritual,  as  in  A.  C.  8969,  and 
D.  S.  4627. 

The  three  degrees  of  the  natural  man  are  likewise  called  bj 
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different  names.  In  D.  S.  4627,  as  we  have  seen  above,  they 
are  called  by  the  same  names  as  the  correspondent  degrees  of 
Divine  Truth,  namely,  spiritual  natural,  natural,  and  sensual. 
The  third  or  highest  degree  of  the  natural  man,  however,  is 
more  frequently  called  the  rational  degree,  and  its  middle  de- 
gree  the  scientific,  and  its  lowest  degree  the  external  sensual,  as- 
in  the  following  passage  :  — 

'*  There  are  three  parts  constituting  the  external  man,  namely,  tb^ 
rational,  the  scientific,  and  the  external  sensual.  The  rational  is  interio 
the  scientific  exterior,  and  the  external  sensual  outermost  or  extrem 
The  rational  is  that  by  which  the  internal  man  is  conjoined  with  tb 
external."  — A.  C.  1589. 


In  some  parts  of  the  writings  the  middle  degree  of  the  natu 
is  called  the  interior  sensual,  as  in  A.  C.  3020,  where  it  is  sai 
that  the  imaginative  principle  of  man  resides  in  the  interio: 
sensual ;  see  also  A.  C.  739  and  978. 

Quite  frequently,  however,  the  three  degrees  of  the  natural 
roan  are  simply  called  the  interior,  the  middle,  and  the  external  o 
the  natuml,  as  in  A.  C.  4570  ;  or  else  they  are  called  its  interior 
its  exterior  or  middle,  and  its  extreme,  as  in  A.  C.  9216  ;  whe 
it  is  said  that  the  interior  natural  communicates  with  heaven,  an 
that  the  intermediate  or  exterior  natural  on  the  one  hand  com 
municates  with  heaven  through  the  interior  natural,  and  o 
the  other  with  the  world  through  the  extreme  natural. 

Each  of  these  seven  degrees  in  man  is  represented  in  th 
Word  by  a  particular  name.     The  inmost  degree  in  man,  whicl»- 
is  above  the  interior  rational,  is  not  represented  separately,  bu<^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  interior  rational  or  celestial  degree  i* 
represented  by  Abram  and  Abraham^  and  the  celestial  or  interior" 
rational  degree  by  itself,  by  Judah.      The  spiritual  degree  in. 
man,  or  the  exterior  rational,  which  includes  both  the  celestial 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  spiritual  of  the  celestial,  is  represented 
by  Isaac  ;  but  the  exterior  rational  or  the  celestial  of  the  spirits 
ual,  without  the  spiritual  of  the  celestial,  by  Joseph  ;  while  the 
spiritual  of  the  celestial,  which  is  the  intermediate  degree  be- 
tween the  rational  and  natural  man,  is  represented  by  Benjor 
min.     The  spiritual  natural,  or  the  interior  natural  or  natural 
rational,  is  represented  by  Israel^  and  the  intermediate  or  middle 
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natural  or  interior  sensual,  bj  Jacobs  while  the  external  sensual 
or  extreme  natural  is  represented  by  Dan.  The  order  in  which 
these  seven  degrees  are  represented  successively  is,  therefore,  as 
follows :  the  first  or  highest  degree  in  man  is  not  represented 
individually,  the  second  degree  is  represented  by  Judah^  the 
third  by  Joseph^  the  fourth  by  Benjamin^  the  fifth  by  Israel^  the 
sixth  by  Jacob,  and  the  seventli  by  Dan.  Ahram  or  Abraham 
represents  the  first  and  second  degrees  together,  and  Abraham 
the  Hebrew^  in  Gen.  xiv.  represents  the  internal  man  in  the  inte- 
rior, which  includes  also  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  degrees,  and 
Lot  the  sixth  and  seventh. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  quote  all  the  passages  from  the 
"Arcana"  on  which  these  statements  are  based;  the  leading 
passages,  however,  are  A.  C.  4585,  4592,  and  5822.  Addi- 
tional proofs  will  be  furnished  in  the  next  lecture,  in  which  I 
shall  treat  of  the  correspondence  of  the  different  heavens. 


LIVING  IN   ACCORDANCE   WITH  DIVINE   PROVI- 

DENCE. 

We  read  in  the  One  hundred  thirty-ninth  Psalm,  "  Thou 
compassest  my  path  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted 
with  all  my  ways;  "  and  there  are  in  the  Word  a  great  many 
other  passages  of  the  same  import.  The  same  great  truth  is 
also  taught  us  everywhere  in  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  "  Arcana  Celestia,"  No.  10,774,  where 
it  is  said :  *'  The  Divine  Providence  of  the  Lord  extends  to 
the  minutest  particulars  (singularissima)  of  the  life  of  man  ; 
for  there  is  only  one  fountain  of  life,  which  is  the  Lord,  from 
whom  we  are,  live,  and  act."  New  Church  people  read  such 
a  passage  with  pleasure,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  true ;  es- 
teeming it,  and  rightly,  one  of  the  most  important  truths  of  the 
Church.  It  is  indeed  a  truth  which  every  Christian  man  and 
woman  is  glad  to  receive  and  to  reflect  upon  ;  and  on  all  sides 
we  find  people  receiving  it  and  reflecting  upon  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  enough  ;  they  must  act  on  it.  **  But 
do  we  not  act  upon  it,"  some  will  say,  ^^ in  obeying  the  laws? " 
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And  many  more  will  think,  ^'  How  can  we  do  more  than  ac* 
knowledge  it  cheerfully  in  our  heart  ?  " 

To  the  first  class  we  would  say,  that  obeying  the  laws,  as  the 
phrase  is  commonly  understood,  is  not  enough,  because  it  is  too 
general ;  and  to  the  second,  that  we  cannot  only  acknowledge 
it,  but  live  it,  and  that  it  is  plainly  our  duty  to  do  so. 

Let  us  quote  again  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  :  '*  It  may  be 
said  that  Jehovah  is  order  itself;  for  from  Himself  he  rules  over 
order,  not  in  the  universals,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  in  th 
most  minute  particulars."  —  A.  C.  1919. 

There  is  then  no  act  of  the  Divine  Providence  so  small  o 
unimportant  that  it  is  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  order  ;  no  ac 
which  might  be  said  to  be  indifferent  or  capable  of  being  pe 
formed  as  well  in  one  way  as  in  another.  On  the  contrary,  th 
Lord,  acting  from  Himself,  acts  everywhere,  ip9ofacto^  accordin 
to  order,  and  thus,  as  Swedenborg  says,  "  God  is  Order." 

To  return  now  to  the  question  as  to  how  we  shall  live  th 
Doctrine   of  the  Divine  Providence,  as  received  in  the  Ne 
Church,  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  endeavoi 
in  the  "  minutest  particulars  "  of  our  daily  life  to  follow  the  la 
of  order.  It  is  also  plain  that  for  every  possible  contingency  whic 
may  arise,  there  is  one  orderly,  proper  way  of  acting,  and  on 
only,  and  that  if  we  would  love  the  Lord  above  ourselves  an 
any  thing  else,  we  must,  before  acting,  strive  to  ascertain  thai 
way,  the  way  of  life. 

All  this  may  present  no  difficulty,  but  let  any  one  take  pain 
to  notice  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  and  of  other  minds 
which  he  is  acquainted,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  find  that  the  prac^^ 
tice  among  us  is  very  far,  in  this  respect,  from  the  theory.     Fo^ 
instance,  some  good  work  is  proposed  which  will  take  us  a  little 
out  of  our  way,  some  meeting  perhaps  to  deliberate  upon  tb^ 
most  useful  —  and  therefore  the  most  orderly,  and  if  we  may 
so  speak,   the   Providential  —  way  of  conducting  a   Sabbath«^ 
school,  or  upon  any  other  subject  of  Church  or  State  ;  and  if 
he  asks  this  or  that  one  whom  he  meets,  ^^  Shall  you  go  ?  ^'  the 
answer  comes,  "  Oh,  I  guess  not,"  or,  "  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
help  any,"  or,  "  Perhaps  I  may,"  &c.     Indeed,  he  need  not  ask 
others ;  let  him  but  examine  himself,  and  consider  the  answer 
that  comes  to  his  lips  at  such  a  question,  and  he  will  perceive 
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that  he  tacitly  holds  a  doctrine  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  in  his  daily  life  that  the  Lord  cares  nothing  about,  and 
does  not  make  any  provision  for ;  and  in  regard  to  which  it  is 
of  little  importance  whether  or  no  h6  pursues  one  way  or 
another.  This  is  what  we  mean  in  saying  that  very  few  people 
try  to  live  this  great  doctrine,  and  we  cannot  acknowledge  it 
really,  without  living  it. 

But  we  are  met  with  the  question,  How  can  this  be  carried 
out  ?  In  every  smallest  decision  we  make,  or  plan  we  form, 
would  you  have  us  go  into  a  long  deliberation  in  the  hope  of 
finding  this  best  way  ?  Yes,  it  is  answered,  we  would,  —  if 
such  deliberation  be  necessary,  and  for  the  reason  that,  in  the 
**  minutest  particular  "  of  your  daily  walk,  there  is  a  right  way, 
and  no  other  way  is  so  good  as  this. 

How  is  this  way  to  be  discovered  ?  It  may  alwat/s  be  discov- 
ered by  applying  to  any  case  that  rule  which  is  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets ;  if  we  stop  long  enough  to  see  how  we  shall  in 
any  act  do  most  good  to  our  neighbor,  we  shall  have  found^  that 
holy  way  "  that  leadeth  unto  life."  Whatever  time  is  lost  in 
stopping  to  ask  ourselves  this  question  (if  time  be  lost  in  thus 
seeking  a  blessing  upon  our  work),  will  be  gained  to  us  in  per- 
forming the  action  in  the  most  orderly,  and  therefore,  regard- 
ing our  eternal  welfare,  the  easiest  way,  and  in  establishing  a 
truly  Christian  habit. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  reduce  this  matter  to  practice :  The  case 
above  supposed  of  attending  a  meeting  or  any  contingency  of 
similar  importance  affords  no  difficulty,  if  the  Golden  Rule  be 
applied  ;  but  suppose  an  instance  which  may  seem  one  of  perfect 
indifference.  If  we  have  a  walk  to  take  upon  a  certain  street, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  before  reaching  our  destination  to  cross 
it,  does  it  make  any  possible  difference  whether  we  cross  now  or 
farther  on  ?  Let  us  apply  the  Rule :  In  order  to  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  our  family  and  friends,  we  must,  so  far  as  it  lies 
in  our  power,  be  in  the  fullness  of  bodily  health  and  strength. 
If  it  is  granted  that  this  is  a  matter  of  importance,  the  question 
is  settled ;  for  the  medical  authorities  tell  us  we  must  keep  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  sun's  light  and  heat  unless  it  is  oppress- 
ive ;  and  that  we  keep  habitually  in  the  shade  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  our  health  ;  it  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors, 
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and  therefore  to  our  Maker,  to  take  the  sunnj  side.  If  both 
sides  are  equally  sunny,  or  the  day  be  cloudy,  there  are  many 
other  considerations,  which  would  present  themselves  in  any 
given  locality,  if  the  habit  of  diligently  consulting  for  our  health 
were  fixed  as  a  religious  duty. 

This  extreme  case  shows  us  how  we  may  live  the  doctrine, 
that,  for  doing  every  thing,  the  Lord  provides  one  orderly,  profit- 
able way,  which  we  should  consider  it  our  duty  always  to  seek. 
We  shall  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  abide  strictly  by  the  decision 
which  will  sometimes  be  forced  upon  us  by  this  means ;  but  if 
we  would  inherit  eternal  life  we  must  be  willing  to  sell  all  that 
we  have,  and  give  —  even  if  it  be  our  comfort.  Let  us  always 
remember,  "that  He  has  given  His  angels  charge  over  us, 
to  keep  us  in  all  our  ways,"  and  that  in  all  our  ways  they  tviU 
keep  us,  rejoicing  to  do  so,  if  we  but  govern  ourselves  by  the 
same  motives  of  love  by  which  they  are  guided ;  remember- 
ing also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if,  when  the  question  comes, 
whether  we  will  go  out  of  our  path  to  consider  in  order  to- 
supply  the  wants  of  our  neighbors,  no  matter  how  small  tb 
need  may  apparently  be,  we  make  hasty  answer  of  "  I  think 
will  not,"  we  leave  the  sufferer  to  his  undressed  wounds ; 
did,  and  do^  the  Priest  and  Levite,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
power,  leave  both  the  angels  and  him. 

If  we  really  try  to  act  this  great  and  essential  doctrine,  an 
to  confirm  ourselves  in  the  habit  of  constantly  applying  th 
Golden  Rule,  every  day,  every  hour,  and  every  moment  ftoi 
within  the  opened  door,  the  heart  hungering  for  guidance,  wi 
send  the  unconscious  prayer  forth  and  upward  to  Him  who  i 
ever  desirous  of  coming  in,  "  Amen,  yea,  come.  Lord  Jesus." 

T.  F.  W. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  EFFICACY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWL-^ 

EDGE. 

One  of  the  greatest  blessings  secured  to  the  Christian  worl 
by  the  light  of  the  New  Church,  is  found  in  the  spiritual 
cacy  which  our  system  of  theology  ascribes  to  the  experimen 
sciences.     These  sciences,  so  far  from  being  regarded  with  in 
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difference,  or  even  stupidly  condemned,  as  is  sometimes  done 
by  modern  ignorance  and  superstition,  are  shown  to  be  the  indis- 
pensable auxiliaries  of  a  truly  enlightened  and  religious  improve- 
ment. They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  heavenly  intelligence 
and  wisdom,  it  being  clearly  evident  that  some  form  of  knowl* 
edge  must  necessarily  accompany  those  in  the  regenerate  life 
who  hereafter  shall  share  the  happy  lot  of  shining  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  important  consideration, 
even  in  the  New  Church,  has  not  received  that  grave  and  seri- 
ous attention  which  it  would  seem  to  deserve.  We  are  too 
much  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  that  attract  our 
external  senses,  to  pay  any  very  considerable  regard  to  the  more 
refined  but  less  tangible  problems  of  mental  culture.  We  love 
to  live  and  expatiate  in  the  outer  world  of  matter  only,  rather 
than  in  the  inner  world  of  our  own  minds.  We  acquire  some 
useAil  knowledge  it  is  true  on  the  journey  of  life,  but  only  such 
knowledge  as  is  forced  on  us  from  the  nature  of  things  around 
us.  All  other  knowledge  we  are  willing  to  give  up  to  those 
who  are  technically  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  sciences, 
or  whose  leisure  and  opportunities  are  such  as  to  engage  them  in 
mental  pursuits  almost  against  their  own  consent.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  feelings,  our  affections,  or  our  thoughts,  are 
much  improved  by  mental  exercise.  We  see  learned  men  oc- 
cupying places  in  the  various  departments  of  life  around  us,  but 
we  cannot  perceive  that  they  are  wiser  or  better  men  than 
others.  Much  less  are  we  able  to  appreciate  the  solid  benefits 
or  the  lofty  preeminence  which  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
necessarily  imparts  to  our  spiritual  aspirations.  We  know  of  no 
other  effect  that  knowledge  is  to  produce  than  to  advance  our 
worldly  purposes.  We  are  far  from  regarding  or  seeing  it  in 
the  form  of  Jacob's  ladder,  the  top  of  it  reaching  to  heaven, 
and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it.  It  is 
rather  presented  to  our  eye-sight  as  an  idol  seated  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame,  whose  worship  we  celebrate  with  unholy  offerings, 
and  the  steep  ascent  of  whose  altar  we  are  invited  to  climb, 
on  account  of  earthly  glory.  This  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  that  knowledge  which  leads  to  a  higher  intelligence,  and 

VOL.  XL.  26 
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which  is  depicted  in  such  bright  and  striking  colors  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Church, 

In  his  work  on  Heaven  and  Hell,  Swedenborg  has  told 
us  what  heavenly  intelligence  is,  and  afterwards  proceeds,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  same  work,  to  show  us  how  this  intel- 
ligence may  be  acquired,  and  what  is  the  difference  in  heaven 
between  the  wise  and  simple.  The  passages  containing  this  in- 
formation read  thus :  — 

*^  But  in  order  to  become  intelligent  and  wise,  roan  must  learn  manj 
things,  DOt  only  those  which  are  of  heaven,  but  also  those  which  are 
of  the  world :  those  which  are  of  heaven  from  the  Word  and  the 
Church,  and  those  which  are  of  the  world  from  the  sciences.  A3  far 
as  man  learns  and  applies  to  life,  so  far  he  becomes  intelligent  and 
wise ;  for  so  far  the  intenor  sight,  which  is  of  his  understanding,  and 
the  interior  affection,  which  is  of  his  will,  are  perfected.  The  simple 
of  this  class  are  those  whose  interiors  are  open,  but  not  so  cultivated 
by  spiritual,  moral,  civil,  and  natural  truths.  They  perceive  truths 
when  they  hear  them,  but  do  not  see  them  in  themselves.  But  the 
wise  of  tliis  class  are  those  whose  interiors  are  not  only  open  but  also 
cultivated.  These  also  see  truths  in  themselves,  and  perceive  them. 
From  these  things  it  is  manifest  what  true  intelligence  and  wisdom 
are."  —  H.  H.  350. 

'^  Man,  by  knowledge  and  sciences,  is  made  spiritual,  and  these  are 
the  means  of  becoming  wise,  but  only  with  those  who  in  faith  and  life 
have  acknowledged  the  divine.  These  also  are  received  in  heaven 
above  others,  and  are  there  amongst  those  who  are  in  the  midst,  be- 
cause they  are  in  light  more  than  the  rest.  These  are  the  intelligent 
and  wise  in  heaven,  who  shine  as  with  the  splendor  of  the  expanse, 
and  who  shine  as  the  stars.  But  the  simple  are  those  who  have 
acknowledged  the  divine,  loved  the  Word,  and  lived  a  spiritual  and 
moral  life,  but  their  interiors,  which  are  of  the  mind,  they  have  not 
thus  cultivated  by  knowledges  and  sciences.  The  human  mind  is  as 
ground,  which  is  such  as  it  is  made  hy  cultivation"  —  H.  H.  356. 

We  have  already  said  that  many  of  the  learned  men  of  our 
day  are  no  better  nor  wiser  than  others,  who  have  had  but  lit- 
tle opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  a  correspondent  state 
of  mental  culture.  A  grave  and  somewhat  curious  question 
would  seem  to  present  itself  to  our  notice  here.  How  are  we 
to  view  the  vast  field  of  scientific  and  common  knowledge,  so 
as  to  make  it  most  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  our  spiritual 
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interests  ?  Does  the  attainment  of  this  end  depend  more  on  the 
quantity  or  quah'ty  of  the  knowledge  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  acquire  ?  Is  a  man  of  few  but  select  attainments  as  likelj 
to  secure  to  himself  a  lofty  and  refined  character,  as  he  who 
expatiates  over  a  wider  expanse  of  scientific  investigation? 
These  are  questions  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  only  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but,  combining  with  our  main  inquiry, 
would  seem  to  afford  some  materials  for  a  more  curious  explora- 
tion. And  yet  after  all,  perhaps,  the  entire  consideration  re- 
solves itself  into  the  simple  fact  that  these  are  questions  which 
each  one  must  answer  for  himself.  There  is  such  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  our  mental  capacities  —  such  a  diversified  tendency 
in  oar  tastes  and  dispositions  —  that  what  is  suited  to  impart 
spiritual  strength  and  vitality  to  one,  is  not  so  well  calculated 
to  foster  the  spiritual  growth  of  another.  Each  individual  is 
not  only  bound  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself,  but  indeed 
will  be  naturally  led  to  pursue  that  course  best  adapted  to 
change  and  elevate  the  affections  of  his  will,  and  to  improve 
the  thoughts  of  his  understanding.  He  will  make  such  observa- 
tions as  are  most  in  consonance  with  his  own  temper  and  feel- 
ings, and  pursue  such  studies  as  are  most  delightful  to  his  tastes 
and  inclinations.  The  successful  result  of  the  whole,  as  a  means 
of  spiritual  improvement,  must,  however,  depend  on  his  own 
motives  and  exertions,  on  his  sense  of  the  impaired  and  shat- 
tered state  of  his  mental  organism,  and  on  his  resolution  to  use 
the  aids,  as  far  as  possible,  which  God  has  set  before  him,  for 
restoring  that  organism  to  its  original  uprightness  and  integrity. 
From  any  thing  we  have  already  said,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sciences,  except  as  regards  the  obvious  moral  and 
religious  truths  which  all  have  an  opportunity  of  learning,  is  in- 
dispensable to  our  salvation.  And  yet  as  an  acquaintance  with 
or  ignorance  of  knowledges  and  sciences  constitutes  in  heaven 
a  very  considerable  difference  between  the  wise  and  simple,  so 
may  it  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  same  cause  constitutes  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  degrees  of  heavenly  happiness. 
The  wise  are  in  the  centre,  and  the  simple  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance around  them.  The  wise  receive  more  of  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  spiritual  Sun,  while  the  simple  are  comparatively  in 
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the  shade  of  the  same  divine  luminary.  The  wise  burn  with 
an  intensity  of  love  that  places  them  nearer  to  the  source  of  in- 
effable blLss,  while  the  simple  are  satisfied  with  a  feeling  of  hap- 
piness joyful  indeed,  but  less  highly  ecstatic.  Both  are  equally 
saved,  but  the  salvation  of  one  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other. 
Whatever  else  may  be  learned  from  the  reflections  we  have 
already  made,  one  thing  at  least  must  impress  itself  on  our  minds 
as  of  paramount  obUgation,  and  that  is,  we  should  lose  no  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  our  understandings  to  the  utmost  extents 
within  our  power.  But  this  ought  not  to  be  done  so  much  with, 
a  view  of  rising  in  the  world,  or  even  of  gaining  a  place  iik 
heaven,  as  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  spiritual  thoughts  ancL 
affections,  of  subduing  within  us  the  love  of  self  and  the  lov^ 
of  the  world,  and  of  acquiring  that  temper  and  frame  of  min(L 
which  will  fit  us  for  the  better  discharge  of  the  duties  we  ow^ 
to  the  Lord  and  to  our  neighbor.  If  we  do  not  aim  at  gaininj^ 
this  character  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  ;  if  we  do  not  strive 
to  make  our  attainments  the  receptacles  of  the  divine  love  auA 
wisdom  ;  if  the  sciences  find  a  lodgment  but  in  the  exterior  re — 
gions  of  our  mental  organism ;  then  may  they  indeed  serve  ouc^ 
selfish  purposes  in  this  life,  but  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pro — 
mote  our  purity  or  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  The  mar^- 
of  simple  understanding,  whose  habits  and  oppoi*tunities  of 
ceiving  instruction  are  inferior  to  ours,  if  he  only  makes  a  propel 
use  of  the  little  light  that  has  here  shone  on  his  path,  will  ii 
that  world  excel  us  in  every  thing  that  is  truly  lofty  and  eh 
vated.  The  difference  between  that  man  and  us  may  be  alm^ 
as  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness,  as  the  differenc^^ 
between  truth  and  falsehood.  Even  he,  limited  as  have  been  hi^^ 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  world,  will  leav^^ 
us  far  behind  him  in  the  race  for  heavenly  glory  and  a  happj^^ 
immortality.  How  much  farther  shall  we  fall  behind  him  wlic::^ 
has  made  the  sciences  the  handmaids  of  religion,  and  whos^^ 
worldly  intelligence  has  been  transformed  into  the  light  and  in- 
telligence of  the  angels. 

**  Heavenly  intelligence  "  (says  Swedenborg)    "  is   interior  intelli 
gence,  arising  from  the  love  of  truth,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  glory  ii 
the  world,  nor  for  the  sake  of  any  glory  in  heaven,  but  for  the 
of  truth  itself,  with  which  they  are  inmostly  affected  and  delightedT 
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Those  who  are  affected  and  delighted  with  truth  itself  are  affected 
and  delighted  with  the  light  of  heaven,  and  they  who  are  affected  and 
delighted  with  the  light  of  heaven  are  also  affected  and  delighted  with 
divine  troth,  yea,  with  the  Lord  himself:  for  the  light  of  heaven  is  di- 
vine troth,  and  divine  truth  is  the  Lord  in  heaven.  This  light  does 
not  enter  except  into  the  interiors  of  the  mind :  for  the  interiors  of  the 
mind  are  formed  for  receiving  that  light,  and  as  it  enters  it  also  affects 
and  delights,  for  whatever  flows  in  from  heaven  and  is  received,  has 
in  it  something  delightful  and  pleasant.  Thence  is  the  genuine  affec- 
tion of  truth,  which  is  an  affection  for  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth. 
Those  who  are  in  this  affection,  or,  what  is  the'same  thing,  are  in  this 
love,  are  in  heavenly  intelligence,  and  shine  in  heaven  as  with  the 
splendor  of  the  expanse."  —  H.  H.  847. 

Only  a  few  years  or  months  have  elapsed  since  ignorance, 
by  sectarian  zeal  and  fanaticism,  was  considered  the  surest  pass- 
port to  heaven.  Philosophy  was  studiously  and  openly  divorced 
from  religion,  and  learning  was  discarded  as  altogether  unneces- 
sary if  not  positively  fatal,  to  every  proposed  scheme  of  spiritual 
advancement.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  kind  of  prejudice, 
even  at  the  present  day,  prevails  to  some  extent  in  the  religious 
world.  Nor,  when  we  come  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  irra- 
tional and  unscriptural  doctrines  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
Church,  and  on  the  immoral  lives  and  skeptical  tendencies 
which  scholars  and  learned  men  in  too  many  instances  have  ex- 
hibited as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  intellectual  studies,  ought 
we  to  be  much  surprised  that  such  a  feeling  to  some  extent 
should  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  even  sober  and 
considerate  persons.  The  man  who  had  been  taught  to  receive 
as  a  Bible  truth  the  doctrine  of  instantaneous  regeneration,  and 
of  being  saved  by  faith  alone,  might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
what  worldly  knowledge  and  intelligence  had  to  do  with  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  He  was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that 
there  was  an  easier,  a  speedier,  and  a  surer  way  of  advancing 
his  spiritual  interests,  and  of  attaining  to  the  high  and  holy  state 
of  an  orderly  and  regenerate  life.  He  was  unwilling  to  make 
any  suitable  provision  for  his  journey  to  the  heavenly  Canaan, 
so  long  as  he  believed  every  thing  would  be  supplied  to  his  hand 
on  the  way,  without  the  least  care  or  exertion  of  his  own.  And 
when  he  looked  round  him,  and  saw  learned  men  everywhere 
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not  only  violating  the  plain  letter  of  the  Commandments,  but 
even  sneering  at  their  divine  sanctity,  and  denying  their  alleged 
binding  obligation,  he  was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief that  every  form  of  worldly  knowledge  was  not  only  of  httle 
value,  but  was  in  reality  to  be  avoided  as  altogether  destructive 
and  injurious.  But  we  trust  that  a  brighter  and  a  better  day  for 
the  whole  Christian  world  is  approaching.  In  the  New  Church, 
at  least,  we  are  told  how  our  faith  may  be  made  stronger, 
our  hearts  be  made  holier,  and  our  lives  be  made  happier, 
by  a  rational  and  devout  cultivation  of  those  sciences  with 
which  almost  every  individual  may  make  himself  more  or  less 
acquainted.  But  they  must  be  imbued  with  spirit  and  witb 
life  from  heaven  before  they  can  administer  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  beautifying  and  expanding  our  souls.  They  must  lead 
us  to  the  divine  sanctuary  of  truth,  and  take  from  thence  the 
elements  of  a  brighter  and  better  existence,  before  they  can 
assimilate  us  to  the  image  of  Him  who  is  love  itself  and  wisdom 
itself.  They  must  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  be  baptized 
into  celestial  light,  and  transformed  into  angelic  goodness,  be- 
fore they  can  fit  us  for  the  society  of  those  who  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  themselves  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  tliat  the  blind  delusion  of  pre- 
sumption and  ignorance,  which  once  shut  out  the  light  of  truth 
from  our  rational  minds,  has  in  the  New  Church  been  forever 
removed,  and  in  regard  to  a  thousand  important  particulars  is 
no  longer  able  to  lead  us  astray,  unless  we  voluntarily  relinquish 
that  great  privilege  of  thinking  in  freedom  according  to  reason, 
which  has  not  only  been  secured  to  us,  but  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  I  We  have  been  taught  more  fully  how  to  appre- 
ciate this  privilege,  and  how  to  make  it  conducive  to  the  great 
purpose  of  regenerating  our  souls,  than  any  other  Christian 
sect  or  community.  Let  us  beware  how  we  neglect  to  improve 
the  instruction  which  has  been  so  graciously  provided,  and 
which  is  so  necessary  to  our  present  and  everlasting  happiness.. 
Let  us  especially  remember  on  the  present  occasion  that  th^ 
human  mind  is  as  ground^  which  is  such  a>s  it  is  made  hy  cultivation. 
Let  us  enter  earnestly  and  vigorously  on  this  sublime  system  of 
cultivation,  not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  worldly  distinction,  not 
for  the  sake  of  accumulating  worldly  riches,  nor  even  for  the 
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:e  of  making  ourselves  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
t  for  the  sake  of  truth  itself,  for  the  sake  of  that  transforming 
1  ennobling  intelligence,  which  slialt  make  us  shine  as  with 
I  splendor  of  the  expanse,  and  as  the  stars  forever.  J. 


HOW? 

"  How  can  I  fight  this  battle  of  Life  ?  ** 

She  said  to  me. 
*'How  can  I  struggle  with  sin  and  strife, 

And  victor  be?" 

Earnest  and  anxious,  and  faithful  too, 

She  came  and  asked, 
That  heaven's  own  way  she  might  pursue 

When  overtasked. 

"  Trust  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,"  I  said, 
**  Not  in  thine  own ; 
Day  by  day  ask  for  thy  daily  bread, — 
Kneel  at  His  throne. 

*'  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  He  shall  give  thee. 
Even  His  Word ; 
Buckler  and  shield,  bringing  victory : 
He  is  the  Lord. 

**  Seek  not  thine  own„  and  trust  not  thine  own ; 

Say  to  thy  lips, 
*  Silence ! '  for  this  bringeth  safety  alone 

In  sin's  eclipse. 

'*  Silence  is  life  in  the  combat  with  sin ; 
Never  despair ! 
Words  are  like  swords  with  edges  so  keen, 
Unblest  by  prayer. 

*^  Then  they  are  doves  with  greetings  of  love. 

Then  they  are  light; 

Then  they  are  stars  in  the  heavens  above. 

Songs  in  the  night 
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"When  by  thy  side  Love's  pure  angel  stands 
Guarding  thee  well, 
Erery  assault  of  invisible  hands 
He  will  repel. 

"  Fear  not,  and  faint  not    *  Courage  I '  he  sings ; 
Thou  shalt  not  fail. 
Hope,  like  the  morning,  spreads  her  bright  wings; 

Tictor,  all  hail ! "  J.  W. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SPIRITUAL  TRUTH  TO  NATURAL 

TRUTH.  1 

No.  L 

I  AM  asked  to  address  you  on  the  relation  of  spiritual  to 
natural  truth. 

The  subject  as  a  whole  is  too  broad   for  our  consideration 
in  the  limited  time  allotted  us,  and  I  can  only  call  your  atten^ 
tion  to  certain  portions  of  it.     To-day  I  shall  speak  of  the  bear- 
ing of  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  upon  the? 
study  and  teaching  of  spiritual  truth. 

Natural  science,  as  now  pursued,  is  a  new  thing  upon  earths 
Former  ages   speculated  about  causes,   recorded   some   phe-^ 
nomena,  and  made  a  few  feeble  attempts  to  systematize  naturaL 
history  ;  but  nature,  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  never  had  th& 
Hold  upon  the  minds  of  men  which  it  has  attained  in  modern, 
times.    At  the  universities  and  other  centres  of  culture  through- 
out the  civilized  world  are  groups  of  men,  forming  altogether  a 
large  body,  devoted  to  the  observation  and  generalization  of  facts 
of  nature  with  the  most  intense  zeal  and  industry ;  and  their 
results  are  eagerly  sought  and  appropriated  by  the  intelligent 
and   cultivated  generally ;   and  with  surprising  rapidity  they 
spread  from  class  to  class,  and  fall  in  as  a  part  of  the  common 
stock  of  information.     Nor  do   they  rest  here,  but  they  are 
seized  upon  by  minds  devoted  to  economical  employments,  and 
made  to  serve  the  material  interests  of  society,  and  returned  to 

I A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Theological  School  at  Waltham,  August,  1867,  by 
Bey.  Jamea  E.  Hillt. 


-I  A^i>w-'' 
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the  scientific  man  illustrated  and  enlarged.  See  how  the 
knowledge  of  mechanical  powers  becomes  experience  with 
thousands  through  the  endlessly  varied  forms  of  machinery. 
The  knowledge  of  forces  is  applied  in  steam  and  electrical  ma- 
chines until  all  the  world  is  familiar  with  them,  and  ready  on 
the  instant  to  recognize  the  great  fact  that  heat  is  itself  a  form  of 
motion,  and  that  all  forces  are  correlative  ;  so  ready  indeed  that 
when  set  forth  by  Tjmdal  and  others,  it  is  hardly  questioned, 
sweeping  as  it  is,  and  opposed  as  it  is  to  more  materialistic  views 
and  tendencies. 

Natural  science,  so  interwoven  with  the  pursuits  and  culture 
of  men,  entering  so  largely  into  the  mental  experiences  of  life, 
is,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  new  thing  upon  earth.  It  is  new, 
because  the  Church  now  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God 
is  new. 

To  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church,  all  else  that  is  go- 
ing on  among  men  is  shaped  by  Providence.  The  course  of 
nations,  the  character  of  civil  institutions  and  intellectual  cult- 
ure and  industrial  pursuits,  are  all  so  controlled  and  guided  by 
the  Divine  Hand  as  to  be  made  to  do  all  that  they  possibly  can 
do  to  prepare  men  to  receive  Him  in  the  opened  Word,  and  thus 
to  become  His  New  Church  on  earth.  It  is  true  that  these  ex- 
ternal means  cannot  of  themselves  effect  the  object ;  of  them- 
selves indeed  they  are  spiritually  inert ;  but  they  prepare  the 
mind  to  receive  spiritual  truths,  and  through  these  higher 
truths  learned  and  obeyed,  the  man  is  regenerated.  Natural 
science,  this  new  activity  of  mind,  does  not  of  itself  add  to 
the  real  happiness  of  mankind,  but  it  is  among  the  chief  of  the 
forces  and  influences  enlarging  and  enlightening  the  intellect, 
enabling  it  to  measure  old  religious  principles,  and  to  prove, 
illustrate,  confirm,  and  establish  the  new  truths  now  revealed, 
which  are  to  bear  with  them  from  heaven  endless  blessings. 

The  intellectual  value  of  the  mere  facts  of  natural  science 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  usually  much  overrated.  Not  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  new  facts  added  to  the  common  stock  by 
science  is  overrated,  but  mere  knowledge  of  the  outer  world, 
like  all  the  treasures  of  the  world,  naturally  assumes  an  exag- 
gerated importance  to  the  unregenerate  mind.  Of  far  greater 
importance  are  the  habits  of  thought  and  investigation  which 
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are  growing  up  under  the  influence  of  modem  science,  and  the 
intellectual  training  which  the  pursuit  of  science  necessitates. 

No  one  not  directly  connected  with  scientific  work,  probably, 
appreciates  the  sincerity  of  the  scientific  labors  of  our  day.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  interior  sincerity  of  fnotives :  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  deep  hidden  motive  here.  Whatever  spiritual  ends 
may  prompt  the  studies,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  fire 
that  warms  the  zeal,  the  singleness  and  devotion  with  which 
scientific  men  pursue  facts  are  among  the  strong  reformatory 
and  conserving  forces  of  our  time.  They  are  the  forces,  too, 
which  open  the  way  for  the  influx  or  suggestion  of  the  migh^ 
natural  truths  which  from  time  to  time  first  occur  to  or  flow 
into  the  scientific  mind. 

The  student  learns  that  to  make  progress  in  original  research 
he  must  be  ready  to  yield  at  once  his  most  cherished  theories  to 
facts,  that  he  must  make  what  he  thinks  bend  to  what  the  facts 
teach.  He  learns  that  the  truth  is  in  the  facts  or  laws,  and  not 
in  himself;  and  he  experiences  the  lesson,  that  by  devotion  to 
his  work  he  can  acquire  facts  and  laws  far  exceeding  in  beauty 
and  completeness  and  grandeur  what  he  had  invented  or  fan- 
cied. And  the  repetition  of  such  experiences  establishes  a 
habit  of  mind  —  a  sincerity  —  of  far  greater  value  than  the 
knowledge  acquired.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  another  wide- 
spread habit  or  frame  of  mind  among  a  class  of  caterers  to  the 
public  taste,  who  pay  little  heed  to  truth  of  fact  or  principle  in 
what  they  write,  if  only  they  write  it  well. 

Akin  to  the  intellectual  sincerity  which  results  from  modem 
methods  of  investigating  nature,  is  the  total  rejection  of  human 
authority  over  conclusions  to  be  accepted  and  maintained.  It 
is  a  fruitless  efibrt  to  assume  authority  in  matters  of  truth  to  a 
man  who  has  repeatedly  }rielded  his  own  deductions  to  the  laws 
or  facts  of  nature.  He  has  seen  his  own  inventions  too  oflen 
in  conflict  with  the  truth,  and  too  often  overthrown  by  it,  to 
permit  him  to  bow  to  another*s  assertion  of  authority.  There 
is  but  one  intellectual  authority  with  the  man  whose  mind  is 
trained  in  thorough  original  scientific  research,  and  that  is  the 
authority  of  convincing  truth. 

Another  habit  of  mind  encouraged  and  established  by  natural 
science,  is  the  effort  to  get  behind  appearances. 
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Modem  science  was  ushered  in  at  its  birth  by  the  recognition 
that  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  around  the  earth  is 
in  appearance  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis ; 
ind  the  minds  of  educated  men  who  acknowledged  the  mislead- 
ing of  their  senses  in  regard  to  tliis  most  universally  observed, 
nost  striking  class  of  phenomena,  were  aroused  to  testing  other 
ippearances ;  and  as  one  after  another  appearance  has  been 
"ecognized,  and  the  results  of  this  research  and  testing  have 
3een  spread  abroad  throughout  society,  it  has  produced  a  general 
readiness  to  acknowledge  that  any  sensuous  fact  may  be  an  ap- 
3earance,  and  a  general  eagerness  to  separate  the  seeming  from 
he  real.  The  fisherman  finds  that  his  whale  is  not  a  fish  ;  the 
niner,  that  the  vein  w*hich  he  is  pursuing,  in  the  seemingly 
(table,  inert  mountain  mass,  is  the  result  of  action  and  change 
roing  on  in  the  rock  which  proves  that  its  atoms  are  as  mobile 
IS  the  earths  in  their  orbits ;  and  the  everlasting  hills  of  our  boy- 
lood  we  now  see  to  be  the  temporary  results  of  never  ceasing 
novements  of  the  earth's  thin  crust,  which  are  always  elevating 
)r  depressing,  enlarging  or  diminishing  continents.  Science 
las  broken  forever  the  rest  men  once  felt  in  sensuous  facts,  and 
las  infused  into  modem  thought  an  eagerness  to  get  within  to 
he  realities  ;  and  this  new  zest  she  can  never  satisfy.  Provi- 
lence  has  used  the  results  of  his  labors  as  means  of  exciting  a 
;hir8t  which  revelation  alone  can  appease. 

What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  the  apparent  facts  of  nature, 
s  true  also  of  the  apparent  causes  there.  A  very  large  pro- 
>ortion  of  scientific  men  do  indeed  still  seek  for  causes  in  mat- 
er and  material  facts,  and  hope  at  every  step  of  increased 
)ower  of  observation  or  enlarged  views  of  facts  to  put  their 
land  upon  causes  ;  but  at  every  step  too  the  grasp  is  eluded ; 
md  some  of  the  greatest  of  observers  and  philosophers  of  na- 
ure  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  this  world  is  the  plane  of 
ifiects,  and  that  causes  must  be  sought  on  a  higher  plane  of  ex- 
stence.  I  once  heard  a  group  of  physico-philosophers  discuss- 
ng  this  veiy  subject,  and  when  some  one  suggested  that  after 
ill  we  never  reached  a  real  cause  in  nature,  one  of  them  an- 
swered, *'  Yes,  it  is  not  the  fox  but  the  chase  we  are  after." 

These  new  intellectual  habits,  namely,  sincerity  and  devotion 
to  the  actual  fact  or  law  of  nature,  rejection  of  self-derived  the- 
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ones  and  fancies  and  human  assumption,  and  the  intense  effort 
to  get  behind  appearances,  have  brought  about,  or  are  bringing 
about,  a  new  form  of  mind,  a  new  intellectual  condition.  And 
this  change  of  mind  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  one  of  those  great 
changes  which  is  preparing  men  to  receive  the  new  revelation 
of  spiritual  truth. 

What  the  outer  world  is  to  natural  science,  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  to  spiritual  knowledge.      The  highest  use  of  language, 
that  for  which  we  may  say  it  was  principally  given  to  man,  is 
to  enable  him  to  hear  the  spoken  thought  of  God.     But  this 
very  language  is  formed  from  names  of  external  things  and  ex- 
pressions which  have  originated  in  external  delights,  necessities^ 
and  ideas ;  it  is  principally  a  language  of  things  and  events  o 
this  world. 

The  outer  world  supplies  the  form  in  which  truth  comin 
from  within  and  above  reaches  the  mind  of  man.     So,  too,  in 
tercourse  with  the  outer  world  gives  to  the  mind  the  form  an 
habits  which  render  it  capable  of  dwelling  upon  and  approprL 
ating  the  truths  God  has  addressed  to  it  in  the  Word. 

Now  in  the  New  Church,  truth  has  taken  a  new  form.  It  \^ 
infinitely  more  complete  than  any  revealed  heretofore.  It  pre- 
sents a  perfect  philosophy  of  causes,  a  perfect  science  of  spin 
ual  facts.  Indeed,  the  opened  Word  now  offers  to  the  mind 
plane  of  truth  as  wide-spread,  as  full,  as  detailed,  and  as  com 
plete,  as  the  broad  world  of  natural  facts  and  laws  spread  ou'  -^^ 
under  it.  To  receive  this  revelation  of  the  inner  meaning  o  "^^^ 
God's  Word,  the  mind  needs  a  different  training  from  tha'  -^^ 
which  was  fitted  to  prepare  it  to  accept  the  few  general  spirituaT  ^^•^ 
principles  which  have  constituted  the  whole  common  stock  or*^^* 
religious  truth  since  the  childhood  of  the  race. 

The  Christian  Church  asked  men  to  accept  certain  doctrines  ^  » 
the  New  Church  asks  men  to  study  her  truths :  the  Christiai^'  ^ 
Church  presented  a  few  simple  statements ;  the  New  Churcl 
opens  to  view  whole  systems  upon  systems  of  truth,  —  a  scienc 
and  philosophy  of  religion.  And  it  is  because  of  this  new  open 
ing  of  the  Word,  that  the  world  is  opened  anew.  It  is  because 
God  wishes  man  to  rise  above  the  appearances  of  the  letter  of  Hij 
Word,  that  He  is  leading  us  within  series  after  series  of  ap]>ear 
ances  in  nature.     And  because  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  ne 
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ince  and  philosophy  of  spiritual  things  with  zeal  and  devo- 
1,  and  a  sincerity  that  discards  self-derived  inventions,  and  all 
imption  of  pride  of  intellect,  He  is  training  men  to  corre- 
nding  efforts  on  the  plane  of  natural  science. 
The  results  of  the  discipline  from  the  study  of  nature  are  not 
fined  to  the  student,  but  they  affect  the  mental  condition 
society  at  large.     It  is  not  necessary,  however  useful  it  may 

that  the  student  and  teacher  of  New  Church  philosophy  and 
mce  should  be  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  a  scientific 
n  :  for  he  may  accept  from  scientific  men  the  best  fruits  of 
ir  labors,  namely,  their  intellectual  sincerity  or  devotion  to 
t ;  their  holding  their  own  and  all  human  inventions,  theories, 
1  ideas  in  abeyance ;  their  readiness  to  recognize  that  what 
ms  most  true  may  be  apparent,  and  their  effort  to  get  he- 
ld the  appearance. 

These  intellectual  virtues  are  also  encouraged  by  other  pur- 
ts,  but  I  think  the  natural  sciences  have  been  most  instru- 
ntal  in  establishing  them  among  men.  And  partly  on  this 
ount  there  has  grown  up,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  confidence 

only  in  the  facts  of  science,  but  in  its  methods  and  habits 
study ;  so  much  so,  that  whenever  religious  dogmas  are  op- 
ed to  the  results  of  scientific  research,  they  are  received  with 
ition  and  held  in  doubt,  if  not  utterly  rejected  ;  and  no  con- 
aation  or  illustration  carries  with  it  so  much  weight  as  that 
)rded  by  these  same  results. 

S^ow  we  in  the  New  Church,  we  teachers  of  the  heavenly 
tlis,  can  carry  the  same  weight  with  our  teachings.  We  can 
to  the  Word  with  all  the  confidence,  and  apply .  to  it  the 
hful  research  and  industry  of  the  student  of  nature ;  we 
L  attain  there  truths  as  full,  as  broad,  as  devoted,  and  as  eer- 
ily established  as  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  on  the 
rer  plane  of  nature.  The  Lord's  Word  is  a  field  of  research 
initely  broader  and  deeper,  infinitely  more  satisfactory  than 
J  earth,  though  it  be  His  own  work.  In  the  Word  we  are  at- 
ning  realities,  while  in  the  world  of  nature  at  best  we  pass 
m  appearance  to  appearance. 

Is  it  ever  excusable  then  in  the  New  Church  teacher  to 
ngle  with  truths  from  the  Word  the  chaff  of  his  own  or 
other's   self-derived  opinions,  fancies,  or  theories  ?    shall  he 
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ever  call  away  his  hearer's  mind  from  the  Divine  treasures  of 
the  opened  Word,  to  the  fascinating  wealth  of  worldly  facts  and 
principles  ?  shall  he  fill  np  the  gaps  of  his  knowledge  of  spiritual 
truths  with  what  he  may  invent  or  derive  from  without?  or 
shall  he  present  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  Word,  as  pure 
as  the  clean,  unadulterated  facts  of  the  student  of  nature  ? 

In  comparing  the  study  of  natural  science  at  its  source,  — 
nature,  with  the  study  of  spiritual  truth  at  its  source,  —  the 
Word,  I  have  called  to  view  certain  habits  or  states  of  mind 
common  to  the  two  planes  of  intellectual  effort.  But  intellect- 
ual labor  alone  cannot  secure  progress  in  the  study  of  spiritual 
truth  ;  no  amount  of  mere  research  and  industry  can  attain  to 
any  full  perception  and  familiarity  with  the  internal  meaning  of 
the  Word.  They  are  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  to  receive 
spiritual  truths,  and  retain  and  give  form  to  them,  and  express 
them  ;  but  the  truths  themselves  are  like  objects  in  darkness  or 
dim  twilight,  until  light  from  heaven  flows  in  through  the  in- 
teriors of  the  mind  and  shines  upon  them ;  and  the  way  of  the 
inflowing  of  this  light  is  closed  until  the  mind  itself  is  fully 
prepared  by  purification  to  bear  such  illumination.  Here,  then, 
comes  in  an  entirely  new  element,  sharply  distinguishing  the 
study  of  the  Word  from  the  study  of  the  world,  namely,  re- 
generation. It  is  true  we  can  so  far  separate  the  understanding 
from  the  unregenerate  affections  as  to  grasp  some  generals,  and 
some  details  of  religious  philosophy  and  doctrine,  but  even 
these  are  constantly  eluding  the  memory  of  such  a  mind,  and 
shrinking  into  insignificance  before  the  haughty,  self-asserting, 
towering  interests  of  the  world.  To  come  into  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  spiritual  truths,  to  perceive  their  true  signifi- 
cance, to  hold  them  fresh  and  living  in  thought,  to  realize  their 
certainty  and  relative  importance,  and  to  see  their  connection 
and  unity  ;  in  short,  to  become  spiritually  intelligent,  we  must 
see  the  truths  of  the  Word  in  their  own  proper  light,  that  light 
which  flows  down  from  heaven  into  the  mind  when  purified  by 
the  habit  of  casting  out  evils  of  motive,  purpose,  or  thought,  be- 
cause they  are  sins  against  God. 
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EARLY    BELIEF    IN    THE    SPIRITUAL    SENSE    OF 

SCRIPTURE. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Neander's  "  History  of  the  Church," 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  and  especially 
of  Origen,  their  greatest  man.  They  saw  as  distinctly  as  we  do, 
tlie  absolute  necessity  for  a  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word.  They 
saw  too  that  it  must  be  founded  on  the  analogy  between  the 
Works  and  the  Word  of  God,  as  two  forms  or  modes  in  which 
He  who  was  perfect  and  essential  Unity  manifested  Himself. 

We  quote  from  Neander :  — 

"  Thus  he  (Origen)  says :  *  All  which  is  here  called  the  Word  of 
God  is  a  revelation  of  the  incarnate,  and  —  in  regard  to  His  divine 
essence  —  the  self-renouncing  divine  Word.  Hence  we  see  the  Word 
of  Grod  on  earth  when  He  became  man  under  a  human  form  ;  for,  in 
the  Scriptures  the  Word  continually  becomes  flesh,  in  order  to  dwell 
among  us.  But  when  we  have  leaned  qu  the  bosom  of  the  incarnate 
Word,  and  are  able  to  follow  Him  as  He  goes  up  into  the  high  moun- 
tain, then  we  shall  say  we  have  seen  His  glory.  Such  is  the  transfig- 
uration of  Scripture  for  all  who,  from  a  vivid  communion  with  Christ, 
rise  with  HiQi,  and  learn  to  understand  its  spirit.' '' 

He  went  upon  the  principle  of  an  analogy  between  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  work  of  God,  and  the  whole  creation,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  t)ie  same  divine  Author.  Again,  on  the  next  page, 
Neander  says:  — 

"  How  full  Origen's  faith  was  that  a  divine  spirit  breathes  through 
the  whole  of  Scripture,  and  how  firmly  convinced  that  it  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  exercise  of  an  humble,  believing  temper  of  mind,  is 
beautifully  set  forth  in  the  following  words  :  '  Man  must  believe  that 
not  one  tittle  of  Holy  Scripture  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for 
He  who  said  to  man,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty,"  will 
be  much  less  likely  Himself  to  say  any  thing  that  is  empty ;  for  the 
prophets  receive  what  they  say  out  of  His  fullness :  ail  therefore 
breathes  this  fullness ;  and  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  prophets,  in 
the  law,  or  in  the  gospel,  which  does  not  fiow  out  thereof.  That  breath 
may  be  felt  by  those  who  have  eyes  to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the 
divine  fullness,  ears  to  hear  them,  and  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savor 
which  they  diffuse.' " 

This  whole  school,  and  Origen  most  of  all,  had  the  most 
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earnest  desire  to  discover  this  spiritual  sense,  and  devoted  to  this 
purpose  much  time  and  vast  labor ;  and  they  were  very  able  men. 
And  yet  they  wholly  failed.  No  one  interpretation  did  they 
give  which  was  generally  received  in  their  own  time  or  in  any 
subsequent  age.  To  a  New  Church  man  who  studies  their  in- 
terpretations, the  reason  is  obvious.  They  lack  system,  order, 
and  coherence.  They  appear  to  be  arbitrary  and  conjectural. 
And  they  may  be  useful  to  us,  in  the  proof  they  oflfer  that  all 
attempts  to  discover  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  were  neces- 
sarily ineffectual,  until  the  revelation  of  that  science  of  corre- 
spondence, that  system  of  Truth,  which  embraces  in  its  scope 
idl  created  existence.  By  the  application  of  this  science,  the 
interpretation  of  every  passage  becomes  not  only  a  help  to  eveiy 
other,  but  a  standard  and  test  for  its  accuracy.  And  all  nat- 
ural science  or  knowledge  comes  in  aid  of  all  spiritual  knowl- 
edge, for  the  very  reason  that  all  natural  things  are  but  the 
ultimates  and  effects,  and  therefore  the  symbols,  of  spiritual 
things. 

All  through  the  religious  world,  every  day  brings  evidence 
that  pious  believers,  alarmed  at  the  attacks  upon  Scripture,  and 
troubled  if  not  clouded  by  them,  are  looking  after  a  spiritual 
sense  which  these  assaults  cannot  reach.  We  think  it  will  not 
be  long  before  there  is  as  general  and  earnest  a  desire  for  this 
sense  as  there  was  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  And  now  this 
desire  will  find  the  means  of  gi*atification  given  to  it  far  beyond 
any  thing  that  has  ever  been  hoped  for.  T.  P. 


TRANSITION  STATE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD; 
THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SECOND  COMING  OF  THE 
LORD. 

The  human  race  is  passing  through  states  and  changes  of  a 
religious  character  and  quality  such  as  have  never  before  been 
known  ;  such  as  no  other  age  could  have  experienced,  and 
nothing  could  have  produced  but  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  performance  of  the  last  judgment,  and  a  new  and 
liberating  influx,  from  the  Holy  Word  and  the  spiritual  world, 
into  the  mental  sphere  of  just  such  a  people. 
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This  new  influx  restores  man  to  a  state  of  equilibrium ;  so 
hat  he  can  act  in  freedom  according  to  reason.  For  when,  by 
he  last  judgment,  the  Lord  removed  from  before  men's  minds 
he  cloud  of  evil  spirits,  and  subdued  and  controlled  the  hells, 
Lnd  thus  liberated  man  on  earth  from  a  degree  of  spiritual  bond- 
ige  which  threatened  his  destruction,  then  the  revealed  spiritual 
ruth  of  the  Word,  explaining  the  literal  sense  and  its  doctrines, 
»laced  man  in  a  condition  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the  Word 
n  freedom,  by  its  own  revealed  light,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
idapt  his  mind  to  the  truth,  and  the  truth  to  his  understanding 
md  common  sense  of  what  is  right,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

Men  can,  therefore,  feel  free  to  abandon  any  system  of  relig- 
on,  and  go  where  truth  seems  to  lead.  For  this  new  light  can 
ear  down  old  systems  and  build  up  new  ones.  It  commenced 
he  work  of  making  all  things  new  more  than  a  century  ago. 
^t  that  time,  when  the  Lord  again  revealed  Himself,  in  the 
spiritual  sense  of  His  Word,  the  Church  which  He  established 
It  His  first  coming,  was  consummated  by  the  falsification  of  the 
loctrines  which  the  Lord  had  taught  it ;  so  that  its  people  had 
lost  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  of  themselves,  of  the  origin 
>f  evil,  and  the  process  of  regeneration ;  having,  from  the  time 
)f  the  ^^  dark  ages,"  gradually  changed  their  faith  and  practice, 
antil  they  had  established  a  system  of  doctrines  and  a  ^^  plan  of 
salvation  "  of  an  entirely  difierent  character  from  any  the  Lord 
had  taught  it. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  Word  of  life.  For  the  Truth  of  the  Word  was  lost  to  the 
mnds  of  men.  He  came  to  restore  it,  in  its  doctrines,  its  spirit, 
ind  its  life,  to  the  understandings  and  hearts  of  men,  for  their 
regeneration.  Therefore  He  loosed  the  seals,  opened  the  Book, 
md  came  forth  as  that  Word  in  its  Light  and  Life,  as  ex- 
plained by  Himself  through  His  servant  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

And  now,  standing  where  we  can  look  back  and  see  the  re- 
ligious world,  at  the  time  of  this  advent,  in  their  dark  state, 
irithout  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  or  the  moon  of 
Bdth,  or  the  stars  of  true  spiritual  knowledge  ;  groping  in  the 
darkness  of  a  blind  ^^  faith  alone  "  in  a  vicarious  sacrifice, 
which  men  believed  saved  them  by  the  pardon  of  the  penalty 
of  their  sins   through  firee  grace,  leaving  them  still  depraved 

VOL.  XL.  87 
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but  justified  sinners^  let  us  glance  at  the  effects  which  this 
second  coming  has  produced  in  the  religious  state  and  character 
of  the  world. 

Looking  back  then  only  one  hundred  and  nine  years,  we  see 
the  Christian  Church,  at  that  time,  immersed  in  such  darkness 
that  it  could  not  see  that  simple  teaching  of  the  Lord  which  de- 
clares that,  by  repenting  of  their  sins,  believing  in  Him  as  God 
manifest,  and  keeping  the  commandments,  men  would  be  re- 
generated and  prepared  for  heaven.  Simple  as  this  truth  is,  and 
clearly  as  it  may  be  seen  to  teach  the  only  way  to  heaven,  and 
to  be  plainly  taught  in  the  very  letter  of  the  Gospel,  yet  the 
people  of  the  church  of  that  day  had  so  completely  "  made  the 
commandments  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions,"  and 
become  so  blinded  to  the  true  way  of  life,  that  they  could  not 
see  this  simple  mode  of  regeneration.  Nor  could  it  be  given 
to  them  without  a  new  revelation  of  it,  quickened  and  sustained 
by  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word. 

And  though  that  revelation  was  made  more  than  a  century 
ago,  and  the  true  way  of  life  was  made  plain,  and  a  way  was 
opened,  by  means  of  the  judgment,  to  help  men,  through  a 
better  influx,  to  be  more  free  to  reason  upon,  and  to  under- 
stand, doctrines  and  duties,  yet  so  confirmed  was  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  tri-personal  system  of  doctrines,  that  even  now, 
after  all  the  members  then  living  have  passed  into  the  spiritual 
world,  that  church  as  a  body,  in  all  its  branches,  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  revealed  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  the  Divine  Hu- 
manity, and  the  shunning  of  evils  and  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments  as  the  conditions  of  pardon  and  the  way  of  life. 

But  notwithstanding  the  conservative  nature  of  that  church, 
as  to  its  outwardly  professed  creeds,  yet  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  demands  a  reason  for  its  faith,  and  the  new  spirit 
of  freedom,  which  prompts  men  to  think  for  themselves,  have 
entered  its  mysterious  sphere,  and  like  the  silent  leaven  hid  in 
the  meal,  have  affected  the  entire  body,  not  in  building  it  up  as 
a  body,  not  in  uniting  and  combining  its  members  in  their  relig- 
ious principles,  but  in  dividing  them  in  their  views  and  feel- 
ings. For  the  new  and  liberating  influx  has  operated,  not  so 
much  in  working  out  a  regeneration  from  the  internal  mind,  as 
in  creating  an  inquiry  in  the  external  mind,  in  the  plane  of  naft- 
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ural  reason  and  common  sense,  asking  for  digestible  food,  and 
iaspiring  freedom  enough,  in  many,  to  look  aboat  for  it. 

Thus  the  entire  body,  in  all  its  branches,  is  being  thrown  into 
mental  confusion.  Men  are  going  from  branch  to  branch,  to 
find  some  more  satisfactory  way ;  and  some  are  going  back  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mother.  The  branches  are  dividing  and 
subdividing  into  new  organizations  of  various  views.  And 
many  are  leaving  the  tri-personal  faith  and  establishing  new  re- 
ligious systems,  and  are  drawing  into  their  sphere  many  from 
the  world,  having  large  meetings  and  Sunday-schools,  and 
teaching  an  entirely  different  system  of  religion.  Hence  the 
large  and  increasing  bodies  of  Liberalists,  Rationalists,  Spiritists, 
Mormons,  and  others,  of  many  shades  of  character. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  effect  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord, 
when  looked  at  only  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  has  been  great. 
And  the  change,  henceforth,  must  be  still  more  rapid.  For  the 
day  of  whys  and  wherefores  having  more  fully  come,  the  day 
of  true  mental  science  and  philosophy,  of  liberal  feeling,  free 
thought,  and  new  light,  —  therefore,  mystery  will  no  longer 
satisfy  the  thinking  mind.  The  liberated  soul  is  asking  for 
light.     The  thirsty  spirit  is  calling  for  water. 

Here  and  there  a  person  of  this  class  is  receiving  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church.  But  the  prejudices  of  most  of  them  against 
Swedenborg  are  so  strong  and  deeply  rooted,  that  but  very  few 
of  them  will  look  at  these  doctrines.  Therefore  those  of  them 
who  have  given  up  the  tri-personal  system,  have  very  generally 
lost  their  &ith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  and  in  the  Bible  as  God's 
Word.  Thus  most  of  the  dissenters  from  the  old  doctrines  have 
in  this  respect  become  skeptical.  The  reason  is,  they  suppose 
the  Bible  teaches  those  doctrines,  and  they  do  not  yet  see  what  it 
does  teach.  So  much  learning  and  talent  having  been  exhausted 
in  their  favor,  so  many  elaborate  commentaries  having  been 
written  to  explain  them,  all  the  principal  Christian  bodies  every- 
where so  long  sustaining  them,  and  the  great  leading  decision  of 
those  bodies  still  being  that  the  tri-personal  doctrines  are  what 
the  Bible  emphatically  teaches ;  therefore,  when  the  day  of  free- 
dom of  thought  comes  to  a  man,  and  he  begins  to  think  ration- 
ally for  himself,  and  to  see,  from  sound  reason,  that  such  doc- 
trines are  contrary  to  common  righteousness  and  true  justice. 
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and  could  not  come  from  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Ooodness,  it  is 
then  very  easy  and  natural  for  him,  without  further  light  on  the 
subject,  to  give  up  also  with  the  false  doctrines,  the  Divinity  oF 
the  Bible  which  he  supposes  teaches  them ;  and  with  these  he 
lets  go,  also,  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.    And  this  is 
the  more  readily  done  from  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  other 
strange  and  mysterious  things  said  in  the  Bible,  which  he  thinks 
never  can  be  understood,  and  which  he  blindly  assented  to  while 
his  faith  was  blind,  but  which  he  now  cannot  believe  to  be  Di- 
vine Wisdom.     Now  nothing  short  of  the  Revelation  of  the 
spiritual  sense  and  true  doctrines  of  the  Word  can  restore  it 
to  the  confidence  and  reverence  of  such  minds,  and  save  the 
human  race  on  earth  from  darkness  and  death. 

Thus,  exclusive  of  the  few  who  are  receiving  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  Word,  we  see  in  the  great  mass  of  religious  people, 
outside  of  the  tri-personal  church,  a  disbelief  in  the  Bible  as 
God's  Word,  and  in  Christ  as  God.  While  those  within  that 
church  who  are  not  receiving  either  the  spiritual  sense  or  true 
doctrines,  are  either  still  immersed  in  the  darkness  of  their  mys* 
terious  dogmas,  or  are  gradually  emerging  from  the  denser  mys' 
tery  into  the  twilight  of  a  natural  religion  of  justice  and  morality, 
and  silently  tending  towards  the  same  skepticism  which  their 
outside  neighbors  have  reached. 

Now  this  peculiar  state  and  condition  of  the  religious  world 
stands  before  us  as  the  general  religious  efiect  of  the  Lord's 
second  coming  as  the  Divine  Truth  into  the  mental  sphere  of 
the  civilized  and  religious  portions  of  the  world,  during  die  first 
century  of  that  advent.  And  herein  we  see  that  as  men,  in 
their  freedom,  are  turned  away  from  the  Word  by  the  falsities 
of  the  old  doctrines,  they  seek  light  somewhere  else. 

Hence  the  paradoxical  fact  is  explained  and  the  reason  seen 
why  the  new-coming  Divine  Light  and  Life  and  Power,  which 
give  men  new  freedom  of  will  and  understanding,  should  be 
the  means  of  turning  them  against  the  very  Divinity  which 
frees  and  sustains  them ;  or  why  the  very  Light  which  comes  to 
establish  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Word,  and  which  gives 
men  freedom  to  receive  and  use  it,  should  dispose  so  large  and 
intelligent  a  body  of  religious  people,  as  is  found  in  the  respect- 
able liberalists  of  the  day,  to  disbeUeve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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as  God,  and  in  the  Bible  as  God's  Word.  It  is  because  they 
suppose  the  Bible  teaches  the  old  false  doctrines,  and  that  the 
new  light  they  see  comes  from  the  accumulating  stock  of  hu- 
man wisdom  and  experience.  This  Rationalism  will  have  its 
day  and  do  its  work.  And  then  it  will  be  superseded  by  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  Holy  Word  ;  and  proud  man  will  descend 
from  his  throne  of  self-wisdom  to  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

From  all  this,  it  may  seem  to  some  that  the  Christian  world 
is  in  a  worse  condition  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  has  greatly  improved  in  general  science,  men- 
tal action,  rational  inquiry,  and  natural  charity. 

The  doubts  and  fears,  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  old 
sects,  and  the  starting  up  of  new  ones  ;  the  bold  expressions  of 
distinguished  individuals  upon  all  matters  of  religious  faith  and 
life ;  the  general  efforts  for  moral  reform,  for  elevating  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  world,  all  expressly  declare  that  a  new  religious  age 
has  commenced,  and  a  more  general  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong  is  being  felt.  There  is  also  manifested  a  new,  bold,  free, 
and  earnest  state  of  rational  religious  inquiry,  in  such  an  inde- 
pendence and  activity  of  mind  as  have  never  before  been 
known.     The  religious  world  is  fairly  waked  up. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  freedom  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ac- 
tion which  this  new  age  inspires,  is  letting  loose  before  the 
world  all  the  viler  passions  of  the  race,  so  that  every  shade  of 
character,  even  the  most  gross,  is  brought  distinctly  out  to  view. 
And  many  are  becoming  so  hardened  in  their  depraved  indul- 
gences, that  their  evil  propensities  are  looked  upon  by  them  as 
good  religious  qualities,  given  to  be  enjoyed ;  and  they  boldly 
declare  that  evil  is  only  undeveloped  good. 

But  the  coming  of  the  Lord  has  not  created  these  depravities. 
They  were  in  the  human  heart  before.  The  new  state  of  things 
has  only  exposed  them.  And  this  exposure  will  have  its  use. 
For  tlie  open  indulgence  of  these  evils  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  must  follow,  will  not  only  show  to  the  thinking 
world  the  striking  contrast  between  virtue  and  vice,  but  will 
the  sooner  bring  the  disorderly  course  to  a  crisis.  For  when 
men  will  not  break  off  from  their  sins  when  they  might,  the 
Lord  permits  them  to  go  on  in  them,  until  they  are  no  longer 
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endarable.  And  when  that  time  comes,  those  who  practice 
them  will  either  give  them  up  and  reform  their  lives,  or  perish 
from  the  earth  by  means  of  plagues  or  pestilences,  that  a  better 
state  of  things  may  follow. 

Such  is  the  common  course  which  the  Divine  Providence 
permits  with  free  people,  who  wilfully  persist  in  breaking  His 
laws  against  the  light ;  and  thus  multitudes,  at  sundry  times, 
have  been  swept  off  by  plagues. 

This  is  an  age  when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  abroad 
in  the  earth,  in  a  most  striking  manner.  And  they  will  be  con- 
tinued until  every  thing  is  weighed  and  measured  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  truth  and  righteousness.  For  there  is  nothing  hid  that 
shall  not  be  made  known. 

Now  nothing  but  the  Light  and  Life  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
can  reach  and  remove  the  direful  evils  of  the  age,  and  restore 
order  and  peace  on  earth.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  church 
possessed  of  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  Word,  purity 
of  life,  strength  of  character,  and  high  standing  in  science  and 
knowledge,  as  to  be  readily  regarded  by  the  intelligent  world 
as  the  true  exponent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the  sure 
repository  where  its  genuine  doctrines  are  to  be  found  and 
defended.  A.  S. 


BIBLE  NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  revision  of  our 
present  current  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  may  easily  be 
shown  that  no  portion  of  our  common  version  needs  this  re- 
vision more  than  the  translation  of  words  belonging  to  Natural 
History  —  using  this  clumsy  term  to  denote  all  that  pertains  to 
objects  of  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  portion  of  Scripture  wherein  unques- 
tionable accuracy  of  translation  is  more  difHcult,  I  had  almost 
said,  hopeless,  of  attainment.  Yet  the  extreme  importance  of 
such  accuracy  must  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  would  know 
and  use  the  Science  of  Correspondence.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  sooner  or  later  the  Divine  Providence  will  vouchsafe  that 
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precision  of  knowledge  in  the  particulars  referred  to,  which  is 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  Word. 

The  purpose  of  the, present  article  is  to  advance  that  knowl- 
edge, in  some  slight  degree,  at  least,  by  showing,  succinctly, 
the  inaccuracies  of  our  translation  ;  the  necessity  for  a  constant 
recurrence  to  and  examination  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
writers  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  A  future 
article,  perhaps,  may  give  the  history  and  present  state  of  bib» 
lical  literature  and  information  upon  this  range  of  topics. 

The  number  of  separate  objects  belonging  to  Natural  History 
that  are  named  throughout  our  Bible  (including  the  Apocrypha 
and  the  books  usually  considered  canonical),  is  between  six  and 
seven  hundred. 

Of  these  hundreds  of  names  the  case  is  as  follows :  ^  — 

1.  Only  about  half  are  translated  uniformly  by  the  same 
English  word  throughout,  that  is,  in  only  about  one  half  is  the 
same  English  word  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  or  Greek  word. 

2.  Some  fifty  well  known  objects,  with  well  known  English 
names,  are  not  named  at  all  in  our  version,  though  mentioned  in 
the  original. 

3.  In  scores,  perhaps  hundreds  of  cases,  different  English 
words  are  used  in  different  places  to  translate  the  same  original 
word ;  and,  vice  veraUj  the  same  English  word  is  used  in  as 
many  cases  to  translate  different  original  words. 

For  instance,  in  one  case  the  same  English  word,  locust^  is 
used  to  translate  ten  different  Hebrew  words  ;  in  another  case, 
thorn  is  the  translation  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  two  cases 
(brier  and  bull)j  one  English  word  does  duty  for  seven  different 
Hebrew  words ;  in  three  cases  (lion^  ostrich^  owl)^  for  six ;  in 
five  cases  (worm^  spices^  fy^  fine  linen^  9old)y  for  five  ;  in  eight 
cases  (jadder^  crimson^  goat^  horse^  marble^  ointment^  serpent^ 
vylture^^  for  four ;  in  three  cases  (swallow^  thistlej  weedi)^  for 
three  ;  and  in  some  thirty-five  and  more  cases  (namely,  a^gate^ 
almond^  beasts^  bramble^   cockatrice^  cormorant^  crane^  crystal^ 

1  These  facts  ars  taken  chiefly  from  a  work  entitled  a  CompUU  Index  to  the  Naiurai 
HUtory  of  the  Bible^  prepared  by  the  writer  and  published  in  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks's 
Explanatory  BibU  AtlaSy  imp.  8vo.  Boston,  1847.  Though  not  so  stated  in  that  work, 
it  was  prepared,  like  the  Gazetteer  of  the  same  work,  with  a  view  to  and  belief  in  the 
Science  of  Correspondence.  Yet  the  writer  has  never  heard  of  a  New  Churchman 
who  has  seen,  much  less  osed  it. 
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diamond^  fitches^  flag^  Jh/j  juniper ^  Knen^  moth^  mulei^  nettles^ 
nuts^  odars^  sweet  odors^  paper-reed^  peacock^  pearls^  pine-ire^^ 
pulse^  purpky  ruMeSy  ruah^  snail^  soap^  spider^  swift  beasUj  wiUM 
goaty  wiUoWy  and  others),  our  English  translation  is  the  sam.^ 
for  two  entirely  different  Hebrew  words  of  known  differen't; 
meaning. 

4.  The  words  cockatrice^  satyrsy  dragons^  and  some  add  tm^ — 
corUy  though  the  writer  believes  in  the  existence  of  this  animaJl^ 
in  Thibet,  at  least, —  are  names  of  fabulous  animals,  yet  ihi^y 
represent  animals  that  are  real  in  Hebrew. 

5.  To  enumerate  some  other  confused  translations :  — 

Hay  is  twice  spoken  of  in  our  Bible,  but  hay  is  never  mad.^ 
in  the  East,  nor  in  other  hot  countries ;  the  Hebrew  word 
translated,  khatsyry  is  twice  translated  hay^  twice  grasSj  am 
once  leek  / 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  instances  wher* 
the  Hebrew  word  is  translated  by  two,  or  three,  and  even 
different  English  words  in  different  places  I  thus :  — 

^Arob  is  translated  eight  different  ways ;  generally,  fly  orfli 

Shamyr  is  translated  adamant^  Ezek.  iii.  9 ;  Zech.  vii.  12 
and  diamond^  Jer.  xvii.  1. 

Ayt  is  translated  (in  Genesis,  Job,  Isaiah  xviii.  6)  fowl;  i 
Jer.  xii.  9,  bird;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  11 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4,  rightljr 
ravenous  birds^  as  it  means  birds  of  prey^  literally  rushers  o 
pouncers. 

Atad  is  translated  bramble^  at  Judg.  ix.  14,  15 ;  thorny  Ps-^ 
Iviii.  9 ;  but  probably  means  specifically  the  ononis  spinosa  o^ 
Palestine. 

Botheniy  translated  juniper  in  three  places,  is  no  doubt  th^ 
Arabic  retem  of  the  desert  south  of  Judea,  that  is,  the  broonm 
planty  or  plantagenet. 

Khemah  is  translated  (Gen.  xviii.  8,  etc.)  buttery  but  means 
curdSy  as  butter  is  not  used  in  the  East  except  as  medicine,  and 
then  in  a  liquid  state ;  its  place  being  supplied  by  curds  or  olive 
oil.     The  three  different  words  translated  cheese  mean  curds. 

Teleq  is  translated  twice  canker-wormy  and  twice  caterpillar^ 
different  animals ;  as  the  movement  of  one  is  by  spanning  and 
of  the  other  by  a  waving  motion,  on  account  of  difference  of 
structure  and  habits. 


Iltt^ 
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Kkam/l  18  also  translated  ecUerpUlar,  and  locuit  tool  It 
neans  a  lOcust  not  yet  winged,  a  bruchus. 

Unshemeth  is  an  agnatic  bird  apparently,  Lev.  xi.  18 ;  Dent. 
dv.  16,  where  it  is  translated  swan  ;  at  Lev.  xi.  80,  however, 
t  is  translated  mole  ;  but  is  probably  the  chamdeon. 

Khoakky  which  means  the  strong^  translated  chameleon  at  Lev. 
i.  30,  is  a  large  lizard,  probably  the  guaral^  three  feet  eight 
aches  long. 

Tsiphont/y  or  tsephaay  is  translated  cochairice^  which  of  course 
;  is  not,  as  there  is  no  such  animal,  and  also  serpent;  but 
pinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  Hebrew  means  aspic^  regulus^ 
ydra^  hemarrhoosj  basilisk^  or  viper!  Miserable  room  for  a 
hoice,  certainly. 

Qerath  is  translated  crystal^  frosty  and  ice^  in  three  places  each  ; 
nd  zekukith^  which  is  also  translated  crystal^  is  probably  glass^ 
8  the  Septuagint  translate  it. 

Shakhaphj  translated  cuckoo^  is  probably  the  sea-^lL 

Aelehj  translated  elm  and  oak^  is  probably  neither,  but  the 
erehirvth^  the  turpentine^tree. 

Anaqah^  translated /arre^,  is  doubtless  the  gecko  lizard. 

But  amidst  these  mistakes,  our  translators  have  given  us  the 
xact  translations  of  the  four  words  for  fig  ;  thus,  taenah  is  the 
g  in  general ;  debelah  is  a  lump  of  dried  figs  of  commerce, 
rhich  ripen  in  August,  and  are  dried  for  sale ;  pag  is  the  un- 
ipe  or  green  fig;  and  bikkerah  is  the  "  first  ripe  fig,"  the  early 
^,  which  ripens  towards  the  end  of  June,  is  purple  or  whitish 
nd  pulpy,  and  the  most  delicious.  All  these  distinctions  are 
oted  in  our  Bible. 

Ketos^  translated  whale  at  Matt.  xii.  40,  is  only  the  Greek 
eneric  term  for  a  ^^  large  fish,'*  or  order  of  fishes  ;  and  thus  is 
le  exact  translation  of  dag  gadoly  ^^  great  fish,"  as  the  animal 
Uuded  to  is  called  in  Jonah  i.  17.  This  unfortunate  transla- 
on  of  "  whale  "  has  given  origin  to  many  needless  and  igno- 
tnt  gibes  and  girds  from  infidels,  at  the  "  Bible  stories." 

Qetsakh,  translated  ^^Ae«,  is  the  fennel^  whose  black  seeds  are 
crinkled  on  cakes ;  but  kitssemeth^  also  translated  fitchesy  Exod. 
''.  9 ;  is  translated  rye  at  Exod.  ix.  32 ;  and  Is.  xxviii.  25 ; 
''hereas  it  is  neither,  but  the  spelt, 

Suph  is  translated  flag  and  weeds. 
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PishUhj  translated  ,^02;,  is  cotton.  ^ 

Tsippour  is  translated /ou^Z,  bird^  and  sparrow  ;  and  the  word 
fowl  (a  Saxon  word,  meaning  any  fiier)^  is  applied  by  our 
translators  to  insects  as  well  as  birds,  even  rapacious  ones,  like 
ayt ;-  while  they  translate  barburim^  1  Kings  iy.  28,  fatted 
fotffls^  using  the  word  fowls  in  the  same  sense  as  we  now  use  it. 

Shual  is  translated /oo;,  where  it  really  means  jackal^  a  name 
unknown  to  our  version. 

Boryth^  always  translated  soap,  means  alkali^  which  is  used  as 
soap  in  the  East,  Prov.  xxv.  20  ;  Jer.  ii.  22 ;  and  nether^  ^^  efier- 
vescing,"  translated  nitre^  is  rather  the  natron  of  commerce, 
used  in  the  East  for  soap,  as  it  effervesces  with  water,  which 
nitre  does  not,  though  it  effervesces  with  acids. 

Boash  is  translated  gaU  and  poison;  it  is  rather  a  bitter, 
poisonous  plant  (not  the  gall,  which  is  animal),  and  probably 
meaning  poison  in  general,  and  specifically  the  preparations 
from  the  poppy. 

But  these  particulars  have  been  extended  beyond  the  patience 
of  readers,  perhaps,  although  the  list  is  not  half  exhausted. 
It  must  be  evident,  however,  from  what  has  been  adduced, 
that  when  such  discrepancies  exist  in  our  version,  and  in  the 
opinions  of  the  learned,  the  expositor  of  the  spiritual  sense  of 
Scripture  must  look  well  to  the  original  words,  or  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  building  on  a  basis  of  shifting  sands. 

Among  the  earliest  cultivators  of  Natural  History  on  historical 
record.  King  Solomon  must  certainly  be  classed,  for  he  could 
and  did  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for  the  collection  of  curi- 
ous natural  objects,  afforded  by  the  extensive  voyages  of  his 
partners  in  trade,  the  Tyrians,  who  sailed  east  to  Ceylon  and 
Farther  India,  and  south  to  Mozambique  in  Africa,  and  west  as 
far  as  Cornwall,  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
For  from  the  Baltic  came  amber  ;  from  Mozambique,  the  gold 
of  Ophir ;  and  from  Ceylon  or  beyond,  that  of  Parvaim.^  Com- 
pare 1  Kings  ix.  26,  x.  22.  That  these  distant  voyages  were 
not  too  much  for  the  Tyrians,  or  Sidonians,  is  rendered  prob- 
able by  the  fact  that  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  some  hundreds 
of  years  afler  Solomon,  employed  Tyrians  to  circumnavigate 
Africa,  which  they  did  by  sailing  from  the  Red  Sea  round  the 

1  Paxraim  means  **  in  front,**  **  anterior; "  that  ia,  countries  of  the  "  far  East." 
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Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  returning  to  Egypt  by  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

The  Indiamen,  or  Tarshish  ships,  brought  back  from  their 
three  years'  voyage  (2  Chron.  ix.  21)  "  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks,*' and  doubtless  other  like  curiosities.  The  Hebrew 
name  for  peacocks  is  that  still  in  use  on   the  Malabar  coast. 

These  opportunities  gave  Solomon  the  means  of  becoming 
the  earliest  lecturer  on  Natural  History  recorded,  for  in  1  Kings 
iv.  83,  34,  we  read  that  Solomon  "  ^ake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall ; "  or,  as  we  should  phrase  it  now, 
"  from  the  gigantic  pine  of  California  to  the  microscopic  lichen 
of  arctic  snows."  Solomon  "spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  ^ 

To  whom  did  he  speak  ?  Who  were  his  audience  ?  Can 
we  not  suppose,  from  ver.  34,  that  he  had  surrounded  himself 
with  curious  and  wise  men  of  his  own  and  other  lands,  some- 
what as  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  afterwards  did  in  their  Museum 
at  Alexandria  ?  ^  We  know  that  collections  of  objects  of  Natu- 
ral History  were  made  by  the  far-trading  enterprises  of  some  of 
these  Ptolemies,  and  even  menageries  gathered  at  Alexandria. 

At  Engedi,  or  "  kid-spring,"  is  an  abundant  spring  watering 
a  fertile,  sheltered  spot,  at  the  foot  of  high  cliffs,  where,  at  the 
level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  —  which  writers  compare  to  a  seething 

^  "  That  most  sublime  and  magnificent  of  all  poems,  ancient  or  modern,  the  Book  of 
Job,  proves  that  the  stud}*  of  natural  history,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world,  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  minute  attention,  in  regard  to  various  kinds  and  species;  and  the  detailed 
references  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  other  animals  that  lie  scattered  through  al- 
most every  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  especially  through  the  books  of  Psalms 
and  prophecies,  with  the  distinct  historical  notice  which  is  given  of  the  scientific  ac- 
quaintance of  Solomon  with  this  attractive  study  (1  Kings  iv.  33),  show  not  only  that 
it  was  attended  to  at  a  very  early  period,  but  that  it  was  a  very  favorite  and  fashion- 
able pursuit  for  many  ages  throughout  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.*'  —  W.  Carpenter. 

3  **  Ptolemy  Soter  kept  up  intercourse  with  Theophrastus  (pupil  of  Aristotle),  doubt- 
less for  the  sake  of  the  natural  sciences.  His  son,  Philadelphus,  himself  studied  bot- 
any with  especial  care.  This  ^nie  prince  sent  to  the  countries  of  the  South  to  search 
for  the  most  curious  natural  productions.  In  these  excursions  which  he  caused  to  be 
made  b}'  his  hunters,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  plants;  the  rarest  species  of 
animals  were  transported  to  Alexandria.  There  was  established  at  the  Museum  a 
menagerie,  which  must  have  facilitated  the  labors  of  naturalists;  it  was  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Euergetes  II.;  and  this  prince,  who  particularly  fostered  the  science 
of  natural  histor}^  kept  up  the  maintenance  of  all  sorts  of  animals  tor  the  instruction 
of  his  court."  —  J.  Matter,  Hitt.  de  PEcoU  dt  Alexandrite  r.  ii,  p.  78. 
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caldron,  —  is  a  tropical  climate.  Here  Solomon  had  a  garden 
of  exotics,  camphire,  India  saflfron,  spikenard,  etc.,  a  vineyard 
and  botanic  garden.  Compare  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6, 8  (first  clause)  ;  and 
Song  i.  14,  iv.  12,  xvi.  6,  11.  It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  Solo- 
mon, unbending  from  cares  of  state  to  visit  this  even  yet  most 
luxuriant  spot,  with  his  courtiers  and  foreign  guests,  and,  as 
they  roamed  together  delighted,  through  its  grateful  shades,  talk- 
ing with  them  "  wisely  "  of  shrubs  and  birds  and  flowers. 

The  mention  of  the  Ptolemies  leads  to  the  remark,  that  for  any 
knowledge  of  ver}'  many  of  the  Hebrew  names  in  natural  his- 
tory we  are  indebted  to  the  Septuagint  translation  made  at 
Alexandria;  and  the  history  of  its  learned  schools  shows  us 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  be  found  persons  who 
were  better,  if  at  all,  able  to  translate  such  words,  for  nowhere 
else  were  natural  history  and  science  cultivated  with  such  assid- 
uity and  opportunities  as  at  Alexandria. 

But  who  shall  translate  the  Septuagint  translators  for  usf 
For  many  of  these  names  are  lost  to  classical  as  well  as  to  ori- 
ental  lore.  Bochart,  in  his  "  Hierozoicon,"  has  probably  gathered 
all  that  could  be  got  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Dioscorides, 
^lian,  Celsius,  and  others ;  and  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  work  al- 
ready quoted,  has  given  us  all  that  Bochart  gathered.  Some- 
thing is  added  by  Harris's  Edinburgh  editors,  but  not  much  ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Russel's  "  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'' 
scarcely  a  modem  work  can  help  us. 

If  it  is  found  difficult  to  identify  classical  names  in  Natural 
History,  though  the  helps  are  so  abundant  and  the  time  less 
remote,  how  much  must  the  difficulty  be  enhanced  in  respect  to 
Bible  times.  But  we  have  access  to  a  source  of  information  in 
the  latter  case,  which  must  not  be  forgotten  or  undervalued, — I 
mean  the  Arabic  language  and  literature,  the  spoken  language 
of  the  present  people  of  the  very  localities  of  Scripture.  This 
language,  while  it  is  one  of  the  ancientest,  and  contemporary 
with  every  age  of  Bible  literature,  fortunately  never  grows  old, 
but  retains  its  earliest  words,  as  elegances,  even  in  its  "  fine 
writing  "  of  to-day.  Further,  it  is  remarkable  for  its  minute 
accuracy  in  distinguishing,  by  name,  objects  of  Natural  History, 
and  their  slightest  peculiarities  and  differences.  Into  this  lan- 
guage, too,  classical  authors  on  the  subject  were  translated,  and 
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ins   preserved,  while  Europe  was  sank   in  barbarous  ignt^ 

Indeed,  through  the  Arabic  we  have  already  corrected  or 
)nfirmed  the  identification  of  scores  of  disputed  names,  and 
ay  still  expect  similar  help.     To  cite  a  few  examples :  — 

Many  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  are  identical,  such  as  the 
unes  for  a])ple,  boar,  saifron,  and  a  long  list  of  others. 

In  Jer.  xvii.  6,  xlviii.  6,  'arou'er  is  translated  heath,  but  is 
ridently  the  Arabic  'ar'ar,  with  the  same  letters,  which  means 
wniper.  In  Lev.  xi.  39,  kholed  is  translated  toeaad,  bat  is 
vidently  the   Syriac   leholeda,   Arabic   khold,  Turkish  khuld, 

mole ;  in  all  four  languages  the  word  means  "  digger." 
n  Song  vi.  11,  gauz,  nuts,  is  the  Persian  guzy  and  Arabic 
auz,  which  mean,  specifically,  walnuta,  that  grow  in  Pales- 
ine.  As  already  remarked,  rolhem  is  translated  Juniper,  1 
lings  xix.  4 ;  and  in  Job  and  Psalms,  but  is  doubtless  the 
lantagenet,  a  kind  of  acacia,  called  retem  by  the  Arabs  on  the 
pot,  and  still  common  in  the  deserts  south  of  Beersheba  ;  and 
nder  its  scanty  shade  may  still  be  seen,  occasionally,  some 
■anderer  of  the  desert  seeking  a  precarious  shelter  from  the 
an  or  wind,  as  did  the  despairing  prophet  (1  Kings  xix.  4) 
.hen   he  fled  from  tlie  murderous  wrath  of  King  Ahab. 

To  close  with  but  one  more  instance,  raicham.  Lev.  xi.  18,  lit- 
rally  "  tender,"  "  loving,"  is  translated  gier-eagle;  mast  it  not 
«  rather  the  Arabic  rkhm,  *'  the  pitying,"  the  famous,  philopro- 
;enitive  vultitr  perenopterut,  with  broad-spread  wing,  the  com- 
lon  symbol  carved  over  the  porches  of  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian 
emples,  denoting  maternity,  the  protecting  care  of  the  deity,  or 
■Mother  Church,"  in  the  "land  shadowing  with  wings  "  of 
saiah  xviii,  1  ? 

It  is  unnecessaty  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  at  present ; 
:nough,  certainly,  has  been  brought  forward,  even  in  this  im- 
lerfect  review,  to  show  the  great  desirableness  of  a  thorough 
^vbion  of  the  whole  subject  of  Bible  Natural  History,  with 
tU  the  later  helps  that  time,  study,  and  abundant  travel  have 
iccumulated.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Commis- 
lion  now  investigating  Palestine,  will  enter  into  this  class  of 
lubjects  with  a  zeal  commensurate  with  its  importance,  though 
t  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  all  probaluti^,  these  geutlemen 
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have  no  adequate  idea  of  this  importance,  as  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  ignorant  of,  or  do  not  acknowledge  the 
Science  of  Correspondence.  J.  W.  J. 


L0VE.1 

Oh  beautiful  is  youthful  love, 

Like  earth  and  sky  in  spring; 
And  warm  the  troth-plight  hand-clasp, 

And  bright  the  wedding  ring. 

But  richer  fsx  the  beauty 

In  man  and  matron  prime, 
That  bathes  your  home,  and  stronger  grows 

Through  chance  and  change  of  time. 

And  kindlier  the  warmth  that  glows 
In  long  joined  hearts  and  hands ; 

Brighter  the  jewel  in  the  soul, 
For  which  the  bright  ring  stands. 

The  Giver  of  your  youthful  joys, 

The  joys  that  sweeten  prime, 
Be  with  you  in  your  hidden  life. 

Unlimited  by  time. 


T.  P.  R. 


Nov,  7, 1867. 


WRITERS  FOR  THE   NEW  JERUSALEM  MAGAZINE. 

It  must  have  been  observed  by  our  subscribers  that  the  ini- 
tials of  the  writers  to  the  several  articles  in  this  Magazine  have 
been  omitted  in  a  few  of  the  last  numbers.  The  practice  in  this 
respect  has  not  always  been  uniform.  In  some  of  the  early 
volumes  the  initials  are  omitted,  and  it  was  concluded  by  the 
editors  to  adopt  this  practice,  intending,  however,  to  give  the 
names  of  the  writers  in  the  index  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

^  Written  fot  a  Silver  Wedding. 
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On  fiirther  consideration,  however,  and  out  of  regard  to  what 
^me  have  reason  to  believe  the  general  wish  of  onr  subscribers, 
i¥e  conclude  to  return  to  our  previous  custom,  and  the  initials 
are  restored  to  the  articles  in  the  present  number.  —  Editors. 


EXTRACT  FROM   SWEDENBORG. 

It  is  permitted  to  relate  a  certain  arcanum  concerning  the  angdls 
of  the  three  heavens,  which  has  not  before  come  into  the  mind  of  any 
one,  because  he  has  not  understood  degrees ;  namely,  that  with  every 
angel  and  likewise  with  every  man,  there  is  an  inmost  or  supreme  de- 
gree, or  an  inmost  and  supreme  something,  into  which  the  Divine  of 
the  Lord  first  or  proximately  flows,  and  from  which  it  disposes  the 
other  interior  things,  which  succeed  according  to  the  degrees  of  order 
with  the  angel  or  man.  This  inmost  or  supreme  may  be  called  the 
entrance  of  the  Lord  to  angel  and  man,  and  his  veriest  dwelling-place 
with  them.  By  this  inmost  or  supreme,  man  is  man,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  brute  animals  ;  for  these  have  it  not  Hence  it  is  that 
man,  otherwise  than  animals,  can  as  to  all  the  interiors  which  are  of 
his  mind  [m«7i«]  and  mind  \_ammus']  be  elevated  by  the  Lord  to  Him- 
self, can  believe  in  Him,  be  affected  with  love  to  Him,  and  thus  see 
Him ;  and  that  he  can  receive  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  speak 
from  reason :  hence  also  it  is  that  he  lives  to  eternity.  But  what  is 
disposed  and  provided  by  the  Lord  in  that  inmost,  does  not  flow  in 
manifestly  into  the  perception  of  any  angel,  because  it  is  above  his 
thought,  and  exceeds  his  wisdom.  —  H.  H.  39. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


GrindorCs  Sexuality  of  Nature.  ~  In  our  notice  last  month  of 
•*  Grindon's  Sexuality  of  Nature,"  we  inadvertently  neglected  to  re- 
fer to  a  somewhat  important  omission  or  oversight  of  the  author.  He 
makes  no  reference  to  the  statement  of  Swedenborg,  that,  in  respect 
to  vegetables,  the  relation  of  sex  is  not  between  parts  of  the  plant  but 
between  the  plant  and  the  earth,  the  earth  filling  the  place  of  mother 
to  them  all. 

That  this  is  a  most  important  truth  in  the  case  will  be  most  evident 
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if  we  bear  in  mind  two  things.  One  is  that  the  agency  of  the  male 
principle  in  reproduction  is  furnishing  the  seed :  the  other  is  that  the 
agency  of  the  female  principle  is  the  cherishing  and  development  of 
the  seed.  We  see  the  truth  of  this  in  animal  reproduction.  The  seed 
is  wholly  produced  by  the  male,  while  the  development  takes  place  in 
the  womb  of  the  female.  Now,  since  all  that  takes  place  in  a  plant 
is  the  production  of  the  seed ;  since  the  part  of  it  which  is  commonly 
understood  as  representing  the  female  principle  does  nothing  of  the 
office  of  actually  reproducing  the  plant  from  seed  received  into  itself, 
and  only  acts  together  with  the  other  parts  in  perfecting  the  seed ; 
therefore  the  agency  of  this  part  is  not,  at  least  fully,  of  the  motherly 
character.  It  is  the  earth  which,  receiving  into  herself  the  perfected 
seed,  and  producing  the  new  plant,  fully  and  distinctly  performs  the 
motherly  use. 

Still  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  though  it  be  most  true  that  the 
plants  in  reproduction  act  as  father  and  the  earth  as  mother,  there  may 
be  a  subordinate  sexuality  in  the  production  of  seed ;  and  that  there 
is  a  real  foundation  for  the  distinction  which  the  botanists  make,  when 
in  their  description  of  flowers  they  use  terms  which  suppose  the  sta- 
mens to  perform  the  office  of  the  male,  and  the  pistils  that  of  the 
female. 

We  think,  however,  it  is  a  defect  in  Mr.  Grindon's  book  that  he 
limits  his  remarks  upon  the  sexuality  of  plants  to  the  indications  of  it 
in  themselves,  and  omits  the  more  important  aspect  of  it  as  between 
them  and  mother  earth. 

The  Diyine  Law  of  Birth.  ^  Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her 
house."  ^  All  her  household  are  clothed  in  scarlet.*'  By  Mrs.  M. 
B.  HoRTON.     Boston  :    T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.     1867. 

This  little  book  consists  of  three  short  essays  under  the  above  titles 
all  of  which  were  first  published  in  this  Magazine.  We  regarded 
them  as  highly  valuable  contributions  to  our  pages,  and  are  glad  to  see 
them  published  in  a  separate  form.  In  the  first  essay  particularly, 
^  The  Divine  Law  of  Birth,"  a  subject  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance is  treated  with  great  force  and  delicacy,  and  with  a  womanly 
depth  of  feeling  which  is  far  more  potent  than  would  be  the  highest 
intellectual  efforts  from  the  other  sex.  It  evidently  comes  from  the 
heart,  and  reaches  the  heart  It  is  a  work  which  could  have  been 
done  only  by  a  woman,  and  that  a  New  Church  woman.  We  hope  to 
see  much  more  of  the  same  kind  hereafter  from  the  abundant  treas- 
ures which  the  New  Church  has  in  store.  We  commend  the  little 
volume  as  deserving  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  £Eunily. 
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THE  WORD  AND  THE  CHURCH.^ 

It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  that  the  great 
Qnd  of  creation  was  a  heaven  from  the  human  race.     For  this 
end,  the  earth  was  being  prepared  through  countless  ages,  and 
iras  filled  with  treasures  which  have  remained  hidden  till  the 
appointed  time  for  their  discovery  and  use.     And  'for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  end,  it  has  been  provided  that  there  should 
always  be  a  church  on  earth  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  there  should 
always  be  an  unbroken  connection  between  the  angels  in  heaven 
and  mankind  ;  for  if  this  connection  were  completely  severed, 
the  way  to  heaven  would  be  closed,  the  end  of  creation  would 
be  frustrated,  and  the  human  race  would  perish.     To  prevent 
this  consummation,  one  dispensation  has  followed  another  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  required. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  church  are  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  and  a  good  life ;  and  since  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  and  conjunction  with 
Him  by  a  life  according  to  the  commandments.  In  the  inmost 
parts  of  the  mind,  this  conjunction  always  exists  even  f^om  the 
first  conception  in  the  womb,  and  is  the  ground  of  immortality  ; 

^  An  Address  delivered  before  the  MRssachnsetts  Association  of  the  New  Chnrch, 
at  its  session  in  North  Bridgewater,  October  10, 1867.    Bj  Sampson  Rsbd. 
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for  being  conjoined  to  Him  who  is  life  itself,  man  can  never 
cease  to  draw  life  from  this  infinite  and  eternal  fountain.  That 
Infinite  Love  which  created  and  conjoined  him  to  itself,  can 
never  sever  the  connection  ;  for  it  has  no  variableness  or  shadow 
of  turning.  But  this  conjunction  cannot  be  made  effectual  to 
his  salvation  and  happiness,  unless  it  is  brought  down  into  those 
parts  of  the  mind,  the  character  of  which  depends  on  his  own 
free  cooperation  ;  and  this  work  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  and  a  life  according  to  his 
commandments. 

For  this  end,  the  Word,  or  Sacred  Scripture,  was  given. 
This  is  its  grand  purpose ;  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  conjoin- 
ing man  to  the  Lord.  Hence  it  is  called  a  Testament,  or,  more 
properly,  a  Covenant,  by  which  this  conjunction  is  signified  — 
being  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  Cove- 
nants. There  is  everywhere  throughout  the  whole,  the  union 
of  goodness  and  truth,  without  which  this  conjunction  could 
not  be  effected.  The  most  that  has  ever  been  known  or 
thought  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,  without  the  limits  of  the  New 
Church,  is  that  it  is  a  revelation  of  truth.  But  in  the  New 
Church,  it  is  known  that  the  Word  contains  in  its  bosom,  love 
as  well  as  wisdom,  goodness  as  well  as  truth,  affection  as  well 
as  thought ;  that  there  is  warmth  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  light 
for  the  understanding  ;  and  that  there  is  a  union  of  the  two 
in  the  whole  and  in^  every  part,  even  the  most  minute  —  in 
every  jot  and  tittle.     Hence  it  can  never  pass  away. 

This  conjunction  —  this  most  intimate  relation  of  man  to  the 
Lord,  which  is  now  revealed  to  the  New  Church  as  the  end 
and  consummation  of  all  revelation,  was  seen  obscurely  in  th 
Christian  Church,  hidden  under  a  heap  of  &lse  doctnnes.  I 
appears  still  more  remotely  in  the  Israelitish  dispensation  as  an 
agreement  with  Abram  and  his  posterity  by  which,  as  a  reward - 
of  obedience,  they  should  inherit  the  promised  land  and  an 
abundance  of  temporal  blessings ;  and  is  often  represented  in 
other  ways. 

We  have  seen  what  constitutes  a  church.  But  among  the^ 
remarkable  things  revealed  by  Swedenborg  is  the  fact  that  the? 
Israelitish  people  were  not  a  church,  but  the  representative  o 
a  church.     Their  internal  minds  were  not  at  all  opened.    They^ 
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seem  rather  to  have  been  completelj  closed,  as  it  were  hermet- 
ically sealed.  A  real  church  and  the  representative  of  a  churchy 
conld  not  exist  simultaneously  in  the  same  mind.  The  two 
states  were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  could  not  be  safely 
commixed.  That  nation  was  idolatrous  at  heart,  and  constantly 
prone  to  fall  into  idolatry.*  They  were  held  in  bondage  in 
Egypt  till  they  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  Jehovah  and  of  spirit* 
oal  things.  Even  in  their  external  acts  or  worship  they  were 
encompassed  about  with  evil  spirits.^  Such  was  their  internal 
character.  They  were  selected  to  be  the  representative  of  a 
church  by  means  of  their  peculiar  genius,  by  which  they  were 
able,  beyond  any  other  nation,  to  be  in  external  sanctity,  while 
at  heart  they  were  full  of  evil  loves  and  lusts.  Thoy  were 
prepared  for  this  service  by  the  most  stupendous  miracles  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  the  wilderness,  by  which  they  were 
impressed  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  power  above 
them,  and  held  by  their  fears  to  the  strictest  obedience  to 
their  prescribed  rules  of  conduct,  and  ceremonial  observances. 
This  was  essential  to  their  representative  character.  What 
would  now  seem  as  the  most  trivial  offense,  such  as  gathering 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,  was  followed  by  the  punishment  of 
death  by  the  express  direction  of  the  Lord  himself. 

By  means  of  this  representative  of  a  church,  a  miraculous 
communication  with  the  heavens  was  opened  and  maintained. 
And  the  way  in  which  this  was  accompHshed,  as  we  learn  from 
Sweden borg,  was  most  remarkable.  In  a  real  church  there  is 
communication  with  the  angels  through  the  interiors  of  the  mind. 
But  with  the  representative  of  a  church  among  the  Israelites, 
this  was  not  possible  ;  for  these  interiors  were  impure  and  cor- 
rupt, and  the  angels  could  not  dwell  in  them.  Their  external 
sanctity  was,  as  it  were,  elevated  to  heaven  by  "  good  spirits 
and  angels,  not  within  them,  but  without  them."  We  learn 
from  Swedenborg  that  angels  could  not  communicate  with  their 
representative  worship  directly,  for  they  would  have  perceived 
the  evil  and  polluted  affections  with  which  it  was  filled.  But 
their  external  sanctity  had  all  the  semblance  of  reality,  and 
doubtless,  seemed  real  to  themselves.     Simple,  but  good  spirits, 

I  For  the  real  character  of  the  Israelitish  oation,  see  A.  C,  No.  4311,  and  other 
places  in  the  same  work,  to  which  reference  is  there  made. 
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in  the  world  of  spirits,  coald  be  affected  by  this  sanctity,  and 
the  angels  could  communicate  with  these  good  spirits,  and 
in  this  miraculous  manner  the  connection  between  the  heavens 
and  men  on  earth  was  maintained. 

It  is  the  effect  of  every  new  and  higher  revelation  of 
truth  to  let  the  human  mind  more  deeply  into  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  Divine  Providence.  The  savage  who  trav- 
erses the  uncultivated  fields,  kills  his  food,  and  builds  his 
rude  hut,  has  but  the  most  distant  conceptions  of  those  ends 
of  Providence  which  become  apparent  when  these  fields  are 
teeming  with  the  rich  productions  of  the  earth,  covered 
with  dwellings  adapted  to  all  the  wants  and  conveniences 
of  civilized  life,  and  with  churches  in  which  the  Lord  is  wor- 
shipped. Still  less  does  he  dream  of  the  rich  treasures  which 
lie  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  itself.  The  Word  of  the 
Lord  b  not  less  wonderful  than  His  works.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  even  more  wonderful.  The  history  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  call  of  Abram  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  extends 
through  a  period  of  more  than  1900  years.  Malachi,  the  last 
of  the  prophets,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  400  years 
before  that  event.  Up  to  his  time  there  was  a  succession  of 
inspired  writers  and  prophets  from  Moses  downwards,  sometimes, 
doubtless,  with  considerable  interruption,  by  whom  the  Sacred 
Scripture  was  given.  There  seems  then  to  have  been  a  long 
and  silent  pause,  preceding  that  grand  consummation. 

The  great  purpose  for  which  this  nation  was  raised  up,  and 
led  in  a  manner  so  wonderful,  was  the  preparation  of  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Old  Testament.  Little  did  they  imagine,  little 
has  the  Christian  Church  imagined,  that  while  they  were  mak- 
ing their  own  history,  they  were  also  making  the  history  of  the 
glorification  of  the  Lord,  of  the  regeneration  of  man,  and  of  the 
Church  on  earth  and  in  the  heavens. 

The  Divine  Providence  may  be  clearly  seen,  and  in  some 
measure  appreciated,  in  the  ways  in  which  the  literal  sense  of^ 
the  Word  has  been  watched  and  preserved  in  its  integrity, 
even  as  to  every  jot  and  tittle,  by  those  appointed  to  the  work. 
But  the  wonders  of  that  Providence,  which  so  led  a  barbarous 
nation  through  a  succession  of  centuries,  that  its  history  and  its 
religious  observances  might  be  filled  with  truth  adapted   to 
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angels  and  men  in  all  fatnre  time,  and  raised  up  prophet  after 
prophet,  each  just  fitted  for  the  peculiar  work  which  was 
given  him  to  do,  can  be  but  faintly  imagined.  Those  who  look 
no  further  than  the  letter  of  the  Word  and  see  no  purposes  of 
Providence  beyond  what  the  letter  implies,  are  like  the  untu- 
tored savage,  who  sees  nothing  beyond  the  surface  of  the  wil- 
derness through  which  he  roams. 

The  representative  of  a  church  continued  till  the  crucifix- 
ion of  the  Lord,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that,  at  that  time, 
the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  Representative  worship  was  then  abolished.  Soon 
after  that  event  the  temple  was  destroyed,  whither  the  Jews 
all  went  up  to  woi'ship,  and  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to 
dwell  in  Palestine,  —  which,  in  its  whole  and  its  parts  is  represent- 
ative of  the  church  and  of  heaven, —  but  were  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  A  real  church  was  established  ;  and  there  was  a 
great  corresponding  change  in  the  condition  of  the  human  mind 
—  an  elevation  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought. 

The  representative  of  a  church  1  The  revelations  made  by 
Swedenborg  on  this  subject,  are  so  new  and  wonderful,  so  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  mere  human  invention,  as  to  establish  his 
divine  mission  beyond  doubt  or  question  with  every  one  by 
whom  they  are  understood  and  appreciated.  The  first  Chris- 
tian Cliurch  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the  condition  of 
those  simple  spirits  who  formed  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  representative  worship  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
angels.  The  enormities  of  the  Israelites  are  patent  on  almost 
every  page  of  their  history.  Their  worship  was  made  to  con- 
ust  of  sacrifices,  ^hich,  to  the  spintually-minded  man,  are  not 
only  no  help  to  devotion,  but  are  utterly  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
ings. Polygamy,  concubinage,  and  many  other  evils  were  per- 
mitted on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Yet,  with 
what  now  seems  a  marvelous  simplicity,  they  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a  holy  people  —  the  especial  fitvorites  of 
Heaven.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  Solomon, 
and  others,  have  been  looked  upon  as  holy  men.  Such  is  the 
appearance  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word ;  and  these  things 
have  been  permitted  that  its  sanctity  might  be  preserved.  The 
first  Christian  Church,  not  being  able  to  separate  their  represent- 
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ative  from  their  personal  character,  the  Israelitish  people  conk 
not  have  been  seen  in  their  true  light  without  doing  violence 
to  the  letter  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  But  as  at  the  time  of  th< 
first  coming  of  the  Lord,  there  was  a  change  from  the  represent 
ative  of  a  church  to  the  first  Christian  Church,  and  an  eleva 
tion  of  the  mind  from  a*  lower  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
80,  at  His  second  coming,  when  the  New  Church  was  estab 
lished,  there  was  a  corresponding  change  and  elevation. 

When  the  last  judgment  was  consummated  in  the  spiritua 
world,  "  the  light  of  the  moon  became  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold.'*  The  state  of  the  angel; 
oi  all  the  heavens  was  wonderfully  changed  and  elevated  ;  an( 
this  light  began  to  shine  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  has  con 
tinned  to  shine  with  greater  and  greater  effulgence  to  the  presen 
time.  But  the  simple  possession  of  light  does  not  do  the  worl 
of  regeneration.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  truth  is  appliec 
to  the  life,  the  condemnation  is  the  greater.  "  If  the  light  tha 
is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ?  "  There  is 
no  darkness  like  that  which  is  the  result  of  truth  falsified  ;  anc 
the  higher  the  truth,  the  greater  the  darkness.  The  light  caxsn 
into  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  first  coming  of  the  Lord,  anc 
shone  into  the  minds  of  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  it :  bu 
the  Jews  who  rejected  Him  then,  have  continued  as  a  peopk 
to  be  the  same  hardened  race  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  fully  the  new  impuls< 
which  has  been  given  to  the  human  mind ;  the  extent  to  whicl 
its  freedom  has  been  enlarged,  and  its  rationality  quickened 
Every  body  and  every  thing  seems  to  be  in  motion,  and  th< 
movement  is  quicker  than  was  ever  before  known.  The 
amount  of  travelling  and  epistolary  correspondence  appear  tc 
have  increased  a  hundred  fold  within  a  brief  period.  The 
inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  seem  to  be  bein^ 
brought  near  each  other,  and  to  be  animated  with  new  life 
But  has  this  quickening  influence  touched  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  intellect  ?  Has  it  made  people  more  humble,  or  more  self 
reliant  ?  It  has  doubtless  done  both,  according  as  the  persoc 
to  whom  it  has  come  has  seen  and  acknowledged  its  source  anc 
applied  it  to  life,  or  has  made  it  the  occasion  of  self-glorifica- 
tion, and  has  gone  on  rejoicing  in  his  own  strength. 
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Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  judgment,  it  has  been 
allowable  to  enter  intellectoallj  into  the  mysteries  of  faith  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fully  the  results  which  have  followed. 
Freedom  and  rationality  must  keep  pace  with  each  other ;  and 
as  the  former  has  been  enlarged  the  latter  has  been  liberated 
from  bondage,  and  will  not  rest  without  exploring  the  causes 
of  things.  Every  thing  is  being  brought  to  the  test  of  reason ; 
and  the  only  question  seems  to  be  whether  it  shall  be  the  reason 
of  the  spiritual  man  enlightened  by  revelation,  or  that  of  the 
merely  natural  man  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses.  There 
are  doctrines  which  hare  been  supposed  to  rest  on  revelation, 
which  can  receive  the  sanction  of  neither ;  and  these  are 
expired  to  assaults  from  within  and  from  without,  which 
they  have  little  power  to  resist.  In  previous  times  there  has 
appeared  to  be  contrariety,  if  not  opposition,  between  reason 
and  revelation.  Religion  has  been  divided  into  natural  and 
revealed  —  the  natural  comprehending  whatever  commends 
itself  to  rational  credence,  and  the  revealed  that  which  does  not. 
The  resurrection  of  the  material  body,  for  instance,  is  opposed 
to  all  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  is  utterly  and  totally  irrational. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  heathen  philosophers  who 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  adopted  this  doctrine. 
It  has  been  regarded  by  those  who  have  maintained  it,  erro- 
neotisly  indeed,  as  purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation ;  and  has 
been  permitted,  lest  those  who  fail  to  raise  their  thoughts  above 
material  things,  should  lose  all  belief  in  a  future  existence. 
So  all  that  scheme  of  doctrines  which  hangs,  like  a  cluster  of 
wild  grapes,  on  the  theory  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  is 
essentially  irrational.  It  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  one  Gt>d, 
which  is  pressing  into  the  mind  of  every  one  with  almost  irre- 
sistible power,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  —  the  result 
of  the  common  infli^  from  the  spiritual  world,  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  every  created  thing.  These  doctrines  have  been 
regarded  as,  in  a  special  manner,  doctrines  of  revelation  in  a 
sense  far  different  from  the  great  central  truths  of  love  to  the 
Lord  and  the  neighbor ;  or  the  teachings,  which  are  found  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But  they  cannot  bear  the  light 
which  is  now  shining  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  must  pass 
away,  or  assume  new  forms.    In  the  New  Church,  the  doctrines 
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of  genuine  tmth  are  revealed ;  and  revelation  is  in  perfect  ac* 
cord  with  reason,  when  the  reason  is  the  servant  of  the  spirit- 
ual and  not  of  the  natural  man. 

The  reason  is  the  highest  or  inmost  part  of  the  natural  mind. 
It  looks  down  on  the  knowledges  in  the  memory,  analyzes  and 
arranges  them,  views  them  in  their  relations  to  each  otheri 
and  draws  its  conclusions ;  but  unless  it  also  look  upwards  to 
Him,  who  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  its  vision  is  bounded  by  the 
things  of  nature.  There  are  those,  doubtless  many,  who  imag- 
ine that  if  they  lead  externally  good  lives,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indiiference  as  to  their  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord.  But 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Humanity  of  the  Lord  is  essentially 
a  doctrine  of  life.  It  is  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  inner  life. 
Those  who  conscientiously  shun  their  evils  as  sins,  and  earnestly 
desire  to  know  from  whom  cometh  their  help,  must  be  inevita- 
bly led  to  Him.  *'  Except  ye  believe  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die- 
in  your  sins."  A  man  may  be  very  perfect  in  his  external  life 
and  conduct,  and  yet  hollow'  and  altogether  impure  within. 
This  is  morality,  but  not  Christianity. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  had  lived  all  his  life- 
time in  the  lowest  story  of  his  house,  dark,  cold  and  damp, 
entirely  unconscious  that  there  was  a  story  above  him  where=^ 
the  air  was  fresh  and  pure,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly,  ani 
that  he  had  only  to  open  the  communication   between  them, 
that  his  whole  dwelling  might  become  bright,  cheerful,  ant 
healthful  ?     Yet  this  is  a  true  picture  of  the  actual  condition  of 
a  large  part  of  mankind.     There  is  a  spiritual  mind  within  an< 
above  the  natural,  alike  unknown  to  the  metaphysics  and  the 
theology  of  the  present  day. 

The  spiritual  sense  of  the  First  Commandment,  *'  Thou  shall 
have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  is,  "  that   no  other  god  is 
be  worshipped  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  for  he  is  Jehovak 
who  came  into  the  world  and  accomplished  the  work  of  redemp — 
tion,  without  which  neither  man  nor  angel  could  have  been, 
saved."      The  spiritual  sense  is  that  which  is  suited  to  the  spir^ 
itoal  mind ;  and  just  so  far  as  this  mind  is  opened  it  must  com^ 
into  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  this  truth.     But^r 
no  amount  of  study  or  learning  or  cultivation  of  the  inteUect- 
aal  or  rational  powers  can  open  the  spiritual  mind.     The  LonL 
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himself  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks  ;  and  the  door  is  opened 
only  by  those  who  hear  His  voice  and  do  His  commandments ; 
and,  as  it  is  opened,  they  will  see  and  acknowledge  Him,  in 
whose  presence  they  stand.  They  will  feel  like  the  disciples 
when  He  appeared  to  them  after  His  resurrection,  and  when 
'*  none  of  them  durst  ask  him,  who  art  thou  ?  knowing  that  it 
was  the  Lord."  Whenever  we  find  a  person  whose  self-reliance 
is  shaken  —  who  has  been  touched  with  the  spirit  of  true  hu- 
manity —  whose  heart  is  broken  —  who  has  felt  like  Peter  that 
he  was  sinking,  and  needed  the  aid  of  an  arm  stronger  than 
his  own  to  save  him  — .  we  may  be  sure  that  he  has  perceived 
and  acknowledged,  perhaps  obscurely,  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord. 

We  learn  from  Swedenborg  that  there  are  two  things  which 
shut  heaven :  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
denial  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Word.  So  there  must  be  two 
things  which  open  heaven  :  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Word. 
"  Angels  requested  Swedenborg  to  say  from  their  mouth  that 
if  any  one  does  not  approach  the  very  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
he  cannot  come  into  heaven,  because  heaven  is  heaven  from 
Him,  the  only  God ;  and  that  this  God  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  from  eternity  Creator,  in  time  Redeemer, 
and  to  eternity,  Regenerator ;  thus  who  is  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  this  is  the  gospel  which  is  to  be 
preached."  Those  who  see  and  receive  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  Word  and  acknowledge  the  Lord  in  his  Divine  Humanity, 
would  seem  to  constitute  the  internal  of  the  New  Church. 
Those  who  acknowledge  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  obscurely, 
and  the  sanctity  of  the  Word,  in  its  literal  sense,  without  a* 
knowledge  of  the  spiritual,  would  seem  to  constitute  the  external 
of  this  Church.  Those  who,  in  their  hearts,  do  neither,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  the  Church  at  all. 

The  truth  which  is  now  revealed,  —  the  light  which  is  now 
shining  into  the  minds  of  men,  as  it  comes  to  those  by  whom 
it  is  rejected  and  falsified,  — assumes  the  form  of  the  denial  of 
the  supernatural.  Some  of  us  may  remember  with  what  as- 
tonishment we  heard,  some  fifty  years  ago,  that  certain  German 
theologians  denied  the  reality  of  the  miracles.  What  was  then 
rare  is  now  common,  and  what  seemed  distant  is  at  our  doors 
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and  in  our  midst.  It  is  said  by  an  eminent  writer,  M.  Gaizot 
that  ^^  belief  in  the  supemataral  is  the  special  difficulty  of  on 
time, —  that  denial  of  it  is  the  form  taken  by  all  modem  at 
saults  on  Christian  faith ;  and  again,  that  acceptance  of  it  lie 
at  the  root,  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  all  positive  religioi 
whatever." 

Exceedingly  false  ideas  have  existed  of  the  nature  of  miracles 
They  have  been  supposed  to  be  exhibitions  of  arbitrary  act 
of  Divine  power,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  general  laws  b] 
which  the  world  of  mind  and  matter  is  governed,  and  produce! 
without  appreciable  adequate  means.  After  all  knowledge  o 
God  was  lost  in  the  world,  the  first  manifestation  of  Himsel 
was  of  necessity  that  of  power,  and  this  must  needs  appea 
miraculous.  In  itself,  it  seems  frightful  and  terrific  ;  able  t 
crush  the  universe  to  atoms.  But  when  the  love  from  whicl 
it  proceeds,  and  the  wisdom  by  which  it  is  guided,  are  revealed 
it  is  seen  to*  be  gentle  as  the  morning  light ;  not  ready  to  destroy 
but  preserving  the  universe ;  and  giving  the  life,  and  guardiuj 
the  freedom,  of  every  created  thing.  Swedenborg  says  tha 
there  was  sometimes  the  appearance  in  the  world  of  spirits  of  ; 
naked  arm,  which  seemed  able  to  grind  to  powder,  and  pro 
duced  the  most  intense  terror  in  the  beholder.  Similar  wa 
the  appearance  at  Belshazzar's  feast.  But  when  we  think  o 
the  all-powerful  arm  in  connection  with  the  body,  and  that  th' 
body  of  our  Lord,  His  face  effulgent  with  the  brightness  of  Hi 
infinite  love,  there  is  no  room  for  fear.  When  the  still  smal 
voice  which  is  perceived  in  the  heavens,  and  the  inner  man 
descended  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  was  accommodated  to  th* 
'  state  of  the  Israelites,  "  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings  am 
a  thick  cloud  upon  the  Mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpe 
exceeding  loud,  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  cami 
trembled  "  .  .  .  "  the  whole  mountain  quaked  greatly." 

False  ideas  of  miracles  have  been  connected  with  false  idea 
of  God,  of  the  work  of  creation  and  redemption,  and  of  truth 
God  has  been  thought  of  as  a  being  like  ourselves,  who  ha 
occasional  acts  of  volition  as  He  is  moved  by  outward  circum 
stances ;  whereas  His  will  is  constant  and  uniform,  the  etema 
fountain  of  law  and  order,  always  acting — and  always  acting 
with  perfect  wisdom,  —  of  which  our  own  fitful  acts  of  voli 
tion  can  give  us  no  conception. 
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The  literal  account  of  the  creation,  as  found  in  Genesis, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  common  ideas  of  miracles.  The 
appearance  is  that  the  work  was  accomplished  by  the  simple 
,  word  of  mouth  without  any  corresponding  action.  The  truth 
is  revealed  by  Swedenborg  that  the  world  was  not  created 
out  of  nothing,  but  that  God  created  it  out  of  Himself  by' 
ineans  of  the  suns  of  the  spiritual  and  natural  worlds. 
This  doctrine,  distinctly  taught  in  his  theological  works,  is 
foreshadowed  in  his  "  Principia,"  so  far  as  the  sun  of  the 
natural  world  is  concerned.  It  is  the  complement  of  the 
discovery  of  the  true  solar  system  by  Copernicus,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  far  greater  and  more  important  revolu- 
tion in  our  habits  of  thought  than  that  discovery.  The  papal 
authority  which  imprisoned  Galileo  for  adopting  the  Gopemican 
system,  true  to  its  instinct  of  self-preservation,  prohibited  the 
"  Principia  '^  in  1739,  "  because,  as  is  supposed,  this  work  con-  • 
travened  the  position  that  God  created  all  things  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  and  wko  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  such  a 
process  of  creation  as  Swedenborg  thercf  conceives,  with  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis." 

Truth  is  usually  regarded  as  consisting  simply  of  abstract  prop- 
ositions ;  whereas  truth  in  its  origin  is  a  real  substantial  entity 
—  the  Divine  proceeding  from  the  Lord  with  which  His  words 
are  filled,  and  by  means  of  which  they  accomplish  that  which 
they  express.  When  the  Lord  "  turned  hinr*  about  in  the  press 
and  said.  Somebody  hath  touched  me,  for  I  perceive  that  virtue 
hath  gone  out  of  me,"  He  revealed  the  way  in  which  all  His 
miracles,  indeed  all  His  works,  were  wrought.  In  other  cases 
the  appearance  was,  that  the  miracles  were  wrought  by  the 
simple  word  of  mouth  ;  but  always  virtue  went  out  of  Him  and 
performed  the  work  of  which  His  words  were  the  expression. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Divine  operations,  as  displayed  in  . 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  world,  are  really  as  won- 
derful as  those  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that  the  process  by 
which  water  is  converted  into  wine  in  the  natural  growth  of 
the  grape,  and  by  which  the  influences  of  the  sunshine  and 
rain  are  converted  into  the  grain  of  which  our  bread  is  made, 
are  as  wonderful  as  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into 
wine  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  or  the  multiplication 
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of  the  loaves  by  which  the  multitude  was  fed.  But  in  the 
miracles  there  is  this  new  revelation.  The  miracles,  as  wrought 
by  the  Lord,  are  the  immediate  work  of  a  visible,  personal  God. 
There  is  also  a  revelation  of  His  goodness  which  does  not  appear . 
in  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  reciting  His 
*  mighty  works  to  the  disciples  of  John,  who  were  sent  to  Him, 
it  is  added  by  the  Lord,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  ^^  and 
the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them."  The  question  is, 
whether  He  shall  be  recognized  not  only  in  the  miracles  of 
Scripture,  but  in  the  operations  usually^  ascribed  to  nature  ;  or, 
whether  the  innate  disposition  of  the  natural  unregenerate  man 
to  deny  and  reject  Him,  shall  lead  to  a  rejection  of  the  miracles, 
also,  by  explaining  them  away  as  merely  natural  phenomena. 
Among  the  curses  pronounced  on  the  Israelites  for  disobedience 
was  this :  ^^  The  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass, 
and  the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron."  Such  would 
seem  to  be  the  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  willfully  and  de- 
liberately reject  the  Lord  and  His  Word.  From  «kead  to  foot, 
from  innermost  to  outermost,  they  must  become  merely  nat- 
ural, sensual  men.  Through  this  brazen  sky,  the  rays  of  the 
spiritual  sun  cannot  penetrate  ;  and  on  this  earth  of  iron,  the 
tree  of  life  cannot  grow  and  bear  its  fruit. 

In  the  most  ancient  Church  there  were  no  miracles.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  open  communication  with  the  spiritual 
world,  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  miraculous ;  but  this 
was  then  their  normal  condition.  There  was  a  general  influx 
from  the  spiritual  world  into  the  minds,  as  well  as  the  bodies, 
of  men.  The  law  of  the  Lord  was  written  on  their  hearts. 
The  voluntary  part  of  the  mind  was  in  harmony  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  involuntary,  and  they  acted  from  instinct, 
much  as  animals  which  cannot  pervert  their  nature,  still 
continue  to  act.  The  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  and  of  the 
natural,  of  mind  and  matter,  made  one  by  influx  and  corre- 
spondence without  any  break  or  hindrance.  But  after  man 
had  fallen  from  his  primitive  state,  all  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  Providence  looked  to  his  restoration  ;  and  the  age  of  mir- 
acles began.  And  they  all  prophesy  of  the  Lord  who  was  to 
come. 

The   miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and  Aaron  were  done  by 
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the  direct  command  of  God,  and  were  evidently  the  work 
of  an  invisible  power,  of  which  they  were  only  the  medi- 
ums or  representatives.  Such  is  the  character  of  all  the  mir* 
acles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  when  the  Lord 
assumed  human  nature,  and  appeared  as  a  man  on  the  earth, 
He  wrought  miracles  by  His  own  power  —  not  indeed  in- 
dependently of  the  Father  within,  for  nothing  was  done  in 
this  way ;  and  all  the  miracles  wrought  by  His  disciples  were 
done  in  His  name,  and  with  the  acknowledgment  that  it  was  by 
and  through  His  power.  Thus  the  power  which  is  vaguely 
manifested  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  coming  from  an  invisible 
source,  is  seen  in  the  New,  by  all  who  are  willing  to  see  it,  to 
centre  in,  and  proceed  from,  a  visible  God,  from  the  Lord  Him- 
self; and  among  the  last  words  uttered  to  the  disciples  were 
these :  ^*  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
Those  who  deny  the  miracles,  will  be  found  to  have  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Lord,  or  of  a  personal  God,  or  of  a  par- 
ticular Providence. 

Though  the  works  of  the  Lord,  as  seen  in  the  natural  world, 
and  those  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  said  to  be  alike 
wonderful,  they  should  not  be  confounded  with  each  other.. 
They  differ  from  each  other  as  the  Sacred  Scripture  differs 
from  the  world  of  nature.  The  whole  Word  is  one  stupendous 
miracle.  The  assumption  and  glorification  of  the  Humanity, 
and  the  work  of  redemption,  is  the  miracle  of  miracles.  His 
name  is  rightly  called  "  Wonderfiil,"  as  well  as  "  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 
When  mankind  had  fallen  from  their  primitive  state,  a  new 
exigency  arose  which  could  be  met  only  by  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. The  same  Infinite  Love,  which  prompted  the  work  of 
creation,  now  prompted  that  of  redemption ;  and  the  same 
Infinite  Wisdom  provided  the  means  of  both.  Redemption  is 
the  counterpart  of  creation,  taking  the  latter  in  its  widest  sense 
as  applicable  to  the  spiritual  world  as  well  as  the  natural  —  to 
mind  as  well  as  matter. 

The  natural  science  of  geology  comes  to  the  aid  of  religion, 
and  reveals  or  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  creation  of  the  world 
was  a  slow  and  gradual  work  extending  through  innumerable 
ages,  —  the  ultimate  end  or  purpose,  the  existence  of  man, 
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reigning  always,  and  shaping  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end. 
Bat  when  the  end  of  creation  —  a  heaven  from  the  haman  race 
—  was  about  to  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  the  same  Infi- 
nite Love  and  Wisdom  prompted,  provided,  and  wrought  the 
work  of  redemption.     And  as  the  outward  natural  world  was 
provided,  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  man,  so  the  Israelitish 
nation  was  raised  up,  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  was  provided,  preparatory  to  the  work  of  redemption. 
Thq  Lord  could  not  fulfill  the  Word,  unless  the  Word  had  first 
been  written  to  be  fiilfilled.     This  is  the  ladder  by  means  oF 
which  the  angels  of  (xod  ascended  and  descended  upon  the  Son 
of  man. 

There  is  no  contrariety  or  opposition  between  the  work  oF" 
creation  and  that  of  redemption.     There  is  a  peHect  adaptation, 
of  means  to  the   accomplishment  of  the  end  in  both.     Ther^ 
are  perfect  law  and  order  in  both.      There  is  the  same  regard 
to  the  freedom  of  all  in  both.    There  are  miracles  of  creation  and 
preservation,  and  miracles  of  redemption  ;  but  the  former  are  noC 
called  miracles,  being  of  constant  occurrence,  patent  to  the  senses 
and  conformable   to  fixed  laws,  which  are  called    the  laws  ol 
.nature.  .  As  the  mysteries  of  redemption  are  understood,  thei 
too  will  be  found  laws  of  the  Divine  order,  and   of  the  Divim 
Providence  and  operation,  perfectly  harmonious,  by  or  accord- 
ing to  which  the  same  results  must  always  follow  the  sami 
exigency. 

Signs    and   wonders   are   often   spoken   of  in   the    Sacre< 
Scripture,  and  by  signs   are   denoted  those  things   which  in- 
struct and  persuade  the  understanding ;  and  by  wonders  thoi 
which  move  the  will  and  the  affections ;  and  the  signs  are  won- 
derful and  the  wonders  significant.     The  Word  is  full  of  both 
for  they  originate  in  the  union  of  goodness  and  truth,  whid-"^ 
exists  in  its  whole  and  in  every  part.     In  the  New  Churcl 
they  will  not  cease  or  vanish,  but  will  become  transformed, 
they  are   no    longer  observed  from   without,  but  seen    froi 
within.     "  The  pillar  of  the  cloud  was  a  cloud  and  darkness 
the  Egyptians,  but  it  gave  light  by  night  to  the  children 
Israel."     The  lightning  leaps  harmlessly  and  sportively  froi 
cloud  to  cloud  in  the  heavens.     But  when  it  comes  into  th 
lower,  grosser  atmosphere,  and   reaches  the  earth,  it  cloth< 
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itself  with  terror,  reveals  its  irresistible,  uncontrollable  power, 
and  works  its  wonders.  "  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then 
came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified 
and  will  glorify  again.  The  people,  therefore,  who  stood  by 
and  heard,  said  that  it  thundered :  others  said  an  angel  spake 
to  him." 


THE  LORD'S  TEACHING  IN   LITTLE  THINGS  OF 

NATURE. 

I  HAD  lost  a  friend,  as  we  say,  —  one  who  had  been  more 
than  a  friend,  more  than  a  brother,  more  to  a  young  man 
scarcely  started  in  life  than  any  friend  on  earth  he  could  have, 
■ —  my  mother. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  inward  struggle  between 
repining  and  resignation  ;  but  it  was  a  very  hard  one,  and  as 
Ln  all  previous  struggles  she  had  been  my  stay,  by  pointing  me 
to  the  Lord,  so  that  afternoon  I  sought  the  place  where  her 
beautiful  natural  body  was  laid  a  few  weeks  before.  It  is  a 
quiet  place  in  a  quietly  beautiful  cemetery,  —  a  place  which 
could  do  a  stranger  good,  and  always  had  done  me  good. 
Having  entered  through  the  consecrated  gate,  I  walked  along, 
my  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  heedless  of  the  beauties 
around  me,  till  I  reached  the  little  lot  on  the  hill-side  and 
stood  before  the  green  grave. 

Sadly  I  viewed  the  spot,  going  back  over  the  years  we  had 
l)een  together,  calling  to  mind  her  uniform  tenderness  and  firm- 
ness for  right,  and  seeing  for  the  hundredth  time  how  lightly 
I  bad  valued  this  precious  gift  of  the  good  Father ;  and  was 
growing  more  sad  the  more  my  mind  dwelt  upon  the  past, 
when  suddenly  my  eye  is  caught  by  a  tiny  spear  of  grass, 
vrhich,  from  the  little  mound  upon  the  grave,  is  quietly  rearing 
its  slender  blade  up  from  the  grave  and  the  earth,  to  the  light 
and  the  sky  and  the  heavens ;  yes,  its  eye  seems  to  look  far 
above  th^  heavens  toward  the  sun  itself,  its  tender  stalk  is  so 
straight. 

Nothing  about  me  has  changed,  but  a  new  life  h|is  entered 
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my  mind ;  and  as  I  cast  my  eyes  around  and  upward,  being 
ashamed  longer  to  keep  them  toward  the  earth,  which  even  thb 
lowly  thing  seems  to  spurn,  it  quickly  appears  that  every  thing 
has  a  lesson  for  me  too.  The  flowers,  which  she  had  always 
loved  to  see,  —  they  were  so  accordant  witli  the  pure  affections 
she  cherished,  —  now  taught  me  that  these  affections  were  still 
on  earth  as  well  as  with  her  in  heaven.  The  trees,  stretching 
their  branches  on  all  sides,  to  shield  me  from  the  ardent  sun, 
and  sofUy  bowing  before  the  summer  breeze,  told  also  lessons 
of  her  life  :  how  she  had  always  striven  to  guard  us  from  any 
harm,  and  had  known  no  limit  in  her  love  of  doing  good  ;  and, 
again,  how  she  had  never  been  heard  to  complain,  but  was 
always  submitting,  bending  before  the  adverse  wind,  and  say- 
ing, softly  as  the  leaf-whisper,  "  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  Thy  sight." 

But  the  lesson  of  the  marble  column,  on  which  I  leaned,  was 
plainest  of  all,  for  it  stood  as  the  truth  on  which  I  might  lean 
all  through  life.  Fittingly,  I  thought,  it  marks  the  spot  where 
her  mortal  part  was  laid,  for  she  is  even  now  walking  in  white, 
as  she  was  worthy. 

And  now,  from  my  little  elevation  of  spirit,  I  could  look  to 
earth  again ;  and  how  changed  I  found  it  I     What  was  before 
the  cold,  damp  soil,  from  which  the  grass-blade  seemed  to  flee^ 
I  now  saw  to  be  the  warm,  moist  support  of  flower  and  tree 
and  marble  monument,  —  their  gentle  mother,  directing  theoa 
all  heavenward,  and  giving  them  the  needed  strength  from  da^ 
to  day.     She  seemed  to  be  glad  with  their  progress,  and  to 
smile  upon  me  whom  she  had  benefited  so  much  that  summef 
afternoon. 

The  struggle  was  over,  and  as  I  turned  away  I  said  within 
myself,  *^  As  this  little  grass-blade  looks  heavenward  from  its 
mother-earth,  so  may  I  receive  similar  strength  from  our 
church-mother,  by  seeking  constantly  the  warmth  and  moisture 
of  her  grace  and  truth,  never  turning  aside  from  the  upward 
way  she  would  have  me  follow ;  and  may  I  be  perfectly  con- 
tent if  every  one  around  seems  to  be  surpassing  me,  —  for  a5 
the  lesson  of  this  least  child  of  earth  has  chid  the  mourning 
from  a  human  heart,  so  shall  I,  in  a  life  however  humble,  be 
led  of  the  Lord  to  aid  my  fellows.     If  my  heart  is  full  of  good 
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aflections,  I  shall  be  as  the  flower ;  and  if  I  strive  to  guard 
others  from  harm,  trusting  in  the  Lord  for  my  strength,  He 
will  lift  my  head  heavenward,  and  I  shall  be  like  the  tree. 
Again,  if  He  strengthens  me  to  overcome  my  selfhood  to  some 
degree,  and  to  become  as  a  little  child,  having  thus  ^  made  my 
robes  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,'  I  may  be  even  as  the 
marble." 

These,  reader,  were  the  lessons  the  Lord  taught  me  that 
afternoon,  and  I  never  have  forgotten  — I  never  can  forget  — 
them.  If  you  have  not  learned  them,  wherever  you  go,  you 
will  find  the  book  open.  Perhaps  you  visit  often  some  grave 
where  they  laid  the  body  of  a  loved  one  ;  perhaps  you  weep 
there  for  the  spirit  which  has  departed  you  scarcely  know 
where  ;  the  little  spear  of  grass  at  your  foot  will  roll  away  the 
stone  which  hides  the  resting-place,  and  a  still  small  voice  will 
say,  "  Not  here,  but  risen ; "  and  as  you  go  away  comforted, 
you  will  be  glad  as  I  was,  and  will  reverently  say,  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  all  his  works  in  all  places  of  his  dominion.  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul." 

This  was  the  lesson  of  the  summer  afternoon  ;  but  every  day 
in  the  year  we  may  learn  many,  many  similar  lessons. 

T.  F.  W, 


THE  REFUGE  AND  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FAITHFUL. 

The  Divine  protection  extended  over  the  people  of  the  Lord, 
is  a  frequent  theme  of  the  Scriptures.  With  what  tenderness 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament ; 
'^  Fear  not,  little  flock  ;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom."  "  The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered."  "  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 
^'  Not  one  of  them  shall  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father." 

We  find  the  same  also  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  a 
noted  example  of  it  in  the  Psalm  commencing,  ^^  God  is  our 
refuge  and  strength  ;  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.    Therefore, 
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will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  though  the 
waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  mountains 
shake  with  the  swelling  thereof." 

These  words  evidently  reveal  to  us  an  all-sufficient  protec- 
tion against  ills,  —  even  the  most  appalling  to  which  we  are 
liable. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  wonderful  protection  here  revealed  ? 

Its  nature  is  described  in  the  words,  God  is  our  refuge  and 
itrength.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from  what  immediately  fol- 
lows :  Therefore  wUl  we  not  fear.  The  meaning  of  the  two 
expressions  together,  stated  in  another  form,  is,  ^'  We  will  not 
fear;  because  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,^*  The  cause 
of  the  perfect  safety,  then,  is  having  God  for  our  refuge  and 
strength.  Then,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
some  special  meaning  of  the  expression,  ^^  God  is  our  refuge 
and  strength ; "  for  He  is,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  refuge 
and  strength  of  every  one,  of  those  even  who  are  very  far  from, 
being  free  from  fear,  and  who  are,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  anx- 
ious apprehensions.  God  is  the  refuge  and  strength  of  these, 
in  the  sense  that  He  loves  them,  and  extends  to  them  all  possi- 
ble protection  and  care.  ^'  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good  ;  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  In  what  special  sense,  then,  is  the  Lord  the  refuge 
and  strength  of  those  who,  in  consequence  of  His  being  such 
to  them,  are  free  from  fear  and  anxiety  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  let  us  first  note  the  import  of  the 
words  "  refuge  "  and  "  strength." 

A  refuge  is  a  place  or  situation  to  which  we  go,  and  into 
which  we  enter,  for  safety ;  and  the  strength  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  refuge,  is  its  power  of  affording  us  protection* 
It  is  said,  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength.  Now,  as  we  go  into 
a  refuge  for  protection,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  refuge  pro- 
tects us,  therefore  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Lord's 
protection  in  the  manner  contemplated,  we  must  be  in  Him  ; 
and  that  the  strength  which  protects  us  must  be  the  strength 
of  Him  in  us.  In  order  that  we  may  be  free  from  danger  and 
from  fear  under  the  most  trying  possible  circumstances,  we 
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most  be  in  the  Lord :  we  must  be  in  Him  as  a  man  wbo  is 
assailed  by  powerful  enemies  must  be  in  an  impregnable  tower 
or  fortress,  in  order  to  perfect  safety. 

That  we  may  have  an  idea  satisfactory  to  our  reason,  as  to 
what  it  is  to.  be  in  the  Lord  in  a  manner  which  involves  perfect 
safety  from  evils  and  anxious  apprehensions,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  few  observations  in  regard  to  man's  nature,  and  in 
regard  to  the  real  relation  to  him  of  those  things  that  come 
forth  by  him. 

What  then  is  man  ? 

He  appears  to  be  a  being  capable  of  thinking  what  is  true, 
and  willing  and  doing  what  is  good ;  and  of  thinking  what  is 
false,  and  willing  and  doing  what  is  evil,  from  himself.  This 
is  what  man  appears  to  be  ;  but  when,  from  the  truth  we  come 
to  declare  what  he  really  is,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  this 
appearance  alone  wDuld  mislead  us.  The  truth  is,  that  every 
thing  which  man  has,  he  receives  ;  that  he  has  not  life  in  him- 
self, but  is  a  recipient  of  life  ;  that  he  has  in  himself  no  power 
of  thought,  of  will,  and  of  action,  but  only  the  capacity  of  re- 
ceiving from  without  himself. 

Man  is  so  created,  that  when  he  is  bringing  forth  what  he 
receives,  he  appears  to  be  —  not  bringing  forth  something  re- 
ceived, but  —  acting  from  his  own  power.  That  it  appears  so 
to  man,  is  from  the  Divine  love  in  his  creation  ;  for  that  love 
is  love  of  others :  and  as  there  can  be  no  others  than  God 
Himself  who  really  have  life  and  power  in  themselves,  there- 
fore He  made  others  with  such  a  nature  as  to  appear  to  act 
from  themselves. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  man's  possessing  this  power  of  acting 
apparently  of  himself,  that  he  is  a  man,  and  that  he  is  an 
apparently  separate  being,  papable  of  exercising  faith  in  God, 
of  loving  God  and  loving  man,  and,  consequently,  capable  of 
conjunction  with  God,  and  of  eternal  felicity  from  Him.  There 
could  be  nothing  of  this  without  the  perfect,  absolute  appear- 
ance —  though  we  in  fact  receive  every  thing  —  that  we  act 
from  ourselves. 

That  man,  notwithstanding  this  appearance,  actually  has  no 
power  in  himself,  and  that  all  ca'^acity  of  good  is  by  union  with 
the  Lord  and  reception  from  Him,  is  most  clearly  taught  in  the 
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Scriptures :  *^  A  man  can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given 
him  from  heaven  "  (John  iii.  27).  ^^  He  that  abidetb  in  Me, 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  fiirth  much  fruit ;  for  without 
Me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  Me,  he  is  cast 
forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered  "  (John  xv.  5,  6). 

If  a  man  can  take  to  himself  nothing,  except  it  be  given  him 
from  heaven,  and  if,  except  as  united  with  the  Lord,  and  acting 
from  Him,  he  is  like  the  branch  of  a  tree  separated  from  the 
stem,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  a  mere  recipient,  and  only  has  what 
he  receives. 

to 

All  that  man  has,  then,  he  receives,  whether  what  he  receives 
be  good  or  evil ;  if  it  is  good,  it  comes  from  the  Lord  through 
heaven  ;  if  evil,  it  comes  from  hell.  We,  whilst  in  this  world, 
are  kept  in  the  power  of  turning  to  the  one  or  to  the  other ; 
but  from  that  to  which  we  turn,  comes  all  that  we  have. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  a  nAin  has  not  actually 
turned  himself  towards  hell  or  heaven,  so  far  as  he  has  not 
chosen  one  or  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  brought  himself 
under  its  influence,  so  far  he  is  not  in  either,  but  between  them  ; 
but  so  far  as  he  has  voluntarilv  turned  himself  awav  from  one 
to  the  other,  so  far  he  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  that  from  which 
he  turns,  and  in  that  to  which  he  turns.  If  one  turns  away 
from  the  Lord  and  His  commandments,  and  turns  to  evil,  he 
is  then  out  of  the  Lord  and  heaven,  and  in  the  opposite.  The 
contrary  is  also  true  —  that,  if  one  turns  away  from  evil  and  hell, 
and  turns  to  the  Lord,  he  is  then  in  heaven  and  in  the  Lord. 
He  is  in  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  his  turning,  by  re- 
ceiving it  into  him  ;  that  is  by  coming,  as  to  his  life,  his  affec- 
tions,  and  thoughts,  under  its  influence. 

If,  then,  in  the  exercise  of  our  faculty  of  turning  ourselves 
away  from  hell  and  its  influence^  and  to  the  Lord  and  His 
influences,  we  turn  to  Him,  He  is  in  us,  and  we  are  in  Him  ; 
and  it  is  being  in  the  Lord  in  this  sense,  that  makes  Him  our 
refuge  and  strength. 

We  are  now  to  consider  how  being  in  Him  thus  as  our  refuge 
and  strength,  protects  us  from  anxieties  and  fears. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  free  from  anxiety  when  in  the  Lord, 
for  the  reason  that  when  we  sfre  in  Him,  and  when  He  is  in 
us,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  we  shall  be  more  or  less 
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iffected  bj  the  tranquillity  and  peace  that  are  in  Him.  It  is 
evident  that  if  we  should  draw  near  to  a  man  who  has  an 
mdisturbed  and  quiet  spirit,  should  come  under  the  influence 
>f  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  should  imbibe  his  spirit,  the 
;endency  would  be  to  give  us  quiet  and  peace.  Much  more 
MTould  this  be  a  consequence  of  receiving  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

But  it  may  help  us  to  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  tend- 
sncy  to  peace,  arising  from  .being  in  the  Lord,  if  we  consider 
I  moment  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  peace 
in  which  the  Lord  is.  We  may  have  a  sort  of  indefinite  idea 
that  there  is  always  peace,  tranquillity  in  the  Lord  ;  but  it  is 
calculated  to  exalt  very  much  our  conception  of  this,  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  reasons  why  He  is  always  in  peace. 

One  reason  why  He  is  perpetually  tranquil  is,  because  every 
thing  in  the  universe  is  perfectly  under  His  control.  If  there 
was  liable  to  be  anywhere  in  His  kingdom  any  disorder  that 
He  did  not  know  of,  or,  if  He  knew  of  it,  did  not  compre- 
hend it  in  all  the  minutia  of  its  details  ;  or  if  there  should  be  a 
lisorder  which,  though  He  understood  it  perfectly.  He  could 
lot  control,  He  must  needs  be  disturbed ;  He  could  not  be  in 
peace.  There  would  be  an  opening  for  anxious  apprehensions 
jf  inevitable  calamities.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  anywhere 
in  the  vast  universe  of  the  Lord.  There  is  nowhere  a  place 
:hat  He  does  not  see  ;  nowhere  a  work  that  He  does  not  com- 
Drehend,  even  as  to  its  very  essence  ;  and  there  is  no  power 
3ot  subject  to  His  control.  He  is  omnipresent ;  He  is  omnis- 
nent ;  He  is  omnipotent.  From  this  cause  among  others,  He 
s  in  perfect  peace.  When  evils  and  disorders  arise,  —  and  they 
lo  now  perpetually  arise  and  operate, —  it  is  only  because  His 
ove  and  wisdom,  to  which  omnipotence  belongs,  permit  them 
JO  do  so.     Their  prevalence  involves  no  power  against  Him. 

Now  we  cannot  be  in  the  Lord,  who  is  in  perfect  peace,  with- 
)ut  participating  in  it.  And  this  accords  with  the  Scripture  in 
he  following  passage  :  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
vhose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  ;  because  he  trusteth  in  thee. 
Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever  ;  for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  ever- 
asting  strength  "  (Is.  xxvi.  8,  4). 

These  observations  show  us  that  there  is  always  perfect  peace 
n  the  Lord,  and  why  there  is  peace ;  and  they  lead  us  plainly 
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to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  rest  and  peace  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  is  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  refuge  and  strength  the 
Lord  is. 

But  if  we  contemplate  in  their  general  forms  the  thtnga  hy 
which  we  are  affected  and  which  actuate  ns^  when  we  turn  our- 
selves towards  hell,  and  receive  from  evil  spirits,  and  when  we 
turn  ourselves  towards  the  Lord,  and  come  into  connection  with 
Him  and  with  heaven  and  angels,  we  shall  comprehend  ration- 
ally and  more  folly  why  we  are  in  tranquillity  in  one  class  of 
things,  and  why  we  are  in  intranquillity  in  the  other. 

The  general  character,  then,  of  what  we  receive  when  we 
turn  away  from  the  Lord,  and  are  in  what  is  opposite  to  Him, 
is,  that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  self-love.  So  far  as  we 
come  under  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  we  are  actuated  by  self- 
ishness ;  and  nothing  is  of  value  to  us  except  as  it  conduces  to 
the  gratification  of  self-love  in  us. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  one  of  the  mos^  important  conse- 
quences of  turning  away  from  the  Lord,  and  receiving  fr*om 
evil  spirits,  to  him  who  does  it,  will  be  that  he  will  deny  that 
he  receives  his  life,  capacity,  and  power,  and  will  practically 
regard  them,  according  to  the  appearance,  as  his  own  ;  for,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  receives  every  thing,  would  appear  humil- 
iating to  his  self-love.  He  will,  therefore,  feel  utterly  opposed 
to  the  truth  that  the  case  is  so,  and  will  deny  it. 

But  whilst  a  man  who  turns  away  from  the  Lord,  from  self- 
love  regards  his  faculties  and  powers  as  his  own,  and  uses  them 
for  the  end  of  gratifying  that  self-velo,  he  avb  si  are  that  his  con- 
trol over  things  is  very  limited,  and  that  there  are  thousands 
and  myriads  of  particulars  having  a  bearing  upon  the  ends  that 
he  seeks,  which  are  not  subject  to  him.  From  this  cause  he  is 
sensible  that  he  has  no  security  that  he  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  which  he  seeks. 

This  may  be  illustrated  practically.  A  man,  for  example, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  if  he  turns 
himself  away  from  the  Lord,  from  the  self-love  predominating 
in  him,  claims  his  capacity  for  business,  his  shrewdness,  knowl- 
edge, and  whatever  else  he  may  receive,  as  his  own.  Success 
may,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  attend  him.  While  it  does, 
he  attributes  it  all  to  himself,  and  gives  himself  credit  for  it. 
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Bat  suppose  success  fails  him.  Then,  if  not  before,  he  becomes 
sensible  of  the  operation  of  causes  that  he  cannot  control  — 
causes  which  do  not  have  for  their  end  the  gratification  of  his 
self-love,  and,  of  course,  no  end  in  which  he  sympathizes ;  for 
he  feels  no  interest  in  any  thing  except  as  it  favors  this.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  man  must  of  necessity  be  oppressed  with 
anxieties  and  fears  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Events  hap- 
pen which  frustrate  his  plans,  and  interfere  with  the  objects  he 
is  seeking.  There  are  fluctuations  in  the  markets,  and  derange- 
ments of  business  affairs,  the  causes  of  which  he  does  not  com- 
prehend, and  which,  if  he  did  comprehend,  he  could  not  possi- 
bly control.  He  has  no  resort  but  himself.  He  cannot  look  for 
assistance  to  that  power  which  has  control  of  all  things,  because 
that  power  is  not  making  its  great  object  what  he  is  seeking,  and 
it  cannot  do  so. 

Such  is  the  worthless  refuge  and  strength  of  those  who  make 
their  portion  what  is  opposite  to  God  ;  and  their  hearts  cannot, 
in  extremity,  but  be  filled  with  alarm  and  solicitude  from  which 
there  is  no  relief. 

We  turn  now  to  contemplate  the  general  character  of  what 
they  receive  who  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  its  effect  as  regards 
their  tranquillity  in  circumstances  of  commotion  and  trial. 

In  what  comes  from  the  Lord,  and  in  what  they  are  aflected 
by  who  turn  to  Him,  there  are  consideration  and  regard  for 
others.  In  what  comes  from  Him,  or  in  those  who  receive 
from  Him,  self-love  does  not  predominate.  A  most  important 
effect  resulting  from  this  is,  that  they  do  not,  in  opposition  to 
the  real  truth,  affirm  and  confirm  the  appearance  that  they  act 
from  themselves,  and  that  power  is  their  own.  They  are,  on 
the  contrary,  humble,  and  are  free  to  acknowledge  that,  of 
themselves,  they  can  do  nothing,  and  that  they  receive  every 
thing  that  they  have.  They  do,  indeed,  act  apparently  of 
themselves  ;  and  they  use  all  their  faculties  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  objects  they  are  seeking ;  but  when  they 
reflect,  they  heartily  acknowledge  themselves  as  receiving  all 
from  the  Lord,  and  that  all  power  is  of  Him.  His  acknowl- 
edgment is  also  tacitly  present  with  them,  when  they  are  not 
reflecting  upon  the  truth  to  which  it  relates. 

But  he  who  is  in  the  acknowledgment  that  his  wisdom  and 
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his  ability  of  acting  with  reference  to  certain  ends,  are  from  the 
Lord,  recognizes  the  ends  also  as  not  his,  but  the  Lord's :  and 
as  they  are  the  Lord's  ends  which  he  seeks,  they  are  the  ends 
of  Him  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  —  the 
ends  of  Him  beyond  whose  knowledge  and  control  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  universe.  In  this  way  God  is  his  refuge  and  strength 
in  such  a  sense  that  he  cannot  fear. 

But  iurther.  The  aims  of  him  who  is  in  the  Lord,  as  was 
said,  do  not  centre  in  himself.  He  has  an  affection  for  what  is 
truly  good,  good  for  others,  good  for  the  community ;  and  it 
does  not  disturb  him  seriously  though  what  is  personal  to  him- 
self apparently  suffers,  because  that  is  not  his  first  object,  and 
because  he  knows  that  what  is  really  good  for  all  —  himself 
with  the  rest,  —  is  never  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  the 
Lord,  who  is  his  refuge  and  strength.  An  illustration  here 
may  be  useful. 

Think  of  one,  who,  being  in  the  Lord,  and  having  Him  for 
a  defense,  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  merchant  or  trader. 
Though  he  engages  in  his  business  apparently  of  himself,  he 
acknowledges  when  he  reflects,  that  all  good  capacity  for  it,  all 
proper  love,  skill,  and  wisdom,  which  he  possesses,  are  from  the 
Lord,  are  His  constant  gift,  and  that  the  good  end  to  which 
all  points,  that  is,  conferring,  benefits  upon  one's  neighbors,  is 
his  end ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  the  end  of  Him  under 
whose  perfect  control  are  all  the  myriads  of  things  which  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  end,  and  which  must  cooperate  in  its  accom- 
plishment ;  and  hence,  though  the  merchant  knows  that  he  can- 
not govern  results,  he  is  in  Him  who  can  and  who  does  ;  and 
from  this  cause  his  heart  does  not  fear  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  freedom  from  fear  in  the  mer- 
chant who  is  in  the  Lord.  It  may  be  the  case,  often,  in  the 
heat  of  his  business  transactions,  that  thoughts  of  the  wealth 
be  may  be  acquiring  are  present  with  him  ;  or  he  may  con- 
template the  future  abundance  in  which  his  plans  promise  to 
result ;  but  these  thoughts  of  himself  are  comparatively  on  the 
outside.  The  enrichment  of  himself  is  not  his  engrossing  end. 
He  knows  that  this  end  may  fail,  and  that  the  failure  of  this 
may  be  one  of  many  means,  whereby  an  end  of  real  eternal 
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value  to  himself  and  others  b  prevented  from  failing,  and  a 
Gecnred.  Hence,  the  heart  of  the  merchant  who  is  in  the  Lord 
does  not  fear  the  loss  of  wealth,  and  does  not  suffer  from  pain- 
ful appreliensiona  that  he  shall  fail  to  secure  it. 

These  few  very  imperfect  explanations  and  observations  may 
help  us  to  understand  and  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  what  it  is  to 
make  God  our  refuge  and  strength  and  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble ;  and  how  it  is  that  making  Him  so  is  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  us  &om  fear  and  painliil  ansieties,  even  nnder 
the  most  formidable  array  of  ills  by  which  we  can  possibly  be 
surrounded. 

A  word  should,  perhaps,  be  said  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  make  God  our  refuge ;  as  to  how  we  come  out 
of  what  is  opposite  to  Him,  and  how  we  come  to  abide  in  Him. 
How  do  we  come  ont  of  that  supreme  love  of  self,  and  trust  in 
self,  which  are  the  cause  of  all  anxious  fears,  and  come  into 
that  love  of  others,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord,  to  which 
belong  tranquillity  and  peace  ? 

The  answer  is,  we  do  it  by  discarding  in  our  minds  before 
the  Lord  the  supreme  self-love  which  involves  trust  in  oniv 
selves,  desiring  every  thing  to  ourselves,  having  no  considerar 
tion  for  our  neighbor  and  hating  him.  It  is  to  these  evils  that 
are  in  hell,  and  which  control  those  who  are  in  it,  —  it  is  to  these 
evils  that  the  commandments  point.  It  is  to  deliver  us  from 
these  evils,  and  by  that  means  to  introduce  us  into  Him,  that 
the  Lord  gave  the  commandments.  "If  ye  keep  the  com- 
mandments, ye  shall  abide  in  My  love."  Hence  it  follows, 
that  the  means  by  which  we  may  have  the  Lord  for  our  refuge 
is,  in  our  minds  before  Him,  and  in  our  lives,  to  keep  His  com- 
mandments. When  we  do  this,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  do 
it,  we  "  dwell  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  abide 
tinder  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 
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THE  THREE  PHASES  OF  THE   REFORMATION. 

(Continaed  from  page  351.) 

It  is  now  time  to  trace  this  melancholy  condition  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  its  causes,  and  see  if  there  be  a  remedy. 

The  great  truth  which  Luther  learned  from  the  two  mem- 
bers of  his  order  concerning  the  Divine  love  and  forgive- 
ness, and  his  subsequent  assertion  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  were  the  main  pillars  of  the  Reformation,  —  the 
Jachin  and  Boaz,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  structure.  Bat 
there  were  adverse  sentiments  in  his  mind,  the  effects  of  early 
education,  tending  to  neutralize  these  great  principles  and  bring 
them  into  abeyance.  And  first,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  love 
and  forgiveness,  his  previous  notions  of  a  Divine  wrath  resting 
on  mankind,  and  of  redemption  as  deliverance  not  from  the 
Devil  but  from  God,  began  to  blend  themselves  with  his  better 
principles  in  proportion  as  he  attempted  forming  a  definite  sys- 
tem of  theology.  But  Luther,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  no  systematizer ;  that  work  was  reserved  for  his  great  fel- 
low-laborer in  the  Reformation,  whose  institutes,  excellent  as  a 
system  of  Protestant  doctrine,  bring  its  shadows  no  less  than  its 
lights  into  strong  relief.  The  theory  of  a  wrathful  God,  which 
from  the  days  of  Lactantius  had  become  ingrafted  on  the  more 
joyous  creed  of  the  Primitive  Church,  found,  after  all,  but  a 
doubtftil  and  uncertain  reception  in  the  genial  mind  of  Luther ; 
but  in  the  severe  and  gloomy  spirit  of  Calvin  it  was  received  as 
in  "  its  own  place ;  "  hence  its  prominence  in  his  theological 
system.  The  cloud  that  thus  overshadowed  the  light  and  glory 
of  the  Reformation  became  more  dense  and  appalling  in  the 
next  century,  when  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Westminster 
Assembly  stood  forth  in  broad  but  unenviable  distinction  to  the 
entire  antecedent  universal  Church,  by  limiting  the  atoning 
work  of  eternal  love  to  a  part  of  the  human  race,  thereby  cir- 
cumscribing the  Divine  mercy,  and  so  Suiting  the  infinite. 
From  love  thus  mixed  in  its  nature  and  bounded  in  its  extent, 
feeble  was  the  hope  that  could  be  derived  -^  feeble  as  the  last 
glimmer  of  an  expiring  taper,  which  the  least  breath  will  ex- 
tinguish.    As  the  hope  and  joy  which  sprang  up  in  the  breast 
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of  Luther,  on  hearing  from  the  lips  of  Staupitz  and  the  aged 
monk  the  glad  tidings  of  pure  and  unlimited  love  and  forgive- 
ness constituted  the  day-side  and  strength  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  mainly  the  great  secret  of  its  success,  so  the  subsequent 
limiting  of  that  forgiving  love  in  its  nature  and  extent  consti- 
tutes its  night-side  and  its  weakness.  For  a  limited  and  impure 
love  (t.  e.,  a  love  mixed  with  its  opposite,  wrath)  can  beget  at 
best  only  a  dubious  and  flickering  hope,  almost  tantamount  to 
no  hope,  and  in  such  a  state  the  mind  has  no  safeguard  against 
error.  For  the  Apostle,  enumerating  the  various  constituents  of 
the  Christian  armor  (Eph.  vi.  11-17),  has  these  remarkable 
words:  '*  And  for  a  helmet^  the  hope  of  salvation."  The  helmet 
protects  the  head,  the  seat  and  therefore  the  natural  symbol  of 
the  intellectual  and  rational  faculties ;  and  the  hope  of  salvation 
is  recommended  as  a  defense  against  those  fallacies  and  errone- 
ous ratiocinations  which  militate  against  truths  formed  in  the 
understanding.  The  want  of  any  rational  ground  of  hope  by 
reason  of  the  fallacies  already  specified  as  beclouding  the  first 
pure  light  of  the  Reformation,  is,  I  believe,  the  main  secret  of 
its  failure,  and  of  those  departures  from  the  Protestant  Church 
which  are  daily  taking  place. 

The  creeds  of  Protestantism  afibrd  no  hope  or  comfort,  there- 
fore so  many  of  its  professors  are  reacly  to  grasp,  like  the  drown- 
ing man,  at  any  strange  doctrine  that  oflers  aid  ;  and  the  sacred 
records  have  only  anticipated  their  experience  in  the  notable 
words,  —  "  There  is  no  hope  :  we  have  loved  strangers,  and  after 
them  we  will  go."  But  we  must  now  advert  to  the  other  con- 
stituent of  the  strength  of  the  Reformation,  that  we  may  thence 
indicate  the  corresponding  cause  of  its  weakness.  As  Luther 
asserted  the  gospel  as  aflbrding  to  all  men  an  immediate  ground 
of  hope,  so  he  asserted  the  whole  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  and 
source  of  faith.  But  while  asserting  the  exclusive  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  in  all  matters  of  faith,  Luther,  or  any  of  the 
Reformers,  had  no  conception  of  their  inspiration.  They  re- 
ceived the  sacred  books  as  they  found  them,  and  were  not  so 
much  concerned  with  their  Divinity  as  in  being  able  to  use 
them  skillfully  in  their  controversies  with  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently with  each  other.  But  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
while  a  succession  of  writers,  descending  in  a  regular  chain  from 
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the  apostolic  times,  through  the  primitive  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  affirmed  with 
one  voice  the  existence  of  an  inner  and  spiritual  sense  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  ^  the  Reformers,  unanimous  iii  almost  nothing  else, 
were  of  one  mind  in  repudiating  this  spiritual  sense,  and  admit- 
ted no  other  thap  that  which,  as  they  expressed  it,  could  be 
extracted  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  thus  virtually  reducing  it 
to  the  level  of  a  common  book.*  And  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  that  the  Reformers  seem,  in  this  respect,  to  have  exer- 
cised an  unconscious  influence  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose 
writers  in  later  times  are  not  so  strenuous  in  their  appreciation 
of  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Word  as  the  elder  generations  of  her 
divines.  But  to  deny  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  Scriptures,  is  to 
deprive  them  of  their  divinity ;  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that 
to  be  divine  wlierein  there  is  nothing  spiritual,  or  to  regai-d  that 
as  inspired  wherein  there  is  nothing  divine  (not  divine,  but  tem- 
poral things,  being  treated  of  according  to  the  letter  in  most  of 
the  Old  Testament).  The  Reformers  verily  gave  the  death- 
blow to  their  own  work  in  maintaining  but  one  sense  in  the 
Bible. 

This  all  might  do  very  well  in  the  infancy  of  science,  when 
Luther  could  ridicule  the  Copemican  system  as  contrary  to  the 
plainest  evidence  of  the  senses  ;  but  as  this  system  became 
established,  and  its  inherent  philosophy  elevated  the  minds  of 
men  above  mere  sensation  and  appearance,  a  corresponding 
exalted  system  of  theology  or  religious  truth  was  required ;  and 
as,  in  process  of  time,  humanity,  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  irresistible  evidence  of  advancing  science,  began  to 
attain  higher  and  purer  natural  truth  without  at  the  same  time 
ascending  to  higher  spiritual  truth,  —  without  finding  in  the 
Scriptures  truths  as  far  above  and  beyond  the  appearances  of 
the  letter  as  those  truths  they  find  in  the  universe  are  above 
the  mere  phenomena  of  nature,  —  they  must  necessarily  feel  a 
discrepancy  which  every  advance  in  science  will  increase,  until 
the  only  alternative  is  a  choice  between  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures,  exhausted  by  literal  hermeneutics  of  almost  every 

^  See  note  at  the  end. 

>  Luther,  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Zuingle,  Beza,  &c.,  were  all  advo- 
Gates  of  **  a  single  sense  **  in  the  Scriptures,  according  to  Bishop  Marsh. 
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estige  of  truth,  and  the  teaching  of  the  universe,  '*  those 
Ider  Scriptures  writ  by  God's  right  hand.*' 

And  so  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  already  become  a  moot 
oint  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that  not  merely  with  the 
•eople,  but  with  the  teachers,  —  not  merely  at  the  circumfer- 
nce  but  at  the  centre,  among  *'  the  scribes,  and  the  wise,  and 
he  counters  of  towers ;"  and  while  those  in  high  places  con- 
iemn,  they  in  the  same  breath  make  the  humiliating  admission 
hat  "  the  Church  has  no  theory  or  canon  of  Scriptural  inspi- 
ation."  1 

Thus  "  the  foundations  of  the  world  are  out  of  course ;  " 
he  grounds  both  of  hope  and  faith  are  lost  to  the  Church,  and 
'  if  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  " 

III. REGENERATION. 

Three  terminations  took  place  nearly  together :  the  termina- 
ion  of  a  great  century,  the  termination  of  a  great  book,  and 
he  termination  of  a  great  life :  —  a  great  century,  for  it  was  the 
irst  of  the  Christian  era ;  a  great  book,  for  it  was  part  of  the 
►racles  of  God  ;  a  great  life,  because  formed  by  the  truths  of 
hat  book,  and  devoted  to  their  dissemination.  The  last  word 
)f  the  book  is  written,  and  the  last  breath  of  the  life  is  drawn. 
The  spirit  of  the  writer  has  left  its  tabernacle  of  clay,  where  it 
lad  dwelt  a  century,  to  view  insphered  in  higher  life  the  glori- 
ms  destinies  of  "  the  golden  proem  "  of  that  book  in  which  is 
he  regeneration  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity,  —  the  doctrine 
>f  the  Logos.  And  in  all  the  varying  phases  of  the  Church 
here  has  ever  been  a  faithful  band  of  witnesses  to  "  the  Word 
)f  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus."  In  every  age  and  nation 
)f  the  Christian  orb  has  this  "  great  company  of  preachers  " 
mnounced  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John 
is  the  summation  of  all  truth  ;  the  spiritual  field  "  in  which  are 
lid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  and  in  which 
ire  sown  all  the  heavenly  seeds  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

The  Eternal  Logos,  word,  thought,  or  reason,  —  that  was  in 
he  beginning  with  God  and  was  God  (John  i.  1).  Truth  and 
wisdom  ever  united  with  and  proceeding  from  love  Divine, 

^  See  the  charges  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbary  and  York|  and  of  the  Bishops 
»f  St.  David's  and  CalcatU,  for  1863. 
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which  is  in  it  as  eternal  life  in  its  form  or  manifestation  (John 
i.  4 ;  1  John  i.  2),  the  sphere  or  region  of  all  the  Divine  affec- 
tions and  thoughts  which  constitute  ideas  properly  so  called  in 
their  inyariable  union  in  the  Logos  —  entering  into  all  souls  as 
the  inner  life  of  humanity,  whence  all  rationality,  freedom,  and 
happiness  ;  into  nature  as  the  reality  and  substance  of  creation, 
whence  all  its  forms,  beauty,  and  order ;  into  revelation  as  its 
'*  spirit  and  life,"  whence  its  inspiration  and  divinity.  Thus 
by  the  Logos  "  were  created  all  things  visible  and  invisible " 
(Col.  i.  16) ;  the  heavens  of  the  constellations,  and  the  dews; 
and  the  heavens,  where  myriads  of  happy  spirits  "  shine  as  the 
expanse  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever  (Dan.  xii.  3)  ;  and 
dews  celestial  that  nourish  the  first  and  purest  forms  of  life  — 
the  inner  spheres  of  the  universe  and  of  the  soul  —  the  "  gay 
and  daedal  earth  "  responding  to  the  *'  skyey  influences  "  in 
verdure  and  flowers ;  and  the  moral  earth  of  human  conscious- 
ness and  action,  whose  happiest  lot  is,  like  the  world  of  nature, 
to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  its  celestial  sphere. 

But  when  man  by  transgression  receded  from  his  original 
connection  with  heaven,  and  became  so  immersed  in  earthly 
things  that  he  could  no  longer  receive  the  blessed  influences  of 
the  Word  or  Divine  Logos  in  his  preexisting  state,  being  led 
into  and  held  in  captivity  by  the  powers  of  hell,  *'  the  Word 
was  made  flesh  "  (John  i.  9),  assumed  humanity,  and  in  that 
humanity  combated  and  subdued  those  infernal  powers  which 
kept  it  in  otherwise  hopeless  thralldom.  '*  He  led  captivity  cap- 
tive "  (Eph.  iv.  8 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  18),  and  thus  brought  freedom 
to  our  common  universal  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  glori- 
fied his  humanity  or  united  it  completely  to  the  Divinity  which 
always  dwelt  within  it ;  and  thus  brought  to  our  common  uni- 
versal humanity  renewed  life  and  more  intimate  connection 
with  heaven,  of  which  it  is  now  the  Eternal  medium  to  our 
fallen  humanity,  as  the  Logos  was  in  its  preexistent  state  to  the 
unfallen.  And  thus  are  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
reunited,  recapitulated,  summed  under  one  head  in  Christ 
Such  is  the  import  of  that  wonderful  text,  Eph.  i.  10,  and  such 
is  the  true  idea  of  the  Atonement  J.  B.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DAILY    LIFE. 
I. 

The  day  is  the  unit  of  measure  in  time  and  in  life.  Sun- 
rise and  sunset  mark  it  off  upon  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  dawn 
and  twilight  are  Nature's  signals  for  activity  and  repose.  Ani- 
mals cannot  work  for  a  longer  period  without  mysterious  re- 
newal of  bodily  power  in  sleep,  and  the  human  will  cannot 
longer  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conscious  government  of  the 
human  soul.  Body  and  soul  cannot  labor  longer  than  a  day, 
and  at  its  close  each  must  surrender  all  conscious  freedom,  that 
He  who  made  them  both  may,  unthwarted  by  human  will,  re- 
pair the  waste  of  life  by  the  wonderful,  uncomprehended  proc- 
ess of  sleep.  Sleep  is  a  constant  sign  of  man's  dependence,  a 
condition  of  life  as  inevitable  as  death.  However  strong  the 
will,  and  whether  faithful  or  unfaithful  to  its  trust,  sleep  comes  at 
last,  a  sure  token  to  us  all  that  Divine  power  alone  can  remedy 
the  errors  of  human  freedom.  Setting  its  bound  to  daily  life, 
it  makes  a  day  the  type  of  a  life-time.  It  is  at  once  an  image 
of  the  nothingness  out  of  which  Infancy  arose,  and  of  the 
oblivion  into  which  Age  descends.  And  so  the  day  becomes 
the  unit  in  time,  and  life  and  daily  life  an  image  of  a  whole  life- 
time. 

Since  self-control,  full  and  unbroken,  lasts  for  but  a  single 
day,  we  learn  the  whole  of  the  laws  of  life,  if  we  learn  those 
which  govern  the  single  day ;  and  if  the  daily  life  is  simple, 
true,  and  pure,  the  whole  life  is  an  image  of  heaven. 

The  first  great  law  of  daily  life  is  obedience.  The  infant 
begins  to  learn  it  on  his  mother's  breast,  and  he  has  learned 
but  little  when  he  begins  anew  to  learn  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  At  first,  we  yield  obedience  to  persons  ;  afterwards,  to 
principles  of  truth  ;  and  it  is  the  fullness  of  wisdom  when  obe- 
dience to  truth  passes  again  into  a  personal  service  and  becomes 
the  loving  devotion  of  angels  to  the  will  of  a  Heavenly  Father. 
We  will  not  linger  upon  the  early  lessons  of  obedience,  so  im- 
portant for  the  child  to  learn,  so  needful  for  the  parents  to  teach. 
The  command  to  honor  father  and  mother  is  at  all  times  a  com- 
mandment from  heaven,  but  its  meaning  and  fulfillment  con- 
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stantly  change.  When  the  youth  ceases  to  be  a  child,  and 
stands  before  his  countr}'^  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  man,  exempted 
from  the  control  of  natural  parents,  it  is  a  wise  and  good  feeling 
which  leads  him  to  the  altar  to  confess  himself  there,  still  a  child, 
owing  obedience  to  his  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  a  pleasant  cus- 
tom, which  has  so  long  prevailed  here,  for  the  young  thus  to 
pass  on  without  a  pause  from  the  charge  of  their  earthly  parents 
into  the  care  of  their  spiritual  parents,  the  Lord  and  the  Church. 
But  the  duty  of  obedience  is  still  the  same,  and  none  the  less 
to  be  rendered  because  its  exaction  is  then  given  into  the  hands 
of  the  man  himself.  The  hardest  master  a  man  ever  has  is 
himself,  because  he  himself  is  never  fully  satisfied  with  any 
thing  less  than  obedience  to  truth,  and  his  own  sense  of  duty. 
From  this  point,  then,  let  our  theory  of  daily  life  commence, 
where  obeyer  and  obeyed,  the  master  and  the  servant,  are  in 
one  person,  above  whom  truth  sits  as  sovereign,  acknowledged 
insensibly  as  rightful,  whether  obeyed  or  not. 

We  are  conscious  of  a  double  life.  We  live,  and  we  know 
it,  in  two  worlds  at  once.  Each  has  its  system  of  daily  life. 
To  the  outer  world,  of  which  we  have  knowledge  only  through 
our  bodily  senses,  belongs  not  merely  the  material  body  through 
which  we  know  it,  but  an  external  mind  and  heart,  wherein  we 
think  natural  thoughts  and  feel  natural  desires.  To  this  outer 
world  of  daily  life  belong  precepts  whose  fruition  is  in  worldly 
wisdom  and  earthly  happiness.  They  become  evil  only  when 
they  are  alone  studied  and  cherished,  and  when,  instead  of  being 
servants  of  the  inner  life,  they  rule  and  enslave  it.  Natural 
wisdom  and  earthly  happiness  ought,  and  are  meant  by  the 
Lord,  to  be  the  outside  of  every  man's  life.  As  well  might  a 
man  try  to  lift  the  stone  without  grasping  it  with  the  hand,  as 
to  do  his  natural  work  without  those  natural  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. While  earthly  life  lasts,  they  have  a  share  in  every  im- 
pulse and  perception.  The  consciousness  of  the  child  knows 
nothing  else,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  man,  rightly  guided, 
merely  looks  deeper  within,  and  recognizes  their  true  function, 
while  he  uses  them  much  more  extensively  than  the  child.  It 
is  the  whole  of  life  to  make  spiritual  what  was  natural ;  but  no 
more  to  annihilate  any  thing  of  that  natural  life  than  to  destroy 
any  organ  of  the  material  body. 
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A  man  has  no  more  right  to  enslaye  or  to  kill  himself,  than 
to  do  the  same  wrong  to  another.  Suicide  is  murder,  and  self- 
enslavement  differs  only  in  degree  from  self-murder.  The 
grand  mistake  of  asceticism  in  the  Dark  Ages  was  the  effort  to 
make  natural  thoughts  and  feelings  slaves,  not  servants,  and  the 
unavoidable  result  was  licentious  hypocrisy  which  made  the  so- 
called  Reformation  necessary.  As  God  has  placed  us  in  a 
natural  world,  full  of  every  beauty.  He  has  given  us  natural 
thoughts  and  affections  with  which  to  comprehend  and  enjoy 
it.  They  are  all  alike  the  work  of  His  hands,  and  we  cannot 
rightfully  do  violence  to  any  of  them  in  our  own  external 
nature.  Every  man  has  children  in  himself,  whose  education 
is  given  freely  into  his  charge.  While  they  must  obey  the 
higher  nature  within,  they  should  also  be  suffered  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  without.  Both  come  equally  from  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  of  Life.  In  the  command  laid  upon  all  to  become  as 
little  children,  there  is  a  literalness  of  truth  often  overlooked. 
They  who  give  us  in  their  lives  the  fairest  visions  of  heaven  on 
earth,  are  those  who  keep  most  of  the  child's  capacity  of  drink- 
ing in  happiness  from  every  trifle.  A  flower,  a  smile,  any  thing 
is  enough.  They  are  more  child-like  than  the  children  them- 
selves, for  they  keep  the  childish  sensibility  to  happiness,  but 
put  away  the  child's  sensitiveness  to  grief.  They  are  sunshine 
on  the  path  of  life,  and  in  their  presence  even  the  shadows 
dance  merrily  along.  Feeling  that  the  Lord  is  their  Heavenly 
Father,  they  are  joyous  as  children  in  all  His  gifls.  Of  such 
are  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  it  is  such  as  they,  we  are  to 
become.  Their  innocence  touches  us  more  deeply  than  the  sin- 
lessness  of  children,  because  it  tells  of  labor  done  which  has 
lefl  no  rough  scars  behind  ;  of  natural  feelings,  joyous  and  will- 
ing servants  of  the  spirit ;  of  hearts  purified,  without  being 
hardened  by  the  process.  There  are  such  lives ;  and  why  may 
not  all  be  such  ?     Age  has  over  them  no  power,  and,  — 

*'  Silver  locks  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  the  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light" 

We  certainly  liave  the  power  to  preserve  the  golden  bow 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  silver  cord  untarnished,  until  they  are 
broken  and  loosed. 

VOL.  XL.  SO 
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We  must  not  for  an  instant  imagine  that  such  joyous  child- 
h'ke  life  is  attained  without  much  internal  labor.  No  idea  could 
be  more  false.  But  many  who,  in  other  respects,  try  hard  to 
do  that  interior  work,  suffer  some  of  its  fruits  to  be  choked  by 
the  wayside  thorns,  and  forget  that  nothing  rough  or  harsh  or 
sad,  can  enter  heaven  ;  they  forget  that  they  can  and  must  put 
away  all  such  things  either  here  or  hereafter,  before  they  are 
ready  for  life  among  those  who  have  become  as  little  children. 
It  is  not  that  the  inner  work  is  to  be  neglected  to  make  tlie 
outer  life  beautiful,  but  only  that  while  the  one  is  doing,  the 
other  should  not  be  left  undone.  The  sunshine  and  rain  which 
ripen  the  com  nourish  also  the  sweet- breathed  flowers. 

The  precepts  of  natural  wisdom  and  natural  happiness  in 
daily  life,  shall  not  occupy  our  attention  long.  They  are  well 
known.  The  world  has  been  studying  them  for  centuries,  and 
has  only  failed  in  their  practice  from  the  selfish  spirit  in  which 
it  has  undertaken  to  apply  them. 

They  are  of  two  classes.  The  one  comprehends  maxims 
of  the  intellect,  setting  forth  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
methods  for  doing  it  ;  the  other,  the  desires  of  the  heart, 
showing  the  purposes  for  which,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  the 
work  should  be  done.  The  first  class  belongs  to  the  head  ;  the 
second,  to  the  heart.  The  first  are  on  their  plane,  as  true  now 
as  ever.  The  second  in  the  New  Clmrch  must  be  renewed  and 
regenerated. 

The  aim  of  manly  life  is  to  gain  wisdom.  Knowledge  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  it.  Knowledge  is  only  the  means  which 
wisdom  uses,  the  material  of  which  the  house  is  built.  Wis- 
dom is  the  spirit  which  skilfully  builds,  and  which,  exhibited 
to  view  in  its  results,  seems  t(^  be  only  knowledge  applied  to 
life,  though  in  its  work  it  has  itself  gained  new  power  and  skill. 
Wisdom  comes  from  the  riglit  using  of  knowledge,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  trivial  may  be  the  knowledge,  its  right  use  will,  always, 
on  its  own  plane,  develop  wisdom.  Knowledge  perishes  when 
no  longer  used.  Wisdom  is  immortal  and  independent  of  its 
tool.  Knowledge  is  foreign  to  our  life,  is  gained  with  labor, 
and  retained  onlv  bv  constant  use.  The  wisdom,  however, 
which  used  it,  and  to  which  at  the  same  time  it  was  constantlv 
giving  new  force,  is  become  j)art  of  us,  and  can  perish  only  by 
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our  annihilation.  Wisdom  is  manly  life  itself.  It  shines  forth 
from  the  face,  but  does  not,  in  its  white  hairs  and' wrinkles,  be- 
tray the  kind  of  knowledge  by  wliich  it  was  gained. 

It  is  far  easier  to  detect  the  daily  occupation  of  a  young  man 
in  his  manners  and  talk  than  to  discover  the  mode  in  which 
the  old  man  has  become  wise.  A  student  can  be  recognized  in 
a  moment  almost  as  far  as  he  can  be  seen.  Forty  years  later, 
that  man  must  be  an  acute  observer  who  can  decide  from  an 
hour's  conversation  whether  the  old  man's  education  began 
in  a  college  or  in  the  great  school  of  life.  Knowledge  is  only 
the  stamp  which  gives  the  truth  form  and  currency.  It  is 
readily  changed  and  easily  wears  off.  Truth  is  the  precious 
metal. 

To  gain  wisdom  then  is  the  first  precept  of  natural  life.  In 
what  school,  by  what  labor,  how  or  where,  is  not  always  in  our 
power  to  choose.  But  everywhere  there  are  gold  and  silver, 
and  everywhere  we  may  earn  the  treasures  of  wisdom  which 
they  typify. 

In  mere  natural  labor  the  problem  of  daily  life  is  mechanical. 
A  man's  mind  and  bodv  are  his  machine,  reorulated  by  the 
understanding  which  presides  over  its  workings,  and  moved  by 
the  power  of  his  desires.  The  quantity  of  work  is  determined 
by  the  strength  of  the  motive ;  the  quality,  by  the  judgment 
which  directs  it.  The  formula  of  its  solution  is  economical. 
It  is  simply  how  to  perform  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  in  the 
least  possible  time,  with  the  least  possible  friction  and  waste. 
The  solution  is  practically  as  varied  as  the  minds  wliich  attempt 
it ;  but  one  universal  rule  in  all  orderly  effort  is  to  seek  s]>eed 
and  shun  hurry.  A  good  machine  never  hurries.  Speed 
and  hurry  are  in  their  nature  opposite.  Hurry  is  the  puffing 
of  a  leaky  engine,  squandering  ])ower  at  every  blast.  Speed  is 
the  quiet,  orderly  rapidit}"  of  an  engine  well  oiled  and  strong. 
The  most  powerful  machines  are  often  the  least  noisy.  To  the 
man  who  hurries,  every  thing  is  an  interruption.  Nothing 
seems  to  interfere  with  the  other's  doings.  The  one  never 
stops  to  help  his  neighbor  without  making  his  neighbor  feel 
that  to  render  the  aid  is  inconvenient  to  the  giver.  The  other 
alwavs  seems  at  lei-^ure  when  his  assistance  is  needed.  In  a 
word,  hurry  is  akin  to  the  excitement  of  lust ;  speed,  to  the 
strong  but  gentle  activity  of  love. 
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Another  principle  in  the  use  of  the  human  machine  is  to  em- 
ploy system  ia  labor  without  allowing  it  to  degenerate  into  mere 
method.  System  is  the  master's  plan ;  method,  the  agent's 
details  only.  System  is  never  annoyed  by  a  single  deviation 
from  its  course,  while  mere  method  may  be  wholly  destroyed 
by  a  trifle.  Mere  method  never  knows  how  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  System  never  loses  it.  System  makes  a  man  or- 
derly, and  adds  to  his  efficiency.  Mere  method  makes  him 
dwell  on  trifles,  and  fritters  away  his  strength.  Method  is  apt 
to  lead  to  hurry.     System  is  the  sure  road  to  speed. 

Another  principle  is  to  concentrate  power  in  doing  the  given 
task.  The  sum  of  Napoleon's  policy  was  to  have  at  the  crisis 
of  the  battle  more  troops  than  his  antagonist  at  the  important 
point. 

Concentration  of  energy  is  as  sure  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  task  performed  as  to  lessen  the  time  spent  in  performance. 
Concentrated  power  is  strength,  but  power  difiused  changes  its 
nature.  It  is  only  when  brought  to  a  focus  that  the  rays  burst 
into  flame. 

The  sum  of  all  worldly  wisdom  is  common  sense,  which  is 
merely  another  name  for  manly  judgment.  In  its  essence  it  is 
merely  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  we  wish  them  to 
be.  It  is  purchased  by  fidelity  to  truth,  by  keeping  the  eye 
clear,  and  not  suflering  it  to  be  blinded  by  inclination  within  or 
mist  without.  On  its  plane,  good  judgment  is  the  best  quality 
which  can  be  predicated  of  a  man,  for  good  judgment  about 
things  without,  in  all  its  fullness,  necessarily  rests  upon  goodness 
within,  and  in  orderly  life  good  judgment  and  common  sense 
are  only  the  outbirth  and  natural  body  of  spiritual  wisdom. 

[To  be  continaed.] 


THE   LAKE  OF   GENNESARET. 

"PMce,  be  stUl!" 

Thk  light  is  fading  from  the  sky; 
The  troubled  waves  are  running  high; 
And,  veiled  in  clouds,  the  sun  has  set 
On  thy  deep  lake,  Gennesaret 
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The  thunder,  like  the  earthquake's  shock, 
Shakes  the  firm  ground,  and  rends  the  rod ; 
And  the  red  lightning,  burning,  pours 
Its  fiery  deluge  on  thy  shores. 

Amid  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
Amid  the  flashings  of  that  light, 
A  laboring  bark  essays  to  keep 
Its  course  along  the  foaming  deep. 

The  oars  are  plied,  the  sails  are  strained, 
But  small  the  way  that  bark  has  gained; 
The  surging  waves  more  fiercely  wail. 
And  louder  howls  the  dreadful  gale. 

The  ship  mounts  high  where  billows  go, 
Then  falls  into  the  sea  below; 
Till  plunging,  foundering,  tempest-tossed. 
The  oarsmen  fear  that  all  is  lost 

Calmly  on  that  tempestuous  deep, 
Their  Master  long  had  sunk  to  sleep; 
Though  still  with  love  Divine  He  kept 
Eternal  vigils  when  He  slept 

Oppressed  with  terror,  quick  they  run. 
And  call  upon  that  Mighty  One: 
'*  Save  us,  we  perish  I    Master,  save 
Thy  followers  from  a  watery  grave  I  ** 

"  Oh,  ye  of  little  faith ! "  He  cries, 
**  Why  doubt  the  help  my  love  supplies  ?  " 
Then,  speaking  to  the  storm  His  will. 
He  mildly  uttered,  "  Peace,  be  still ! " 

The  troubled  winds  no  longer  roar; 
The  waves  subside  along  the  shore; 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea 
Now  glides  that  bark  all  quietly. 

Thus,  Lord,  when  sore  temptations  roll. 
When  storms  disturb  my  darkened  soul, 
O  save  me  from  the  threatening  ill ; 
Speak  the  kind  mandate,  "Peace,  be  still!" 
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CULTURE. 
man's  capacitt  for  it. 

We  learn  from  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  that  man 
is  born  in  ignorance  of  the  knowledges  conducive  to  his  happi- 
ness, to  the  end  that  he  may  attain  to  them  all,  gradually  and 
by  education. 

The  lower  animals  are  bom  into  every  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  order  of  their  life,  and  have  an  instinct  which  is  unerring 
for  the  orderly  development  of  every  faculty  peculiar  to  them. 

It  ^ould  at  first  appear  that  man  was,  by  this  law  of  Divine 
Providence,  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  respects  those  natures 
which  are  regarded  as  below  him.  But  it  is  revealed  to  the 
receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jenisalem  that  this  i>ecul- 
iar  and  apparent  imperfection  of  man's  nature,  stamps  him 
chief  of  all  created  things,  and  is  the  crowning  mercy  of  the 
Lord  towards  him. 

The  life  of  the  lower  animals  is  received  by  them  passively, 
and  the  gratification  of  their  momentary  desires  is  all  of  the 
happiness  of  which  they  are  capable.  This  gratification  has 
within  it  no  seed  of  increasing  delight,  or  of  elevation  of  their 
life  to  higher  degrees  of  enjoyment ;  for  it  is  merely  the  appeas- 
ing of  an  appetite  which  causes  disquiet  until  it  is  satisfied,  and 
is  followed  by  apathy. 

The  life. peculiar  to  man  is  received  into  his  freedom.  Every 
advancement  in  it  fits  him  for  future  progress  and  for  a  higher 
reception.  The  gratification  of  every  laudable  desire  gives 
birth  to  a  capacity  for  a  more  perfect  development  of  his  na- 
ture :  a  human  thing  is  born  from  it,  having  new  forms  into 
which  the  Divine  Love,  th.»  infinite  love  of  making  His  crea- 
tures happy  as  He  Himself  is  happy,  can  flow,  and  increase  the 
capacity  of  happiness. 

Culture,  then,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  means  by  which  man 
can  rise  from  a  state  lower  than  that  of  the  "  beasts  that  perish  " 
to  one  of  angelic  life.  But  notwithstanding  the  love  of  tlie 
Lord  to  impart  to  man  a  life  of  the  highest  degree,  a  life  in 
which  the  Divine  blessing  is  manifested  in  the  soul  as  a  felicity 
inexpressible,  —  notwithstanding  the  constant  desire  of  the  Lord 
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to  give  this  life,  even  His  own  life,  to  man,  —  He  cannot  do  so 
except  through  man's  cooperation 

Were  it  otherwise,  man  would  be  not  man,  but  a  machine, 
unconscious  of  his  own  state,  neither  receptive  of  any  delight 
of  life,  nor  endowed  with  immortality. 

In  order  that  man  may  be  induced  to  receive  His  life  and  to 
become  happy  eternally,  the  Lord  has  surrounded  him  with 
every  thing  to  awaken  the  desire  of  reception,  every  thing  to 
lead  him  on  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  state  ;  and  has,  fur- 
thermore, formed  such  a  connection  between  all  the  objects  of 
His  ci*eation  that  the  higher  communicate  with  the  lower  by 
correspondence,  and  all  with  man.  The  lower  forms  of  life  thus 
continually  typify  and  represent  the  higher. 

Thus  do  all  natural  things,  that  is,  the  objects  of  external 
nature,  and  the  works  of  man's  hands,  which  in  one  sense  are 
but  combinations  of  the  things  of  nature,  form  a  Jacob's  Lad- 
der, resting  upon  the  earth,  its  top  reaching  to  heaven,  the 
Lord  standing  above  it.  The  angels  who  are  ascending  and 
descending  upon  it,  are  the  delights  that  mind  receives,  which 
is  pillowed  upon  stones ;  for  stones  signify  truths,  and  there, 
those  truths  the  knowledge  of  which  enables  man  to  rise  to  a 
perception  of  the  interior  character  of  all  things  coming  within 
the  range  of  sense  ;  and  he  receives  true  delight  from  them  in 
the  degree  that  his  mind  can  be  opened  to  hold  fellowship  with 
the  beings  standing  higher  and  higher  upon  the  steps  of  the 
ladder ;  until  at  last  his  delight  consists  in  regarding  the  Lord 
alone  as  the  centre  and  object  of  all  love,  the  eternal  spring 
whence  all  pure  emotions  flow  into  the  mind  through  the  forms 
of  angelic  life. 

The  infinite  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  is  thus  shown  in 
man's  being  born  in  ignorance.  From  this  his  life  may  be  one 
unceasing  experience  of  happiness  ;  for,  since  every  acquisition 
is  attended  with  its  peculiar  delight,  it  follows  that  the  more  a 
man  is  capable  of  seeing  and  feeling  "  the  hidden  mystery  of 
things,"  and  the  more  he  appreciates  what  forms  their  essential 
and  permanent  life,  and  their  power  to  give  life,  so  much  the 
more  susceptible  will  he  be  to  happiness. 

Man,  however,  has  not  been  endowed  with  the  capacity  for 
culture,  nor  for  that  of  receiving  profit  and  pleasure  from  it. 
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that  they  may  end  in  himself;  but  that  he  may,  through  these, 
be  prepared  as  a  medium  by  which  the  Divine  Providence  can 
extend  the  knowledge  of  His  bounties,  exhibit  the  interior  na- 
ture of  them,  and  increase  among  men  the  spiritual  delight  of 
knowing,  loving,  and  serving  Him.  Thus,  by  a  life  of  love, 
wisdom,  and  use,  he  is  not  only  blessed  himself  eternally,  but 
acts  as  an  instrument  in  the  Lord's  hands  for  the  culture  of 
others  in  a  life  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor  in  this 
world,  and  for  their  reception  of  heavenly  joy,  its  certain  at- 
tendant, in  the  world  to  come.     Thus  does 

**  A  life  of  beauty  lend  to  all  it  sees 
The  beauty  of  its  thought ; 
And  fairest  forms  and  sweetest  harmonies 
Make  glad  its  way,  unsought. 

In  sweet  accordancy  of  praise  and  love, 

The  singing  waters  run; 
And  sunset  mountains  wear  in  light  above, 

The  smile  of  duty  done. 

Sure  stands  the  promise,  —  ever  to  the  meek 

A  heritage  is  given ; 
Nor  lose  they  Earth,  who,  single-hearted,  seek 

The  righteousness  of  Heaven."  —  Whittier, 

J.  A. 


REDEMPTION. 

On  entering  upon  this  subject,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  that  the  work  of  Redemption  is  declared  by  Jehovah,  most 
solemnly,  most  explicitly,  to  belong  to  Himself  alone.  "  All 
flesh  shall  know  that  I,  Jehovah,  am  thv  Saviour  and  thv  Re- 
deemer,"  (Isaiah  xlix.  26 ;  Ix.  16.)  "  As  for  our  Redeemer, 
Jehovah  of  hosts  is  His  name,  (xlvii.  4.)  "  Thus  saith  Jeho- 
vah, thy  Redeemer,  I  am  Jehovah  that  make  all  things  by  my- 
self," (xliv.  24.)  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  King  of  Israel  and 
his  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last ; 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God,"  (xliv.  6.)  "  Jehovah  of  hosts 
is  His  name  :  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  He  be  called,"  (liv.  5.)     '*  Thou, 
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O  Lord,  art  onr  Father,  our  Redeemer ;  Thy  name  is  from  ever^ 
lasting,"  (Ixiii.  16.)  "  Their  Redeemer  is  strong ;  the  Lord  of 
hosts  is  His  name,"  (Jer.  1.  34.)  **  Jehovah,  my  Rock,  and 
my  Redeemer,"  (Psa.  xix.  14.) 

In  view  of  tliese  declarations,  any  one  may  plainly  see  that  it 
was  Jehovah  of  hosts  Himself,  who  descended  and  was  made 
man,  to  effect  the  work  of  Redemption.  All  sects  in  Christen- 
dom, all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  great  Being  called  Jesus 
Christ,  have  an  idea,  however  dim  it  may  be,  that  His  coming 
was  intricately  linked  with,  and  essential  to  the  welfare  and  sal- 
vation of  the  race. 

The  infinite  Jehovah,  from  first  or  highest  principles,  de- 
scended to  last  or  lowest,  (being  thus  truly,  the  ^'  First  and  the 
Last,")  without  doing  which.  He  could  not  have  approached  His 
creatures  to  reduce  both  earth  and  hell  into  order,  any  more 
than  we  in  our  natural  bodies  could  approach  the  sun  in  its 
unattempered  heat  and  liglit.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ad- 
vent, mankind  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  spiritual  ebb  at  which 
existence  was  possible.  The  true  worship  of  God  was  nearly 
extinct,  the  externals  remaining  only  where  open  idolatry  did  not 
reign.  Mankind  had  yielded  themselves  to  evil,  till  the  infernal 
spirits  were  taking  possession  of  them,  even  as  to  the  corporeal 
principle.  Free  will,  therefore,  was  almost  subverted.  The 
corrupt  state  of  the  world  sent  throngs  of  evil  spirits  into  the 
spiritual  world,  who  reacted  on  the  natural  world.  To  approach 
and  reduce  these  to  order,  to  build  up  a  New  Church  in  place 
of  the  one  then  dying  out,  the  Lord  assumed  humanity  and 
descended  to  our  world. 

To  breathe  on  the  wicked  in  His  inmost  essence  would  be 
sufficient  to  throw  them  into  indescribable  torments,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  life.  He  told  Moses,  "  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face,  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live,"  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
20.)  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  waged  a  combat  with  the 
hells  and  with  evil  in  the  aggregate,  without  being  incarnated ; 
and  to  say  this,  is  not  to  set  barriers  to  His  power,  but  merely  to 
affirm  that  He  who  is  the  fountain  of  order,  always  acts  accord- 
ing to  order,  and  through  a  medium,  to  effect  His'end. 

The  gospels  give  full  evidence  of  the  fearful  state  of  man- 
kind at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  advent.     Almost  every  chapter 
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of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  gives  record  of  the  miserable  state 
of  those  possessed  with  evil  spirits.  Some  dwelt  in  tombs,  ^^  ex- 
ceeding fierce ;  "  some  were  "  grievously  vexed  ;  "  some  were 
rendered  blind  and  dumb ;  some  were  possessed  by  a  whole 
legion.  Imagination  shrinks  before  the  black  picture  of  a  fur- 
ther declension  of  our  race,  but  lo  I  at  this  juncture  comes  the 
Great  Physician,  '^  the  sun  of  righteousness  with  healing  in  his 
wings,"  "  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek,"  *'  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,"  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,)  "  to 
bless  us  in  turning  us  away  from  our  iniquities,"  (Acts  iii.  26.) 
It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  Passion  on  the  cross  con- 
stitutes Redemption.  It  was  the  last  suffering  and  temptation 
endured  by  the  Lord's  humanity.  By  his  advent,  life,  and 
death,  He  redeemed  the  whole  human  family  from  the  power 
of  hell  and  spiritual  death,  expelled  the  evil  spirits  from  bod- 
ily abode  with  man,  thenceforth  permitting  their  approaches, 
only  so  far  as  might  serve  to  keep  up  the  spiritual  equilibrium, 
without  which  man  could  not  enjoy  liberty  in  spiritual  matters. 
Thus  He  effected  a  universal  Redemption,  and  rendered  salvation 
attainable  to  all  who  would  come  unto  Him  and  resign  them- 
selves to  His  holy  guidance.  M.  C. 


THE   COMMANDMENTS. 

An  extraordinary  idea  prevails  with  a  good  many,  that  the 
Decalogue  was  intended  for  the  Jewish  Church,  but  that  Christ 
abolished  it  and  established  instead  a  Law  of  faith  or  grace.  It 
is  astonishing  how  any  reader  of  the  New  TesUiment  could 
admit  such  an  idea,  seeing  the  great  weight  our  Lord  lays  on  the 
Old  Testament  in  geneml,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  par- 
ticular. On  this  point.  He  expresses  Himself  with  a  clearness 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to 
pass  than  for  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail,"  (Luke  xvi.  17.) 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets, 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill ;  for  verily  I  say  unto 
you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
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irise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  Ailiilled.  WhofH>ever,  there- 
fore, shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven  ;  but  whosoever  shall  do,  and  teach  them  shall  be  called 
preat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  (Matt.  v.  17-19.)  When 
directly  asked  the  most  solemn  question  a  mortal  being  could 
Bisk,  ^^  Good  Master,  what  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?  " 
He  replies,  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  command- 
ments^^' (Matt.  XIX.  16,  17.)  On  another  occasion  a  lawyer 
asks,  ^'  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  and 
the  Lord  replies,  *'  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How  readest 
thou  ?  And  he  answering  said.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  answered  right ;  this  do  and 
thou  shalt  Zive,"  (Luke  x.  25-27.)  It  is  recorded  in  the  eigh- 
teenth chapter  of  Luke,  how  a  certain  ruler  asks  Him  the 
same  question,  and  receives  in  substance,  the  same  reply,  (see 
also  Mark  xii.  28,  etc.) 

This  is  the  most  momentous  question  imagination  could  con- 
ceive of.  An  everlasting  destiny  is  involved  in  it.  It  concerns 
us  no  less  deeply  than  the  youth,  the  lawyer,  and  the  ruler,  who 
propounded  it  of  old.  What  a  privilege  to  have  it  answered, 
and  to  have  the  conditions  of  salvation  unequivocally  set  forth 
by  the  Lord  Himself,  the  Light  of  the  world. 

These  commandments  given  from  Mount  Sinai,  are  no  arbi- 
trary decrees,  but  laws  of  infinite  loVe  and  infinite  wisdom. 
Keeping  them  cannot  add  to  the  Lord's  glory  nor  can  breaking 
them  detract  from  it.  They  were  ordained  solely  for  oursakes, 
and  their  fulfillment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lead  tis  into 
peace  and  order  here,  and  eternal  life  hereafter.  We  have  all 
doubtless  heard  it  asserted  or  insinuated  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  these  commandments,  and  I  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them,  relying  on  our  own  strength ;  but  we  can  keep 
them  by  sincerely  repenting  of,  and  fleeing  from  evil,  and 
seeking  with  the  whole  heart  Divine  assistance  to  do  right. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  mockery  for  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  have  given  us  the  code  which  Omniscience  must  have 
known  could  not  be  kept.     The  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  par- 
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ents  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  *^  walked  in  all  the  cammandr 
ments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord^  blameless^**  (Luke  i.  6.) 
Were  they  of  a  different  class  from  us,  or  only  obedient  and 
regenerate  children  of  God  ?  Jude  says,  "  Now  unto  him 
that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  favU' 
kss^'^  (Gen.  Epis.  24.)  Peter  says,  "  Be  diligent,  that  ye 
may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  withotit  spot^  and  blameless^** 
(2  Epis.  iii.  14.) 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gives  this  test  to  his  disciples  :  '*  If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments.  He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,"  (John  xiv. 
16,  21.)  **  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my 
love,"  (xv.  10.)  John  says,  "  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and 
keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him.  But  whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily,  is  the  love 
of  God  perfected,"  (1  Epis.  ii.  4,  5.)  "  He  that  keepeth  his  com- 
mandments dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  him,"  (iii.  24.)  "This 
is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments,  and  his 
commandments  are  not  grievous,"  (v.  8.)  "  Blessed  are  they 
that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,"  (Rev.  xxii.  14.)  That  man  is  to  be  judged  here- 
after by  his  life,  and  thus  by  his  having  kept  or  broken  the  com- 
mandments, is  so  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  Scriptures, 
that  I  might  fill  pages  with  quotations  on  the  subject. 

By  life  is  signified  not  only  outward  actions,  but  the  inward 
spirit  and  motive  that  determine  their  significance.  Thus 
hypocrisy,  love  of  reputation,  or  other  causes,  might  produce 
works  externally  good,  but  none  are  truly  good,  unless  love  to 
the  Lord  and  the  neighbor  be  their  moving  spring.  Our  Lord 
says,  **  The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  his  angels,  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according 
to  his  works^''  (Matt.  xvi.  27.)  '*  I  will  give  unto  every  one  of 
you,  according  to  your  works,"  (Rev.  ii.  23.)  "  Behold,  I  come 
quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man,  accord- 
ing as  his  work  shall  be,"  (Rev.  xxii.  12.)  In  the  parable  of 
the  sheep  and  goats,  the  talents,  the  ten  virgins,  and  in  various 
other  forms,  this  truth  is  most  impressively  set  forth.  "  Be  not 
deceived,"  says  Paul ;  "  God  is  not  mocked  ;  for  whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  (Gal.  vi.  7.)     It  has  pleased 
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he  Lord  to  unseal  at  this  day  the  intenial  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
ores,  thereby  enabling  us  to  discover  myriads  of  wonderful  and 
>eautiful  arcana  involved  in  the  literal  text.  As  an  instance, 
ire  learn  by  this  revelation  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
ures,  that  the  books  to  be  opened  in  judgment,  are  the  interiors 
>f  a  man's  mind  and  memory,  wherein  are  stored  up  all  spirit- 
lal  states,  feelings,  purposes,  ends,  etc.,  and  these  ineradicably. 
rherefore,  unless  we  store  these  pages  with  good  records  here, 
it  cannot  be  done  hereafter  ;  unless  we  fill  our  lamps  with  oil 
now,  it  will  be  too  late  in  the  next  life,  and  this  in  strict  accord- 
ince  with  the  laws  of  Divine  order,  from  which  the  Lord  never 
ieparts.  The  keeping  of  these  commandments  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  (it  us  for  heaven  and  eternal  life.  It  is  the  train- 
ing provided  by  Him  who  is  Love  itself,  and  Wisdom  itself. 
Could  man  be  saved  by  arbitrary  mercy  regardless  of  means, 
there  would  be  no  hell ;  for  seeing  that  the  Lord  is  all  mercy  and 
goodness,  it  would  be  denying  His  nature  to  say  He  could  save 
Eill  men,  but  wills  it  not.  And  now  to  sum  up  the  matter  in 
the  words  of  the  wise  man  of  antiquity,  let  us  "  fear  God,  and 
keep  His  commandments^  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man." 

M.  C. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 


Emanuel  Swedenhorg^  his  Life  and  Writings,   By  William  White. 
In  two  volumes.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.     1867. 

The  indifference  to  the  person  and  character  of  Swedenborg,  among 
the  receivers  of  the  doctrines  brought  to  view  through  him,  rou^t  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  careful  observer.  Several  small  vol- 
ames,  which  have  been  dignified  by  the  title,  '^  Life  of  Swedenborg,*' 
have  appeared  within  the  past  half  century ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
they  have  been  read  rather  from  curiosity  than  as  aids  to  spiritual 
progress.  The  absorbing  interest  taken  in  what  he  teaches  by  those 
who  have  *'  ears  to  hear,**  has  served  either  to  distract  their  attention 
from  the  teacher,  or  to  instruct  them  that  the  medium  through  whom 
the  divine  illumination  has  descended,  is  not  an  object  for  their  adora- 
tion, or  an  idol  for  their  worship.  If  proof  were  wanting,  that  those 
who  have  attempted  his  biography  have  been  more  attracted  by  the 
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medium  than  b}'  the  truths  he  has  brought  to  light,  it  ooold  be  ad- 
duced from  the  fact,  that  more  than  one  of  these  are  not  now  among 
the  recognized  receivers  of  the  heavenly  doctrines.  If,  indeed,  they 
still  linger  round  the  sacred  inclosure,  it  is  for  the  light  rather  than 
for  the  heat  of  the  spiritual  sun.  It  is  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Divine  Word,  as  well  as  obvious  to  the  experience  of  all,  that  those 
who  have  approached  the  light  of  truth,  and  felt  in  some  degree  the 
genial  warmth  6f  its  cele^^tial  good,  yet  afterward  recede  from  it,  in* 
duce  upon  themselves  a  state  *'  worse  than  the  first."  This  remark 
is  painfully  su^rgcsted  by  the  recollection,  that  ten  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  volumes  before  us,  their  author  had  given  to  the 
world  a  little  volume  bearing  the  same  title,  every  page  of  which 
glows  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  very  man  whom  now  it 
seems  to  be  his  chief  object  to  malign.  The  error  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, however  much  exceeded  by  the  errors  of  the  last,  is  error  still. 
"See  thou  do  it  not,"  said  tlie  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  "for  I  am 
thy  fellow -servant."  We  forgive,  perhaps  admire,  the  eiTors  of  a  gen- 
erous and  loving  enthusiasm.  When  celestial  light  is  shed  upon  re- 
mainsy  unsquandered,  such  enthusiasm  is  akin  to  that  loving  wisdom 
which  is  from  aliove,  and  which  tends  heavenward.  But  if  later  we 
miss  all  this,  we  are  startled  by  the  apprehensions  it  suggests.  And 
these  painful  apprehensions  are  augmented  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last, 
no  allusion  is  made  to  the  first  biography.  If  it  were  our  duty  to 
criticise  the  first  of  these  productions,  we  should  be  compelled  to  be 
only  Ifss  severe.  A  lie  in  a  good  cause  is  scarcely  less  censurable 
than  a  lie  in  a  bad  one,  and  a  deliberate  suppression  of  a  material  fact 
may  be  no  more  venial  than  the  utterance  of  a  falsehood.  To  illus- 
trate :  in  the  first  biography  he  gives  us  the  conversation  with  Gen- 
eral Tuxen,  of  Elsinore.  omitting  the  part  which  he  thought  damag- 
ing to  the  character  of  Swedenborg.  We  suppose  that  if  Mr.  White 
had  written  the  books  of  Samuel,  he  would  have  omitted  the  little 
passage  about  Uriah  and  his  wife,  lest  it  should  damage  the  character 
of  David  !  It  was  but  one  step  further  in  the  wrong  direction,  to 
pervert,  in  his  second  biography,  to  the  damage  of  Swedenborg,  the 
very  facts  which,  in  his  first,  he  had  suppressed  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  him. 

It  would  be  amusing,  perhaps  nothing  more,  to  arrange  in  parallel 
columns  the  passages  which  stand  in  direct  and  bold  antagonism  to  each 
other  in  tlie^e  two  bo(»ks.  If  Mr.  White  may  be  effectually  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  White,  the  case  is  most  overwhelmingly  with  the  vindi- 
cators of  Swedenborg.  Hut  as  a  whole  decade  intervened  between 
the  giving  of  the  first  and  the  giving  of  the  second  testimony,  we  are 
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disposed  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  last  production  any  thing  that 
maturer  years,  greater  experience,  information,  knowledge,  and  obser- 
vation may  be  entitled  to,  over  a  younger,  less-informed,  and  less- 
experienced  period  of  life.  Still,  it  is  not  always  the  oldest  witness 
who  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  suggest 
that  either  age  or  any  thing  that  accompanies  it,  could  augment  the 
force  or  weight  of  testimony  in  a  case  like  this.  The  question  is  what 
new  facts,  touching  these  points  of  di:rcrepancy,  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  White  after  he  wrote  the  first,  and  before  he  wrote  the  i^econd 
of  these  biographies?  We  aver  not  one.  Not  a  syllable,  bearing 
upon  either  of  the  three  principal  charges  which  Mr.  White  makes 
against  Swedenborg,  —  namely.  Insanity,  a  loose  morality  as  to  sexual 
relations,  and  verboseness  and  repetition  in  his  writing?;,  —  is  stated 
in  his  second  work  that  was  not  as  well  and  as  particularly  known  to 
Mr.  White  when  he  wrote  his  first. 

As  to  the  charge  that  Swedenborg  was  insane  in  1743,  there  is  not, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  has  been  but  one  single  eye-witness  who 
has  ever  opened  his  mouth  to  suggest  such  a  charge,  namely,  Brock- 
mer,  a  London  lodging-house  keeper.  The  statement  of  this  witness 
is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing  by  Mathesius  in  London,  at 
some  time  between  1768  and  1781.  Not  before  1768,  for  MHthcsius 
never  was  in  London  before  that  year,  not  later  than  1781 ;  for  in 
the  January  number  of  the  '^Arminian  Magazine"  the  statement  was 
published  by  Wesley.  Mathesius,  who,  Mr.  White  informs  us,  "  held 
Swedenb(irg*s  spiritualism  in  high  contempt,"  it  is  said,  obtained  this 
statement  from  Brockmer  at  the  house  of  one  Burgman,  in  London. 
It  is  nt)t  >ls^erted  that  it  was  at  that  time,  or  in  the  presence  of  Brock- 
mer, reduc<'d  to  writing.  There  is  no  pretense  that  it  was  ever  read 
over  to  Bruckmer.  or  that  it  was  ever  subscribed  by  him,  or  that  he 
ever  swo.e,  or  in  anywise  affirmed  to,  its  verity,  —  or,  indeed,  that  he 
ever  shw  this  written  statement  until  1783,  when  Hindmarsh,  with 
three  o;her  gent  1<  men,  found  him  in  London,  and  read  it  to  him. 
Brockmer  th*ii  denied  almost  every  material  allegation  contained  in 
the  paper.  He  said  :  *^  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection 
some  ihin;2S  in  that  account  are  true,  others  are  absolutely  false,  and 
the  wln»le  is  exaggerated  and  unfairly  stated." 

The  sta'eiiu'nt  itself,  given  at  length  by  Mr.  White,  is  not  simple, 
but  cunnin;:.  it  is  not  in  the  langUHge  of  a  lodging-house  keeper, 
but  in  the  lan<:uage  of  a  scholar,  though  incongruous,  incoherent,  and 
evincing  the  a)>MMict;  of  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  evidence. 
It  is  c!ear  lri)in  the  narrative,  that  soircely  one  of  the  circumstances, 
going  to  show  h  ^tate  of  menial  aberration,  took  place  in  the  presence 
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of  Brockmer.  The  statement  of  the  taking  off  of  his  dothes,  and  the 
rolling  in  mud,  and  distributing  money  to  the  crowd  at  the  Swedish 
Envoy's,  Brockmer  derived  from  ^  the  footman  of  the  Swedish  £n- 
T07/*  How  the  Swedish  Envoy  regarded  this  may  be  seen  from  the 
succeeding  part  of  the  narrative :  **  I  went  to  the  Swedish  Envoy,** 
says  Brockmer,  ^told  him  what  had  happened,  and  required  that 
Swedenborg*8  rooms  in  my  house  be  sealed.  The  Envoy  was  infi- 
nitely pleased  with  my  kindness  to  Mr.  Swedenborg,  thanked  me  very 
much  for  all  my  trouble  "  (what  trouble  ?),  ^and  assured  me  that  the 
sealing  of  Mr.  Swedenborg*s  rooms  was  unnecessary,, as  he  had  heard 
well  of  me,  and  had  in  me  perfect  confidence."  It  is  evident  that  the 
Swedish  Envoy  regarded  Brockmer,  not  Swedenborg,  as  the  man  who 
was  insane. 

So  also  about  the  statement  as  to  the  laxative  given  by  Dr.  Smith 
and  the  consequent  going  into  the  field,  and  running  faster  than  his 
**  keeper  "  could,  and  laughing  at  him,  he  does  not  even  tell  us  from 
whom  he  got  this  gossip.  He  certainly  does  not  pretend  to  have  had 
any  personal  knowledge  of  it.  The  first  Brockmer  pretends  to  have 
discovered  of  any  aberration  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but 
Swedenborg  seems  to  have  gone  to  bed  and  slept :  whereas  Brockmer, 
^  expecting  a  visit  from  angels,  lay  awake  the  whole  night ;  his  anx- 
iety increased  by  the  fact  that  his  wife  and  children  were  at  the  same 
time  very  ill."  The  next  morning  the  conversation  was  renewed. 
Brockmer  ordered  Swedenborg  down-stairs,  saying  he  feared  Sweden- 
borg *^  might  have  a  penknife  to  hurt  me."  At  which  the  simple  man 
wept  and  said,  *'  Do  you  believe  that  I  could  do  you  harm  ?  "  which 
80  affected  Brockmer  that  he  also  wept.  But  lodgings  were  that 
morning  prepared  for  Swedenborg  near  Dr.  Smith's,  and  he,  i-efusing 
to  ride,  walked  to  the  place,  ^  assisted  by  two  men."  A  candid  peru- 
sal of  this  statement  will  satisfy  any  appreciating  mind  that  most  that 
is  material  in  it,  rests  upon  what  no  eye-witness  has  ever  vouched  for ; 
that  in  great  part  it  is  incredible  from  its  inherent  improbability.  It 
professes  to  give  the  precise  language  at  least  twenty-five  years  after 
it  was  used :  *^  I  said,  '  you  are,  Mr.  Swedenborg,  a  somewhat  aged 
marly  and,  as  you  tell  me,  have  never  taken  medicine,  —  wherefore  I 
think  some  of  the  right  sort  would  do  you  good.' "  Swedenborg 
was  then  fifly-five  years  of  age  !  This  narrative  was  given  to  Ma- 
thesius,  if  at  all,  at  least  twenty-five  years  after  the  events  took 
place  !  It  was  first  published  thirty-eight  years  after  the  events  pur- 
port to  have  taken  place,  and  we  have  no  assurance  from  Mathesius 
that  it  is  a  correct  statement  of  what  he  received  ^  from  Brockmer's 
lips"  till  August  27th,  1796,  fifty-three   years  after  it   purports  to 
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have  taken  place,  and  probably  twenty  years  aAer  he  claims  to  have 
received  the  statement  from  Brockmer,  at  which  date,  and  not  before, 
he  places  his  name  to  the  paper,  certifying  its  correctness.     He  adds   n 
to  this  certificate  a  statement  that  Brockmer  was  "an  honest  and 
trustworthy  man."      But  what  did  he  know  of  Brockmer?     Had  he 
ever  seen  him  but  once  ?     There  is  no  pretense  that  he  had.     Mathe- 
sius  makes  this  certificate  thirteen  years  after  Brockmer  had  assured 
Hindmarsh,  and  the  three  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him,  that  some 
things  ill  the  statement  were  "  absolutely  false,  and  the  whole  is  exag- 
gerated and  unfairly  stated.**     Fourteen  years  after,  Wealey  had  pub- 
lished a  very  different  account  of  the  matter,  which  he  professes  to 
have  got  from  Brockmer,  and  Brockmer  had  denied  fiatly  that  "  be 
ever  opened  his  mouth  on  the  subject  of  Swedenborg  to  Mr.  Wesley." 
Assuming,  however,  that  Wesley  received  his  statement  from  Brock- 
mer, then  we  have  another  account  from  the  lips  of  Brockmer  in,  or 
about,  the  year  1782,  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  leading  features 
of  his  statement,  either  to  Mathesius  or  to  Hindmarsh.     Wesley  says, 
''  Brockmer  informed  me  that  while  he  (Swedenborg)  was  at  his  house, 
he  had  a  violent  fever,  in  the  height  of  which,  being  totally  delirious, 
he  bruke  from  Mr.  Brockmer,  and  ran  into  the  street  stark  naked,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  and  rolled  himself  in  the  mire.*'    Mr. 
White  is  troubled  by  this  conflict  among  his  witnesses,  and  their  three 
different  incongruous  and  contradictory  statements  of  the  same  trans- 
actions.    Mathesius's  he  thinks    "  straightforward  and  well-authenti- 
cated ;  '*  Hindmarsh*s  he  thinks  unreliable,  because  "  Hindmarsh  was 
an  out  and  out  Swedenborgian  devotee."      With  Wesley's  he  deals 
less  gently,  venturing  to  charge  him  with  having  published  his  account 
becau<^e  '^  sundry  Methodists,  about  that  time,  had  begun  to  look  into 
Swedenborg's  books,"  and  adds,  "  Can  any  thing  be  more  discredita- 
ble to  Wesley's  veracity  than  this  second  story  ?  " 

Where  there  is  a  conflict  in  the  different  statements  of  a  witness, 
it  is  usual  to  look  about  for  other  witnesses  who  may  clear  up  such 
discrepancies  and  contradictions.  Now  it  is  clear  from  this  narrative 
of  Mathesius,  that  the  following  persons  were  quite  as  able  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  to  say  the  least,  as  Brock- 
mer. There  was  the  maid-servant  who  "  ran  to  call  me  home."  There 
was  Dr.  Smith,  "  your  friend  and  mine,"  who  was  **  near  "  by,  and  to 
whom  recourse  was  had,  and  who,  on  that  very  morning,  procured 
other  lodgings  for  Swedenborg  at  the  house  of  Michael  Caer,  and  who 
attended  Swedenborg  as  his  physician,  during  the  whole  period  re- 
ferred to  in  the  narrative.  There  was  Caer,  at  whose  house  Sweden- 
borg lodged  during  this  whole  period,  and  the  various  members  of  his 
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family.  There  were  the  Swedish  Envoy  and  his  '*  footmen,**  —  the 
two  men  with  whom,  and  with  whose  *' assistance "  Swedenborg 
walked  from  Brockmer's  house  to  his  new  lodgings  at  Caer*8;  the 
^  six  men  set  as  guards  over  him,"  who  furnished  the  ^  six  tubs  of 
water  "  and  the  '^  six  towels,"  and  who  entreated  Swedenborg  to  open 
the  door  while  he  was  using  them,  and  who,  fearing  he  might  hurt 
himself  with  the  water  and  towels,  forced  the  door,  and  found  him 
washing  his  feet  There  were  then  the  **  keepers,"  especially  the 
one  keeper  who  had  charge  of  him  when  he  had  '*  at  length  only  one 
keeper." 

Although  Mathesius  knew  of  these  conflicting  statements,  which 
Brockmer  had  made  to  Wesley  and  Hindmarsh,  as  early  as  1783,  he 
is  compelled  afler  thirteen  years,  to  wit,  in  1796,  to  rest  the  sole  cor- 
roboration of  his  narrative  upon  his  own  certificate,  which,  appended 
to  the  foot  of  his  narrative,  runs  thus  :  — 

'*  The  above  account  was,  word  for  word,  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Brock- 
mer, an  honest  and  trustworthy  man,  in  the  house  and  presence  of  Mr. 
Burgman,  Minister  of  the  Grerman  Church,  the  Savoy,  London,  while  Swe- 
denborg lived.  Aaron  Mathesids." 
**  Stora  Halutaba,  S7th  Auguti,  1796." 

Mathesius's  statement  fixes  the  occurrence  in  the  year  1743.  No 
one  suggests  any  other  year  as  the  period  of  these  events.  But  when 
Mr.  White  discovers  that  Swedenborg  was  not  in  London  during  that 
year,  but  was  at  Stockholm,  and  that  he  did  not  come  to  London  till 
May,  1744,  he  deliberately  changes  the  figures  to  1744 !  This  chang- 
ing of  dates  —  alteration  of  figures  —  is  rather  a  dangerous  practice. 
Such  acts  have  cost  more  than  one  man  his  liberty.  It  is  what  is 
known  in  criminal  law  as  ^^ forgery.**  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
only  matter  in  which  Mr.  White's  biographical  license  jostles  our 
recollections  of  that  code.  Perhaps  he  is  aware  that  to  charge  a  dead 
man  with  insanity  is  what  the  criminal  code  of  both  England  and 
America  takes  notice  of  under  the  head  of  '^  libeV  More  than  one  man 
has  been  held  amenable  to  criminal  process  for  thus  **  blackening  the 
memory  of  the  dead."  We  should,  we  think,  hazard  little,  were  we 
to  assert  that  any  sound  and  well-instructed  lawyer  might  safely  under- 
take to  procure  a  conviction  for  libel,  before  any  fair  and  unprejudiced 
jury,  in  the  case  before  us.  The  prosecutor  would  lose  but  little  even 
if  Mr.  White's  assumed  character  of  historian  or  biographer  were  to 
relieve  him,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  necessity  of  showing  probable 
cause  for  the  charge.  It  would  require  only  that  the  book  should  be 
opened  to  shift  this  burden  of  proof  back  upon  tlie  shoulders  of  Mr. 
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iVliite.  So  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfactory  —  so  utterly  oontradio- 
ory  and  improbable  is  the  evidence  Mr.  White  has  produced  of  the 
ruth  of  his  charge  —  so  clear  and  palpable  is  the  evidence  of  malice 
rhich  his  own  pen  has  produced  upon  the  pagCA  of  these  volumes,  •"- 
hat  in  our  judgment  no  skill  could  save  him  from  the  just  imputation 
»f  *'  maliciously  reflecting  on  the  memory  and  character  of  the  dead, 
vith  intent  to  bring  dishonor  and  contempt  upon"  the  followers,  if 
lot  *'  the  descendants,  of  the  deceased." 

We  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  evince  strong  symp« 
oms  of  insanity  to  declare  such  ^  evidence  "  as  Mr.  Wiiite  has  ad* 
luced,  to  be  evidence  at  all,  to  be  entitled  to  be  taken  into  account, 
treu  as  a  make-weight,  upon  a  question,  yea  or  nay,  of  Swedenborg's 
nsanity.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  not  an  absurdity  that  could  be 
lamed,  of  which  there  is  not  evidence,  going  to  prove  its  truth 
Kjually  satisfactory.  One  might  safely  undertake  to  produce  an  equal 
imount  of  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  morning  sun  makes  his  first 
ippearance  in  the  west,  or  that  two  and  two  make  five,  were  it  not 
hfki  such  statements  are  every  day  contradicted  by  our  senses. 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  something  like  an  argument  to 
)how  that  Swedenborg  was  not  insane  in  1743  or  1744,  when  in  truth 
we  would  not  give  three  strokes  of  our  pen,  so  far  as  consequences 
ire  concerned,  to  prevent  Mr.  White,  or  any  other  traducer,  from 
lemonstrating  that  he  was  just  as  insane,  during  either  of  those  years, 
13  Mr.  White  pretends  to  believe  he  was.  He  did  not  pen  the  first 
sentence  of  his  theological  works  until  after  1745.  His  first  publica- 
Jon  was  made  in  1749.  What  of  this  intervening  period  ?  Was  it 
)f  sufficient  length  for  the  insane  ravings  of  a  fever  to  pass  off  from 
;he  patient  ?  From  this  period  to  his  death  in  1772,  is  any  malice 
3old  enough  to  suggest  that  his  mind  suffered  the  slightest  approach 
)f  insanity,  or  his  body  more  than  the  infirmities  incident  to  old 
ige,  or  even  those?  During  that  whole  period  we  have  what  is 
equivalent  to  a  daily  record  of  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  body, 
br  the  immense  mass  of  his  writings  could  not  have  been  produced 
fvithout  an  almost  daily  devotion  to  his  task. 

To  these  writings  apply  the  test  given  by  Shakespeare. 

i/amfe/.  — "Ecstasy! 
My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  beat  time 
And  make  as  healthful  music.     It  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  uttered:  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from." 

Foremost  and  forever  pervading  every  sentence  of  his  spiritual 
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writings  is  the  assumption  of  open  and  constant  oomroanication  with 
the  Spiritual  World.  Does  Mr.  White  suggest  that  any  degree  of 
madness  pervades  these  pages,  or  is  traceable  or  discernible  in  any 
of  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  hear  him.  Speaking  of  this  spiritual 
vision,  he  says,  ^  The  strong  testimony  .  .  exists  .  .  not  by  any 
means  on  account  of  his  own  declaration  merely,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  truths  and  statements  brought  forth  by  him,  of  which  our  own 
minds,  enlightened,  we  trust,  by  reason  and  God's  Word,  are  the 
judges."  Of  what  consequence  to  truth,  —  of  what  consequence  to 
the  student  of  philosophy  and  religion  —  would  it  be  that,  two  or 
three  years  before  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  the  first  sentence  of  his 
theological  works,  and  nearly  thirty  years  before  he  completed  them, 
a  temporary  illness  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  mental  delirium,  which 
lasted  a  few  hours  or  days  ?  Let  Mr.  White  answer  this  as  he  may. 
The  world  will  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  calumny  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  true  or  not. 

Mr.  White  gives  us  copious  extracts  from  the  **  Dream-Book,"  not, 
we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  or  even  suggesting,  insanity. 
It  would  be  but  to  proclaim  his  own  insanity  to  maintain  that  one's 
dreams,  when  asleep,  were  evidence  of  insanity  when  awake  ;  but  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  indulging  in  a  few  scattered  sen- 
tences of  ribaldry,  as  unfit  for  Christian  utterance,  as  he  would  insin- 
uate the  suppressed  portions  of  the  *'  Dream- Book  "  to  be. 

Upon  this  matter  we  wish  to  take  the  distinctest  ground,  —  not 
defying  the  publication  of  the  suppressed  passages  merely,  but  asking 
for  a  full  and  true  publication  for  general  circulation  of  every  syllable 
of  that  discovered  relic.  It  is  what  every  earnest  student  of  the 
pages  of  Swedenborg  has  long  been  in  some  undefined  and  vague 
expectation  of,  and  desires  to  see.  The  stupendous  change  from  a 
mere  outward  life  to  a  view  and  knowledge  of  the  inward  life  —  the 
spirit-world  —  without  passing  that  awful  and  mysterious  preparatory 
ordeal,  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death  —  must  have  been  wrought 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  most  undefined  and  awful  agonies.  Those 
who  had  *' made  their  robes  white"  were  those  who  had  ''come  up 
out  of  great  tribulation."  Nature  never  **  travails "  but  "  in  pain." 
She  utters  her  rending  groans  in  the  ear  of  all  who  labor  and  travail 
with  her.  But  how  much  more  rending  are  the  groans  of  the  spirit 
**  that  cannot  be  uttered."  Before  we  heard  of  this  book,  we  failed  to 
recognize  in  this  passage  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  what  it 
seemed  to  us  should  accompany  so  great  and  mysterious  a  change. 
The  **  Dream-Book"  comes  to  our  aid.  We  now  feel  assured  that  this 
transition  was  legitimate  and  orderly,  in  perfect  harmony  with  what 
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we  feel  should  have  attended  it.  We  have  read  the  few  extracts  Mr. 
White  vouchsafes  to  us  with  peculiar  interest,  and  long  to  see  what 
remains  of  it.  That  a  man  in  that  transition  state  should  record  his 
dreams,  imperfect  and  fragmentary  <u  dreams^  shows  how  firmly  his 
natural  senses  continued  to  act  in  unity  and  harmony  with  his  spiritual ; 
with  what  steady  hold  he  stood  by  his  natural  condition,  till  the  light 
of  his  spiritual  state  dawned  fully  and  clearly  upon  him.  We  feel* 
if  reassurance  were  possible,  reassured  of  the  genuineness  of  his 
spiritual  state  and  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  his  spiritual  dis* 
closures,  as  we  again  and  again  peruse  what  we  have  in  these  volumes 
of  the  "  Dream-Book." 

[To  be  contmaod.] 

NEW  JUVENILES. 

1.  The  Wonderful  Pockety  Chestnuting,  and  other  &ories.  ByCHAUK- 
CET  Giles.  Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Chapman.  Pnblished  by  Joseph 
R.  Putnam,  No.  20  Cooper  Union,  New  York :  1868. 

We  have  here  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Giles's  charming  little  story  of 
"  The  Wonderful  Pocket,"  with  several  other  stories  added.  The  vol- 
ume is  issued  in  a  very  compact  and  pretty  form,  with  six  nice  wood- 
cuts, sure  to  please  the  children.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  do  not 
seem  captious  in  our  criticism  when  we  say,  that  we  wish  the  wings 
had  been  left  off  from  the  angels,  in  accordance  with  New  Church 
teaching  on  this  subject.  Tet  the  book  only  follows  the  general 
rule  in  this  respect,  and  is  greatly  superior  to  roost  books  in  every 
other.  It  is  like  good  wine  that  needs  no  bush.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  two  others  that  follow. 

2.  Stories  for  Children  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Ann  Augusta 
Carter.     Boston  :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons. 

3.  Little  Stories  for  Little  Folks.  By  Mrs.  S.  P.  Douohtt.  Bos- 
ton :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons. 

Fhe  publishers  are  doing  good  service  in  gathering  together  these 
stories.  The  authors  are  well  known  as  among  the  best  writers  for 
children,  to  be  found  anywhere.  Apart  from  the  New  Church  spiri^ 
and  influence,  which  pervade  the  books,  they  show  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  original  talent.    Each  volume  has  a  good  fiiU-page  engraving. 

We  will  add  that  these  two  volumes  are  the  last  of  a  series  of  six, 
which  may  be  obtained,  either  separately,  or  in  a  box  together,  under 
the  general  title  of  *'  Carter's  Juvenile  Library." 
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Pbawo's  Chbohos. 

PiCTURRS  are  not  books,  but  are  so  closely  allied  to  them,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  beautiful  cbromo  lately  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers, L.  Prang  &  Ca,  does  not  seem  out  of  place  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  really  astonishing  to  note  the  effects  which  are  now  pro- 
duced by  the  process  of  chromo-lithography.  The  picture  which  we 
have  received,  a  copy  from  Bruith,  entitled  the  "  Kid's  Playground,** 
is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  an  oil  painting ;  and  the  chromos 
are  published  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  bring  them  within  the  means  of 
almost  every  one. 

Mr.  Prang's  catalogue  includes  a  great  variety  of  productions,  large 
and  small,  among  which  we  notice  illuminated  mottoes  for  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  blank  marriage  certificates  for  clergymen.  We  r^ard 
him  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  heartily  commend  his  collection  to  our 
readers. 

Sermons  on  the  Ten  OommandmenU,  By  the  Rev.  O.  Prescott 
HiLLER,  Minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  Cross  Street, 
Hatton  Garden,  London.  Boston :  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons,  25  Brom- 
field  Street.     1868.     Pp.  161. 

These  sermons  are  based,  principally,  upon  what  is  taught  by 
Swedenborg,  in  the  fif^h  chapter  of  the  work  on  the  *'  True  Christian 
Religion,"  entitled,  *'  The  Catechism  or  Decalogue."  The  explanations 
of  Mr.  Hiller  are,  mainly,  expansions  of  Swedenborg's  teachings  as 
contained  in  that  chapter ;  but  passages,  relating  to  particular  points 
under  consideration,  are  frequently  introduced  from  other  parts  of  the 
writings. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that,  in  the  explanation  of  the  ^  Decalogue  ** 
by  Swedenborg  above  alluded  to,  he  gives  the  three  senses  of  each 
of  the  commandments,  and  that  he  enlarges,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
unusual  with  him,  upon  the  natural  sense. 

Mr.  Hiller,  in  his  sermons,  dwells  upon  these  suggestions,  and,  gen. 
erally,  as  it  seems  to  us,  quite  judiciously,  goes  still  further  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  point. 

The  author  of  the  sermons  follows  Swedenborg,  also,  in  giving  the 
three  senses  of  the  commandments ;  and  he  generally  states  the  two 
higher  senses  in  the  language  of  Swedenborg,  and  bases  his  remarks 
upon  it. 

The  sermons  appear  to  us,  in  the  main,  to  present  sound  views  in 
quite  a  forcible  manner.^ 

^  On  page  17  there  is  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  unfortunate  departure  from 
he  common  translation  of  Swedenborg.    It  occurs  in  the  following  extract:  **  *  So  far,* 
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Manj  of  onr  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  style  of  Mr. 
Hiller  is,  in  some  respects,  qaite  different  from  that  of  New  Church 
clergymen  in  New  England ;  that  he  addresses  himself  more  to  the 
external  thoughts  and  sensibilities  of  his  hearers  and  readers  than  is 
common  with  ns.  We  doubt  not  that  this  style  and  manner  have  their 
use,  and  that  they  will  be  regarded  as  peculiar  excellences  by  a  large 
dass  of  New  Churchmen. 

The  following  extract  furnishes  a  quite  fair  illustration  of  lir« 
Hitler's  style  and  manner ;  and  it  will  perhaps  give  us  a  pretty  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  character  of  the  sermons,  and  their  adaptedness  to 
e£fect  use  and  to  do  good :  — 

*'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  less  direct,  but  fiir  more  common,  forms  of 
breaking  this  commandment  (Thou  shalt  not  steal).  *  Impositions,  unlaw- 
ful gains,  usuries,  and  exactions/  To  practice  imposition,  or  deception  of 
any  kind,  in  daily  business,  is  stealing.  A  merchant,  for  instance,  who 
*  deceives  in  weight,  measure,  or  accounts,'  who,  in  order  to  sell  his  goods^ 
represents  them  to  be  different  from  what  they  are,  or  by  his  silence  permits 
them  to  pass  for  what  they  are  not,  sins  against  this  commandment.  It  is 
painful  to  think  what  a  sweep  the  precept,  viewed  in  this  light,  would  make 
through  the  community,  if  it  fell  upon  all  (as  it  one  day  will  fall)  who  prop- 
erly come  under  its  condemnation.  How  many  are  there  who  make  a  daily 
practice  of  deceiving  in  their  business,  either  as  to  weight  or  measure,  or, 
especially,  as  to  quality,  —  stating  to  those  who  come  to  buy  of  them,  that 
an  article  is  of  this  or  that  quality,  when  they  know  it  to  be  otherwise,  thus 
receiving  value  from  the  purchaser,  without  giving  an  equivalent !  Does 
not  the  Lord,  who  is  looking  down  upon  that  man,  and  sees  into  his  heart, 
mark  this  act  as  theft,  as  much  as  if  he  had  put  his  hand  into  his  neighbor's 
purse  ?  And  it  is  more  than  thefl,  —  it  is  falsehood  alsa  Tet,  day  afler  day 
is  this  fraud  practiced,  and  this  Divine  Commandment  broken  by  men  hold- 
ing a  respectable  position  in  society ;  and  they  go  home  at  night  to  their 
families,  and  lay  their  beads  upon  their  pillows,  as  if  they  were  innocent 
beings.  But  the  Lord  knows  them,  and  when  they  awake  in  the  other 
world,  they  will  know  themselves.  Let  no  one  call  himself  a  New  Church- 
man who  thus  lives  and  acts.  He  may  be  constant  in  attendance  on  the 
services  of  public  worship ;  he  may  read  the  works  of  the  Church,  and 
have  his  memory  stored  with  their  truths,  so  as  to  be  able  to  talk  eloquently 
of  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  New  Dispensation ;  but  it  will  all  avail 

says  the  New  Church  Doctrine,  *  as  evils  are  removed  as  sins,  so  far  good  affections 
flow  in,  and  man  afterwards  does  good  not /or  himself,  but  far  the  Lord  *  '*  The  sub- 
ttitution  of  for  (or  from  occurs  at  the  bftttom  of  the  same  page.  This  is  certauUj 
incorrect;  and  the  change  of  translation  seems  the  more  strange,  that,  on  the  next 
page,  in  the  **  sixthly  **  and  **  seventhly/*  the  idea  is  correctly  given. 

It  is  said,  doubtless  inadvertently,  on  page  73,  that  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by 
the  Jews  would  produce  the  effect,  that  "  spirits  and  angels  coald  no  longer  be  present 
with  them/'  It  should,  of  course,  be  good  qiirits ;  because  the  effect  of  breaking  the 
Sabbath  would  be  to  cause  evil  spirits  to  be  present 
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him  nothing.  He  has  *  laid  np  his  treasures  on  earth,  not  in  heaven ; '  hii 
truths  are  in  his  memory  only,  not  in  his  heart ;  and  *  thieves  will  break 
through  and  steal  them,  and  moth  and  rust  corrupt  them ; '  after  death  he 
will  lose  them  all."  —  pp.  125,  126. 

Mr.  Hiller  is  of  a  warm  temperament,  and  his  enthusiasm  leads 
him,  perhaps,  sometimes  to  make  statements  which  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  just  moderation.  The  following  strike  us  as  examples  of 
this:  — 

'*  When  a  young  man  has  fixed  it  in  his  mind  to  make  a  fortune,  and 
taken  that  for  his  end,  woe  to  him !  He  is  an  idolater,  and  has  broken  the 
First  Commandment,  and  thus  will  be  easily  led  to  break  all  the  rest  He 
has  taken  Mammon  for  his  God,  and  turned  his  back  on  heaven,  and  his  path 
is  downward.  In  twenty  or  fifty  years  he  will  be  in  that  evil  place  whither 
myriads  have  gone  before  him."  —  p.  26. 

*'  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  taking 
Grod's  name  in  vain,  is  to  profane  His  Word.  What  will  have  become,  then, 
of  such  men  as  Paine  and  Voltaire,  who  openly  assaulted,  contemned,  and 
opprobriously  treated  that  Divine  Word  which  fills  all  heaven  with  its  light, 
and  which  is  the  medium  of  conjunction  with  heaven  ?  Though  we  are  for- 
bidden to  pronounce  upon  any  one's  final  state,  yet  we  may  presume  that 
the  effect  must  have  been  to  shut  heaven  against  them,  and  to  cut  them 
ofi*  from  its  communion." —  p.  54. 

'*  The  child  that  is  recklessly  indifferent  to,  or  thoughtlessly  neglectful  of, 
these  plain  duties  to  his  parents,  deserves  to  bo  branded  with  infamy,  and 
cast  out  of  society  as  an  ingrate,  —  as  one  who  is  regardless  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  human  being."  —  p.  86. 

Mr.  Hiller's  enthusiasm  does  not,  however,  often  get  the  better  of 
him  ;  and,  under  the  restraint  evidently  imposed  upon  it,  it  constitutes 
an  element  in  his  character  of  great  value,  inspiring  his  mental  opera- 
tions with  vigor  and  warmth. 

We  hope  his  sermons  may  be  extensively  read,  and  doubt  not  that 
they  will  be  a  means  of  much  good. 

The  Cetitury  Plants  and  other  Poems,  By  the  author  of  **  Lin  wood  ;  or, 
the  Christmas  Gifl,"  &c.  Boston :  William  Y.  Spencer.  1867. 
Pp.  144. 

We  have  just  received  the  above  volume  from  the  authoress,  a  New 
Church  lady,  by  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  It  is  issued  from  the 
press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son,  is  printed  on  beautifully  tinted  paper, 
and  every  way  is  to  the  eye  an  attractive  book. 

Its  name,  "The  Century  Plant,"  is  from  the  first  poem,  a  short  one 
of  about  two  pages.     There  are  in  the  volume  forty-five  pieces,  none 
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them  occupying  more  than  six  pages,  and  some  of  them  not  more 
n  one.  We  have  given  the  hook  only  a  cursory  reading,  and  shall 
lertake,  at  present  at  least,  no  critical  notice  of  it.  What  we  haye 
d  has  pleased  us,  and  some  of  the  pieces  have  impressed  us  a  good 
1,  and  seem  to  us  to  give  evidence  of  the  possession  hy  the  author- 
of  much  capacity  of  poetic  conception,  and  facility  of  smooth  ver- 
»tion. 

Quoting  one  or  two  specimens,  we  suhmit  the  volume  to  the  judg- 
it  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  a  love  and  taste  for  poetiy :  -» 

*^  THE   WISH. 

*'  Fair  rote  the  house  thnt  crowned  the  hill, 

Where  flowed  the  river,  calm  and  still. 

The  breeze  and  sunlight  played  between 

Bright  leaves  of  crimson,  gold,  and  green. 

Bees  hummed;  birds  warbled;  fleld  and  wood 

Seemed  all  to  whisper,  *  Very  good.' 

Yet  would  a  music  far  more  sweet 

Than  sound  of  bird  or  waters  greet 

The  ear  attuned  to  household  mirth : 

A  bright-eyed  baby  there  had  birth, — 

A  mother's  star  of  hope,  her  flower, 

The  sunshine  of  her  life's  brief  hour. 

Only  a  few  bright  months  luid  flown, 

Since  she  a  mother's  joy  had  known. 

They  laid  her  down  in  dreamless  rest, 

With  pure  white  lilies  on  her  breast 

Her  husband  hid  his  anguished  heart, 

To  bear  in  life  an  earnest  part; 

While  love,  that  deep  through  suffering  grew, 

Around  his  babe  its  tendrib  threw. 

His  sister  nursed  the  little  one : 

Her  loving  smile,  her  gentle  tone. 

Were  like  the  mother's.    Baby  Floy 

Soon  hailed  her  coming  step  with  joy. 

And  clung  to  her  by  night  and  day, 
.  While  grandma  thought  her  '  in  the  way. 
*I  wish  the  house  were  sometimes  still: 

I  do  declare,  it  suits  me  ill, 

Here,  at  my  ajre,  to  have  a  child 

Now  crying,  then  in  play  as  wild 

As  ever  titmouse  on  the  wing. 

Oh  dear!  I  wish  she  would  n't  sing! 

To  raise  one  family  's  enough,' 

Said  the  old  lady  in  a  huff. 
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him  nothing.  He  has  *  laid  np  his  treasures  on  earth,  not  in  heaven ; '  his 
truths  are  in  his  memory  only,  not  in  his  heart ;  and  '  thieves  will  break 
through  and  steal  them,  and  moth  and  rust  corrupt  them ; '  after  death  he 
will  lose  them  all."  —  pp.  125,  126. 

Mr.  Hiller  is  of  a  warm  temperament,  and  his  enthusiasm  leadi 
him,  perhaps,  sometimes  to  make  statements  which  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  just  moderation.  The  following  strike  us  as  examples  of 
this :  — 

**  When  a  young  man  has  fixed  it  in  his  mind  to  make  a  fortune,  and 
taken  that  for  his  end,  woe  to  him !  He  is  an  idolater,  and  has  broken  the 
First  Commandment,  and  thus  will  be  easily  led  to  break  all  the  rest.  He 
has  taken  Mammon  for  his  God,  and  turned  his  back  on  heaven,  and  his  path 
is  downward.  In  twenty  or  fifty  years  he  will  be  in  that  evil  place  whither 
myriads  have  gone  before  him."  —  p.  26. 

'*  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  taking 
God's  name  in  vain,  is  to  profane  His  Word.  What  will  have  become,  then, 
of  such  men  as  Paine  and  Voltaire,  who  openly  assaulted,  contemned,  and 
opprobriously  treated  that  Divine  Word  which  fills  all  heaven  with  its  light, 
and  which  is  the  medium  of  conjunction  with  heaven  ?  Though  we  are  for- 
bidden to  pronounce  upon  any  one's  final  state,  yet  we  may  presume  that 
the  effect  must  have  been  to  shut  heaven  against  them,  and  to  cut  them 
ofi*  from  its  communion." —  p.  54. 

'*  The  child  that  is  recklessly  indifferent  to,  or  thoughtlessly  neglectful  of, 
these  plain  duties  to  his  parents,  deserves  to  be  branded  with  infamy,  and 
cast  out  of  society  as  an  ingrate,  —  as  one  who  is  regardless  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  human  being."  —  p.  86. 

Mr.  Hiller's  enthusiasm  does  not,  however,  oflen  get  the  better  of 
him  ;  and,  under  the  restraint  evidently  imposed  upon  it,  it  constitutes 
an  element  in  his  character  of  great  value,  inspiring  his  mental  opera- 
tions with  vigor  and  warmth. 

We  hope  his  sermons  may  be  extensively  read,  and  doubt  not  that 
they  will  be  a  means  of  much  good. 

The  Cetitury  Plant,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  author  of  "  Lin  wood  ;  or, 
the  Christmas  Gift,"  &c.  Boston :  William  V.  Spencer.  1867. 
Pp.  144. 

We  have  just  received  the  above  volume  from  the  authoress,  a  New 
Church  lady,  by  the  hands  of  the  publisher.  It  is  issued  from  the 
press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son,  is  printed  on  beautifully  tinted  paper, 
and  every  way  is  to  the  eye  an  attractive  book. 

Its  name,  "  The  Century  Plant,"  is  from  the  first  poem,  a  short  one 
of  about  two  pages.     There  are  in  the  volume  forty-five  pieces,  none 
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fiem  occupying  more  than  six  pages,  and  some  of  them  not  more 
1  one.  We  have  given  the  book  only  a  cursory  reading,  and  shall 
;rtake,  at  present  at  least,  no  critical  notice  of  it.  What  we  have 
.  has  pleased  us,  and  some  of  the  pieces  have  impressed  us  a  good 
,  and  seem  to  us  to  give  evidence  of  the  possession  by  the  author- 
>f  much  capacity  of  poetic  conception,  and  facility  of  smooth  ver- 
ition. 

uoting  one  or  two  specimens,  we  submit  the  volume  to  the  judg- 
t  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  a  love  and  taste  for  poetry :  — 

"the  wish. 

"  Fair  rose  the  house  that  crowned  the  hiU, 

Where  flowed  the  river,  calm  and  still. 

The  breeze  and  sunlight  played  between 

Bright  leaves  of  crimson,  gold,  and  grreen. 

Bees  hummed;  birds  warbled;  field  and  wood 

Seemed  all  to  whisper,  *  Very  good.' 

Yet  would  a  music  far  more  sweet 

Than  sound  of  bird  or  waters  greet 

The  ear  attuned  to  household  mirth : 

A  bri<];ht-eye(l  baby  there  had  birth, — 

A  mother's  star  of  hope,  her  flower, 

The  sunshine  of  her  life's  brief  hour. 

Only  a  few  bright  months  had  flown. 

Since  she  a  mother's  joy  had  known. 

They  laid  her  down  in  dreamless  rest. 

With  pure  white  lilies  on  her  breast 

Her  husband  hid  his  anguished  heart. 

To  bear  in  life  an  earnest  part; 

While  love,  that  deep  through  suffering  grew. 

Around  his  babe  its  tendrils  threw. 

His  sister  nursed  the  little  one : 

Her  loving  smile,  her  gentle  tone, 

Were  like  the  mother's.     Baby  Floy 

Soon  hailed  her  coming  step  with  joy, 

And  clung  to  her  by  night  and  day. 

While  grandma  thought  her  'in  the  way. 
*I  wish  the  house  were  sometimes  still: 

I  do  declare,  it  suits  me  ill, 

Here,  at  my  a(;e,  to  have  a  child 

Now  crying,  then  in  play  as  wild 

As  ever  titmouse  on  the  wing. 

Oh  dear !  I  wish  she  would  n't  sing ! 

To  raise  one  family  's  enough,' 

Said  the  old  lady  in  a  huff. 
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Srb  had  her  wish  :  there  came  a  day 

That  angels  bore  the  child  awaj. 

No  broken  playthings  strewed  the  floor; 

No  need  to  guard  the  open  door; 

No  small  feet  pattered  on  the  stair, 

Or  hourly  wants  required  a  care. 

Her  words  came  back  with  bitter  thrill; 

For  oh  I  the  home  was  all  too  still." 

The  very  next  piece  to  the  above  is  entitled  — 

"  SUPPLICATIOK. 

*'  Lonely  and  sad  and  sore, 

My  spirit  turns  to  Thee  I 
Sustain  me  evermore; 

Set  me  from  evil  free: 
Thou  who  hast  been  my  all 

When  glad  love  filled  my  breast, 
List  to  my  feeble  call, 

Desolate  and  oppressed. 

"  Saviour,  to  Thee  alone 

The  depth  of  agony. 
The  buried  hope,  is  known : 

My  Refuge,  Comfort,  be  I 
Thy  conscious  presence  filling 

All  glad  hours,  made  them  thine; 
Be  Thy  power  felt  in  stilling 

The  worn  heart  at  Thy  shrine! 

**  Thou  who  hast  borne  all  grief. 

Truly  abide  with  me! 
I  ask  not  full  relief. 

But  to  endure  like  Thee ! 
Oh !  not,  dear  Lord,  to  take  away 

The  bitter  cup  I  drink : 
Only  my  fainting  form  to  stay, 

I^est  'mid  the  waves  I  sink." 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Letter  from  Stockholm.  —  The  following  letter  from  our  New 
Church  brethren  in  Stockholm  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  was 
received  some  weeks  since.     It  was  written  in  Swedish,  and  would 
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have  been  published  sooner  bat  for  the  difficalty  of  procuring  a  trans- 
lation. It  has  now  been  translated  by  a  Swedish  gentleman,  who  is 
himself  interested  in^the  New  Church.  It  will  be  observed  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  somewhat  imperfect :  — 

Stookiiolm,  Auguti  4, 1867. 

Rev.  Minister,  —  Deeply  affected  by  the  love  and  charity  which, 
through  your  influence,  has  been  contributed  to  promote  the  augmen- 
tation and  enlarging  of  our  New  Church,  in  a  country  where,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  fruit  ought  long  before  to  have  been  discovered  ;  but 
that  it  has  not  been  so,  we  must  with  grief  acknowledge. 

The  handsome  sum  of  $416  in  our  money,  your  love  and  sympathy 
have  given  u.s  was  placed  in  the  City  Savings  Bank  of  Stockholm, 
on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1867,  as  a  foundation,  and  for  the  purpose 
which  you  desired,  namely,  to  try  to  accumulate  such  a  capital,  that 
we,  who  are  interested,  could  be  enabled  to  rent  a  room  for  worship ; 
and  if  we  could  enlarge  it,  so  as  to  enable  us  at  some  future  time 
to  build  a  house  of  worship  of  our  own,  we  should  be  more  than 
happy. 

The  Almi«!:hty  Father  has  said :  "  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his 
own  country."  This  has  proved  to  be  true  in  our  case,  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord's  servant,  our  countryman,  and  highly-blessed  Emanuel 
Sweden borg,  who  was  born,  who  resided  and  labored,  in  this  city,  and 
who,  by  his  contemporaries,  was  reverenced  as  a  pure  and  faithful 
patriot  and  educated  man,  —  still  was  known  to  few,  and  even  to  them 
only  by  name ;  though  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  became  a  little  more  popular. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  few  of  our^  small  anecdotes,  concerning  our 
great  Teacher,  which  it  may  interest  you  to  know. 

Regarding  our  laboring  as  a  congregation,  it  would,  perhaps,  please 
you,  honored  sir,  to  know  something ;  but  as  to  this,  we  have  very 
little  to  say. 

We  meet  every  Sunday  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  A.  m.  in  a  room 
hired  by  one  of  us,  where  our  chairman  presides  as  leader.  After  we 
have  united  in  a  secret  prayer  and  a  song,  he  reads'a  few  pieces  from 
the  works  of  Swedenborg,  and  other  New  Church  authors ;  after 
which  we  sing  a  couple  of  Psalms,  with  a  piano-forte  accompaniment. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  our  service  is  ended  ;  we  generally  re- 
main, however,  one  hour  longer,  to  converse  and  decide  about  things 
concerning  our  New  Church. 

Since  we  commenced  our  meetings,  the  number  of  members  has 
increased  but  very  little. 
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We  are  not  favored  with  a  skillful  and  efficient  speaker,  —  one  by 
love,  nature,  and  education,  qualified  to  act  with  power  upon  a  sleep- 
ing generation,  and  able,  by  our  great  and  powerful  religion,  to  cause 
excitement  among  the  people,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  great  power 
of  love ;  but  He  who  governs  all  things  will  send  us  such  a  man 
when  He  sees  it  is  good  to  do  so.  Here  will,  perhaps,  before  long, 
be  entire  free  religion  ;  and  this  will  give  the  different  parties  of  other 
churches  religious  freedom ;  and  so  from  the  least  plant  bring  up  a 
large  tree. 

We  will  state  that  Lady  Ehrenborg  visited  Stockholm,  and  also 
one  of  our  meetings,  when  we  conversed  about  what  to  do ;  and  then 
we  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  Dr.  Bay  ley  should  be  willing  to 
come  here,  and  deliver  a  few  sermons  about  our  religion,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  good  result. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us  and  you,  honored  sir,  and  your  wife,  and 
endow  you  with  a  long  life; 'and,  while  living,  may  the  information 
reach  you  that  the  foundation  you  have  laid  for  the  prosperity  and 
increase  of  the  New  Church  in  Sweden,  has  produced  a  good  result,  — 
and  one  which  equals  your  expectations. 

We  hereby  express  our  gratitude  to  the  whole  American  Church 
Congregation,  and  remain  yours  in  love  and  sincerity,  affectionately, 

Oscar  Tyboni,   Chairmatiy 
Edyard  Abrahams £n,  Seeretatyy 
Z.  Falek,   Trecwirer, 
Sten  August  Nor^k,  Librarian. 

THINGS    THAT   HAPPENED    HERB. 

The  Swedish  Academy,  containing  eighteen  members,  selected  from 
the  greatest  and  most  skillful  geniuses  in  the  State,  have  their  anniver- 
sary day,  usually,  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Boom,  in  Stockholm. 

On  such  occasions,  one  of  the  members  generally  reads  the  events 
of  the  history  or  life  of  some  deceased  person,  who  was  eminent  for 
learning. 

In  the  year  1858,  on  the  said  Academy's  celebration  day,  Assessor 
Swedenborg's  biography  was  given  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Beskou,  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  medal  penny  was  issued  in  honor  of  Swedenborg. 

The  hall  where  this  celebration  took  place,  as  to  its  form,  is  oval  — 
about  seventy-five  yards  by  twenty-five.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
sides  is  purposely  built  a  choir,  intended  for  the  music  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  under  the  big  candle  crown,  is  placed  a  round  table,  with 
eighteen  chairs  around  it,  and  a  lighted  candle  opposite  each  of  the 
chairs,  which  were  occupied  by  the  eighteen  members. 
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While  the  Secretary  delivered  a  speech  concerning  Swedenborg's 
spiritual  discoveries,  her  Majesty  Queen  Desideria,  mother  of  King 
O.^car  I.  of  Sweden,  entered,  when,  strangely  enough,  every  light  in 
the  big  candle-crown,  and  one  on  the  table  opposite  Bishop  Agardt's 
chair,  was  blown  out,  which  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  strong 
wind.  Later  in  the  evening  arrived  a  telegraphic  despatch  from 
Wermland,  announcing  that  the  said  bishop  died  the  same  day. 

Her  majesty  Desideria  (now  dead)  was  a  strong  Catholic,  and  did 
all  that  was  in  her  power  in  circulating  the  said  religion  in  this  city., 

On  the  2dd  day  of  May,  1836,  she  laid  with  her  own  hand  the  corner- 
stone to  the  Catholic  church,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been 
furnished  by  her  all  the  money  for  the  building  of  the  same  church, 
and  it  also  bears  her  name.  Last  year  there  was  being  added  to  the 
church  a  magnificent  steeple ;  but  when  it  was  nearly  ready,  on  the 
birthday  of  said  Desideria,  —  the  23d  day  of  May,  1866,  at  twelve 
o'clock  —  this  newly-built  steeple  fell  in  ruin,  injuring  fatally  several 
persons,  and  wounding  others  more  or  less  dangerously. 

Anecdotes.  —  Of  Swedenborg's  Summer-house,  usually  so  called, 
few  are  aware  of  the  existence.  It  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of 
Stockholm,  with  its  front  to  the  east,  and  only  a  part  of  the  sides  can 
be  discovered,  for  the  reason  that  other  houses,  by  their  walls,  are 
connected  with  them. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  garden  of  a  very  plain  nature,  about 
sixty  yards  square.  The  entrance  is  through  an  ornamented  gate  of 
wood,  which  is  very  much  out  of  order,  and  of  so  old  style  and  con- 
struction, that  it  carries  the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age 
as  the  house.  It  is  supposed  that  the  garden,  in  past  time,  was  con- 
siderably larger,  for  the  reason  that  lately-built  bouses  suiTound  the 
place  east,  south,  west,  and  north. 

In  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Mineralogy,  where  Swede nborg  acted 
as  assessor,  is  yet  to  be  found  a  table,  which  he  gave.  The  leaves 
sire  of  marble,  and  thereon  is  wrought,  in  mosaic,  a  representation  of 
a  pack  of  cards,  carelessly  spread  out. 

Several  persons  have  been  in  possession  of  a  small  simply-worked 
organ,  two  yards  high,  showing  some  pipes  of  tin,  which  organ,  as  it 
is  said,  must  have  been  Swedenborg's.  Four,  years  ago  it  was  sold  to 
an  antiquary  merchant^  by  name  Hammer,  who  now  is  possessor  of 
the  same ;  also  of  a  portrait  of  Swedenborg,  oil  painted,  of  full  form. 
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Pan- Anglic  AN  Synod.  —  The  following  notice  of  the  Pan-An- 
glican Synod  is  taken  from  the  November  number  of  the  ^Intel- 
lectual Repository  "  :  —  By  far  the  most  prominent  topic  of  ecclesias- 
tical criticism  and  remark  has  been  the  assembling  of  this  coandL 
Its  origin  was  at  the  instance  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  of  Canada,  supported  by  the  unanimous  request  of  a  very 
large  meeting  of  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Church  —  a  request  confirmed  by  addresses  from  both  the  Houses 
of  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Its  intention  was  to 
collect  into  one  assembly  all  the  bishops,  home,  colonial,  and  Ameri- 
can, who  belonged  to  the  communion  of  the  English  Church,  or  bad 
sprung  from  it.  The  chief  inducement  to  this  assembly  was  the  un- 
expected position  in  which  the  colonial  churches  found  themselves 
placed  by  the  legal  decision  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Colenso.  Seventy- 
six  bishops  attended  the  Conference.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  published  a  programme  of 
proceedings,  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  emergency  which  had  led  to 
the  assembly,  as  to  excite  general,  and,  in  some  cases,  severe  criticism 
by  the  public  press.  The  ''  Tiroes  "  thus  concludes  one  of  its  leaders 
on  the  subject :  ''  Bishops  ought  certainly  to  know  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  when  we  behold  them  deserting  their  dioceses  in  order  to 
pass  a  series  of  resolutions  which  proclaim  their  own  inefficiency,  we 
are  tempted  to  conclude  that  we  have  wholly  misunderstood  the  high 
claims  they  assert.  When,  moreover,  their  object  is  to  promote  the 
'  unity  of  the  Faith '  in  days  of  doubt,  and  we  see  their  attention  ab- 
sorbed in  trifling  matters  of  detail,  which  they  are  often  incapable  of 
settling,  it  is  hard  to  retain  confidence  in  their  wisdom."  The  publi- 
cation of  the  programme  naturally  encouraged  the  expectation  that 
the  discussions  of  the  Synod  would  be  open  to  the  press.  The  bish- 
ops determined  otherwise,  and  although  two  short-hand  writers  were 
engaged  by  themselves,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  report  of  the 
debates  will  be  published.  The  opening  address  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  have  been  given  to  the  public 

The  resolutions  of  the  Conference  are  thirteen.  They  are  more 
extended  than  the  programme,  and  subjects  which  it  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  avoid  are  brought  into  considerable  prominence.  The  fourth 
resolution  looks  to  Synodical  action  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  in 
faith  and  discipline ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  relate  to  the  diocese  and 
Bishop  of  Natal.  These  resolutions  appoint  a  committee  to  report  on 
the  subject,  but  declare  —  "  That  we  who  are  here  present  do  acqui- 
esce in  the  resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,"  which  gives 
the  proper  mode  of  appointment,  '*  if  it  be  decided  that  a  new  bishop 
should  be  consecrated." 
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These  resolutions,  therefore,  leave  the  matter  just  where  it  was. 
Od  this  subject  the  "  Guardian "  says :  ''  We  print  elsewhere  the 
resolutions  agreed  to  at  the  recent  Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  An- 
glican communion  at  Lambeth,  from  which  it  is  very  apparent  how 
guardedly  they  have  acted  respecting  the  unhappy  church  in  Natal. 
The  archbishop  and  bishops  have  carefully  abstained,  as  in  Convoca- 
tion, from  recommending  the  consecration  of  a  new  bishop.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  some  fifly  of  the  bishops  in  their  individual  capacity 
signed  something  like  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Bishop 
Colenso ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  church  in  South  Africa  are  now  pre- 
pared to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  consecrating  Mr. 
Butler  as  bishop  over  churchmen  in  Natal."  The  subject  has  led  to 
a  great  deal  of  remark  at  the  public  meetings  of  the  Church,  and  cor- 
respondence in  the  papers ;  the  Bishop  of  Capetown,  who  has  been 
everywhere  received  with  extreme  warmth,  feeling  himself  thereby 
emboldened  to  assume  a  very  decided  tone  in  the  expressed  intention 
of  appointing  another  bishop. 

The  other  resolutions  require  no  notice  here.  They  relate  to  mat- 
ters of  discipline  of  no  great  importance,  and  certainly  not  such  as 
needed  the  assembling  of  so  many  dignified  clergymen  from  such  great 
distances.  The  ''  Church  Times  "  thus  speaks  of  these  resolutions : 
^  We  are  glad  to  find  that  they  fully  justify  the  satisfaction  which  we 
expressed  when  the  tenor  of  the  episcopal  deliberations  was  less  accu- 
rately known.  *  Our  Protestant  creed '  and  '  the  glorious  Reformation ' 
are  not  even  hinted  at ;  the  condition  [of  union]  being  the  maintenance 
of  *  the  Faith  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  as  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, held  by  the  Primitive  Church,  summed  up  in  the  Creeds,  and 
affirmed  by  the  undisputed  General  Councils '  —  a  definition  which 
may  be  described  as  an  ofHcial  repudiation  of  Protestantism.'* 

The  most  remarkable  document  proceeding  from  this  Synod  is  the 
encyclical  letter  of  the  bishops  *'  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus."  This 
letter  opens  with  the  expression  of  thanks  for  the  graces  that  are  in 
the  Church,  and  prayer  '*  to  God,  even  the  Father,  that  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  would  strengthen  us  with  His  might,  to  amend 
amongst  us  the  things  which  are  amiss,  to  supply  the  things  which  are 
lacking,  and  to  reach  forth  unto  higher  measures  of  love  and  zeal  in 
worshipping  Him,  and  in  making  known  His  name ;  and  we  pray  that 
in  His  good  time  He  would  give  back  unto  His  whole  Church  the 
blessed  gift  of  unity  in  truth.*'  All  these  things  are  good  and  desira- 
ble, but  how  are  they  to  be  obtained  ?  The  direction  of  the  bishops 
is,  —  '*  That  ye  keep  whole  and  undefiled  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  as  ye  have  received  it  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     We  entreat  you 
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to  watch  and  praj,  and  to  strive  heartily  with  us  against  the  frauds 
and  subtleties  wherewith  the  faith  hath  been  aforetime  and  is  now  as- 
sailed." But  what  is  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ?  To  this 
question,  arising  from  a  thousand  eager  inquirers,  the  bishops  give  no 
answer.  They  continue,  —  "  We  beseech  you  to  hold  fast  as  the  sure 
Word  of  God,  all  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments ;  and  that  by  diligent  study  of  these  oracles  of  God,  praying  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ye  seek  to  know  more  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour,  very  God  and  very  Man,  ever  to  be  adored  and  worshipped, 
whom  they  reveal  unto  us,  and  of  the  will  of  God,  which  they  declare." 
How  many  anxious  inquirers  desire  to  be  informed  which  are  the 
canonical  Scriptures?  How  are  they  distinguished?  And  to  these* 
inquiries  tlie  address  gives  no  answer  and  renders  no  help. 

There  is  a  feature  in  all  the  documents  connected  with  this  Synod 
which  is  not  a  little  remarkable ;  it  is  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  sec- 
ond coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  intimations  of  its  nearness.  In  their 
addre»s  to  the  faithful,  there  are  not  lers  than  three  allusions  to  thi.A 
coming :  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  where  they  speak  of  the  additions 
made  to  the  truth  of  God  in  these  latter  days  ;  in  the  seventh,  in  which 
they  say,  the  time  is  short,  the  Lord  comeih,  vjatch  and  he  sober  ;  and 
they  close  the  address  with  the  words,  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  What  is  the  meaning  attached  by  the  bishops  to  these  words  ? 
How  do  they  interpret  the  prophecies  respecting  this  coming,  to  which 
they  so  freely  refer  ?  Probably  few  of  them  have  seriously  consid- 
ered these  questions,  and  were  they  to  do  so,  would  be  far  from  arriv- 
ing at  a  unanimous  conclusion.  May  we  not  regard  it,  however,  as  a 
powerful  evidence  of  the  wonderful  providence  which  is  over  the 
Church,  and  is  so  constantly  pointing  men^s  attention  to  the  times  in 
which  we  Hve,  that  this  assembly  of  bishops  should  be  thus  impelled, 
against  their  own  actual  belief  and  expectation,  to  thus  persistently 
call  attention  to  this  great  and  important  fact  ?  A  fact  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  presented  could  not  escape  notice,  and  accordingly  more  than 
one  of  the  papers  has  referred  to  it.  The  comment  of  the  "  Spectator ' 
is  worthy  attention :  **  In  the  sense  in  which  this  will  be  generally 
understood,  if  it  is  understood  at  all,  perhaps  one  or  two  out  of  the 
seventy-six  may  believe  it.  In  the  only  sense  in  which  any  thinking 
man  holds  it  —  God's  peiiodic  sifting  of  evil  and  sham  out  of  the 
Church  —  we  trust  it  will  be  so.     The  Church  needs  it  sadly." 
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CHARITY,  PIETY,  AND  BUSINESS. 

**  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 
(Matthew  xxiii.  28.) 

Thb  things  they  ought  to  have  done,  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, are  the  things  of  Charity,  called  the  **  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith."  The  things  of  less 
importance,  but  which  still  ^^  ought  not  to  be  left  undone,"  are 
the  things  of  piety,  called  ^'  paying  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cammin."  These  two  things.  Charity  and  Piety,  united  in 
Business,  constitute  religion. 

Piety  is  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the  manifestations 
of  a  religious  life.  A  man  of  much  formal  religion  is  called  a 
**  pious  "  man.  "  Piety,"  in  the  definition  given  to  the  term  in 
the  New  Church,  '^  consists  in  thinking  and  speaking  piously ; 
in  devoting  much  time  to  prayer ;  in  behaving  with  becoming 
humility  during  that  time ;  in  frequenting  places  of  public 
worship,  and  attending  devoutly  to  the  discourses  delivered 
there ;  in  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper  frequently 
every  year ;  and  in  a  due  observance  of  other  parts  of  Divine 
worship,  according  to  the  appointments  of  the  Church."  (N. 
J.  D.  124.) 

This  formal  attention  to  religious  things,  this  external  appear- 
ance of  sanctity  and  holiness  of  character,  accompanied  by  a 
renunciation  of  the  business  and  cares  of  secular  life,  a  with- 
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drawal  of  the  mind,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  person,  from  con- 
nection with  worldly  afiairs,  its  business,  or  its  pleasures,  used 
to  be  considered  the  sum  and  substance  of  a  religious  and  spir- 
itual life.  The  Pharisees  were  accounted  by  their  brethren, 
the  Jews,  as  the  most  religious  of  ail  their  nation,  because  they 
made  frequent  and  long  prayers,  fasted  often,  and  were  careful 
to  pei*form  all  the  external  rites  their  Church  required. 

All  the  Oriental  religions  hold  piety  to  be  the  principal  part 
of  spiritual  life.  The  Mohammedans  so  regard  it,  as  testified  by 
their  daily  habits,  and  their  annual  pilgrimages,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  leave  all  worldly  business,  and  spend  weeks 
and  months  to  worship  at  the  shrine  at  Mecca ;  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  same  idea  prevailed  generally  in  Christendom.  Fi*om 
this  idea  came  the  asceticism  of  the  middle  centuries,  the  celib- 
acy of  the  clergy,  the  tribes  of  monks,  the  hosts  of  nuns,  the 
sanctification  or  canonization  of  hermits,  and  the  common  idea, 
still  prevalent  with  many,  that  religion  consists  essentially  in 
discarding  amusements  of  all  kinds,  attending  prayer  meetings, 
and  spending  no  more  time  in  attending  to  worldly  afiairs  than 
one  is  absolutely  obliged  to. 

But  when  the  Lord  said,  "  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, hypocrites ;  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
of  the  platter,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess : 
ye  pay  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  ;  but  ye  have  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith" 
(Matt.  23),  He  taught,  with  sufiicient  clearness,  that  a  truly 
spiritual  and  religious  life  does  not  consist  in  piety  without  char- 
ity, —  does  not  consist  in  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  —  in 
many  prayers,  in  the  observance  of  outward  rites,  unattended 
by  a  spirit  of  love  to  the  neighbor.  And  when  He  said,  "  When 
ye  fast,  be  not  of  a  sad  countenance ;  but  when  thou  fastest, 
anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy  face,"  He  taught,  plainly  enough, 
that  external  sanctity,  without  internal  sanctity,  is  of  no  ac- 
count. 

And  when  He  said,  "  I  pray  thee  not,  therefore,  Father,  that 
thou  wouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou 
wouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil,"  He  taught  that  a  truly  re- 
ligious and  spiritual  life  does  not  consist  in  separating  one's  self 
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from  the  world,  in  removing  one's  self  from  its  cares  and  busi- 
ness ;  but  rather  in  living  in  the  world,  sharing  its  cares,  taking 
part  in  its  business,  doing  the  duties  of  one's  calling,  and  still 
keeping  free  from  its  sins  and  wickednesses,  from  its  selfish  and 
worldly  spirit,  from  its  dishonest  practices,  from  its  evils  of  everj 
kind :  not  in  being  out  of  the  world,  but  kept  from  the  evil ; 
not  in  being  separate,  and  living  a  hermit  life  of  solitary  medi- 
tation, loneliness,  and  continual  prayer ;  not  in  separation  from 
one's  fellow-citizens  in  either  business  or  innocent  recreations 
and  amusements,  in  civil  or  in  social  life ;  but  in  living  and 
active  life  in  the  world  in  all  that  comes  before  us ;  and  yet  in 
all  things  keeping  a  **  conscience  void  of  offense." 

Piety  and  prayers  and  devotion,  kneeling  and  responding 
and  singing,  and  preaching  or  hearing  sermons,  being  baptized, 
coming  to  the  Holy  Supper,  and  all  manner  of  outside  show  of 
religion,  are  of  no  account,  but  a  sham  and  pretense  and  sol- 
emn mockery  before  the  Lord,  unless  the  heart  is  in  them  ;  un- 
less it  is  done  sincerely,  and  from  a  desire  to  do  the  Lord's  will, 
—  to  do  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us ;  or  else  from  some  still 
higher  motive,  —  a  love  and  delight  in  such  things  from  a  love 
of  their  use  to  our  souls  and  the  souls  of  our  fellow-men  from 
love  to  the  Lord.  Piety  and  prayers  and  devotion,  and  exter- 
nal sanctity,  growing  out  of  charity,  or  done  from  a  principle 
of  charity,  or  as  a  means  of  coming  into  a  state  of  charity,  are 
good  and  useful,  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

Charity  is  love  to  the  neighbor,  —  is  the  desire  of  the  heart 
to  be  useAil.  "  Charity  consists  in  cultivating  good  will  toward 
the  neighbor,  and  seeking  to  promote  his  interests ;  in  being 
guided  in  all  our  actions  by  justice  and  equity,  good  and  truth ; 
and  in  this  manner  discharging  every  duty."  (D.  C.)  This 
active,  practical  life,  this  daily  doing  of  the  common  duties  and 
uses  of  life,  this  is  charity.  Christian  charity.  This  charity  is  the 
primary  and  essential  thing  of  all  true  Divine  Worship.  This 
is  the  worship  men  may  daily  and  hourly  perform.  And  when 
they  do  these  their  duties  honestly,  looking  to  the  Lord,  they 
worship  Him.  This  is  the  primary,  the  first,  the  highest  kind 
of  worship.  It  is  the  worship  of  the  life.  Piety,  prayers,  ex- 
ternal sanctity,  and  devotion,  are  the  secondary  part  of  Divine 
worship.     And  where  one  is  in  charity,  or  desires  to  be,  —  is 
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trying  to  be,  —  is  trying  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness  to  his  neigh- 
bor, is  trying  to  look  to  the  Lord  and  keep  His  commandments 
in  his  daily  life,  —  to  him  piety  and  prayers  and  devotion  are  of 
great  use :  they  are  worship  ;  they  have  a  heart ;  they  have  a 
soul ;  and  that  soul  is  charity,  —  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to 
the  neighbor.  In  his  worship  such  a  one  thinks  of  the  Lord ; 
and  he  thinks  ^rom  the  Lord  also. 

He  who  is  not  in  charity,  who  does  not  try  to  live  a  good  and 
useftil  life,  when  he  prays  and  worships,  thinks  of  God,  but  not 
from  God.  He  thinks  from  himself;  and  himself,  in  some 
shape  or  form  or  way,  is  uppermost  and  foremost  in  his  mind. 
If  he  thinks  of  his  neighbor,  it  is  not  with  love  and  favor,  but 
with  disesteem  as  compared  with  himself.  He  thinks  of  mer- 
iting heaven,  and  of  heaven  as  a  reward  for  his  good  deeds,  his 
prayers,  his  devotion.  His  religion  is  outside.  His  piety  is  an 
empty  shell ;  or  else  full  of  himself,  instead  of  the  Lord  and 
heaven.     And  such  piety  is  of  no  account. 

Thus  we  may  see  that  ^^  the  life  of  piety  separate  from  the 
life  of  charity  is  not  spiritual  life."  That  piety  and  prayers  and 
worship  may  be  of  use  to  any  one,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
try  to  live  the  life  of  charity.  So  it  is  with  external  sanctity 
without  internal  sanctity  :  it  is  of  no  use.  All  that  is  external 
with  man  derives  its  character  from  what  is  internal ;  and  a 
man's  external  holiness  is  altogether  qualified  by  his  internal 
state  of  life.  External  sanctity  without  internal  is  from  the 
mere  natural  man,  from  mere  natui*al  loves,  and  has  in  it  no 
real  holiness  whatever.  Goodness  and  truth  from  the  Lord  are 
the  real  holy  things  ;  and  where  men  are  ignorant  or  destitute 
of  these,  —  where  they  have  them  not  in  their  hearts,  —  all  the 
external  sanctities  they  can  assume  or  carry  about  with  them 
are  mere  emptiness,  boUowness,  and  vanity.  Pride,  or  conceit, 
or  self-esteem,  or  sham  humility,  or  selfish  hope  of  reward,  is 
within. 

And  so  in  regard  to  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  To  re- 
nounce the  world  does  not  mean,  as  some  suppose,  to  renounce 
worldly  business,  to  give  up  all  interest  in  worldly  afiairs.  And 
to  live  in  the  spirit,  or  a  spiritual  life,  does  not  mean  to  spend 
all  one's  time  in  reading  the  Bible  or  other  religious  books,  or 
in  praying,  or  performing  other  acts  of  piety.    But  to  renounce 
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the  world  is  to  renounce  a  worldly  spirit  while  living  in  the 
world  ;  to  overcome  selfishness  in  being  useful  to  the  neighbor  ; 
to  overcome  and  renounce  the  worldly  spirit  of  dbhonesty  and 
fraud,  by  living  honestly,  and  transacting  worldly  business  with- 
out being  guilty  of  fraud  and  deceit.  He  does  not  renounce 
the  world,  who  shuts  himself  up  in  a  monk's  cell,  or  a  nun's 
cloister  ;  who  celibates  himself,  or  wears  a  cowl,  or  a  hood,  to 
separate  himself  or  herself  from  the  secular  world.  A  life  ab- 
stracted from  business  is  not  a  spiritual  life, — not  a  heavenly 
life.  A  heavenly  life  is  a  life  of  love  to  the  neighbor  ;  and 
where  one  removes  himself  from  his  neighbor,  he  does  not  love 
him.  ^^  In  order,  therefore,  that  a  man  may  receive  the  life  of 
heaven,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  live  in  the  world,  and  en- 
gage in  the  various  offices  and  businesses  of  life."     (D.  C.) 

Man  is  reformed  and  regenerated  in  the  world,  and  not  out 
of  it.  A  life  out  of  the  world,  away  alone  by  one's  self,  apart 
from  business  and  the  concerns  and  cares  of  secular  and  worldly 
life,  is  a  life  of  thought  alone,  and  not  at  the  same  time  a  life  of 
the  affections  and  of  the  active  powers,  or  the  life  of  deeds ; 
and  the  promise  is  not  to  him  who  thinks,  but  to  him  who  does 
the  will  of  the  Lord.  Thoughts  of  God,  thoughts  of  heaven, 
thoughts  of  the  neighbor,  pious  thoughts  of  all  kinds,  if  they  go 
no  farther,  are  of  no  use  to  the  man  who  thinks  them,  or  to 
any  body  else.  Only  when  thoughts  come  out  into  deeds,  or 
efforts  towards  good  deeds,  (and  efforts  are  acts  of  the  heart,) 
do  they  benefit  any  one. 

Feelings  and  thoughts  only  become  fixed  and  permanent  in 
the  forms  and  substance  of  the  soul,  when  they  come  into  inten- 
tion and  effort  towards  action,  and,  when  possible,  into  the  full 
act.  Hence,  all  through  the  Scriptures,  we  are  taught  that 
men  are  finally  *^  judged  according  to  their  warks,*^  and  not  ac- 
cording to  their  thoughts.  Abstract  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven, 
dreamy  speculations  about  divine  and  spiritual  things,  that  have 
no  particular  end  in  view,  that  have  not  in  view  some  object 
that  shall  benefit  the  neighbor,  are  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing. 
Those  who  indulge  them,  are  dreamy  drones  in  the  hive  of  hu- 
man industry  :  they  add  nothing  to  the  sweets  and  blessings  of 
the  community ;  and  their  end  is,  to  be  shorn  of  their  wings  of 
useless  and  dreamy  speculative  thought,  and  to  be  **  cast  out.'* 
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Many  persons  are  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  dreamily 
imagine  how  mach  better  it  would  be  for  them,  how  moch  hap- 
piei:  they  would  be,  if  they  were  differently  situated, — if  they 
were  not  obliged  to  work  so  hard,  if  they  could  live  without 
labor,  more  at  their  ease  ;  if  they  had  more  time  to  themselves. 
All  such  dreams  are  visionary  and  vain.  Most  of  them  are  very 
selfish,  and  have  little  or  no  love  to  the  neighbor  in  them. 
Hard  work  is  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Selfish  and  evil  as 
the  world  is  now,  supply  all  with  abundance  of  wealth ;  give 
them  food  and  clothing,  and  houses  and  homes,  and  horses  and 
carriages,  and  all  facilities  for  pleasure  and  employment  gratui- 
tously ;  and  would  the  world  be  happier,  think  you  ?  So  far 
from  it,  it  would  be  the  destruction  and  damnation  of  the  race. 
The  idle  are  the  evil  and  the  miserable,  whether  in  low  or  high 
life. 

The  time  will  come  when  men  and  women  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  work  so  many  hours  a  day  as  now,  to  keep  their  minds 
and  hands  employed,  and  out  of  folly  and  mischief  and  sin.  But 
this  will  only  be  as  they  become  better,  less  selfish,  more  just 
and  well  disposed  towards  others.  If  the  Lord  saw  it  to  be 
best.  He  would  give  to  all  food  and  clothing  and  wealth  without 
work.  It  is  to  save  the  race  from  sin,  death,  and  destruction, 
that  they  are  compelled  to  labor.  The  Apostle  declares  that 
men  are  to  "  work  out  their  salvation  ;  "  and  without  work  — 
the  performance  of  use  of  some  kind  —  no  one  can  be  regen- 
erated. The  evil  are  kept  at  work  by  the  Lord  in  His  Divine 
Providence,  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  mischief, 
and  turn  their  selfish  and  worldly  loves  to  account  in  doing 
something  useful  to  the  community ;  and  those  who  are  trying 
to  be  good,  and  to  become  regenerated,  are  kept  at  work,  that 
in  and  by  means  of  useful  employment  the  Lord  may  be  able  to 
operate  in  them,  to  renew  them  ^^  after  His  image  and  like- 
ness," to  beget  in  them  the  love  of  being  useful,  of  working  for 
others. 

The  good  love  to  work  for  others  ;  the  evil  love  to  have  oth- 
ers work  for  them.  The  love  of  working  for  others  prevails 
in  heaven ;  the  love  of  having  others  work  for  them  prevails 
in  hell.  To  lead  man  by  labor,  by  working  from  proper  ends 
and  motives,  into  the  love  and  delight  of  working  for  others, 
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and  thus  into  the  life  of  heaven,  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. To  the  attainment  of  this  end,  life,  active  life,  business 
life  of  some  kind  in  the  world,  is  necessary:  so  that  piety  and 
prayers,  and  external  sanctity  and  separation  from  the  world, 
and  retiring  from  it,  without  charity,  without  internal  holi* 
ness,  without  active  business  life  in  the  world,  is  of  no  account. 
It  is  but  a  painted  fruitball  full  of  ashes ;  mere  gilding  upon 
common  clay;  the  beautiful  whiteness  glittering  in  sunlight, 
but  covering  a  sepulchre  filled  with  the  bones  of  the  dead  and 
the  uncleanness  of  the  charnel-house. 

But  what  then?  Shall  we  discard  pietjr?  do  away  with 
prayers  ?  cease  to  visit  devoutly  the  house  of  the  Lord  ?  neg- 
lect to  observe  the  Holy  Sacraments  7  remove  from  us  all  ex- 
ternal sanctity  and  propriety  of  religious  deportment  ?  hug  the 
world  to  our  bosoms,  drink  in  its  spirit,  and  bury  ourselves  in 
its  surging  waves  ?  By  no  means.  Piety  and  prayers,  and 
the  Church  and  her  Sacraments,  and  sanctity  and  a  renunci- 
ation of  the  world,  are  all  good,  and  serve  high  and  hply  pur- 
poses, and  are  to  be  observed,  attended  to,  and  practiced,  as 
very  great  and  important  means  to  the  attainment  of  true  relig- 
ious and  spiritual  life.  The  beauty  of  the  fruitball,  the  gold  upon 
the  clay,  the  beautiful  whiteness  upon  the  sepulchre,  are  all 
good  in  themselves.  That  which  spoils  them  is  the  ashes  and 
the  clay  and  the  dead  bones  they  conceal.  Let  them  cover  good 
material,  and  they  will  be  good. 

The  external  forms  and  observances  of  religion,  when  they 
are  filled  with  the  true  spirit,  —  love  to  the  Lord,  love  to 
the  neighbor,  or  the  desire  to  come  into  and  cultivate  these 
loves,  are  of  great  value.  They  serve  many  and  important  pur- 
poses to  the  soul.  They  serve  as  clothing  serves  the  body,  — 
for  beauty,  for  protection,  for  defense.  Unclothed,  the  body 
suffers  ;  and  its  life  is  subject  to  a  thousand  dangerous  assaults ; 
and  the  attempt  to  go  in  society  unclothed  would  be  a  sign  of 
insanity,  and  subject  one  to  the  madhouse.  So  with  a  man's 
religious  or  spiritual  life.  The  essentials,  the  body  of  it,  is  a 
life  in  the  active  business  of  the  world ;  and  the  soul  of  this 
body  is  love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor.  But  the  garments 
of  this  body  are  religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  —  piety,  pray- 
ers, the   sacraments,    external   worship.      And   without    this 
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clothing  a  man's  religions  life  is  nnprotected,  nnconaerred,  mns 
wild,  becomes  insane,  and  comes  at  last  to  a  spiritual  mjidhoase. 

But  piety  and  prayer  and  external  worship  are  more  than 
mere  clothing.  They  are  Divinely  appointed  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  which  the  Lord  has  in  view ;  and  that  is, 
man's  reception  of  His  spirit  of  love  and  good  will  and  use  to 
his  fellow-man. 

All  good  and  truth  are  from  the  Lord.  If  man  receives  them 
at  all,  he  must  receive  them  from  the  Lord.  He  must,  there- 
fore, acknowledge  Him  ;  open  his  mind  toward  Him ;  humble 
himself  before  Him ;  listen  to  His  Word ;  learn  from  Him  the 
laws  of  life  according  to  which  he  should  conduct  himself  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men;  observe  the  sacram^its  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord's  house,  by  which  his  senses  may  become 
impressed  with  the  outer  forms  and  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
Lord,  of  His  presence,  and  of  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  life, 
for  salvation,  for  all  good.  These  outward  acts  of  worship, 
performed  from  an  honest  heart  and  an  enlightened  mind,  afford 
a  foundation  on  which  interior  things  can  rest.  They  serve 
also  to  excite  and  bring  them  forth.  Interior  states  of  love  and 
charity  are  brought  down  and  out  by  humble  prayer  and  holy 
worship,  and  are  made  strong  in  the  powers  of  the  daily  life. 

Let  us,  then,  while  we  regard  a  useful  life  from  the  spirit  of 
love  to  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor  as  the  primary  thing  of  a 
true  life,  not  think  lightly  of  piety  and  prayer  and  holy  wor- 
ship, but  regard  and  practice  them  with  all  diligence  and  care- 
fulness, that  we  may  receive  from  the  Lord  the  knowledge  of 
true  life,  and  the  spirit  of  it ;  by  which  we  shall  be  led  at  last  to 
a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  His  Kingdom. 

J.   R.    H. 


BIBLE    GEOGRAPHY. 


I.    PALESTINE,  OR     OAKAAN,  ITS    WHEREABOUTS,    DESCRIPTION,    SIZE, 

NAMES,  AND   CORRESPONDENCE. 

Go  to  Washington,  our  nation's  capital,  start  thence  and 
travel  eastwardly  around  one  quarter  of  the  world's  circum- 
ference, and   you  will   come  to  Palestine,  a  country   where 
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happened  the  chief  event  of  human  history,  that  on  which  all 
history  hinges,  —  namely,  the  Birth,  Life,  Teachings,  and  Cra- 
cifixion  of  our  Saviour,  —  as  told  us  in  the  gospels. 

Here  too  happened  most  of  the  other  events  recorded  in  the 
Bible ;  and  hence,  since  steamships  and  cars  will  carry  one  there 
from  the  United  States  in  about  three  or  four  weeks,  many  of 
our  countrymen,  more  and  more  every  year,  visit  Palestine  in 
their  foreign  travels. 

Indeed,  how  interesting  it  must  be  to  know  the  whereabouts 
of  this  famous  country,  what  it  looks  like,  the  position  and 
character  of  its  mountains  and  hills,  its  shores  and  streams, 
its  valleys  and  plains,  and  even  its  products  and  plants,  its 
beasts  and  its  birds.  How  pleasant  to  know  who  formerly 
lived  in,  or  now  inhabit  the  land  ;  what  cities  they  once  built, 
or  now  live  in  ;  what  they  did,  or  now  do,  for  a  living ;  and  the 
monuments  of  art,  or  industry,  or  power  they  have  left  behind 
them  for  us  to  look  at  and  wonder  at. 

With  a  globe,  or  a  map  of  the  world  before  you,  and  your 
face  toward  the  north,  find  Syria,  of  which  Palestine  is  a  part. 
Take  a  thread,  knot  one  end  of  it,  fix  that  knot  with  a  pin  upoa 
Jerusalem  (in  the  southwest  part  of  Syria),  as  a  centre  ;  them 
stretch  the  thread  to  Lima,  in  Peru,  South  America,  knot  it 
there :  then,  keeping  the  thread  tight,  sweep  the  knot  in  a  cir- 
cle around  Jerusalem  as  a  centre,  and  you  will  see  the  circum- 
ference of  your  circle  takes  in  nearly  all  the  land-surface,  the 
habitable  part  of  our  world ;  and  that  Jerusalem,  in  Palestine, 
is  thus  the  centre  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Look  again  at  your  map,  or  globe,  and  observe  that  Syria  is 
in  the  middle,  between  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  or  the  Old 
Continent.  Once  more,  —  stretch  the  thread  from  Jerusalem 
one  sixteenth  of  the  globe's  circumference,  say  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  to  Rome,  the  central  seat  of  ancient  empire  and  of  the 
Christian  world  ;  describe  your  circle  and  it  will  pass  near 
Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Moscow,  three  centres  of  power,  and  in- 
clude half  of  Europe,  Tartary,  and  Persia,  and  all  of  Turkey, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Greece. 

With  a  radius  from  Jerusalem  to  Dublin,  sweep  your  circle, 
and  it  takes  in  about  all  of  Europe,  half  of  Africa,  and  half 
of  India. 
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No  wonder,  then,  that  bo  central  a  spot  as  Palestme  was 
chosen  for  the  central  events  of  history. 

We  first  hear  of  this  country  in  Gren.  x«  19,  under  the  name 
of  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  or  Land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  zii.  5, 
son  of  Ham,  son  of  Noah,  Gen.  ix.  18),  and  of  Canaan's  pes* 
terity.  It  is  also  called  Land  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  zl.  15), 
Land  of  Israel,  and  Holy  Land.  It  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  opposite  the  southern  two  thirds  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  between  latitude  SI""  and  SS""  80". 

On  Canaan's  northern  border  (see  Gen.  z.  19)  arose  Mount 
Lebanon,  (that  is  *^  white,"  from  its  limestone  ledges  and  snow) 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  both  about  10,000  feet  high.  The  south  end 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon  ridge  was  called  Hermon,  that  is,  **  lofty." 
Between  these  ridges,  was  the  finest  part  of  Syria.  Hermon  is 
snow-capped  even  in  summer,  and  the  most  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  mountain  of  Sjrria.  From  the  plain  along  the  coast 
of  Palestine,  or  the  mountains  of  Middle  Palestine,  or  the  high* 
lands  beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  ^^  its  pale-blue,  snow- 
capped cone  forms  the  one  feature  on  the  northern  horizon." 
As  to  the  renowned  Lebanon  ridge  itself,  the  Arabs  poetically 
describe  it  as  having  ^^  winter  on  its  head,  spring  in  its  bosom, 
while  summer  lies  smiling  at  its  feet." 

A  mountainous  tract  (highest  at  Safed,  the  ^^  city  set  on  a 
hill,"  which  "  cannot  be  hid,"  Matt.  v.  14),  forming  a  kind  of 
broad  foot  to  Lebanon,  continues  to  Nazareth  —  the  abode  of 
our  Saviour  for  nearly  thirty  years  —  where  it  sinks  into  the 
famous  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  battle-ground  on  which  almost  every 
nation  has  spilled  the  blood  of  some  of  its  sons. 

On  the  western  and  northwestern  edge  of  this  plain  runs  the 
verdant  ridge  of  Mount  Carmel,  full  of  storied  grottoes  and 
caves,  projecting  its  foot  northward  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Beyond  it,  southerly,  along  the  shore,  is  the  plain  of  Sharon  and 
its  roses. 

South  of  Jezreel  Plain,  the  mountainous  tract  rises  into  the 
*'*'  Mountains  of  Israel  "  in  Samaria ;  and  farther  south  into  the 
"  Mountains  of  Judah  "  in  Judea ;  which,  after  a  sudden  fiUl 
opposite  the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  Hormah,  gradually  sink 
to  the  level  of  the  southern  desert. 

This  whole  rugged  tract  is  over  twenty  miles  wide,  high,  un- 
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eyen,  and  forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  above  which  it  rises,  at  times, 
sublimely  desolate,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  on  the 
west,  and  two  thousand  to  twentv-five  hundred  on  the  east. 

On  the  west  of  Palestine  is  the  blue  Mediterranean,  with 
its  white  sails,  its  picturesque  vessels,  and  its  waters  sparkling 
beneath  a  generally  cloudless  sun. 

At  Gen.  x.  19,  the  boundaries  of  Canaan,  or  Palestine,  are 
first  given,  namely  :  From  Sidon,  on  the  shore,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  cities,  by  the  port  of  Joppa,  where  Jewish  tradition 
says  Noah  built  the  ark,  to  Oaza,  one  of  the  five  chief  cities 
of  the  Philistines  on  the  south,  is  one  hundred  and  fiffy-six 
miles. 

From  Gaza,  along  the  north  edge  of  the  Sinai  desert,  by  Beer- 
sheba,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  sixty-six  and  one 
fourth  miles ;  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  along  that  river  to  Dan  (called 
Lasha,  Gen.  x.  19,  and  Laish,  elsewhere),  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  miles. 

From  Dan,  which  lies  beneath  the  peak  of  Hermon,  by  the 
south  end  of  Lebanon  ridge,  back  to  Sidon,  is  thirty  and  a 
half  miles.  Thus  the  shape  of  Canaan,  in  its  narrowest  sense, 
is  a  scalene  triangle,  with  its  base  to  the  south.  This  southern 
base  is  generally  level,  except  where  cut  into  by  water-courses, 
which  form  deep  wadys  or  valleys,  like  the  slues  or  sloughs  of 
our  western  prairies,  dry  in  summer,  but  running  with  water 
in  winter.  Over  these  green  and  quiet  pastoral  plains  may 
now  be  seen  feeding  herds  of  cattle,  camels,  asses,  sheep,  and 
goats,  as  when  Abram  dwelt  here  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  31). 

Beyond  this  '^  south  country,'*  as  it  is  called  (Gen.  xx.  1), 
the  land  gradually  becomes  more  barren,  bare,  and  dry,  till  it 
spreads  into  the  wilderness  of  Beersheba,  into  which  poor 
Hagar  was  turned  off  with  her  petulant  child,  Ishmael ;  (see 
Gen.  xxi.  14,  &c.,  where  you  can  read  a  touching  story  of 
despair  and  relief —  such  as  still  occurs  occasionally,  in  that 
desolate  region.) 

Between  here  and  Mount  Sinai  (two  hundred  and  twelve 
miles  south  by  west  of  the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea),  the  Israel- 
ites wandered  ^^ forty  years  in  the  wilderness''  (see  Exodus, 
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Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy) ;  and  hence  it  is  still 
called  by  the  Arabs,  its  present  inhabitants,  the  *^  Desert  of 
Wandering."  It  makes  part  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  that  is, 
"  rocky." 

On  the  east  of  Canaan  were  the  Jordan,  Lake  Merom,  the 
Sea  of  Gralilee,  or  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  or  of  Tiberias,  the 
Jordan  again,  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Beyond  these  limits  were  the  high  table  lands  of  Bashan, 
with  their  lovely  pastures,  oak-groves,  and  vales ;  then  Gilead, 
with  its  pleasant  hills  and  streams  and  health-giving  plants; 
and  then  the  romantic  nooks,  blufis,  valleys,  and  streams  of 
Moab  and  the  Amorites.  Still  beyond,  to  the  east,  lies  the 
vast  Syrian  or  Arabian  desert,  where  the  Bedouin  (that  is, 
*^  wandering  ")  Arabs,  pitch  their  tents,  and  pasture  their  flocks 
and  herds,  roving,  nomade-like,  from  the  Euphrates  side  of 
the  desert  in  winter,  to  the  Palestine  side  in  summer,  as 
*^  pasturage  grows  scarce  and  seasons  change." 

When  Abram,  in  obedience  to  God's  command,  came  into 
the  "  Land  of  Canaan  "  (Gen.  xii.  5),  about  two  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  it  was  dotted,  here  and  there, 
with  the  trading  and  agricultural  cities  of  the  Canaanites, 
each  governed  by  its  petty  "king,"  or  else  several  cities  or 
kings  confederated  under  one  king.  ^  The  citizens  cultivated 
the  fields  outside  in  the  day-time,  and  came  back  into  the 
walled  cities  at  night.  The  cities  of  the  coast,  at  least,  were 
the  greatest  traders  of  antiquity ;  hence  Canaanite  means  "  mer- 
chant." 

Between  and  around  these  cities  was  more  oi*  less  pasture 
land,  and  sometimes  large  tracts  without  cities,  inclosures,  or 
cultivation,  as  it  is  now ;  and  in  these  pasture  grounds  Abram, 
the  nomade  prince,  wandered  at  will,  feeding  his  herds  of 
camels,  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  dwelling  in  a  tent, 
just  as  the  Bedouins,  Turkomans,  Koords,  and  Gypsies  do  now, 
among  the  settled  Arabs  and  Syrians  of  the  cities  of  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

After  the  Hebrews,  or  Israelites,  had  driven  out  the  Canaan- 
ites, the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob. 

In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Palestine  was  divided  into  three 
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parts,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  these  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  New  Testament.  These  three  parts  were 
Gralilee,  the  smallest,  on  the  north  ;  Judea,  the  largest,  on  the 
south ;  and  Samaria,  of  medium  size,  between.  The  chief  prod- 
uct of  Galilee  was  wheat,  called  in  England  com ;  of  Samaria, 
wine  ;  and  of  Judea,  olive  oil.  Therefore  *^  com  and  wine  and 
oil "  came  to  signify  material  plenty,  as  in  the  Bible  they  sym- 
bolize spiritual  wealth.   See  Deut.  vii.  13,  and  often  elsewhere. 

The  name  Palestine  is  said  to  be  Pali-sthan,  from  the  San- 
scrit, one  of  the  oldest  of  languages,  and  to  mean  ^^  shepherd- 
land."  It  is  first  found  at  Exodus  xv.  4,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  Philistines,  an  ancient  people  who  occupied  the  plain  on 
the  southwest  shore  of  Palestine.  Afterwards  it  is  applied  to 
the  whole  land  of  Israel,  as  we  now  use  it.  Swedenborg  tells 
us  that  Palestine,  under  the  name  of  Canaan,  was  the  central 
country  of  the  ^^  Most  Ancient  Church,''  called  Adam,  and  the 
Golden  Age ;  as  it  was,  also,  of  the  ^^  Ancient  Church,"  called 
Noah,  and  the  Silver  Age  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  ^^  Most 
Ancient  Church  "  were  "  shepherds,"  living  in  tents. 

We  are  also  taught  by  him  (Arcana  Coelestia,  No.  5136) 
that  Canaan  signified  the  Church,  because  the  churches  had 
been  there  from  the  most  ancient  time;  and,  as  the  man  of 
the  Most  Ancient  Church  saw  in  all  and  each  of  the  things  which 
were  in  the  world  a  representative  of  the  Lord's  kingdom,  the 
objects  in  the  world  and  upon  the  earth  being  thus  to  him 
the  means  of  thinking  about  heavenly  things,  the  single  places 
and  also  the  single  mountains  and  rivers  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  the  most  ancient  people  dwelt,  became  representative 
of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  as  also  did  the  kingdoms 
round  about  Canaan. 

How  valuable,  then,  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  Palestine,  and  the  neighboring  countries  !  j.  w.  j. 


FAITH  AND  CHARITY. 


The  whole  Scriptures  breathe  and  inculcate  a  spirit  of  love  so 
beautiful,  so  inefiable,  that  I  should  be  amazed  to  find  charity 
separated  from  faith  in  any  creed,  did  I  not  reflect  that  a  depart- 
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are  from  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord  necewarilj  brings  a 
train  of  errors  ;  for  as  truth  is  acquired,  step  bj  step,  from  first 
principles,  so  it  is  with  the  downward  chain  of  errors.  The 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  ^'  Faith  alone  "  purports  to  be 
grounded  on  some  passages  in  the  gospels  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  the  cases  where  our  Lord  speaks  of  iaith,  He  does 
not  say  '^  Thy  faith  hath  gained  thee  admission  into  eternal 
life,"  but,  "  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  ;^*  and  the  Scrip- 
tures recorded  how  the  suppliants  were  made  whole  of  their  in- 
firmity or  disease  from  that  hour.  Mark  ii.  5 ;  v.  84  ;  x.  52 ; 
Luke  V.  20 ;  viii.  48.  He  tells  the  woman  who  washed  His  feet 
with  her  tears,  *^  Thy  sins  are  forgiven ;  thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee ; "  for  she  "  loved  much,"  and  therefore  combined  the 
essentials  of  salvation,  —  love  and  faith. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that,  considering  the 
age  and  the  people,  it  was  much  more  remarkable  and  praise- 
worthy for  any  one,  when  the  Lord  was  on  the  earth,  to  believe 
and  acknowledge  His  claims  to  the  Messiahship,  than  it  could 
be  at  this  day,  in  the  limits  of  Christendom. 

Peter  says  of  Paul,  that  he  deals  in  "  things  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood, which  the  unlearned  and  the  unstable  fvrest^  as  they 
do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction  "  (2 
Epis.  iii.  16).  The  support  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  on  his 
authority,  is  a  glaring  instance  of  this  kind.  Except  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  other  discourses  of  our  Lord,  the  life 
of  charity  was  never  more  beautifully  painted  nor  more  strongly 
urged  than  by  Paul.  The  13th  chapter  of  first  Corinthians  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  purpose.  "  Though  I  have  aUfaith^ 
so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing  ;  and  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these  three ; 
bvt  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity, ^^  He  likewise  dedicates  the 
12th  chapter  of  Romans  to  delineating  the  Christian  life  of 
charity,  faith,  and  uses.  Elsewhere  he  says :  "  Love  worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  Love  is  therefore  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law." 

James  says,  "  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a 
man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works  ?  Can  faith  save  him  f 
Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone.  Thou 
believest  that  there  is  one  God  ;  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also 
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believe,  and  tremble.  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that 
fiuth  without  works  is  dead  ;  for  as  the  body  without  the  spirit 
is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also."  Epis.  ii.  14-179 
19,  20,  26.  Lov^e  is  the  spirit  pervading  every  page  of  the 
Bible,  —  love  to  God  and  to  the  neighbor,  which  must  evince 
itself  in  a  life  of  uprightness,  usefulness,  kindness,  justice,  and 
sincerity.  The  Lord  has  respect  to  eternity  in  all  His  words 
and  works  ;  and  when  He  says  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet, 
"  And  now,  man,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and*  walk  humbly  with  thy  God," 
(Micah.  vi.  8,)  He  addresses  Himself  to  every  soul  that  shall 
ever  come  into  existence. 

The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone  proceeds  in  a 
direct  sequence  from  that  of  vicarious  atonement.  The  fruits 
of  these  teachings  have  lately  appeared  with  peculiar  vividness. 
Black  crimes  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  all  who 
read  the  public  prints  know  that  the  criminals  are  promised 
eternal  life  on  condition  of  their  professing  faith  in  the  vicarious 
expiation  of  their  crimes  by  Christ.  Probst,  for  instance,  the 
raurdei-er  of  eight  persons,  (an  infant  of  fourteen  months 
amongst  the  number,)  made  his  exit  in  a  lofty  and  saintly  frame 
of  mind,  conjuring  his  parents  and  friends  to  meet  him  in 
heaven.  Similar  scenes  occurred  at  the  execution  of  Stark- 
weather, Priery,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
Bible  declares,  ^^  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  (Ps.  xxxvii.  37.)  How  dif- 
ferent is  the  character  here  described,  whose  days  end  in  peace, 
from  that  of  the  wicked  men  just  referred  to  ?  These  afiairs 
are  so  frequent  and  notorious  as  to  call  forth  newspaper  articles 
headed  as  follows,  "  Is  there  a  hell  ?  "  and  inquiries  whether 
there  must  not  be  something  wrong  in  a  system  of  theology 
which  not  only  countenances  but  rewards  vice.  The  supporters 
of  the  '*  faith  alone  "  cause,  ignore  all  laws  of  Divine  Order, 
the  plain  tenor  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  the  explicit  declaration 
that  '*  without  the  city  are  murderers,"  and  entrench  them- 
selves behind  the  case  of  the  thief  on  the  cross,  of  whose  offense 
no  account  is  given,  but  of  whose  character  something  of  much 
favorable  interest  appears.  There  is  one  palpable  fact^  that  he 
far  excelled  others  of  that  age  in  his  conception  of  the  true  char- 
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acter  and  kingdom  of  the  Lord«  His  own  Disciples,  inclading 
the  beloved  John,  were  still  in  the  dark.  Their  ideas  and  expec- 
tations had  been  purely  natural  and  external ;  and  when  the 
Lord  suffered  his  last  and  greatest  ignominy,  their  hopes  were 
dashed  to  the  ground.  But  here  was  a  man  whose  exalted 
vision  could  soar  above  these  circumstances,  and  supplicate  the 
crucified  One  as  devoutly  as  if  He  were  already  ascended  to 
his  throne  on  high.  I  leave  the  reflecting  to  judge  whether 
it  is  probable  that  such  a  man  had  committed  any  *'sin  unto 
death." 

A  noble  science  called  the  Science  of  Correspondences  has 
been  made  known  at  this  day  ;  this  science  treats  of  the  immut- 
able analogy  between  things  spiritual  and  natural.  As  an  in- 
stance :  the  sun  from  which  our  system  derives  proximate  exist- 
ence and  subsistence  is  a  symbol  of  ^^  the  sun  of  righteousness," 
our  Heavenly  Father.  The  heat  typifies  the  Divine  Love  ;  the 
light,  the  Divine  wisdom  or  Truth  ;  all  heat  in  general  typifies 
love,  and  all  light,  truth  or  intelligence.  Man  is  constituted  of 
two  principles,  recipient  of  Love  and  Truth  from  the  Lord,  the 
will  and  the  understanding.  To  the  former  pertain  the  affec- 
tions ;  to  the  latter,  the  intellectual  powers.  In  the  regenerate 
man,  the  two  must  be  conjoined,  and  operate  in  union.  The 
will  must  love  what  the  intellect  perceives  to  be  true ;  for  no 
illumination  of  the  mind  can  avail  to  change  the  character,  un- 
less the  truth  be  received  and  loved  by  the  heart.  When 
these  two  faculties  are  conjoined  by  the  Lord,  the  inward  mar- 
riage of  goodness  and  truth,  or  charity  and  faith,  is  accom- 
plished. The  world  of  nature  [accurately  sets  forth  by  cor- 
respondences the  little  world  of  man.  Let  us  draw  thence  the 
types  of  two  different  spiritual  states.  Look  at  a  winter 
day.  The  light  streams  down  brightly ;  but  how  chill,  separ- 
ated from  the  heat.  The  earth  is  locked  in  a  deathly  slum- 
ber, covered  with  ice  and  snow.  Trees  and  fields  are  bare, 
all  vegetation  is  extinct.  This  is  light  separated  from  heat, 
truth  from  love,  faith  from  charity.  In  the  spring  there  is  a 
conjunction  of  light  and  heat  —  the  bridal  of  nature.  The  earth 
awakes  from  her  torpor,  grows  verdant  and  beautiful,  rejoicing 
m  bloom  and  song.  "The  kindly  fruits"  begin  to  spring. 
Here  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  regenerate  man,  in  whom 
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love  and  fiiith  (spiritual  heat  and  light)  form  a  heavenly  union, 
and  bring  forth  fruits  unto  life  eternal. 

It  is  on  account  of  correspondences  that  the  Scriptures  de- 
scribe the  righteous  under  the  figure  of  fertile,  well  watered 
gardens,  groves,  and  paradises,  and  the  change  of  the  evil  into  the 
regenerate  state  as  the  desert  rejoicing  and  blossoming  like  the 
rose,  and  the  fir-tree  and  myrtle  springing  up  in  place  of  the  thorn 
and  the  brier.  The  conjunction  of  Love  and  Wisdom  in  the 
Lord  forms,  as  it  were,  a  Divine  marriage ;  and  from  these  two 
principles  spring  all  the  joys  and  blessedness  of  heaven  ;  which  is 
the  reason  that  it  is  so  frequently  described  under  the  figure  of 
a  marriage.  Heaven  is  therefore  to  be  thought  of  as  a  state 
rather  than  as  a  place,  according  to  these  words  of  our  Lord : 
**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  observation,  neither 
shall  they  say,  Lo  here  and  lo  there,  for  behold,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  you."  An  entrance  into  this  state  cannot  be 
effected  by  admission  into  a  certain  splendid  place;  for  those 
who  are  not  interiorly  grounded  in  goodness  and  truth,  or 
charity  and  faith  (being  those  who  have  not  the  marriage  gar^ 
ment)^  could  not  bear  the  opposite  sphere  of  heaven,  were  they 
suffered  to  intrude  into  the  abodes  of  the  blessed. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly 
mention  the  views  of  marriage  held  by  the  body  of  Christians 
with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated.  We  regard 
marriage  as  a  thing  most  pure  and  heavenly.  The  Scriptures 
fully  prove  that  it  was  intended  to  be  such,  likening  the  con- 
junction of  the  Lord  and  the  Church  to  the  marriage,  and 
representing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  same  figure. 
What  more  elevated  proof  could  be  given  of  the  holiness  of  a 
true  marriage  !  Man  and  woman,  though  each  endowed  with 
the  Acuities  of  will  and  rationality,  possess  them  in  different 
proportions.  Man  takes  his  distincruiahing  character  from  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  woman  takes  hers  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  her  affections.  Man  therefore  corresponds  to  the  ra- 
tional, woman  to  the  voluntary  principle  ;  and  a  true  marriage 
represents  the  conjunction  of  love  and  truth,  which,  being  joined 
by  God,  *'  are  no  longer  twain,  but  one." 
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coNCLUsioir. 

There  is  a  band  of  Christians  who  joj  in  the  conviction  that 
the  Lord  is  at  this  day  founding  his  New  Church  on  earth,— 
that  Dispensation  so  thrillingly  foretold  in  prophetic  visions, 
yearned  after  through  long  ages,  the  crown  of  all  churches. 
We  who  have  been  called  to  see  its  dawn,  feel  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  call  our  fellow-beings  to  share  with  us  the  noblest  trutb 
ever  revealed  to  our  race ;  truths  which,  when  fully  received,  and 
allowed  to  reign  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  lives  of  men,  will 
surely  bring  a  fairer  day  than  that  of  Eden.  Time  has  failed 
me,  save  to  speak  of  a  few  leading  principles  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, but  I  earnestly  beseech  you  to  compare  all  I  have  said 
with  your  Bibles,  and  then  to  read  the  works  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  the  Instrument  chosen  by  Providence  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  truths  of  the  New  Dispensation. 

[We  print  Ihese  initiAls  correctlj  thii  time,  mnd  regret  the  madTeitenoe  thai  ftTt 
them  aa  M.  C.  in  our  Jannaiy  number.] 

[To  be  continued.] 


NATURE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CULTURE. 

PART  I. 

Under  orderly  circumstances  nature  is  the  first  means  of  cul- 
ture. It  is  also  the  basis  of  all  culture  ;  it  is  a  means  most 
frequently  before  us ;  and  yet  how  few  of  those  who  worship  at 
its  shrine,  or  think  they  do  so,  have  a  just  or  rational  idea  of 
the  emotions  it  is  capable  of  inspiring,  of  the  use  it  ought  to 
subserve  in  awakening  and  forming  within  us  the  life  of  the 
soul,  —  true  human  life. 

Some,  wearied  with  the  pleasures  of  a  crowded  city,  are 
whirled  through  the  country  by  the  locomotive :  they  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  fair  lake,  a  lofty  mountain,  a  rushing  cataract. 
Lovely  meadows,  lowing  herds,  majestic  forests,  beautiful  val- 
leys, pass  under  rapid  view;  the  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  is  fitful ;  excitement  rather  than  rational  delight  is  ex- 
perienced ;  and  weariness,  not  culture,  is  the  result. 
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Some,  in  the  summer,  seek  at  the  Mountain  House,  the  Sea- 
side Hotel,  or  at  the  Springs,  the  renewal  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  city  under  different  circumstances  and  in  different  company. 
With  many  such  the  obtrusive  chignons,  unreduced  by  the  pure 
example  of  nature,  disfigure  the  crowning  natural  beauty  of 
woman,  but  too  often  illustrating  the  poet's  cynical   remark  I 

^  Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it." 

Their  too  ample  skirts,  moved  by  the  wanton  wind,  more 
fully  expose  the  female  form  to  the  willing  gaze  of  the  rude  and 
indelicate,  and  ^^  make  the  modest  at  a  loss  where  to  turn  their 
eyes ; "  the  pendent  beads  dance  and  glitter  still  more  in  the 
garish  sunlight ;  their  streaming  ribbons  dangle  and  flow  more 
conspicuotisly  in  the  free  air;  but  nature,  unsought,  unre- 
garded, brings  no  calm  to  the  mind,  awakens  no  love  of  artless 
beauty,  cultivates  no  taste  for  simplicity,  causes  no  chord  of 
memory  to  vibrate  with  the  sweet  music  of  childhood,  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  early  youth,  the  tender  delights  of  its  later 
season,  or  the  soberness  of  tranquil  age. 

Some,  in  a  retired  nook  of  the  country,  find  forgetfulness  of 
household  cares,  and,  while  dependent  friends  or  servants  care 
for  the  little  ones  (or  pretend  to  do  so),  waste  their  time  upon 
the  public  sofa  with  sensation  novels  or  sentimental  poetry,  in 
the  gathering  places  in  idle  chit-chat,  in  the  over-indulged  cigar 
or  pipe,  or  in  a  sleep  which  brings  no  rest,  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  where  is  found  no  refreshment,  but  which  are  rather 
conducive  to  stupor.  They  perhaps  wander  listlessly  through  the 
fields,  over  the  hills,  through  the  woods,  or  on  tlie  dusty  high- 
way, in  the  effort  to  help  the  dull  hours  pass.  The  rich  fields, 
to  them,  suggest  no  open-handed  bounty,  due  from  the  rich  to 
the  less  favored  of  fortune ;  the  lofty  hills,  no  reverence  for 
Him  who  is  high  over  all ;  the  shady  wood,  no  wish  for  repose 
from  the  vanities  and  the  distractions  of  conventional  life. 

Some,  in  other  countries,  from  mere  love  of  excitement,  seek 
adventure  upon  nearly  inaccessible  mountain  peaks,  whence 
they  not  unfrequently  are  precipitated  into  icy  deeps,  ending 
life  amidst  fearful  crags  and  desolate  wastes  over  which  eternal 
winter  reigns ;  nor  would  this  seem  to  be  an  unfit  correspon- 
dence of  a  life  of  selfish  ambition  seeking  to  climb  above  all  oth- 
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ers  that  it  may  boast  of  its  elevation,  —  a  life  whose  consum- 
mation is  a  winter  of  eternal  selfishness,  where  genial  truth  ii 
changed  to  icy  falsity,  and  the  delight  of  good  to  the  cheerless- 
ness  of  self-love.  Such  do  not  desire  elevation  from  the  low 
and  narrow  horizon  of  the  valley  that  they  may  command  a 
wider  field  of  view  whence  to  extend  and  to  expand  their  love 
of  nature ;  whence  to  see  it  in  its  grand  and  magnificent  as- 
pects ;  whence  to  learn  more  and  to  estimate  better  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  the  blended  harmony  of  its  parts.  Neither  do 
they  with  reverent  love  see  the  glory  steal  over  mountain, 
field,  forest,  and  lake,  while  the  mind,  filled  with  the  exceeding 
perfection  of  the  Lord's  works,  elevated  yet  humbled,  catches  a 
glimpse  through  the  lowest  works  of  His  hands,  of  that  infinite 
love  which,  to  the  eye  that  can  see,  is  ever  clothed  in  beauty. 
Others  there  are,  — 

"  Grim  utilitarians, 
Loving  woods  for  hunt  or  prowl, 
Lake  and  hill  for  fish  and  fowl, 
As  the  brown  bear  blind  and  dull. 
Not  for  them  the  lesson  drawn, 
From  the  mountains  smit  with  dawn, 
Star-rise,  moon-rise,  flowers  of  May, 
Sunset's  purple  bloom  of  day." 

It  is  a  law  of  Divine  Providence  that  we  can  become  recep- 
tive of  His  blessings  only  by  due  preparation.  The  enjoyment 
of  nature  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
that  as  of  the  acquisition  of  learning,  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  it.  Little  by  little,  page  by  page,  is  its  significance  revealed  to 
us.  By  study,  by  observation,  are  its  charms  unveiled,  its 
beauties  developed.  We  must  go  to  it  with  loving  hearts  and 
patient  eyes,  watch  its  varied  aspects  in  joyous  spring,  in  gay 
summer,  in  its  autumnal  glory,  in  winter's  brilliancy,  and  in 
each  season  as  it  is  affected  by  sunlight  and  by  shade,  by  the 
freshness  of  morning,  the  tranquillity  of  noon,  the  quiet  of  even- 
ing, the  solemnity  of  night.  Even  in  haze,  in  mist,  and  in  fog, 
there  are  for  the  keen  eye  and  the  penetrating  mind,  beauties 
&r  greater  than  would  at  first  be  conceived. 

As  the  form  of  nature  is  human,  from  the  Lord,  its  Creator, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  in  the  progress  of  our  acquaintance  with 
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it,  are  opened  to  us  successively  ;  and  each  of  the  successive  de- 
grees of  appreciation  is  discretely  different  in  whatever  relation 
we  may  regard  them.  These  degrees  of  appreciation  are  also 
unfolded  to  us  in  a  foi*m  harmonious  with  our  interior  intimacy 
with  nature  and  with  the  growth  of  our  minds. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  natural  mind,  the  general 
aspect  of  nature  first  attracts  us  ;  it  is  with  a  hazy  and  indistinct 
delight  that  we  first  awaken  to  its  beauties.  Within  the  infant 
senses  there  are  germs,  remains,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  not  ir- 
reverently, which  are  quickened  by  correspondent  forms  of  na- 
ture, and  cause  delight  in  the  use  of  these  forms  as  a  means  of 
gratifying  the  love  of  beauty. 

As  the  senses  become  cultivated,  the  mind  begins  to  look  into 
the  particulars  to  which  the  general  character  of  nature  owes 
its  charms,  and  by  which  we  are  impressed  with  its  beauty  as  a 
whole,  and  to  compare  them  one  with  another.  Then  it  is  that 
its  capacity  to  delight  us  excites  our  wonder.  As  we  pursue 
the  study,  hidden  charms  open  to  us  at  each  step,  our  pleasure  is 
enhanced,  our  minds  grow  in  the  sense  of  its  loveliness.  The 
ever-varying  efiect  of  the  blending  of  its  forms ;  the  reflection  of 
colors  one  upon  another  and  each  upon  all ;  the  mingling  of 
sounds,  the  union  of  earth  and  sky,  of  animate  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects, enhance  the  happiness  of  existence,  and  we  feel  that  here 
are, — 

**  Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom, 
For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength ; 
And  age  to  wear  away  itr." 

The  state  of  mind  just  considered,  is  that  of  the  pursuit  of 
the  knowledge  of  nature  firom  the  love  of  knowledge,  of  laying 
up  in  the  memory  a  store  of  its  forms  and  its  phases.  The  in- 
tellect rather  than  the  senses,  is  the  medium  of  our  acquaintance 
with  it.  If  we  go  no  farther,  it  will  be  only  a  miser's  love  of 
hoarding,  to  count  and  gloat  over  our  gains. 

If  we  advance,  the  imagination  comes  to  our  aid,  and  leads  us 
on  to  higher  and  more  exquisite  sources  of  pleasure.  Outward 
objects  become  vitalized,  transformed,  by  its  magic  touch  ;  we 
perceive  what  is  within  them.  The  outward  show  will  then  be 
the  medium  of  mental  ideas  and  impressions  leading  us  above 
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and  beyond  the  objects  themselves  into  an  interior  world  of  the 
senses.  Thence  we  look  down  npon  them,  see  them  refined 
and  glorified.  Although  we  are  indeed  fiice  to  face  with  out- 
ward nature,  we  are  untrammeled  by  space;  we  can  course 
in  fii'eedom  the  entire  region  of  mind  to  seek  and  to  convene 
with  the  soul  of  nature. 

The  whole  field  of  poetry  furnishes  expressive  and  delightfbl 
examples  of  the  power  of  the  ima^nation  to  exalt  the  signifi- 
cance of  natural  objects.  Touching  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  simple  events  of  rural  life  are  invested  with  moral 
beauty  and  worth  by  this  principle,  are  to  be  found  in  Bunu'i 
address  ^  To  a  Mouse  on  turning  her  up  in  her  Nest  with  the 
Plough  ;  *'  and  in  **  To  a  Mountain  Daisy/'  &c,  — - 

*'  Wee,  fleekit*  cow'riQ,  tirn'ront  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic 's  in  th  j  breaflCie  I 
Thoa  need  na  itart  awa  sae  hattjr, 

Wi'  Uekering  brattle ! 
I  wad  be  Uith  to  rin  an  chase  thee, 

Wi'  mnrd'ring  pattle. 


^  Thj  wee  bit  honiie,  too,  in  rain ; 
Its  sillj  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'  1 
An'  naithing,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O' foggage  green ! 
An'  bleak  December's  windf  ensoin', 

BMth  snell  and  keen  I 

**  Bat,  Mousie,  thoa  art  no  thy  lane. 
In  proving  foresight  majr  be  rain: 
The  best  hud  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  a^ley. 
An'  lea'e  ni  nought  bat  grief  and  pain, 

Forpromis'd  J07. 

"  Still  thoa  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me  I 
The  present  onljr  toacheth  thee ; 
Bat,  oeh  1 1  backward  cast  my  e'e. 

On  prospect  drear  I 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  gnesf  an'  ftar." 


**  Wee,  modeit,  crimion-Cipped  flow'r, 
Thoa 's  met  dm  in  an  evil  hoar ; 
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For  I  miift  onish  among  the  ttoarQ 

Thjflender  ttem; 

To  ipare  thee  now  b  pait  m j  pow'r, 

Thoa  bonnie  gem. 

**  Such  is  the  fate  of  artleai  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade  1 
Bj  love's  simplicitj  betray'd, 

And  guileless  trust, 
TiU  she,  like  thee,  aU  soiled,  U  kid 

Low  in  the  dust" 

lie  tmth  and  beauty  of  the  natural  description  in  the  begin- 
r  of  these  poems  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  the  moral  in 
r  ending ;  these  are,  however,  much  marred  in  the  partial 
tations,  to  which  they  must  necessarily  here  be  confined. 
7hat  has  been  said  above  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
rdsworth's  poems,  **  The  Daisy,  "  and  "  The  Celandine/* 


Cl 


THE  DAISY. 


**  In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morris  train, 
Thou  greet'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane ; 
If  welcomed  once,  thou  count'st  it  gain  ; 

Thou  art  not  daunted ; 

<'  Nor  car'st  if  thou  be  set  at  nought  1 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought. 
When  such  are  wanted." 


**  If  statel  J  passions  in  me  bum. 
And  one  chance  look  to  thee  should  turn, 
I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
**  The  homelj  sympathy,  that  heeds 
The  common  life,  our  nature  breeds ; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure." 

7ho  has  not  some  humble  friend  (so  called  in  worldly 
Lse),  courting  no  notoriety,  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
b,  that  has  power  to  win  us  by  his  or  her  meek  nature  firom 
turbulence  of  our  natural  feelings  to  the  quiet  of  a  better 
e  of  mind  ? 

''THE    SMALL   CKLANDINB. 

'*  Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 
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ThoQ  wilt  come  with  half  a  call* 
Spreading  out  thy  glony  breast 
Like  a  carelen  prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun. 
When  we  've  little  warmth  or  none. 

'*  Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth. 
Herald  of  a  might  j  band. 
Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 
Singing  at  my  heart's  command. 
In  die  lanes  my  thoughts  pursuing.** 

How  much  better  would  it.  be  for  us,  how  much  more  would  it 
conduce  to  our  natural  happiness  and  to  our  pursuit  of  heavenlj 
pleasures,  if  we  would  allow  our  minds  to  be  more  affected  bj 
the  simple  natures,  whom  a  merciful  Father  has  placed  here  and 
there  in  society,  to  win  His  children  from  the  winter  of  ambi- 
tious selfishness  to  the  summer  of  light-hearted  trust  in  doing 
His  will.  These  humbly  picture  in  their  lives  the  rays  of  the 
the  spiritual  Sun,  by  the  unobtrusive  performance  of  daily 
duty :  — 

^'  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way.** 

In  these  poems  of  Wordsworth,  there  is  more  play  of  fancy, 
less  descriptive  character,  than  in  those  of  Bums ;  there  is,  too,  a 
a  more  cheerful  tone,  a  more  elevated  feeling. 

In  Shakespeare's  rich  and  extensive  field,  the  flowers  of  the 

imagination  enchant  us  at  each  step;  to   take   two  instances 

only :  — 

"  But  look,  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walk's  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill.'* 

**  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams. 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.** 

In  the  first,  the  imagination  exalts  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
ing day  —  to  many  suggestive  only  of  another  period  of  toil  — 
into  an  idea  delightful  and  invigorating;  in  the  last,  the  ^^  little 
candle,"  as  with  electric  touch,  is  made  to  send  its  bright  lessons 
to  distant  regions  of  consciousness,  and  to  illumine  human  be- 
neficence. 

In  Whittier's  "  Drovers,"  in  the  "  Songs  of  Labor,"  there 
is  a  notable  instance  of  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  ele- 
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rate  a  common  and  often  disagreeable  incident,  and  to  transform 
it  to  a  charming  and  noble  picture. 

**  By  lake  and  stream,  by  wood  and  glen, 
Our  Btateljr  droye  we  follow : 

Through  dust-clouds  rising  thick  and  dan, 
As  smoke  of  battle  o'er  us, 

Their  white  horns  glisten  in  the  son, 
Like  plumes  and  crests  before  us." 

The  whole  of  this  beautiful  poem  must  be  read,  truly  to  ap- 
preciate it. 

In  Hood's  ^^  Distant  Prospect  of  Clapham  Academy,"  we 
have  the  imagination  casting  a  pleasant  glow  oyer  the  tablet  of 
memory. 

*'  There  was  I  birched !  there  was  I  bred  I 
There,  like  a  little  Adam,  fed 
From  learning's  woeful  tree  I 
The  weary  tasks  I  used  to  con  I  -* 
The  hopeless  leaves  I  wept  upon  I  — 
Most  fruitless  leaves  to  me." 

Neither  is  it  in  humor  alone  that  this  pleasant  poet  mounts 
upon  the  wings  of  the  imagination.  There  are  touching  evi- 
dences of  this  13  his  serious  poems.  These,  as  well  as  very 
many  examples  it  would  be  pleasant  to  quote  from  other  sources, 
must  be  left  for  the  reader  to  seek  out  for  himself;  to  linger 
longer  in  this  charming  parterre,  space  and  time  forbid. 

One  beautiful  instance,  however,  from  the  **  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,"  which  has  just  met  my  eye,  so  illustrative  of  what 
I  have  sought  to  point  out,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratifica- 
tion of  quoting ;  trusting  that  the  reader  will  find  ample  com- 
pensation for  his  time,  in  gems  of  such  rare  value  :  — 


<i 


The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 

Thou  know'st,  being  stopped,  impatientlj  doth  rage ; 

But  when  his  &ir  course  is  not  hindered, 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enameled  stones. 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 

Ue  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE  CARTESIAN  DOUBT.* 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  **  Catholic  World/'  we  find  an 
elaborate  and  carefully  considered  article  on  the  above  subject, 
called  forth  by  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  ^^  Church- 
man and  Episcopalian  Weekly."  The  learned  writer  asserts 
the  enthymeme  of  Descartes,  ^^  Cogito  ergo  9wm^^^  to  be  absurd, 
inasmuch  as  to  think  implies  to  be.  He  says,  ^*  the  con- 
sequence only  repeats  the  antecedent  Shnn  is  already  in  Cb- 
gito.^^  The  fact  of  personal  existence  is  necessary  to  thought, 
then,  and  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  to  say  *^  I  doubt "  implies  the 
sajring  ^^  I  am."  The  writer  further  says,  **  The  obligation  to 
believe  in  God,  to  love,  serve,  and  obey  him,  is  a  universal  mond 
obligation,  and  binds  every  one  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason." 

But  from  this  very  rational  beginning  he  proceeds  to  a£Snn, 
and  at  considerable  length  to  argue,  that  after  granting  thus 
much  we  are  still  to  refi'ain  from  any  doubt  in  matters  of 
faith ;  which  word/att&  he  applies  solely — and  rather  arbitra- 
rily it  would  seem  -*  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cathdic 
Church,  —  the  faith  ^^  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

While  he  asserts  that  the  Church  makes  no  objection  to 
an  investigation  of  its  tenets,  yet  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
**  comparatively  few  are  those,  who  can  make  the  investigation 
of  truth  for  themselves ; "  entering  into  the  *^  whole  field  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  science,  and  mastering  it." 

What,  then,  we  may  ask,  is  all  the  wide  world,  excepting 
the  comparatively  few,  to  do?  What  are  you  to  do,  busy 
young  thinkers,  who  have  not  attained  to  the  ability  of  master- 
ing the  whole  field  ?  What  are  you  to  do.  Christian  women, 
who  have  been  blessed  by  the  Divine  Providence  with  such 
motherly  and  domestic  cares,  that  you  find  no  time,  even  if 
the  inclination  be  present,  to  enter  into  the  investigation  ? 
What  is  provided  for  you,  men  of  the  counting-room  and  the 
workshop,  held  all  day  to  your  external  afiairs?  What  for 
you,  humble  ministers  of  the  Lord,  who  do  not  attain  to  phi- 
losophizing ?  What  is  provided  (we  quote  the  very  phrases  of 
the  writer)  for  ^^  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  poorer  and 
more  numerous  classes,  who  must  be  almost  wholly  occupied 

1  OuhoKe  Warid,  N.  T.,  Koy«mb«r,  1867. 
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with  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  "     What  for  ^^  the 
poor,  the  unlettered,  the  simple,  the  feeble  of  intellect  ?  ** 

If  you  would  seek  the  truth  *^  where  the  great  majority  of 
the  civilized  world  for  ages  has  told  you  it  may  be  found/' 
*^she  teaches  all  the  faith,  and  gives  to  every  one  who  will 
listen  to  her  voice  as  solid  reasons  for  it  as  the  wisest  and 
most  learned  and  scientific  have  or  can  have."  We  will  see. 
Let  us  quote  one  passage  only  from  the  **  Catechism  of  the 
Synod  of  Trent,''  published  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
command  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  and  still,  we  are  quite  sure,  the 
paramount  authority  for  **  pastors."  In  article  second,  after 
affirming  among  other  things  that  the  Incarnation  was  ^^  the 
work,  not  of  one,  but  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity," 
and  that  ^^the  Most  Holy  Virgin  conceived  God  and  man, 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  called  Mother  of  God  and  man,"  we 
are  informed  that  ^^when  to  these  subjects  the  faithful  have 
given  mature  consideration,  let  them,  in  the  humility  of  fiiith, 
believe  and  adore  all  the  mysteries  contained  in  this  article, 
nor  indulge  a  curious  inquisitiveness  by  investigating  and  scru- 
tinizing them,  —  an  attempt  scarcely  ever  unattended  with 
danger."  Danger  to  the  ^^  mysteries  "  we  grant,  but  not  to 
true  humility  of  faith. 

Let  us  then  dare  to  investigate  a  little,  by  turning  to  the 
Word,  Matthew  xii.  47-60,  where  we  read :  '•  Then  one  said 
unto  him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  ^dthout, 
desiring  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto 
him  that  told  him.  Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are  my 
brethren?  And  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  dis- 
ciples, and  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  ! "  Is 
Mary  here  spoken  of  as  Mother  of  God  and  man  ?  does  the 
passage  teach  it,  or  the  contrary  ?  And  is  there  any  one,  aye, 
even  among  the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes,  who  may 
not  draw  truth  from  it,  —  pure,  genuine  truth,  unwrapped  in 
mysteries,  and  shining  in  the  light  which  issues  from  the  words 
of  Him  who  ^^  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 

This  light  can  issue  from  no  humanly  made  catechism,  how- 
ever holy  the  synod  which  authorizes  it,  and  however  mighty 
the  names  of  those  who  approve  it. 

The  writer  in  the  ^*  World "  is  pleased  to  call  all  forms  of 
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religious  belief  without  the  pale  ^^  opinions/'  which  we  would 
do  well  to  distrust.  But  can  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Word  of  God  be  called  "  opinion  "  ?  Nay,  we  call  it  "  truth,'* 
and  assert  that  to  this  divinely  appointed  standard  we  are  to 
apply  all  catechisms,  granting  our  approval  only  so  far  as  we 
see  them  plainly  to  agree  with  it.  Let  us  apply  this  test : 
the  Catechism  calls  Mary  ^^  Mother  of  God  and  man  ;  "  our 
Lord  himself  says,  ^^  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  " 
The  work  of  men's  hands  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  the  poor, 
&c.,  unimpeded  by  ^^  mysteries,"  may,  as  their  resort,  obey  the 
command,  ^^  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 

Without  any  pretension  that  we  can  master  the  whole  field 
of  theology,  philosophy,  and  science ;  without  pretending  to  any 
thing  but  the  ability  to  read  the  Lord's  Most  Holy  and  In- 
fallible Word,  we  have  ventui*ed  to  scrutinize  a  single  point 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  we  believe  we  have  run  no  risk; 
for  no  one  would  call  it  a  risk  to  study  the  Lord's  teaching 
with  minds  unbiased  and  receptive,  but  calmly  critical,  ready 
to  believe  and  acknowledge  that,  and  only  that,  which  com- 
mends itself  to  reason  and  conscience.  t.  f.  w. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SPIRITUAL  TRUTH  TO  NATURAL 

TRUTH. 

11. 

Spiritual  truth  all  relates  to  God ;  sometimes  directly,  some- 
times more  remotely;  and  the  starting-point  of  advance  in 
knowledge  of  spiritual  truth  is  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God  ; 
and  progress  in  spiritual  intelligence  depends  upon  increasing 
acquaintance  with  His  character.  The  state  of  mankind  as 
regards  spiritual  enlightenment  may  be  measnred  accurately  by 
the  knowledge  existing  of  who  and  what  God  is.  At  present, 
in  the  civilized  world,  little  is  known  of  God  ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  intelligent  deny  His  existence ;  a  large  propor- 
tion are  debating  whether  He  exists  or  not ;  and  nearly  all  of 
those  who  have  undoubting  faith  in  Him,  profess  no  more  than 
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belief  that  He  is,  in  ignorance  of  what  He  is.  Tet  the  truths 
which  are  a  description  and  explanation  of  God's  character 
constitute  the  spiritual  plane  of  thought,  a  higher  department  of 
the  intellect,  intended  in  the  order  of  things  to  be  as  extended, 
as  richly  stored,  and  as  cultivated,  as  the  natural  thought. 

Many  of  those  who  in  modem  times  have  expressed,  and  to 
some  extent  directed,  the  most  intelligent  thought  of  the  world, 
have  recognized  that  there  must  be  a  God,  inasmuch  as  there 
must  be  a  cause  for  the  existence  of  things ;  and  it  is  most  nat- 
ural to  assign  for  cause,  the  purpose  of  an  intelligent  being, 
with  ends  to  accomplish ;  especially  as,  throughout  the  mate- 
rial world,  the  laws  which  control  functions  of  organs,  and  the 
relation  of  parts  to  the  whole  of  each  individual  being,  as  well 
as  the  relation  of  all  parts  of  creation  to  the  whole,  so  strik- 
ingly resemble  design. 

Moreover,  this  tendency  to  look  to  God  for  the  origin  of  all 
things  is  confirmed  by  the  utter  failure  to  find  real  causes  in 
the  natural  world.  Accounting  for  a  natural  fact  on  natural 
grounds  consists  merely  in  arranging  it  with  other  facts  more 
familiar  perhaps.  Natural  philosophy  classifies  facts  and  laws 
of  nature,  but  never  explains  their  existence.  When  we  say 
that  gravitation  causes  the  rain- drop  to  fall,  we  have  assigned 
the  falling  of  the  rain-drop  to  its  place  among  a  thousand  other 
phenomena,  and  given  the  whole  group  a  name ;  but  a  group 
of  facts  is  no  more  a  cause  than  a  single  one.  When  we  say 
that  day  and  night  are  caused  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis,  we  have  corrected  our  knowledge  of  facts,  and  widened 
our  view  so  as  to  include  a  vast  group  of  phenomena,  which  are 
common  properties  of  the  solar  system  ;  but  we  are  no  nearer 
the  cause  of  the  phenomena  than  when  we  believed  that  the  sun 
and  stars  moved  around  the  earth. 

Causes  ai*e  not  in  or  among  natural  facts,  and  that  is  why  we 
do  not  find  them  there.  As  well  look  for  the  source  of  the  sun- 
light that  yields  green  to  the  grass,  in  the  grass  itself,  as  to  seek 
the  origin  of  any  property,  quality,  or  form  of  matter,  in  mat- 
ter itself. 

This  truth  is  fully  recognized  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
philosophers  of  nature,  and  some  of  them  have  drawn  from  the 
results  of  their  own  labors  clever  illustrations  of  it ;  and,  as  I 
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wish  to  call  to  mind  the  best  state  to  which  the  philosc^hj  of 
nature  of  our  day  has  attained,  I  will  quote  from  two  men,  who, 
while  they  hold  high  position  among  those  who  are  advancing 
our  knowledge  of  nature,  are  also  distinguished  by  their  read- 
iness, or,  rather,  their  eagerness,  to  find  in  God*s  will  and 
thought  the  origin  of  all  being  and  all  law. 

Prof.  B.  Pierce  says  that  the  earth  and  every  particle  of 
matter  is  constantly  exerting  force,  such  as  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, attraction  of  cohesion,  &c. ;  and,  consequently,  the  earth 
and  every  part  of  it  must  be  constantly  receiving  force ;  and 
that  there  is  no  conceivable  source  of  this  inexhaustible  flow  of 
force  except  the  will  of  God :  thus  recognizing  that  the  uni- 
verse is  in  immediate,  direct  dependence  upon  the  Creator  for  the 
forces  which  constitute  its  essential  being.  Prof.  L.  Agassiz 
not  only  recognizes  a  plan  of  the  Creator  in  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  order  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  their 
relations  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  also  shows  that  this  plan 
has  an  existence  as  real  as  that  of  the  beings  controlled  by  it, 
and  still  independent  of  any  natural  cause  or  origin.  He  shows 
that  no  action  of  physical  forces  could  either  originate  or 
maintain  this  plan  ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  properties 
imparted  to  existence  at  the  creation  ;  but  that  it  is  God^s 
thought,  constantly  guiding,  controlling,  and  shaping  His  works 
to  the  fulfilment  of  His  ends.  I  once  heard  the  same  faithful 
student  and  teacher  of  nature  express  still  more  interior  views 
of  the  immediate  dependence  of  all  things  upon  God,  and  His 
relation  to  them,  in  nearly  the  following  words :  "  God  acts  into 
the  egg,  and  aflerwards  into  food  and  drink  and  inspired  air,  and 
builds  the  animal.  He  acts  into  the  seed,  and  afterwards  into 
substances  from  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  builds  up  the  plant. 
He  acts  into  simple  substances,  and  makes  compounds,  as,  for 
example,  water  out  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  What  does  He 
act  into  to  make  the  simples?  "  "  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  his  own  question ;  *'  but,  whatever  may  be  the  real 
simple  substances.  He  made  them  too  ;  otherwise,  in  a  universe 
of  things  produced  by  His  acting  upon  substances,  the  acting 
upon  and  the  substance  would  not**  always  fit.  He  who  acts 
upon  the  substances  must  have  made  them  ;  and  He  must  be 
independent  of  them,  —  a  distinct,  thinking,  planning,  execut- 
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ing,  personal  QoA^  —  not  a  part  of  creation,  but  as  distinct  from 
it  as  a  man  is  distinct  from  the  works  of  his  hands." 

The  vivid  appreciation  of  these  two  teachers,  of  the  direct, 
present  dependence  of  all  things  for  their  forces  upon  the  will 
of  God,  and  for  their  laws  upon  His  thought,  is  by  no  means 
common  in  modem  philosophy  of  nature  ;  and,  in  citing  these 
views,  I  think  I  am  presenting  the  highest  progress  of  that 
philosophy,  the  highest  progress  practicable,  perhaps,  with  the 
limited  knowledge  of  God's  character,  which  now  makes  up  the 
common  stock  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  which  is  derived  from 
the  letter  of  the  Word.  The  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
causes  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  will  and  thought  of  God, 
and  the  few  general  principles  that  have  resulted  from  it,  are 
the  dim  twilight  of  a  coming  day ;  beautiful  in  comparison  to 
the  midnight  darkness  resting  upon  the  sea  and  land  of  mere 
natural  thought ;  but  vague  and  feeble  compared  with  the  light 
of  the  opened  Word. 

The  philosopher  who  is  inclined  to  accept  the  existence  of 
God  as  among  things  known,  in  his  reasoning  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  finds  in  the  common  stock  but  a  small  store  of 
truths  relating  to  the  Divine  character,  a  few  simple  doctrines, 
all-embracing  indeed,  but  vague  and  general ;  while  of  facts 
and  generalizations  icom,  nature,  an  immense  mass  lie  spread 
out  before  him.  But  the  opened  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word 
reveals  system  upon  system  of  principles  and  facts,  living  prin- 
ciples, definite  facts,  grand  in  their  firamework,  complete  in 
their  details,  infinitely  grander  and  more  varied  and  deeper 
than  the  broad,  comparatively  inert  expanse  of  truths  which 
lie  stretched  out  on  the  plane  of  nature. 

The  character  of  God  is  as  infinitely  varied  as  it  is  infinitely 
great.  The  harmony  of  parts  which  goes  to  make  up  the  unity 
of  God,  is  order  prevailing  throughout  an  infinity  of  detail. 
All  advance  in  material  things  from  lower  to  higher  is  connected 
with  increased  specialization  of  parts,  increased  complexity  of 
organism,  increased  division  of  function,  until,  in  the  human 
body,  material  organism  reaches  its  highest  development,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  highest  specialization,  its  most  complete  unity, 
and  its  most  varied  detail.  The  spirit  is  a  far  more  varied  or- 
ganism than  the  body,  and  God's  character  is  an  infinite  organ- 
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ism.  Therefore,  in  tracing  things  back  towards  their  causes  in 
Him,  we  are  not  approaching  simple  entities,  some  few  caaseSf 
or  a  single  cause,  for  a  universe  of  effects ;  but  each  effect,  each 
property,  quality,  or  form  of  every  created  thing  has  its  origin 
in  some  specific  quah'ty,  property,  or  form  in  his  life. 

As  the  worldly  man's  interests  are  a  pyramid,  broad-based 
amid  sensuous  delights  and  tapering  to  a  point  heavenward,  so 
the  natural  mind  sees  truth  broad-based  among  sensuous  facts, 
and  tapering  to  points  and  vanishing  upwards.  In  reality,  truth 
is  broad  below  and  broad  above ;  and  spiritual  truths  form  an 
extended  plane,  parallel  to  and  overspreading  all  that  the  sun  of 
nature  shines  upon. 

God  created  each  existing  finite  thing  to  fulfil  some  end  of 
His.  He  shaped  it,  and  gave  it  form  and  law  from  His  thought 
In  other  words,  each  created  thing  has  received  out  of  His  life 
all  its  properties  as  well  as  its  being.  We  shall  see  this  in  clearer 
light,  if  we  recognize  that  preservation  is  perpetual  creation,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  being,  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  is  con- 
tinually imparted  by  the  Creator.  The  attraction  of  cohesion 
in  the  crystal,  or  the  attraction  of  gravitation  in  the  earth,  or 
the  life  of  plant  or  animal,  is  not  inherent  to  the  crystal  or 
earth  or  organized  beings,  but  is  imparted  to  them  from  moment 
to  moment ;  and,  if  God  were  to  withhold  for  an  instant  the 
giving  of  it,  the  crystal,  or  earth,  or  plant,  or  animal  would 
cease  to  be. 

The  constantly  inflowing  life,  or  force,  or  being,  brings  with 
it,  from  its  source  in  God,  all  its  properties ;  not  from  Grod's 
hand  in  the  common  sense  of  the  expression,  for  He  has  not 
gathered  the  materials  which  have  entered  into  it  from  without, 
and  merely  modified  them,  but  has  given  it  forth  from  His  own 
life.  Therefore,  the  universe,  deriving  its  all  from  God,  is  an 
outward  expression  or  image  of  Him.  It  is  His  will  and  thought 
going  forth  and  taking  form.  And  each  thing  in  the  universe, 
and  each  property  of  each  thing,  represents  that  thing  in  God 
from  which  it  springs ;  it  holds  the  relative  place  in  God's 
works,  that  some  corresponding  thought  or  feeling  holds  in  His 
wisdom  and  love ;  and  tracing  the  cause  of  a  thing  is  tracing  it 
towards  its  source  in  the  Creator. 

It  is  revealed  to  us  that  God  is  a  man,  an  Infinite  and  Di- 
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vine  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  Is  made  in  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God.  Whenever  He  has  revealed  Himself  of 
presented  Himself  to  human  view,  it  has  been  in  the  human 
form,  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  until  He  took  the  form  of  a  man 
on  earth.  The  works  of  God  are  also  an  image  or  representa« 
tion  of  His  character ;  but  a  dead  image,  without  the  life  of 
love,  or  thought,  or  freedom,  a  far  off  distant  representation  of 
God.  But  man,  the  object  of  His  love,  the  end  for  which  all 
things  are  created,  the  being  upon  whom  the  Divine  affections 
and  thoughts  are  centred,  and  who  can  freely  and  consciously 
return  the  Creator's  love,  and  think  His  thought,  and  cooperate 
with  Him,  is  the  living  image  of  God,  separated  from  Him  as 
the  finite  from  the  infinite,  the  receiver  from  the  source,  but 
still,  on  the  finite  plane,  possessing  the  attributes  that  constitute 
the  Divine  life. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  works  of  God  correspond  to,  or 
represent,  the  life  of  man,  the  organism  of  man's  spiritual 
being ;  and  that  each  one  holds  a  place  in  the  universe  that 
some  part  of  man  holds  in  the  whole  organism. 

It  is  this  correspondence  with  its  source,  the  Infinite  man, 
and  its  object  or  end,  the  finite  man,  that  renders  the  world  so 
perfectly  fitted  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  man.  We  feel  conscious  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  body  and  the  outer  world  to  the  spirit  within,  so 
conscious  that  we  rarely  ask  what  constitutes  the  fitness.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  phenomena  so  familiar  that  we  hardly  think  of 
it.  This  fitness,  which  makes  the  outer  world  a  home  for  the 
mind,  exists  from  the  correspondence  between  the  mind  and  the 
world. 

It  is  revealed  that  tliere  is  another  world  created  by  the  Di-* 
vine  man  to  be  the  everlasting  home  of  the  finite  man.  It,  too, 
must  correspond  to,  and  represent,  as  a  whole  and  part  by  part, 
the  Divine  life,  and  the  living  organism  of  man*s  spirit ;  and, 
because  both  it  and  the  material  world  hold  this  relation  of 
correspondence  to  God  and  man,  they  correspond  fully  with  one 
another. 

God  is  distinct  from  His  works.  They  are  firom  Him,  and 
their  properties  correspond  to  and  represent  His  properties  ;  but 
they  are  no  part  of  Him.     And  so  the  spirit  of  man  is  related 
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to  the  ooter  world  by  ftill  correspondence,  but  is,  at  the  wme 
time,  entirely  distinct  from  it.  The  soul  is  not  a  finer  bodj, 
but  a  distinct  part  of  the  man,  a  repetition  of  the  body,  as  it 
were,  on  a  higher  plane.  So,  while  the  spiritoal  world  corre- 
sponds to  the  natural  world,  it  is  no  part  of  it,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
repetition  of  it  on  a  higher  plane. 

The  relation  of  full  correspondence,  and  at  the  same  time 
entire  discreteness,  which  exists  between  the  spiritual  world  and 
the  natural  world,  and  arises  from  the  relation  of  both  to  God, 
is  also  the  relation  of  spiritual  to  natural  truth.  These  forms 
or  planes  of  truth  are  both  firom  God.  They  come  to  us  by 
different  paths,  the  one  in  His  Word,  the  other  in  His  worid; 
but  they  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  Divine  thought, 
and,  while  entirely  distinct,  the  one  corresponds  in  every  pomt 
with  the  other. 

Natural  truth  takes  the  thought  outward,  and  immerses  it  in 
the  facts  and  laws  and  conditions  of  natural  things.  S[Mritual 
truth  turns  the  mind  upward  to  God,  and  primarily  treats  of 
Him  ;  and,  because  man  is  made  in  His  image,  it  teaches  of  the 
laws  of  His  life ;  and,  because  of  the  relations,  especially  that 
of  correspondence,  between  God  and  all  His  works,  it  comes 
down  to  them,  step  by  step,  and  teaches  of  their  causes  and  the 
ends  they  are  intended  to  fulfill.  It  is  spiritual  truth  so  long  as  it 
keeps  up  its  reference  to  God  and  His  character. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  spiritual  truth  is  essential  truth,  the 
truth  which  abides  with  man  forever,  and  which  constitutes  the 
spiritual  or  immortal  plane  of  thought.  Natural  truth  is  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  as  natural  life  is  subordinate  to  the  everlasting  life ; 
it  is  the  means  through  which  spiritual  truth  reaches  the  mind 
of  man  on  earth,  and  falls  within  the  range  of  his  thought  It 
fulfills  its  function  of  mediumship  through  its  correspondence 
with  spiritual  truth,  in  consequence  of  which  God  can  clothe 
His  Divine  thought  in  narrative  and  description  of  external 
things,  and  laws  of  external  conduct ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
which,  every  Divine  or  spiritual  truth  has  its  proper  illustration 
in  the  outer  world. 

Hence,  knowledge  of  the  correspondence  between  spiritual 
and  natural  things  is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  spiritual 
truth.     So  long  as  the  religious  principles  taught  were  few  and 
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▼ague,  a  few  correspondences  vagnely  perceived  were  enough 
to  convey  and  illnstrate  them :  all  that  was  known  of  Gk>d 
could  be  snfficientlj  illustrated  by  the  general  correspondent 
between  His  character  and  man's,  which  was  taught  in  the 
statement  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  Ood. 
But,  now  that  the  internal  Word  is  opened,  a  whole  science  of 
the  correspondence  between  spiritual  and  Divine  things  above, 
and  natural  things  below,  is  needed  to  convey  and  illnstrate  its 
infinity  of  truths.  This  science,  explaining  definitely  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Word,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  world  an 
illustration  of  that  meaning,  is  now  presented  to  us  by  the  Lord 
through  Swedenborg;  or,  rather,  through  Swedenborg  the 
Lord  has  given  us  the  key  to  it,  for  it  is  a  science  as  boundless 
as  truth  itself. 

Note.  ~  In  the  December  number  of  the  Magazine,  page  405,  17th  line  from  the 
bottom,  read  her  in  place  of  kit,  '*  Providence  has  need  the  resuH  of  her  labors,**  &e. 
Also  on  same  page,  6th  line  from  the  bottom,  read  pkjfth-pkilotqpktn  in  pl«ee  of 
pkytieo-philoKpherM, 


AN  EBROR  OF  SCIENTISTS. 

The  tendency  among  natural  men  of  science  to  adore  na- 
ture's peifections,  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  peculiar  and 
dangerous  form.  This  is  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  good 
and  evil  forms  in  nature ;  amounting  often  to  an  utter  denial 
that  there  are  any  evil  or  deformed  things  in  nature,  and  a 
claim  that  all,  in  their  way,  are  equally  good,  beautiful,  and  ad- 
mirable. 

The  teachings  of  this  class  of  Scientists  would  persuade  us 
that  the  wolf,  with  his  jaws  drenched  in  the  blood  of  the  tender, 
innocent  lamb,  is  not  an  evil  beast,  —  is  not  even  a  ferocious 
beast,  as  he  has  been  supposed  to  be,  —  but  just  as  good,  per- 
fect, and  admirable  a  creature  as  the  Iamb  he  feasts  upon ;  that 
the  tiger,  prowling  to  devour  any  innocent  and  defenseless  crea- 
ture tlmt  falls  in  his  way,  is  actuated  by  no  ferocity,  but  only 
by  the  same  desire  for  his  proper  food,  by  which  the  ox  crops 
the  tender  grass  at  his  feet ;  that  the  lion,  preferring  for  his  vic- 
tims the  tender  child  and  delicate  maiden,  is  only  exercising  the 
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same  good  taste  by  which  the  lamb  seeks  out  sweet  and  beanti- 
Ail  flowers  for  his  repast ;  that  the  viper,  in  inflicting  his  deadi j 
l^ite,  is  only  exercising  the  same  Grod-given  instinct  of  sdf-de- 
fense,  that  impels  the  kine  to  toss  the  wolf  that  would  devour 
her  young. 

They  would  persuade  us  that  the  terrible  proportions  and 
gorgeous  coloring  of  the  tiger,  at  beholding  which  our  blood 
runs  cold,  is  as  admirable  and  perfect  a  type  of  symmetry  and 
beauty  as  that  of  the  gazelle  whose  delicate  grace  touches  every 
beholder.  Some  have  succeeded  indeed  in  perverting  their  nat- 
ural instincts  so  far  as  to  imagine  themselves  in  ecstasies  over 
the  repulsive  forms  of  filthy,  crawling  reptiles  in  their  disgust- 
ing, slimy  haunts;  because,  indeed,  they  have  discovex^  a 
certain  congeniality  and  adaptedness  between  the  vile  creature 
and  the  equally  vile  den  in  which  he  finds  his  fitting  home ;  as 
if  evil  could  not  adapt  itself  to  its  designs  as  well  as  good ;  as  if 
*Uhe  children  of  this  world"  were  not, in  their  generation  at 
least,  as  wise  as  ^^  the  children  of  light." 

And  it  is  similar  in  the  realm  of  vegetable  life.  Because 
there  is  found  in  noxious  weeds  and  poisonous  plants,  no  less  than 
in  useful  plants  and  fruits,  a  certain  adaptedness  to  the  objects 
for  which  they  exist,  and  numberless  ingenious  and  really  won- 
derful contrivances  are  employed  to  accomplish  those  objects, 
they  conclude  them  all  to  be  equally  praiseworthy  and  good 
examples  of  nature's  creative  wisdom.  In  the  natural  mind 
selfish  cunning  holds  a  high  place;  and  natural-minded  men 
are  ever  ready  to  mistake  for  the  true  wisdom  that  springs  from 
benevolence  and  love,  even  the  most  malevolent  cunning,  and 
to  bow  in  profound  adoration  before  it  wherever  it  is  seen; 
whether  in  a  shrewd  and  crafty  man,  a  cunning  fox,  or  serpent, 
or  the  ingenious  burr  that  contrives  the  means  of  conveying  its 
mischief-bearing  seed  to  the  other  end  of  the  continent. 

A  spiritual  mind  demands  evidences  of  benevolent  and  good 
designs  as  the  only  title  to  the  name  of  wisdom,  and  the  praise 
which  is  wisdom's  due.  Ingenious  craftiness,  of  selfish  and 
malevolent  ends,  it  calls  by  its  true  name,  Evil  Cunning ;  and 
false  and  evil  is  the  science  that  does  not  do  this.  No  science 
can  ever  be  good  or  true,  which  does  not  recognize  that  between 
the  adaptedness  of  evil  means  to  evil  and  destructive  ends, 
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and  of  good  means  to  benevolent  and  good  ends,  there  is  as 
wide  a  distinction  as  between  hell  and  heaven. 

Similar  in  the  mineral  kingdom  is  the  tendency  to  oblit- 
erate the  distinction  between  poisonous  and  wholesome  sub- 
stances. Because,  indeed,  it  has  been  discovered  that  all  may 
be  compounded  from  nearly  the  same  elements,  therefore  it  is 
argued  that  there  should  be  no  classification  according  to  quali- 
ties. The  mere  relations  they  may  have,  injurious  or  beneficial, 
to  that  most  important  of  all  things  in  the  world,  life,  are  to 
be  of  no  consequence  in  determining  how  they  are  to  be  esti- 
mated or  classed.  Their  qualities  must  be  forgotten  in  exclu- 
sive attention  to  their  elemental  origin.  We  must  not  call 
them  good  or  evil,  as  their  effects  on  things  that  live  show 
them  to  be  ;  we  must  look  only  at  the  dead  elements  of  which 
they  are  compounded.  As  reasonably  forbid  us  to  say  that 
there  is  evil  and  poison  in  a  corrupting  book,  because  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  elemental  letters  that  compose  the  pure  and 
sacred  one  ;  as  well  classify  the  book  according  to  its  letters 
rather  than  according  to  its  character  and  effects. 

The  truth  is,  every  thing,  even  to  the  inanimate  mineral,  has 
its  qualities  and  character  for  good  or  evil ;  and  no  true  rational 
analysis  can  ignore  it ;  and  it  is  especially  apparent  in  the  min- 
eral kingdom,  where  it  is  clear  that  almost  without  exception  the 
unperverted  works  of  the  Creator  are  innocent  and  innoxious, 
while  the  hurtful  and  poisonous  are  the  result  of  corruption,  or 
of  change  produced  by  the  art  of  men. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  fact  was  designed  to  show  us  that 
nothing  evil  or  hurtful  can  come  directly  from  the  Creator's 
hand,  but  only  where  a  disordered  and  perverted  life  has  oper- 
ated to  change  and  pervert  the  Creator's  perfect  handiwork.  It 
is  no  insignificant  fact,  that  noxious  things  are  so  generally  the 
product  of  some  created  form  of  life.  It  is  so  significant,  that  it 
has  directed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the 
day  to  the  principle  so  well  known  to  the  New  Church,  that 
evil  has  its  creations  in  the  world  as  well  as  good ;  and  that 
evil  and  ugly  and  hurtful  forms  are  not  the  work  of  that  Crea- 
tor's hand  who  pronounced  good,  *^  very  good,"  all  the  things 
that  He  had  mad'^ ;  but  the  work  of  hell,  where  all  things  evil 
and  ugly  and  hurtful  have  their  home. 
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An  example  of  this  has  lately  appeared  in  an  artide  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  I)r.  Bushnell  on  the  ugly  forms  in  Natnre,  and 
also  one  on  Correspondence,  in  which  this  distincti<m  between 
the  origin  and  nature  of  good  and  beantifu],  and  evil  and  ngly 
forms  is  clearly  shown.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  fel- 
low in  this  direction,  and  that  this  movement  will  not  eease, 
until  Scientists  are  compelled  to  reconsider  their  ground,  and 
restore  the  distinction  they  have  endeavored  to  destroy,  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  beauty  and  deformity,  and  give  back  to 
men  the  free  use  again  of  their  common  perception  and  sense 
of  this  distinction,  which  their  false  reasonings  had  taken  away. 

For,  to  accept  these  reasonings,  men  have  had  to  override 
all  their  better  instincts,  which  always  inspire  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  certain  objects,  as  repulsive  and  disgusting,  or 
dangerous  and  evil.  Nor  can  any  amount  of  false  education 
entirely  remove  this  disgust  or  antipathy  against  these  things, 
in  natures  finely  strung  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  qualities 
and  spheres  around  them. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  reason  such  minds  out  of  their  instine- 
tive  feeling,  that,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  his  favor,  the  tiger 
is  an  evil  beast ;  tliat  the  lion's  good  taste  is  simply  infernal 
ferocity ;  that  the  reptile,  with  all  his  wonderful  adaptedness  to 
his  peculiar  life,  is  but  a  filthy  image  of  his  own  vile  haunts ; 
that  the  nightshade  is  a  poison,  an  evil  thing ;  that  the  thistle  is 
a  noxious  weed ;  that  arsenic  is  a  deadly  evil  thing ;  and  that 
they  all  belong  to  a  different  realm,  and  spring  from  a  different 
source,  from  that  of  the  lamb,  the  dove,  the  com,  the  pure  re- 
freshing water,  and  all  good  things  of  earth.  It  is  more  than 
vain,  it  is  wrong,  to  attempt  to  reason  away  this  instinctive  feel- 
ing, based  as  it  is  on  the  perception  that  ascribes  all  good  to  the 
Lord  and  heaven,  and  all  evil  to  its  true  source  in  hell. 

When  we  see  evil  men  in  the  body  surrounding  themselves 
with  these  evil  things,  and  employing  them  for  their  evil  pur- 
poses, we  may  expect  them,  when  they  have  become  evil  spirits 
and  devils,  to  still  seek  to  exercise  their  power  on  the  eai'thly 
plane,  and  over  men  in  it,  by  such  effective  ultimations  of  their 
life.  If  a  den  of  wild  beasts  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
blood-thirstiness  of  Nero  the  evil  man,  they  might  well  be  the 
same  for  Nero  the  evil  spirit. 
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And  thus  would  the  desire  and  effort  of  such  bloodthirsty  evil 
spirits  tend  to  ultimate  itself  in  earthly  forms,  and  bring  forth 
and  animate  every  sort  of  bloodthirsty  creature  with  which  the 
earth  abounds.  Thus  would  these  Nero  spirits  inspire  with 
their  own  thirst  for  blood  these  their  own  creatures,  that  their 
bloody  feats  might,  as  of  old,  be  their  sport  and  pastime.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  oriental  imagination  sees  the  souls  of 
such  fiends  transformed  into  the  beasts  they  so  brutally  em- 
ployed, and  so  much  resembled. 

This  likeness  of  these  evil  creatures  and  their  infernal  sources 
and  instigators,  affords  us  a  true  and  ready  test  of  their  nature 
and  origin.  They  are  all  like,  their  infernal  sources,  hostile  and 
destructive  to  man,  and  to  every  thing  that  is  friendly  and 
serviceable  to  him.  And  this  is  what  distinguishes  them  as 
evil.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  take  the  life  of  that  of  which 
they  make  their  food.  The  innocent  lamb  destroys  life  in  tak- 
ing his  food.  The  *^  harmless  doves,"  and  all  tlie  birds,  destroy 
insect  and  other  animal  life.  But  all  these  follow  that  law  of 
universal  order  by  wliich  the  lower  is  made  serviceable  to  the 
higher ;  that  law  by  which  the  mineral  kingdom  is  given  to 
sustain  the  vegetable,  the  vegetable  the  animal,  the  lower  ani- 
mal the  higher,  and  all,  man.  Thus  all  are  in  the  true  order  of 
life,  that  draw  from  the  inferior  forms  of  life  the  sustenance  of 
their  own  higher,  nobler  forms. 

But  the  evil  show  their  inverted  nature  in  their  desire  to  live 
upon  the  wasteful  sacrifice  of  higher  beings  than  themselves,  and 
most  of  all  of  man,  who  is  not  only  higher  than  them  all  in  his 
very  lowest  life,  but  in  his  higher  life  Ls  a  being  of  infinitely 
higher,  nobler  destiny.  Such  a  nature  they  have  not  derived 
from  heaven,  for  it  is  contrary  to  heaven's  order.  They  can 
have  it  only  from  hell,  whence  only  can  come  the  lust  of  de- 
stroying every  thing  higher  and  nobler  than  self,  to  fatten  upon 
its  ruins. 

Heaven's  order  is  the  order  of  use,  —  of  use  rendered  by  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  and  reciprocally ;  and  to  this  order  all  the 
true  and  good  things  of  earth  cheerfully  conspire,  and  sweetly 
ofier  up  their  lives  a  willing  sacrifice  to  this  their  being^s  des- 
tined end.  It  is  only  the  inverted  order  of  hell  that  lusts  after 
the  wanton  and  wasteful  sacrifice  of  nobler  for  baser  things  ; 
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especially  is  it  only  hell  that  delights  in  destruction  or  harm  to 
man,  the  noblest  of  created  things. 

Our  doctrines,  tlierefore,  clearly  make  the  true  classification 
between  things  good  and  evil  upon  earth,  when  they  draw  the 
dividing  line  between  things  that  are  aseinl  and  those  that  are 
harmful  to  man.     There  is  no  truer  division. 

The  popular  tendency  to  ignore  the  evil  nature  of  things,  be- 
cause they  are  from  elements  that  in  other  forms  are  good,  is 
a  strange  misconception  of  facts.  The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing 
evil  that  is  not  from  that  which  in  another  form  is  good.  Evil 
exists,  not  from  nothing,  but  from  perverted  good. 

The  most  infernal  lust  of  adultery  is  the  perversion  of  the 
holiest  and  purest  love  in  the  human  heart.  That  it  was,  in 
another  form,  the  purest  and  holiest  of  all  loves,  does  not  make 
it  any  the  less  the  most  infernal  of  all  lusts  in  its  changed  and 
perverted  form.  It  is  this  very  change  of  form  that  changes  its 
nature  from  the  purest  good  to  the  vilest  evil. 

So  it  is  with  every  good  and  every  evil.  Each  evil,  in  an- 
other form,  was  a  good.  Each  good  may  be  so  changed  as  to 
become  an  evil.  It  is  not  evil  till  it  is  so  changed.  When  so 
changed  it  is  not  any  longer  a  good.  It  is  what  might  have  been 
good,  had  not  new  elements  and  forms  changed  it  into  evil. 
When  sugar  is  changed  to  vinegar,  it  is  no  longer  sugar,  and  can- 
not be  made  sugar  again.  It  is  another  thing,  has  another  na- 
ture, and  cannot  be  restored  to  the  nature  it  has  lost.  The  two 
natures  are  as  distinct,  and  must  ever  remain  so,  as  if  they  had 
never  had  any  thing  in  common. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  poison  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  enough 
to  destroy  life.  That  poison  may  be  made  out  of  it  by  wholly 
changing  its  nature,  may  be  true ;  but  the  very  necessity  of 
changing  its  nature  to  make  it  poison,  shows  that  tlie  statement, 
that  there  is  poison  in  the  loaf  of  bread,  is  not  true.  When  it 
is  poison,  it  is  no  longer  bread.  As  long  as  it  is  bread,  it  is 
not  poison.  So  of  every  thing  else  in  nature.  Its  form  and 
qualities  determine  its  character  for  good  or  evil,  and  not  the 
elements  from  which  it  has  been  made.  We  have  to  do  with 
what  it  is,  not  with  what  it  might  have  been  in  another  form. 
No  hardened  criminal  but  was  once  an  innocent  child. 

Another  excuse  for  denying  that  this  difference  exists  between 
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things  that  are  good  and  those  that  are  evil  is,  that  evil  things 
are  sometimes  made  to  conduce  to  good.  So  is  the  convict  in 
his  prison-house  made  to  serve  the  state ;  but  that  does  not, 
therefore,  make  him  any  more  a  good  and  willing  servant. 

The  doctrine  of  Providential  Permissions,  as  understood  in 
the  New  Church,  makes  all  this  perfectly  clear  and  consistent. 
It  is  the  effort  of  the  Divine  Providence  to  put  every  evil  which 
He  permits  to  exist,  to  some  good  use ;  otherwise  it  is  not  per- 
mitted.  The  same  mercy  that  provides  good  for  and  through 
all  who  are  its  willing  and  orderly  subjects,  compels  the  disor- 
derly and  rebellious  to  subserve  some  merciful  end.  That  any 
thing  that  would  be  a  wanton  and  destructive  and  useless  crea- 
ture is  made  in  spite  of  itself  to  perform  some  use,  does  not 
therefore  prove  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  any  the  less  wanton 
and  destructive  and  useless ;  it  only  proves  that  the  superior 
wisdom  and  love  of  the  all-mercifuI  One  can  make  use  of  it  for 
His  own  beneficent  ends. 

A  more  full  treatment  of  the'  subject  might  touch  upon  and 
clear  up  other  imperfect  and  erroneous  conceptions  now  prevail- 
ing ;  but  the  suggestions  we  have  made  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  radical  reform,  that  shall  re- 
deem science  from  the  danger  of  confounding  good  and  evil,  and 
shall  reclassify  nature's  forms  in  accordance  with  the  only  true 
principle,  that  of  nature  and  quality.  Nothing  less  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  grand  distinction  made  by  the  Creator,  and 
recognized  in  the  New  Church,  of  good  and  evil,  useful  and  hurt- 
ful, beautiful  and  ugly,  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  true  and  ra- 
tional science.  But  when  this  is  once  fairly  done,  the  work  can- 
not stop  there,  but  must  go  on  till  all  nature's  objects  shall  be 
systematized  and  classified,  each  in  accordance  with  its  true 
quality,  as  shown  in  the  light  of  that  Science  of  sciences.  Corre- 
spondence,—  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  true  relation  of 
effects  to  their  cause,  of  form  to  nature,  of  habit  to  qualities, 
of  all  things  to  their  true  source.  When  this  is  done,  science 
will  not  be,  as  it  is  too  much  now,  a  fantasy,  the  end  of  whose 
pni*suit  is  insanity ;  but  truth,  whose  pursuit  is  wisdom,  and 
goodness  its  end. 

o.  v.  B. 
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RECENT  ESTIMATES  OF  SWEDENBOEG. 

The  past  year  will  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
New  Church,  as  having  witnessed  the  awakening  in  the  public 
mind  of  an  interest  in  Swedenborg  and  his  teachings,  more  ex- 
tensive by  far  than  we  have  known  in  any  previous  year.  The 
unusual  amount  of  attention  given  to  Swedenborg  by  promi- 
nent reviewers  and  critics  during  the  past  twelve  months  is 
owing  largely,  without  doubt,  to  the  publication  of  several  of 
his  works  through  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  this 
country,  and  chiefly  to  the  publication  in  England  of  White's 
*^  Life  of  Swedenborg  "  in  two  volumes.  By  these  means  not 
only  has  the  attention  of  a  large  circle  of  readers  been  called  to 
our  author's  writings,  but  through  the  many  public  notices  which 
have  appeared  in  a  great  variety  of  journals,  literary  and  theo- 
logical, we  are  enabled  in  some  measure  to  get  at  the  general 
public  estimation  of  Swedenborg  prevailing  at  this  day. 

We  have  thought  it  would  be  entertaining  and  instructive  to 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  as  well  as  valuable  as  a  matter  of 
the  history  of  opinion,  to  place  upon  record  some  of  the  more 
striking  and  significant  passages  of  a  number  of  important  no- 
tices that  have  come  under  our  observation.  We  cannot  pre- 
sume that  our  extracts,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  gratifying.  The 
tone  of  levity,  irreverence,  and  of  ignorant  prejudice,  which 
characterizes  many  of  them,  will  of  necessity  grate  harshly  on 
the  ear  of  every  sincere  lover  of  the  Church.  But  we  lose 
nothing  in  knowing  what  the  world  says  of  us,  and  often  much 
may  be  gained  thereby  ;  for  we  must  first  know  the  actual  state 
of  our  neighbor's  mind,  before  we  can  well  proceed  to  instruct 
him,  or  do  him  good. 

An  enumeration  of  the  various  notices  of  Swedenborg,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  press  of  this  country  and  England  during 
the  past  year,  will  show  at  a  glance  how  widely  public  attention 
has  recently  been  drawn  to  him.  Besides  a  great  number  of 
newspaper  notices  of  the  Lippincott  publications  in  this  coun- 
try, we  have  had  extensive  reviews  in  two  of  the  leading  quar- 
terlies, the  "  Princeton  Review,"  and  the  "  North  American." 

In  England,  as  we  learn  from  a  recent  number  of  the  "  In- 
tellectual Repository,"  there  have  appeared  twenty-two  newspa- 
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per  notices  in  the  interval  from  March  80th  to  Jnlj  5th,  chiefly 
of  White's  ^  Life  of  Swedenborg."  Besides  these,  nearly  all 
the  leading  Quarterly  Reviews,  representing  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations  in  England,  have  contained  lengthy  and 
elaborate  articles  on  the  subject  of  Swedenborg  and  his  teach- 
ings ;  namely,  the  *^  E^clectic  Review,"  [Independent  and  Baptist 
monthly]  ;  the  "  Christian  Remembrancer,**  [High  Church]  ; 
the  "  London  Quarterly,"  [Nonconformist]  ;  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review ;  "  the  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Liter- 
ature," [Evangelical]  ;  and  the  *^  British  Quarterly,"  [Evan- 
gelical]. 

The  articles  in  the  ^^  American  Review  "  having  been  more 
or  less  noticed  already,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to 
those  last  named  English  articles ;  stating,  however,  that  the 
**  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review"  quotes  the  "  Prince- 
ton Review's  "  article,  and  adds  some  interesting  comments  of 
its  own.  A  general  glance  at  these  reviews,  fairly  represent- 
ing, as  we  may  suppose,  the  opinion  of  the  various  orthodox  de- 
nominations of  to-clay,  reveals  two  or  three  suggestive  facts. 

First,  that  now,  when  Swedenborg  and  the  New  Church  sys- 
tem seem  to  be  just  beginning  to  make  some  impression  on  the 
great  thinking  world  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  organized 
Church,  the  interest  excited  is  chiefly  a  perwnal  and  a  theoret- 
ical one.  Far  more  attention  is  given  to  the  biographical  than 
to  the  theological  features  of  the  subject.  The  reviewers  pur- 
sue an  almost  uniform  course  in  running  over  the  events  of  Swe- 
denborg's  life,  as  narrated  by  White  in  his  recent  biography. 
This  done,  with  the  same  similarity  of  inclination,  they  take 
pains  to  present  in  full  the  Brockmer-Mathesius  story,  evidently 
delighted  to  have  all  Mr.  White's  carefully  compiled  and  com- 
pared statements  at  hand.  When  they  reach  the  Diary,  they 
think  they  have  arrived  at  the  climax  of  the  story  ;  and  after 
this  their  interest  flags,  and  the  Theology  is  dismissed  in  com- 
paratively few  words.  The  contemptuous  manner  in  which, 
without  exception,  they  speak  of  Swedenborg's  scientific  works, 
will  surprise  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  our 
author  as  not  only  p'ossessed  of  unusual  attainments,  but  as  hav- 
ing used  his  gifts  to  good  purpose  for  the  positive  advancement 
of  science.    In  a  word,  the  man,  and  not  his  works,  seems  to 
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have  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  writer ;  and  to  treat 
of  him  as  an  interesting  phenomenon  appears  to  have  been  the 
main  object  of  the  review.  The  desire,  and  most  Kkely  the 
ability  with  it,  has  been  wanting,  to  search  deeply  for  any  thing 
either  true  or  false  in  the  New  Church  system  as  such. 

And  is  not  this  predominant  personal  interest  in  Swedenborg 
what  we  might  naturally  look  for  as  the  first  phase  of  an  awak- 
ening interest  in  the  New  Church  ?  The  biography  of  a  re- 
markable and  eccentric  man  is  more  attractive  to  readers  gen- 
erally than  a  system  of  theology.  But  this  personal  interest  will 
not  endure.  The  public  mind  once  drawn  to  Swedenborg  as  a 
man,  will  exclaim  at  length,  *^  What  use  of  all  this  ado  about 
a  man  who  died  a  century  ago  ?  Whether  these  strange  stories 
about  him  be  true  or  false,  what  does  it  matter  to  us  ?  The 
world  is  too  busy  to-day  to  be  wasting  time  on  these  trifles  I  If 
there  be  any  real,  serious  interest  attaching  to  Swedenborg, 
any  thing  that  merits  our  attention  and  study  to-day,  it  must  be 
of  other  than  a  personal  or  biographical  nature  I  It  is  of  his 
works,  of  what  he  achieved,  of  the  influence  his  works  are  now 
exerting  or  may  exert  in  the  world,  —  it  is  of  this  and  this  only 
that  we  care  now  to  form  estimates  and  read  opinions  I  "  And 
we  may  expect  accordingly  that  coming  years  will  see  less  and 
less  attention  paid  to  matters  of  personal  character  and  life,  and 
more  to  the  theological  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  at  length 
to  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  New  Church  viewed  abstractly, 
disconnected  entirely  from  eveiy  thing  personal. 

Notwithstanding,  as  we  have  said,  the  articles  under  our  no- 
tice are  largely  devoted  to  the  biographical  narrative,  yet  we 
have  chosen  for  our  extracts  those  portions  rather  which  treat  of 
the  theology  of  the  New  Church.  A  disposition  to  handle  the 
subject  hastily  and  superficially  is  manifest  in  many  of  these 
writers.  Besides  the  want  of  personal  interest,  there  were 
other  reasons,  we  think,  which  induced  these  writers  to  avoid 
leading  their  "  orthodox  "  readers  into  too  close  intimacy  with 
a  theological  system  which,  as  more  than  one  of  them  intimate, 
although  "  mere  abracadabra  *'  in  itself,  has  yet  a  remarkable 
attractiveness  for  intelligent  and  cultivated  minds. 

Another  thing  we  wish  to  observe  is,  that  while  the  writers 
all  agree  in  thanking  Mr.  White  for  a  very  readable  and  com- 
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plete  biography,  they  quite  as  unanimoasly  express  their  min- 
gled wonder  and  contempt  at  the  insidious  manner  in  which  he 
has  betrayed  his  hero  with  a  kiss.  Mr.  White's  biography  has, 
no  doubt,  found  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  has  served  to  give 
to  Sweden borg  a  certain  publicity  which  no  other  work  has 
hitherto  gained  for  him  ;  but  of  the  opinions  which  the  writer 
has  hereby  won  for  himself  from  the  ablest  of  his  reviewers, 
let  the  following  serve  as  samples  : 

The  "  London  Quarterly  "  says : 

"  Mr.  White's  bulky  volumes  are  ably  written  ;  bat  with  a  combi- 
nation of  skepticism  and  credulity  that  leads  us  sometimes  to  wonder 
how  a  man  who  can  write  what  he  writes  of  bis  hero  could  be  a  be- 
liever in  his  claims,  or,  if  a  believer,  how  he  could  write  such  things  ! " 

The  "  Christian  Remembrancer  "  says  of  Mr.  White : 

*'  He  is  an  admirer  of  Swedenborg,  but  his  way  of  manifesting  his 
admiration  is  such  as  to  hold  up  Swedenborg  to  the  contempt  rather 
than  to  the  admiration  of  others.  He  is  not  a  Swedenborgian,  and 
he  treats  the  sect  which  is  called  by  that  name  with  pitiless  ridicule. 

^  Looked  at  through  Mr.  White's  disenchanting  medium,  few  will 
think  Swedenborg  worthy  either  of  blessing  or  cursing." 

The  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  "  says  : 

^  But  for  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  a  few  active  and  wealthy  mem- 
bers,, we  should  not  hear  much  of  Swedenborgianism ;  and  we  do  not 
think  books  like  Mr.  White's  will  do  much  to  win  converts  to  it. 
People  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  will  do  well  to  read  his  honest 
pages;  and  we  conclude  by  thanking  their  author  for  the  best  account, 
if  not  the  best  refiitation,  of  Swedenborg's  claims  and  doctrines." 

Finally,  we  would  observe  that,  with  here  and  there  an  ex- 
ception, the  reviewers  seem  to  have  derived  their  conception  of 
Swedenborg  and  his  theories  wholly  from  Mr.  White's  repre- 
sentation ;  and  the  irreverent,  jocular,  and  often  vulgar  style,  in 
which  they  allude  to  sacred  topics,  is  generally,  we  think,  only  a 
reflex  of  the  style  of  the  biographer  and  commentator  who  has 
served  them  for  a  guide. 

We  will  begin  our  extracts  with  those  from  the  ^^  London 
Quarterly,"  whose  article  is  peculiarly  saturated  with  a  sort  of 
Calvinistic  bitterness.  Speaking  of  White's  **  Life  of  Sweden- 
borg," the  writer  says : 
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^li  may  be  doubted  whether  the  entire  compass  of  biographical 
literature  presents  a  more  singular  phenomenon  than  the  subject  of 
these  two  volumes,"     .... 

Who  — 

^  After  a  mystical  career  that  had  none  of  the  true  grace  and  spir- 
itualism of  mysticism  in  it,  leaves  behind  him  a  church  and  a  creed 
that  have  found  scores  of  thousands  of  members  and  believers^  maii^ 
of  them  refined  and  intelligent,  in  both  hemispheres." 

Of  the  "  Principia  "  he  remarks : 

^  As  h{$  biographer  shows,  he  at  once  forsakes  his  new  principles,  bj 
placing  himself  in  the  centre  of  things,  and  tracing  the  soul  of  nature 
to  a  point,  —  the  commencement  and  potency  of  all  motion  and  pro- 
duction, ever  flowing  from  a  centre  to  a  circumference,  and  around  the 
drcumference  back  to  the  centre,  one  everlasting  spiral.  Thus  trans- 
lating chemistry  into  geometry,  he  works  on  throu^  a  series  of  ex- 
traordinary and  bewildering  developments,  in  which  some  of  the  pio- 
foundest  and  recent  discoveries  in  magnetism  are  curiously  blended 
with  modifications  of  those  various  hypotheses  for  explaining  the  mo- 
tions of  the  universe  that  preceded  Newton,  till  the  whole  system  of 
nature  becomes  one  vast  magnet  and  its  sphere."  .  .  .  .  ^  These 
creations  of  his  fertile  brain  we  must  pass  by,  as  they  were  silently  re- 
nounced, or  actually  retracted,  by  their  creator,  in  after  times. 

''It  is  only  justice,  however,  to  admit  that  Swedenboi^  insisted 
upon  an  Infinite  being  presiding  over  this  vast  mechanism,  —  a  Prov- 
idence infinite  in  the  finite  ;  and  quite  inappreciable  by  geometry.  It 
is  well  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  such  true  words  as  these  : — '  Without 
the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  no  one  can  be  a  complete 
and  learned  philosopher :  true  philosophy  and  contempt  of  the  Deity 
are  two  opposites.'  " 

HU  "  Diary  "  discloses  to  our  reviewer  a 

^  Sad  confusion  of  intellect,  and  a  moral  nature  alternating  between 
evil  and  good,  struggling  with  base  passions  and  high  aspirations  in 
a  most  pitiable  manner  I " 

We  are  a  little  puzzled,  here,  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of 
our  reviewer.  Does  he  mean  that  it  would  be  less  pitiable  were 
there  no  such  struggles  between  good  and  evil,  —  between  base 
passions  and  high  aspirations  ?  Is  Swedenborg  to  be  pitied  be- 
cause he  thus  struggled  ?  Or  does  the  reviewer,  from  his  own 
lofly  plane  of  moral  perfection,  mean  only  to  express  his  pity  for 
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a  man  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  in  his  nature  that  which  is  base 
and  evil  to  struggle  against  ? 

The  reviewer,  touching  upon  Swedenborg's  account  of  the 
two  worlds,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  says :  — 

*^  The  Scriptures  teach,  indeed,  that  a  spiritual  world  is  around  us, 
but  not  as  the  spiritualized  counterpart  of  the  present.  And  its  (tie) 
instances  of  rapture  into  that  world  exhibits  a  state  of  things  infinitelj 
different  from  the  gross,  carnal,  and  utterly  incomprehensible  pictures 
with  which  Swedenborg's  travels  into  the  other  world  make  us  £&- 
miliar." 

Of  Swedenborg^s  Mission  he  says : 

*'  As  to  the  mission  of  the  seer,  the  apologist  [Mr.  White]  urges  an 
idle  argument.  No  one  sneers  at  the  idea  of  a  man  being  called  and 
sent  of  Grod,  even  in  modern  times,  for  a  special  object." 

Well,  then,  we  would  say,  if  no  one  sneers  at  the  idea  in 
general,  what  is  it  that  makes  it  so  inadmissible  in  Sweden- 
borg's case  ?  "  But  when  we  are  referred  to  the  evidence  of 
his  doctrines  themselves,  we  are  quite  content  to  abide  the 
issue."  So  are,  we  presume,  all  of  Swedenborg's  avowed  ad- 
herents ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  reviewer  says,  ^*  provided  the 
claim  is  not  made  to  rest  upon  detached  sayingsy  which  may 
have  more  or  less  of  truth  in  them,  but  upon  that  immense  mass 
of  teaching  which  he  introduced  as  a  huge  amendment  upon 
the  beliefs  of  eighteen  hundred  years. 

The  reviewer  then  says :  — 

^  We  shall  exhibit  a  few  of  those  teachings  and  revelations  ;"  and 
*•  begins  with  a  few  extracts  from  a  Diary»  commenced  in  1747,  and 
continued  for  seventeen  years,  in  which  the  visionary  recorded  his  ex- 
periences in  the  other  world." 

Since  the  reviewer  thus  furnishes  his  reader  with  only  "  de- 
tached sayings,"  selected  for  his  own  purpose  in  making  out  the 
woi*st  possible  case  against  the  author,  and  begins  a  discussion 
of  his  theology  with  garbling  from  a  strictly  private  memoran- 
dum, which  was  never  published  as  containing  authoritative 
doctrine,  the  reader  of  the  "  Quarterly "  ought  surely  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  the  representations  here  made. 

Referring  to  Swedenborg's  intercourse  with  Moravians  and 
others  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  his  learning,  when  with  Quaker 
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spirits  there,  that  the  spirit  which  actuates  the  Quakers  is  not 
Divine,  — 

'^  Bad  as  this  is,"  says  the  reviewer,  ^  it  is  worse  to  find  the  irrever- 
ent visionaiy  aspersing  the  character  of  *  holy  men  of  old.'  *  The 
apostles  and  prophets,'  he  says,  '  were  no  better  than  other  people/ 

.  .  .  .  Coming  down  to  lower  personages,  Swedenborg  in- 
dulges freely  his  rancorous  propensities." 

Admitting  then  the  possibility,  as  the  reviewer  has  done,  of 
such  a  call  or  mission,  which  might,  even  in  these  days,  open  to 
a  man's  vision  the  spiritual  world,  it  is  found  that  the  absurdity 
of  Sweden borg's  claim  to  such  a  mission  is  proved  from  these 
facts :  1st,  That  he  did  not  believe  that  it  is  necessarily  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  actuates  the  Quakers  when  they  talk  of  being 
moved  by  the  Spirit  to  do  this  and  that.  2d,  That  he  does  not 
admit  that  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  elevated  above  the  con- 
dition of  their  fellow-men  as  to  their  real  merit  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Sd,  That  he  is  so  ungrateful  for  earthly  favors  shown  him 
by  various  royal  and  noble  personages  as  not  to  give  a  flattering 
and  untruthful  narration  of  their  condition  in  the  other  world. 

Truly,  from  the  indignation  thus  shown  by  the  reviewer,  we  can 
see  at  a  glance  upon  what  a  different  policy  he  would  have  con- 
structed his  account,  had  he  been  permitted  a  similar  experience. 

[To  be  continued.] 


THERE'S  AN  OCEAN  ABOVE  US. 

There  's  an  ocean  above  us,  so  calm  in  its  flow, 
That  no  sound  from  its  depths  breaks  the  silence  below. 
All  the  objects  that  fill  it  in  grandeur  appear, 
Poured  forth  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  there. 

I  gaze  on  its  wonders  with  awestricken  eyes. 
In  the  path  of  its  waves  where  eternity  lies ; 
And,  borne  from  the  grossness  of  earth,  see  advance 
The  glory  and  pomp  of  that  boundless  expanse. 

Far  away,  on  the  verge  of  that  beautiful  blue, 
Where  the  sun,  sinking  low,  disappeara  from  the  view. 
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There  are  clouds  sailing  round,  dressed  in  purple  and  gold. 
More  splendid  than  courts,  or  than  monarchs  (^old. 

And  again,  in  the  morning,  what  dazzling  array 
Heralds  on  in  his  brightness  the  sovereign  of  day. 
As  he  duly  goes  forth  on  his  mission  of  love, 
Shedding  down  light  and  heat  from  that  ocean  above. 

He  is  waAing  his  blessings  to  regions  unknown ; 
And  the  planets  are  sailing  with  joy  round  his  throne, 
All  illumined  and  warmed  by  a  splendor  so  bright, 
And  filling  their  sails  from  that  ocean  of  light 

And  at  midnight  what  star-ships  encircle  the  sky, 
Blazing  out  in  the  midst  of  the  blue  sea  on  high. 
With  their  glories  kept  burning  as  onward  they  bound 
O'er  the  deep  waves  that  cover  the  trackless  profound. 

There  the  Moon  calmly  saib  in  her  noiseless  career; 
And  the  Pleiades  seek  for  their  lost  one  so  dear ; 
And  Arcturus,  all  bright  with  his  canvas  of  fire. 
Rides  aloft  in  his  splendor  still  higher  and  higher. 

All  sublime  they  recede,  all  majestic  advance, 
A  legion  of  worlds  in  that  boundless  expanse, 
Sailing  backwards,  or  forwards;  like  ships,  as  they  go 
On  the  fathomless  depths  of  our  waters  below. 

There 's  an  ocean  above ;  there  's  a  Pilot  that  steers 
His  millions  of  orbs  in  their  intricate  spheres ; 
And  creation  is  teeming  with  worlds  that  are  new, 
Meant  to  sail  on  that  sea  of  immensity  too. 

A.  J    o. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  MAGAZINE. 

[I  send  you  some  lines  written  on  the  eve  of  a  family  an- 
niversary. Every  heart  has  its  own  anniversaries,  and  the 
lines  may  do  good  to  some  heart.] 

COMFORT. 

Time  does  not  heal  the  hurts  that  sorrow  makes. 
But  taught  through  sorrow,  as  time  runs  its  course, 
We  better  learn  where  balm  eternal  grows. 
Backward  we  look  on  our  appointed  way^ 
VOL.  XL.  86 
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The  compensations  of  our  lot  to  see 

With  eyes  anointed ;  on  loye-hallowed  graves 

Shines  clear  the  light  that  shows  our  friends  not  there. 

All  here  for  the  hereafter  us  prepares ; 

Chance,  change  prove  providence ;  death's  angel  face. 

Unmasked,  no  terror  shows ;  earth  looks  to  heaven. 

And  heaven  smiles  comfort  back  to  trustful  earth. 

Both  sure  that  truth  divine  will  never  fail. 

Peace  breathing  ever  from  Uis  lips  who  said, 

*'  I  go  away,  but  I  will  come  again."  t.  p.  k. 


DAILY  LIFE. 

[Continued.] 
II. 


The  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  makes  all  things  new, 
not  by  superseding,  but  by  revealing  within  them  life  so  won- 
derful that  the  change  is  like  a  new  creation.  The  power  of 
the  Lord  causes  the  dry  bones  to  live.  The  world  already 
knows  the  principles  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  they  are  evil  only 
when  wrongly  used.  They  are  the  inheritance  of  the  New 
Church.  But  to  those  who  accept  the  New  Dispensation, 
these  precepts  acquire  new  meaning.  The  outer  world  is  re- 
stored to  its  rightful  place,  and  becomes,  what  it  really  is,  the 
mere  form  which  contains  the  substance,  and  is  recognized  as 
existing  solely  for  the  inner  world.  This  is  the  solution  of  the 
inconsistencies  of  human  life,  and  renders  simple  the  problems 
of  grief  and  sin.  The  providence  of  the  Lord  regards  in  every 
thing  what  is  infinite  and  eternal ;  and  this  truth,  if  it  leads  us 
to  seek  sincerely  the  occasion  of  our  afflictions  in  the  needs  of 
our  spiritual  life,  will  certainly,  in  the  end,  bring  us  light  and 
peace. 

In  this  inner  world  we  find  the  causes  of  our  external  action, 
and  from  it  we  gain  knowledge  of  the  ends  which  we  propose  to 
ourselves  in  our  daily  life.  The  great  practical  addition  which 
the  New  Church  makes  to  the  maxims  of  daily  life,  is  in  the 
injunction  to  study  the  ends  and  purposes  of  our  living.  It  is 
the  character  of  these  ends  which  makes  the  wisdom  of  the 
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serpent,  in  our  natural  Vivos,  harmless  as  the  dove  or  renomous 
as  the  viper.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  watch  them,  lest  we 
may  be  making  ourselves  devils  instead  of  angels.  We  cannot 
see  too  clearly  the  true  spirit  which  fills  the  acts  of  daily  life, 
for  it  determines  our  present,  as  well  aa  our  future,  spiritual 
companionship.  Vast,  nnlimited  by  time  or  space,  the  world  of 
our  inner  life  seems  to  us  tenanted  by  ourselves  alone.  We 
travel  from  Egypt  through  the  desert  onward  toward  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  We  are  stung  by  the  fiery  serpents.  We  drink 
tliu  bitter  waters  of  Marah.  We  shudder  at  the  thunders  of 
Sinai.  We  think  no  one  else  knows  our  joys  or  griefs.  We 
seem  to  ourselves  friendless  and  alone.  Yet  that  solitude  is  only 
an  appearance.  We  have  no  se<;ret  chamber  where  we  can 
liide  ourselves.  The  skeleton  closet,  the  charnel-house  of  self- 
ishness where  shame  makes  us  shut  up  the  memories  of  ancient 
sin  and  the  phantoms  of  wicked  desire,  is  opened  by  many  keys 
we  little  think  of.  Angels  enter  there  to  pity  and  to  cleanse, 
and  devils  go  in  to  gain  entrance  through  it  into  our  heart  of 
hearts.  Least  of  all  are  we  ever  alone  in  that  secret  world 
where  we  appear  to  be  the  only  inhabitant,  and  which  is  wholly 
under  our  cimtrol.  We  may,  indeed,  choose  our  companions, 
and  no  evil  spirit  can  approach  us  there  against  our  will ;  but 
we  cannot  escape  from  some  companionship ;  and  that  we 
choose  for  ourselves  consciously  or  unawares.  It  is  a  revela- 
tion made  to  the  New  Church  that  every  one  is  attended  both 
by  evi!  spirits  and  by  angels ;  and  that  two  angels,  one  celestial 
and  the  other  spiritual,  are  specially  associated  with  every  hu- 
man being  as  guardian  angels,  who  never  voluntarily  abandon 
their  charge.  They  know  all  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  they 
always  cherish  the  good  and  try  to  avert  the  bad.  They  seek 
constantly  to  come  closer  to  the  heart,  and  to  open  it  to  heaven. 
But  it  is  always  in  our  power  to  drive  them  away.  We  may 
turn  from  their  pure  company  to  the  two  evil  spirits  who, 
though  themselves  ignorant  of  it,  are  also  closely  associated  with 
all  the  evil  life  in  us,  and  who,  under  the  restraint  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  their  own  ignorance,  all  assist  in  keeping  ns  sjiiritually 
free  and  making  our  regeneration  possible. 

In  the  world  of  inner  life,  then,  we  are  never  alone ;  and  it 
is  a  condition  of  our  existence  that  we  are  alwavs  associated 
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with  angels  or  evil  spirits.  Tlie  first  maxim,  therefore,  of  our 
daily  life  there  should  be,  to  keep  near  to  the  angels  and  flee 
from  evil  company.  As  the  New  Church  first  taught  men  that 
they  live  in  this  wonderibl  world,  so  it  teaches  them  the  laws 
which  govern  it,  and  how  to  live  safely  there  with  only  Jieaven 
around  them.  Herein  are  the  first  distinctive  maxims  of  New 
Church  daily  life. 

But  in  seeking  to  ascertain  the  real  ends  of  our  life,  we 
must  not  confound  self-examination  with  self-contemplation,  — 
mere  thinking  of  ourselves.  Swedenborg,  in  his  expressive 
phrase,  bids  us  *^  explore "  ourselves ;  but  the  purpose  of  this 
exploration  should  be  to  learn  the  real  character  of  our  life  and 
to  see  its  sins,  for  the  sake  of  repentance  and  reformation.  A 
man  cannot  examine  himself  too  closely,  and  never  understands 
himself  too  well.  But  he  will  not  advance  far  in  self-knowl- 
edge by  merely  thinking  about  himself.  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  self-examination  and  self-contemplation  that 
^here  is  between  being  good  and  ^^  feeling  good.*'  When  self 
occupies  the  field  of  vision,  its  own  importance  is  greatly 
magnified,  and  the  inevitable  distortion  of  surrounding  olgects 
destroys  the  truth  of  the  picture.  For  this  reason  few  diaries 
are  worth  any  thing,  either  to  the  writer  or  the  reader.  We 
must  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  self-examination  in  better  out- 
ward works,  done  with  all  the  might,  and  not  spend  our  time 
vainly  in  brooding  over  our  sins,  or  watching  over  and  pulling 
up  our  new  seed  of  life,  to  see  if  it  has  taken  root. 

Mrs.  Duch^,  in  a  beautiful  letter  to  Lady  Blois  about  a  recent 
sea-voyage,  says  that  she  found  sometimes  in  a  violent  storm, 
when  their  vessel  seemed  going  very  fast,  it  hardly  went  a  mile  ; 
and,  when  it  appeared  scarcely  to  move,  it  was  going  ten  miles 
an  hour.  She  then  adds  that  she  learnt  from  this  analogy  not 
to  be  anxious  whether  she  was  going  on  in  goodness  fast  or  slow ; 
^^  for,  when  we  are  most  warm  and  zealous,  and  think  we  are 
going  on  very  fast,  as  I  did  in  the  storm,  we  are  perhaps  going 
on  more  slowly ;  and,  when  going  on  innocently  in  the  duties 
and  pleasures  of  life,  enjoying  them  with  thankfulness  and  with- 
out reasonings  and  anxieties,  we  are  not  only  going  on  fastest, 
but  in  a  straight  course  toward  that  haven  of  rest  we  set  out 
in  pursuit  of."  ^     Indeed,  the  more  completely  we  put  ourselves 

1  N,  J,  Maff.y  vol.  80,  p.  99. 
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out  of  thought  during  our  working  life,  and  bend  all  energies 
to  cherishing  the  joys  and  welfare  of  others,  without  throwing 
the  log  to  measure  our  own  progress,  the  better  able  we  shall 
be  to  "  explore "  ourselves,  when  self-examination  before  the 
Lord,  in  its  full  thoroughness,  becomes  our  duty. 

Among  Swedenborg's  manuscripts  his  rules  of  daily  life  have 
been  preserved  to  us.  They  are  familiar,  but  they  cannot  be 
too  often  brought  before  us  : 

**  1.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  Word  of  God. 

'*  2.  To  submit  every  thing  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence. 

"  3.  To  observe  in  every  thing  a  propriety  of  behavior,  and  to  keep 
the  conscience  clear. 

^  4.  To  dJAcharore  with  fidelity  the  functions  of  my  employment, 
and  the  duties  of  my  office,  and  to  make  myself  in  all  things  useful  to 
aociety." 

The  order  in  which  Swedenborg  arranged  these  rules  is  full 
of  significance.  Who  else  would  have  made  it  the  first  duty 
of  daily  life  **  often  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  Word  of 
God  "  ?  Is  meditation  and  reading  the  Bible  of  more  conse- 
quence than  leading  an  honest,  true,  pure  life  ?  —  one  might 
ask.  Certainly  not.  Swedenborg  puts  that  rule  first,  because 
it  is  the  soul  of  such  a  life ;  because  the  first  effort  toward  a 
pure  life  in  this  world,  is  to  put  on  the  armor  of  God  in  the 
inner  world  ;  because,  if  we  make  it  our  constant  aim  in  daily 
life,  to  draw  near  to  the  Lord  and  receive  from  Him  power 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  so  that  grtod  angels  may  keep  near 
us,  good,  honest,  true,  pure  action  must  follow,  since  we  can- 
not serve  God  in  our  hearts,  and  Mammon  in  our  acts. 

When  Swedenborg  wrote  those  rules  of  life  is  not  known  ; 
but  they  are  worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  light  ever  to 
be  borne  before  us. 

The  first  aid,  then,  to  New  Church  daily  life,  is  found  in  the 
right  use  of  the  Word.  How  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  the 
means  by  which  heaven  and  the  Church  on  earth  are  united, 
and  how  they  are  a  lamp  to  our  feet,  we  are  clearly  taught. 
By  the  Word  we  may  be  associated  with  angels  and  conjoined 
to  the  Lord.  When  we  read  it  in  a  humble  spirit,  wishing  to 
receive  spiritual  food  which  may  be  this  day  our  daily  bread, 
the  angels  draw  near,  and,  perceiving  its  spiritual  meaning,  are 
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filled  with  delight.  Their  happiness  descends  into  our  hearts, 
and  becomes  in  us  peace.  Heaven  flows  in,  and  helps  us  to  gov- 
ern our  little  world  without,  from  that  little  heaven  within,  as 
the  Lord  governs  His  universe  from  His  own  great  heaven* 

And  so  far  as  we  receive  the  truth,  we  receive  power  to  con- 
trol evil  spirits.  We  do  not  easily  understand  the  power  of 
truth.  Evil  cannot  stand  before  it.  It  was  the  power  of  Divine 
tnith,  descending  into  human  life,  whereby  Jehovah  became  the 
Savior  of  men,  and  reduced  all  evil  spirits  to  order.  The  last 
judgment  was  performed  in  the  world  of  spirits,  in  great  part, 
as  we  know,  by  simple  instructions  in  the  ttnths  of  the  New 
Church  through  Swedenborg.  The  false  doctrines  whereby  the 
simple  good  had  been  misled  in  the  world  of  spirits,  and  which 
towered  visibly  before  their  eyes  like  mountains  and  cities,  were 
overthrown  by  the  mere  power  of  truth,  and  melted  away  like 
frost  in  the  sunlight.  Truth  has  a  like  power  in  our  daily  lives ; 
and  when  we  have  it  in  our  hearts,  it  is  a  stronghold  in  which 
angels  may  abide,  and  which  evil  spirits  cannot  overthrow. 

The  second  aid  is  found  in  the  judicious  use  of  the  books  of 
the  Church.  They  are  its  natural  basis.  Througli  them  the 
New  Church  descended  upon  earth.  By  their  use  alone  it  can 
grow  and  flourish.  They  alone  reveal  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
Word,  the  source  of  spiritual  light  to  the  entire  heavens.  Their 
existence  is  indissolubly  united  to  the  life,  their  use  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  development  of  the  Church,  whether  in  an  individual 
or  a  society.  The  character  of  the  use  which  an  individual  or  a 
society  makes  of  those  books,  is  a  measure  of  spiritual  life,  and 
certainly  of  spiritual  intelligence.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
can  become  an  intelligent  New  Churchman  without  much  con- 
stant and  thouc;htfuI  use  of  them. 

This  is  a  subject  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  of  us 
all,  and  there  are,  at  least,  three  modes  of  using  these  books  to 
advantage.  The  first  is  to  study  them  upon  particular  topics, 
—  the  reading  by  subjects,  to  obtain  the  light  and  teachings  of 
the  Church  upon  those  subjects.  The  second  is  to  learn  from 
them  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word,  which  they  alone  reveal. 
The  third  is  to  read  daily  in  course,  not  so  much  for  the  head 
as  for  the  heart,  and  to  bring  the  reader  into  a  New  Church 
state  of  feeling  that  he  may  preserve  it  in  his  daily  duties,  and 
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may  come  into  association  with  those  in  the  other  world  who 
love  and  think  of  the  same  truths. 

The  first  use  is  less  important  to  many  persons  than  the  last 
two.  The  intellectual  study  of  those  subjects  upon  which  such 
wondrous  light  is  cast,  is  necessarily  a  work  into  which  all  will 
not  eater  with  equal  strength  or  zeal.  It  requires  the  examin- 
ation of  indexes,  the  study  of  pages  here,  passages  there,  and 
lines  elsewhere.  It  is  a  very  important  use,  and  thoughtful 
men  will  so  employ  the  books,  more  or  less,  though  with  very 
varied  labor,  frequency,  and  range  of  investigation.  It  is  the 
way  to  gain  spiritual  intelligence,  to  understand  the  present 
nature  of  the  world's  philosophy  and  laws,  and  to  see  in  the 
march  of  history  the  progress  of  Divine  Providence.  But  im- 
portant as  this  use  is,  it  is  second  in  importance  to  the  other 
two. 

The  second  is  the  study  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word, 
by  learning  how  Swedenborg  has  explained  it.  In  addition  to 
the  **  Arcana  Coelestia,"  "  Apocalypse  Explained,''  and  "  Apoc- 
alypse Revealed,"  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  connected  ac- 
counts of  the  spiritual  sense  of  certain  parts  of  the  Word,  the 
writings  of  Clowes  on  the  Gospels,  —  in  which  he  collected  va- 
rious passages,  from  different  books  of  Swedenborg,  which  are 
explanatory  of  the  verses  in  order,  —  are  very  valuable.  But 
Monsieur  Le  Bois  des  Quay's  *' Index  G^n^ral"  10  a  book 
which  seems  to  be  second  in  value  to  none  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared as  collateral  to  Swedenborg.  It  contains,  under  the  num- 
ber of  the  verse,  a  citation  of  every  passage  in  Swedenborg 
where  that  verse  is  elucidated,  and  thus  enables  all  to  do  for 
the  entire  Word,  what  Clowes  did  partially  for  the  Gospels.  It 
puts  into  every  one's  power  now  a  systematic  study  of  the  spir- 
itual sense  of  the  Word,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  com- 
mended. This  study  of  the  spiritual  sense  is  not  merely  one 
mode  of  reading  in  subjects.  It  aims  at  learning  the  connected 
beauty  of  the  Word  as  it  is  in  heaven,  —  of  that  senscfrom  which 
all  truth  is  derived,  which  it  is  the  life  of  the  Church  to  possess, 
and  which  makes  the  words  of  the  Lord  spirit  and  life.  The 
essential  books  of  Swedenborg,  if  we  may  make  tlie  distinction, 
are  those  which  explain  the  spiritual  sense ;  and  when  his  other 
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writings  are  made  to  perfect  that  explanation,  thej  are  perform- 
ing for  us  their  highest  intellectual  use. 

£•    Ha    A» 
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We  now  come  to  the  second,  and  by  far  most  important  chai^ge, 
which  Mr.  White  has  advanced  against  Swedenborg ;  namely,  a  loose 
morality  as  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 

Aware  that  it  is  at  this  point  that  malice,  in  its  deadliest  assault,  may 
most  deftly  avail  itself  of  public  ignorance,  we  propose  to  meet  the 
matter,  though  briefly,  upon  the  broadest  ground,  and  show  the  veriest 
worshipper  of  phenomena  that  the  teaching  of  the  New  Church  oon- 
ceming  that  relation,  can  have  no  other  origin  save  through  the  angelic 
wisdom  from  the  Divine. 

We  ask  Mr.  White,  or  any  other  perverter  of  the  text  of  Sweden- 
borg, to  point  out,  in  all  he  has  written,  a  single  sentence  that  permits, 
justifies,  excuses,  or  in  any  degree  tends  to  palliate,  in  a  spiritual 
man  —  one  in  whom  the  work  of  regeneration  has  been  commenced  — 
a  thought  or  desire  which  chastity  itself  could  condemn,  or  even  ques- 
tion. We  aver  that  not  a  syllable  that  permits,  justifies,  excuses,  or 
in  any  degree  tends  to  palliate,  in  a  spiritual  man,  any  act,  desire,  or 
thought,  which  might  tend  to  alienate  or  withdraw  his  affection  from 
his  wife,  or  the  affection  of  his  wife  from  him,  can  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  spirit  and 
tenor  of  his  teachings  clearly  show,  that  the  slightest  deviaticm  in 
thought,  desire,  or  act,  from  the  strictest  chastity,  is  not  only  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  spiritual  man,  but  is  fraught  with 
the  most  fearful  consequences  to  his  soul. 

It  is  true  that  Swedenborg  has  written  a  volume  in  two  parts,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  entitled,  "  The  Delights  of  Wisdom  concerning 
Conjugial  Love ; "  and  the  second  part  is  entitled,  ^  The  Pleasures  of 
Insanity  concerning  Scortatory  Love."  He  had,  before  that,  written 
a  certain  other  book,  also  in  two  parts,  the  first  part  of  which  was  en- 
titled, *'  Heaven  and  its  Wonders ; "  and  the  second  part  of  which  was 
entitled,  ^  Hell,  from  Things  Seen  and  Heard."    Now  whoever  shall 
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maintain  that  because  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  the  latter  work,  he 
must  be  understood  to  invite  the  human  race  to  enter  the  world  of  the 
lost  as  their  eternal  abode,  may  with  equal  propriety  maintain  that 
because  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  the  former  work,  he  must  be  un- 
derstood to  invite  the  human  race  to  participate  in  the  ''  insane  pleas- 
ures "  therein  described. 

It  may  not  be  easy  for  those  who  regard  the  state  of  the  lost  as 
abandoned  to  the  fire  of  the  Divine  wrath,  to  see  in  Grod  a  merciful 
Father,  who  is  as  mindful  to  the  condition  of  the  lost  as  to  that  of  the 
saved,  and  whose  providence  is  as  intent  to  elevate,  as  to  their  eternal 
oondition,  those  he  sees  will  never  become  regenerated,  as  those  who 
are  farthest  advanced  in  regeneration.  Whatever  tends  to  save  a  soul 
that  is  to  fail  of  heaven,  from  sinking  lower  in  hell  than  he  would 
otherwise  sink,  is  a  ^  grace  "  not  less  *^  saving  "  than  that  which  would 
elevate  still  higher  one  who  is  forever  to  enjoy  the  felicities  of  heaven. 

However  much  besmeared  with  earthly  filth  the  soul  may  be,  if  still 
its  ruling  love  be  good,  (and  ^  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is, 
God,'*)  he  will  eventually  attain  to  some  state  in  heaven.  This  vital 
spark  of  good  may  be  lost  forever  in  some  sinful  indulgence,  when  it 
might  have  survived  an  indulgence  only  less  sinful. 

It  is  to  these  two  classes  that  Swedenborg  speaks  in  that  part  pf  his 
work  which  treats  of  '*  The  Pleasures  of  Insanity  concerning  Scorta- 
tory  Love."  He  who  deliberately  rejects  a  greater  evil  for  a  lesser 
one,  solely  from  regard  to  good,  has  taken  one  step  toward  heaven : 
**  verily,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward,"  even  though  he  should  fail  of 
attaining  heaven. 

It  is  not  what  a  roan  does,  but  the  effect  of  what  he  does  in  the  for- 
mation of  his  spiritual  state,  that  goes  with  him  beyond  this  life.  In 
some  states  or  mental  conditions  he  may  commit  an  act  with  impunity, 
compared  with  the  effect  of  the  same  act  upon  himself  in  a  different 
state  or  mental  oondition.  So  also  different  acts  vary  in  their  effects, 
according  as  they  tend  more  or  less  to  depress  the  oondition,  or  retard 
the  spiritual  elevation  of  man.  Swedenborg  has  dealt  with  this  truth 
in  that  application  of  it  where  man  is  most  exposed  to  spiritual  harm, 
and  has  given  its  different  grades  of  enormity,  as  it  were,  in  the  hope 
to  "  save  some ; "  and  for  this  Mr.  White  makes  to  his  memory  the 
following  return :  — 

'*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Swedenboi^'s  own  habits  betrayed  him  into  this 
apology  for  fornication." 

Such  language  admits  of  no  cotnmentary.  There  is  no  denunciation 
so  dreadful  as  that  which  it  deals  upon  itself. 
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'*  Alas,  lost  mortal  I  —  how  fares  it  with  thee  ?  " 

As  if  to  prepare  for  this  climax,  Mr.  White  has  carefully  garnered 
up  the  gossip  of  a  gossipping  age,  —  for  the  daily  press  had  not  then 
monopolized,  yet  chastened,  the  inter-communication  of  private  as 
well  as  public  rumor,  —  and  spread  it  out  upon  the  pages  of  his  ample 
volumes.     We  quote  every  syllable  of  it. 

The  first  is  the  conversation  with  General  Tuxen  at  EUinore.  Gen- 
eral Tuxen  ventured  to  ask  him,  ''Whether  in  his  youth  he  could 
keep  free  from  temptations  with  regard  to  the  sex?"  He  replied, 
**Not  altogether:  in  my  youth  I  had  a  mislress  in  Italy."  This  de- 
licious morsel,  given  in  full  in  his  first  volume,  Mr.  White  is  careful  to 
repeat  in  his  second. 

The  next  proof  upon  the  subject  is  the  statement  of  Robi^ahm. 
This  is  the  quotation :  ''  It  is  well  known  that  Swedenborg  in  his 
youth  had  a  mtstres<<y  whom  he  lefl  because  she  was  false  to  him. 
Besides  this,  there  cannot  be  found  in  his  life  any  trace  of  disorderly 
love."  This  passage,  like  the  former  one,  —  as  if  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  —  is  repeated  on  another  page  of  the  same  volume.  These  are 
the  only  statements  which  Mr.  White  attempts  to  dignify  into  evi- 
dence, to  justify  the  fears  which  he  professes  to  entertain  for  the 
"habits"  of  Swedenborg. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  subject  this  evidence  to  the  test  of  a 
second  reading.  "  In  my  youth  I  had  a  mistress  in  Italy."  Well,  if 
he  hcui,  he  never  saw  her ;  for  he  was  never  in  Italy  until  he  was  jiJ/ty- 
two.  But  what  are  the  chances  —  upon  a  fair  calculation  —  of  a  mis- 
understanding, on  the  part  of  Tuxen,  of  the  words  used  by  Swedenborg? 
What  man,  accustomed  to  write  down  the  statements  as  they  fall  from 
the. lips  of  witnesses,  will  undertake  to  say,  in  any  case,  that  he  is  sure 
he  has,  in  every  word,  taken  the  statement  coiTectly  ?  Why  is  it  the 
universal  practice  to  read  over  the  statement,  as  it  is  written  down,  to 
the  witness,  before  he  is  asked  to  subscribe  his  name  to  it  ?  What 
man  of  experience  will  deny  that  when  testimony  is  so  read  over,  it  is 
almost  invariably  the  case,  that  more  or  less  of  the  statements  require 
to  be  corrected,  by  reason  of  the  witness  having  been  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ?  When  did  General  Tuxen  write  down  this  conversation  ? 
It  was  quite  a  lengthy  one.  How  many  years  after  it  took  place  ? 
Mr.  White  seems  to  be  unable  to  tell  us.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  a  language  not  the  vernacular  of  either 
party  to  it  (Tuxen  was  a  Dane). 

But  the  statement,  on  its  face,  is  untrue ;  for  Swedenborg  was  not 
in  Italy  in  his  youth.     But  assuming  the,  statement  of  Robsahm  — 
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that  at  Stockholm  in  his  youth  he  kept  a  mistress  —  to  be  true,  his 
reply  to  Tuxen  would  have  been  at  best  a  suppresno  veri^  if  not  a 
downright  falsehood.  The  question  was,  ^Whether  in  his  youih^* 
&c. :  the  reply,  "  When  in  Italy  "  (at  the  age  of  fifty-two),  "  I  kept  a 
mistress,"  is  pregnant  with  a  direct  negative  to  the  question.  It  was 
equivalent  to  saying,  "  No,  not  in  my  youth,"  &c. 

He  had  just  said  to  Tuxen,  '<  Ask  whatever  you  please,  and  I  wM 
answer  with  the  truth."  Such  an  answer  as  Tuxen  puts  into  bis 
mouth  would  belie  the  promise,  or  at  least  be  a  most  cowardly  evasion 
of  it.  Sui*ely,  no  one  with  the  least  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  Swedenborg,  —  not  even  Mr.  White  himself,  —  will  suggest  the 
possibility  of  such  an  alternative.  If  the  statement  of  Robsahm 
touching  his  youth  had  been  true  —  since  he  had  invited  the  question 
of  Tuxen  —  he  was  bound,  on  pain  of  deception  and  falsehood,  to  con- 
fess the  fact.  To  omit  to  confess  it  was  to  deny  it.  In  this  omission, 
then,  we  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a  flat  denial  of  the  truth  of  Rob- 
sahm's  statement  from  the  lips  of  Swedenborg  himself,  and  this,  too, 
if  we  credit  the  statement  of  Tuxen,  when  he  sought  rather  to  utter 
than  suppress  the  worst  that  he  knew  of  himself  upon  this  subject. 
Stronger  proof  that  the  statement  of  Robsahm  is  in  poitit  of  fact  untrue 
cannot  well  be  imagined. 

Now  if  we  glance  again  at  the  statement  of  Tuxen,  we  shall  find  it 
not  less  ernbuira^sed  by  the  statement  of  Robsahm  than  is  that  of  Rob- 
sahm by  the  statement  of  Tuxen. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  the  statement  of  Robsahm  to  be  true, 
namely,  that  ^*  Swedenbor;^  had  a  mistress  in  hit  youths  .  .  .  j%- 
side  this  there  cannot  be  found  in  his  life  any  trace  of  disorderly  love," 
—  (and  Mr.  White  admits  that  Robsahm  refers  to  his  life  in  Stock- 
holcn,  and  not  in  Italy,'*)  —  what  becomes  of  the  statement  of  Tuxen, 
that  he  had  a  mistress  in  Italy  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  ?  Again,  as- 
siimin<;  Robsnhm's  statement  to  be  false,  and  that  it  is  not  true  that  he 
kept  a  mistrefis  in  his  youth,  what  then  becomes  of  Tuxen*s  statement 
of  his  life  in  Italy  ?  When  a  man  has  attained  to  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
and  his  latter  days  begin  to  go  down  the  vale  of  years,  does  he  coiit- 
rnence  upon  a  course  of  life  like  that  ?  Every  man  knows  that  such  a 
thing  is  so  improbable  as  to  be  almost  an  impossibility. 

In  the  statement  he  in  fact  made  to  Tuxen,  whatever  that  statement 
may  have  been,  he  no  doubt  refers  to  his  love  afiair  with  the  daughter 
of  Polhem.  Suppose  Tuxen  had  followed  Swedenborg's  reply  to  his 
question  with  the  further  question,  ^<  To  what  do  you  refer  ?  "  Would 
the  answer,  ''I  refer  to  an  affair  I  had  in  my  youth  witli  the  daugh- 
ter of  Polhem,"  have  been  other  than  most  natural?    In  any  view. 
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was  he  not  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  answer  sach  a  question,  be- 
fore any  unfavorable  inference  could  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  an- 
swer which  Tuxen  understood  him  to  give  to  his  question  ?  Does  the 
open  frankness  with  which  he  had  invited  Tuxen  to  interrogate  him 
upon  the  subject  indicate  that  he  had  any  thing  unfavorable  to  say  of 
himself?  Surely,  if  he  had  any  thing  concerning  himself  which  he 
^Rriied  to  communicate  to  the  world  upon  this  subject,  he  could  have 
found  ample  space  for  its  safe  transmission  in  some  of  his  numerous 
volumes,  without  intrusting  it  to  the  uncertain  medium  of  the  under- 
standing and  memory  of  a  man,  of  whose  disposition  and  yemcity  he 
knew  at  best  but  little.  Certain  it  is,  that  upon  no  fair  principle  of 
construction  can  any  meaning  unfavorable  to  Swedenborg  be  attached 
to  that  answer,  until  it  be  shown  that  the  word  used  by  him  (in  what- 
ever language  it  may  have  been  uttered),  which  Mr.  White  translates 
^mistress,"  will  bear  no  more  unfavorable  meaning  than  that  which 
we  now  attach  to  that  word. 

Again,  as  to  the  statement  of  Robsahm  ;  let  us  for  a  moment  call 
this  witness  upon  the  stand  for  cross-examination.  Let  him  be  asked, 
'*  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  concerning  the  subject  of  which 
you  speak  ?  "  Does  any  one  doubt  that  he  must  answer  this  question 
in  the  negative  ?  Can  any  one  imagine  that  upon  this  subject  he  had 
any  knowledge,  save  what  passed  from  lip  to  lip  among  the  gossips  of 
the  time  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that  there  was  a  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman of  Swedenborg*s  rank  in  Europe  at  that  time,  toward  whom  the 
gossips  were  any  more  charitable  ?  Robsahm  himself —  however  rep- 
utable, or  even  truthful,  he  may  have  been  touching  matters  within 
his  own  knowledge  —  can  scarcely  escape  being  ranked  among  this 
same  class  of  worthies.  He  was  much  younger  than  Swedenborg, 
and  knew  him  but  slightly  until  he  was  far  advanced  in  years.  Afier 
his  death  he  published  a  book  of  anecdotes  of  him,  the  English  versions 
of  which,  Mr.  White  tells  us,  are  usually  more  or  less  garbled.  A 
man  who  assumes  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  publishing  a  book  of 
anecdotes  is  not  apt  to  scrutinize  their  truth  too  closely.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  that  class  of  anecdotes  which  may  be  termed  '^sensa- 
tional.'' 

Even  at  this  day,  there  cannot  probably  be  found  a  distinguished 
public  man  in  Europe,  of  whom  similar  things  are  not  whispered  in 
some  of  the  many  circles  in  which  he  may  be  more  or  less  known. 
And  he  who,  a  hundred  years  after,  when  refutation  is  usually  impos- 
sible, shall  gather  up  such  mere  tattle,  and  publish  it  for  truth  in  a 
printed  volume,  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  no  matter  from  what 
motive,  whether  it  be  to  feed  the  vulgar  appetite  for  scandal,  and  thus 
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effect  a  sale  for  his  book,  or  from  his  own  private  malice,  —  no  matter 
bj  what  awakened,  or  against  whom  it  may  be  aimed,  —  will  stand 
forth  before  the  world  so  much  a  sinner  against  human  nature  itself,  as 
to  draw  down  upon  his  head  the  everlasting  execrations  of  all  good 
men. 

But  we  have  again  been  led  into  a  digression.  We  took  up  our 
pen  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  rather  than  the  character  of  Swedenlx^p 
The  rejecters  of  his  teachings  could  well  forgive  us,  were  we  to  say 
that  we  see  no  more  necessity  of  vindicating  the  character  of  Sweden- 
borg,  preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  his  doctrines,  than  for  vindi- 
cating the  character  of  King  David,  preparatory  to  accepting  the  truths 
taught  in  the  Book  of  the  Psalms. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  reception  of  his  doctrines,  we  are  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  youth  of  Swedenborg,  either  at  Stockholm,  where  he 
was,  or  in  Italy,  where,  in  his  youth,  he  never  was.  He  lived  in  an 
age  in  which  the  ^  keeping  of  a  mistress  "  was,  among  men  of  his  rank, 
almost  universal.  He  was,  up  to  and  past  the  age  of  fifly-two,  a  mere 
man  of  science  and  the  world.  Is  it  material  to  the  truth  of  his 
teachings,  to  inquire  what  were  his  habits  and  conduct  —  his  moral 
character  —  prior  to  his  becoming  a  religious  man  ?  Our  Lord  did 
not  so  teach  when  he  spoke  to  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  come  with 
spices  to  the  sepulchre. 

But  if  there  be  any  among  the  disciples  of  Swedenborg,  who,  upon 
this  point,  differ  from  us,  we  congratulate  them  upon  the  beneficence 
of  that  providence  which  permitted  this  assault  by  Mr.  White.  He 
has  arrayed  the  proofs,  and  made  the  most  of  them,  to  damage  the 
character  of  Swedenborg.  Before  we  examined  them,  we  confess  that, 
had  we  been  asked  for  our  judgment  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  we 
should  at  once  have  presumed  that  what  was  almost  universal  of  the 
young  men  of  his  rank  and  time  was  true  of  Swedenborg.  We  should 
have  seen  nothing  in  his  case  that  would  suggest  him  as  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  But  now  that  we  have  the  evidence, — all  there  is  upon 
the  subject,  —  we  assert  confidently  that  it  furnishes  the  most  satis- 
actory  proof  that,  even  in  his  youth,  he  was  free  from  a  vice  so  uni- 
verssal  as  not  then  to  have  been  regarded  a  vice  at  all. 

The  great  doctrine  that  underlies  the  whole  teaching  of  Swedenborg 
concerning  ^^  The  Insane  Pleasures  of  Scortatory  Love,"  is  vital,  — 
indispensable  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  race  on  earth ;  and 
its  importance  is  immeasurably  enhanced,  when  we  consider  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  eternal  condition  of  man.  The  world  are  slow  to  accept 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Divine  Father  loves  all  his  children  alike ;  and 
that  the  difference  in  their  condition  arises  solely  from  the  fact,  that 
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one  receives  that  love  more  fullj,  or  rejects  it  with  less  detenninaticin, 
than  another ;  and  that  this  love  follows  the  human  being  alike  in  hell 
or  heaven  to  eternity.  There  is  a  ^  sin  unto  death/'  and  there  is  a 
**  sin  not  unto  death : "  hence  some  sins  are  more  fatal  in  their  effects 
upon  the  character,  and  so  upon  the  condition  and  happiness  of  man, 
h^h  here  and  hereafter,  than  other  sins.  Charity,  therefore,  demands 
4BU  that  when  we  can  save  him  from  a  gi*eater  evil  by  pointing  out  a 
lesser,  we  are  bound  to  do  so,  as  the  highest  good  he  is  at  the  moment 
in  a  condition  to  receive.  If  any  man  can  reconcile  a  denial  of  this 
doctrine  with  the  fact  that  "  God  is  Love,"  with  that  whole  array  of 
attributes  which,  on  pain  of  blasphemy,  no  man  will  deny  to  the  Divine 
character,  such  a  man  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  appeared  upon 
the  theatre  of  human  action.  The  world  have  too  long,  and  perhaps 
too  patiently,  groaned  under  the  effects  of  an  opposite  theology.  We 
have  so  long  seen  the  Christian  world  eager  to  gather  the  repentant 
into  their  respective  folds,  as  if  each  were  the  only  fold  of  the  Great 
Shepherd,  leaving  those  that  remained  without  to  that  than  which 
nothing  can  be  wor^e,  that  the  voice  that  now  bids  u.s  help  the  hell- 
bound  to  a  better  condition  in  hell,  comes  upon  us  with  a  bewildering 
accent. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  subject  before  us ; 
and  considering  it  only  on  the  natural  plane  —  only  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  social  relations  of  man  —  what  an  appalling  amount  of  deoep- 
tion,  cheating,  lying,  intrigue,  cunning,  and  false  pretenses  it  woui^l 
have  the  effect  to  render  unnecessary !  But  would  there  then  be  more 
of  the  vice  which  would  be  thus  tolerated  ?  No  man  of  the  world  — 
no  man  who  truly  knows  what  society  really  is — will  answer.  Yes. 
And  if  thereby  candor,  truth,  frank  aind  fair  dealing  were  to  take  the 
place  of  falsehood,  deception,  intrigue,  jind  Ue>',  by  which  men  now  at- 
tempt to  conceal  what  they  cannot  hide, —  to  film  over  what  really  and 
truly  lies  beneath, —  how  would  the  human  character  be  exalted,  dig- 
nified, and  brought  up,  where  the  Divine  light  of  truth  might  work  the 
regeneration  and  final  salvation  of  man.  There  is  no  teaching  more 
dreadful  in  its  effects  than  that  which  teaches  tliat  to  fail  of  heaven  is 
the  worst  that  can  happen  to  man. 

But  the  subject  is  too  important  for  the  limit  to  which  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves.  To  him  who  in  the  simple  love  of  good  and  truth 
would  know  more  of  it,  we  commend  the  perusal  and  reperusal  of  the 
work  we  are  considering.  Read  it  in  this  spirit,  and  it  will  be  its  own 
expositor.  Bead  it  with  a  pure  heart,  and  it  shall  renew  your  faith, 
and  refine  and  purify  your  life. 

There  are  other  subjects  in  the  volume  Lcforo  us  with  which  we  feel 
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disposed  to  deal.  We  only  doubt  if  the  better  commentary  will  not  be 
to  leave  the  reader  of  those  volumes  to  draw  his  own  contrast  between 
the  writer  and  the  man  of  whom  he  writes.  He  will  see  a  modem 
spiritist  struggling  to  di*ag  a  giant  down  to  a  level  with  the  mediums 
who  teach  him  his  theology  by  rapping  at  the  wainscot  and  upturning 
the  table.  He  will  see  one  who  has  been  driven  by  this  direful  influ^M 
from  the  communion  to  which  he  once  vowed  allegiance  to  the  n^BP 
of  those  who  ^  hold  the  nursery  tales  in  derision,"  in  the  exhibition  of 

**aU  the  false  and  fatal  seal 

The  conrert  of  rerenge  can  feel.*' 

This  man  is  afflicted  by  the  verboseness  of  the  style  of  his  author, 
and  his  repetitions  of  the  same  sentiment !  If  Mr.  White  rejects  — 
and  we  so  understood  him  —  the  doctrine  of  the  internal  sense  of  the 
Word,  we  may  venture  to  suggest  to  him  a  comparison  between  the 
repetitions  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  those  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg.  Or,  taking  an  opposite  ground,  we  might 
challenge  him  to  put  his  finger  upon  a  ^  repetition,*'  which  the  careful 
and  earnest  reader  would  not,  in  order  to  obtain  the  perfect  meaning 
of  what  the  author  is  saying,  be  compelled  to  receive,  either  mentally,  or 
by  turning  to  it  upon  the  page  upon  which  it  is  written,  and  even  then 
fail  to  obtain  its  honest  meaning,  by  reason  of  the  nice  distinctions  be- 
tween the  very  passages  which  Mr.  White  calls  "repetitions."  We 
regard  these  "  repetitions "  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  his  style. 
To  one  who  is  tired  of  his  pages,  —  who  would  hurry  over  them  only 
to  know  what  they  contain,  —  with  no  thirst  for  truth  or  hunger  for 
good,  there  are  no  doubt  repetitions.     But  to  him  to  whom  is  given 


"grace 


To  readf  to  hear,  to  fear,  to  pray, 

To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way,*'  — 

not  a  sentence,  not  a  word,  can  be  spared  from  the  text  of  Sweden- 
borg.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  universal  testimony  of  all  who 
truly  receive  the  heavenly  doctrines. 

From  objections  like  these  Mr.  White  descends  to  cavils  of  less  and 
less  importance,  until  hiAjiings  seem  to  be  those  of  a  man  intoxicated 
with  spite, —  drunk  with  wormwood.  Spiritism  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted upon  him  its  most  debasing  influence.  Superior  to  his  present 
condition  he  must  sometime  have  been,  or  he  could  never  have  pro- 
duced some  portions  of  his  work.  On  any  other  hypothesis  we  should 
be  compelled  to  deny  to  him  the  authorship  of  some  of  its  chapters,  — 
chapters  of  real  excellence,  and  which  bear  the  marks  of  genuineness, 
though  not  of  recent  composition.  His  attack  upon  those  who  were 
bis  former  associates  in  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg, 
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bean  unmistakable  marks  of  a  much  more  recent  date.  This  diapter 
calls  fbr  no  commentary  from  us.  It  contains  intrinsic  evidence  of 
what,  with  all  candid  readers,  will  be  sufficient  to  antidote  its  poison. 
We.feel  disposed  to  bid  adieu  to  his  books,  bj  quoting  the  words  with 
which  Mr.  White  —  as  if  he  would  throw  down  the  thirty  pieces  of 
jj^er  —  takes  leave  of  his  readers.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

^IRduch  more  I  might  say,  and  would  like  to  say ;  but  in  all  these  pagei 
I  have  surely  said  enough  !  My  end  will  be  gained,  if  I  induce  even  a  few 
to  leap  the  barriers  of  prejudice  which  environ  Swedenborg,  and  break 
through  the  thicket  of  \\\a  own  verbiage,  and  so  reach  his  most  precious  and 
invigorating  wisdom.  Sure  I  am,  that  he  who  does  so  will  say,  as  Sheba  said 
to  Solomon,  *  It  was  a  true  report  of  thy  acts  and  thy  wisdom.  Howbeit,  I 
believed  not  the  words,  until  I  came,  and  mine  eyes  had  seen  it ;  and,  be- 
hold, the  half  was  not  told  me.'  One  by  one  the  lights  of  the  last  century 
grow  dim  and  disappear,  but  time  only  adds  to  the  power  and  clear  shining 
of  my  author*s  flame.  He  testifies  of  this  light  that  it  is  the  New  Jerasalem 
as  to  doctrine,  yea,  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  Christ,  —  the  Thith.  It 
is  an  awful  claim;  yet  the  more  I  study  his  writings,  and  learn  to  disregard 
their  extraneous  encumbrances,  the  more  credible  does  the  claim  become." 
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Installation  of  Rev.  James  Reed  as  Pastob  of  the  Bos- 
TON  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  —  Rev.  James  Reed  was 
inducted  into  the  office  of  Pastor  of  the  Society  of  the  New  Church  in 
Boston,  on  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  January  5th.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Worcester,  who  had  been  the  first  and  only  Pastor  of  the  Society, 
having  held  that  office  nearly  fifty  years  previous  to  his  resignation, 
officiated  on  the  occasion.  The  discourse  and  installation  services  were, 
in  the  highest  degree,  interesting  and  impressive.  Mr.  Reed  was  at- 
tended during  the  ceremony  by  six  members  of  the  Church,  to  rep- 
resent the  Church  and  the  Society, — Mr.  Sampson  Reed,  Mr.  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  and  Mr.  £.  W.  Cutler  standing  on  one  side,  and  Mr,  J.  M. 
Marsh,  Mr.  J.  G.  Davis,  and  Mr.  George  Howe  on  the  other.  The 
church  was  very  full,  the  number  being  estimated  at  from  700  to  800. 
It  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  music  was  excellent. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper  was  adminis- 
tered to  352  communicants ;  Mr.  VVorce:^ter  conmiencing  the  service 
and  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  prayer,  after  which  Mr.  Reed  broke 
the  bread  and  gave  it  to  the  assistants,  and  also  gave  the  cup  —  Mr. 
Worcester  closing  the  service  with  the  benediction. 

Previous  to  the  supper,  Mr.  Reed  officiated  at  the  reception  into  the 
Society  of  sixteen  new  members. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

subject,  perhaps,  next  to  religion,  has  elicited  more  atten- 
1  the  world,  than  that  which  is  understood  bj  the  general 
lation  of  patriotism.  The  relation  we  bear  to  our  country 
y  subordinate  to  the  higher  relation  in  which  we  stand 
ds  God ;  and  he  who  is  properly  impressed  with  the  duties 
3sponsibilities  lie  owes  to  the  one,  will  hardly  fail  in  evinc- 
corresponding  degree  of  devotion  to  the  other.  And  yet 
perience  teaches  us  that  the  essential  principles  of  patriot- 
re  but  little  understood  in  the  world,  or  at  least  are  but 
fectly  regarded  by  those  who  make  the  greatest  pretensions 
ing  governed  by  them.  Caesar,  while  fearlessly  arrogat- 
>  himself  an  absolute  control  over  the  destinies  of  Rome, 
larles  the  Twelfth,  while  madly  pushing  his  conquests  for 
)le  purpose  of  gratifying  his  revenge  or  ambition,  —  and 
leon  himself,  who  made  a  profession  of  exalting  the  civil 
ations  of  his  country,  while  employed  in  rendering  the 
y  of  all  Europe  subservient  to  his  own  personal  aggran- 
lent,  —  in  all  probability  thought  they  were  as  patriotic  in 
feelings  and  purposes  as  were  Hampden  and  Washington 
:  less  imposing,  but  more  truly  humanizing  and  reforming 
nstances.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  patriotism  of  men 
1  the  world  has  blindly  distinguished  with  the  title  of  great ; 
o  we  ordinarily  discover  a  purer  or  more  benevolent  feeling 

)se  who  are  appointed  to  stations  of  less  dignity  and  impor- 
.  XL.  86 
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tance  in  society.  If  these  last  do  not,  in  the  same  degree,  betray 
the  true  happiness  of  their  fellow-men,  they  at  least  disturb  and 
impair  it.  If  they  do  not  by  their  swords  make  their  country  a 
slaughter-house,  by  their  management  and  intrigue  they  convert 
it  into  an  arena  of  strife  and  contention.  They  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  parties  and  factions ;  and  the  love  and  attachment 
they  bear  to  these,  they  attempt  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism. They  are  acquainted  with  no  higher  or  purer  public 
feeling  than  that  which  is  identified  with  their  own  thirst  of 
greed  or  power.  They  love  their  country  no  further  than  they 
love  their  party ;  and  yet  they  are  more  busy  in  making  a  noisy 
display  of  this  selfish  attachment,  than  other  men  are  in  exer- 
cising a  calm  and  rational  concern  for  the  true  interests  of  the 
nation,  in  which  they  are  willing  all  should  be  equal  partakers. 
There  is  a  pervading  and  sublime  significancy  in  the  word 
patriotism,  which  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  even  carefid 
observers  do  not  fully  realize.  We  do  not  always  attach  to  it  an 
abstract  meaning ;  and  when  we  talk  of  the  love  of  our  country, 
our  minds  are  occupied  with  a  material  idea,  rather  than  with 
the  contemplation  of  the  principles  and  regulations  by  which 
every  country  must  be  governed.  We  are  accustomed  to  say, 
the  heart  is  cold  and  dead  which  cannot  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
"  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land."  But  the  outward  soil 
which  gives  shelter  and  residence  to  a  people  is  not  necessarily 
a  desideratum  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  physical  resources 
of  a  country  are  by  no  means  its  greatest  blessing.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  indeed  but  that  the  external  advantages  of  a  whole 
people,  like  the  external  surroundings  of  a  single  individual,  are 
of  much  importance  in  making  up  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
A  genial  climate,  an  extended  and  fruitful  domain,  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  mineral  wealth,  are  advantages  and  ben- 
efits for  which  we  cannot  feel  too  thankful.  They  are  quite  as 
necessary  to  the  promotion  of  our  national  welfare  as  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  body  is  to  the  promotion  of  personal  prosperity. 
But  it  was  not  designed  that  nations,  any  more  than  individuals, 
should  live  on  bread  alone.  These  external  blessings,  properly 
speaking,  do  not  constitute  our  country,  any  more  than  the  for- 
tune and  wealth  of  a  single  person  constitute  his  internal  life 
and  character.     In  order  to  love  our  cormtry  properly,  we  must 
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love  its  people  ;  we  must  love  its  institutions ;  we  must  love  its 
internal  character,  and  we  must  seek  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power,  to  elevate  its  moral  and  civil  standing  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  These  views,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  but  little 
compatible  with  that  pseudo-patriotism  of  modem  times,  which 
still  continues  to  be  the  reproach  and  disgrace  of  even  Christian 
countries.  But  we  do  not  despair  of  soon  realizing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  better  and  less  selfish  spirit.  Already  a  remarkable 
change  has  come  over  the  political  organizations  of  society,  and 
in  that  change  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  diffusion  of 
a  more  patriotic  feeling.  The  descending  new  era  is  casting  a 
shadow  of  more  desirable  things  before  it.  The  philosophy  of 
the  New  Church,  as  it  is  slowly  but  surely  making  all  things 
new,  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  dissipate  the  false  reasoning 
of  even  political  sophistry.  As  we  have  intimated  above,  just 
in  proportion  as  men  become  more  clearly  convinced  of  the 
homage  and  obedience  they  owe  to  God,  will  they  become  more 
thoroughly  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  love  and  duty  they  owe 
to  their  country. 

There  is  a  passage  on  this  subject  in  the  "  True  Christian 
Religion,"  (No.  414),  full  of  meaning,  and  which  we  will  here 
take  the  liberty  of  transcribing : 

"  The  reason,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  why  a  man's  country  is  bis 
neighbor  more  than  a  single  society,  is  because  it  consists  of  several, 
societies ;  so  that  the  love  he  bears  towards  it  is  of  a  more  extensive 
and  superior  kind.  Moreover,  to  love  one's  country  is  to  love  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Every  man's  country  stands  in  the  relationship  of  neigh- 
bor from  its  resemblance  to  a  parent ;  for  the  country  which  gave  him 
birth  is  ever  giving  him  support  also,  and  affording  him  security  from, 
injuries.  Men  are  bound,  from  a  principle  of  love,  to  do  good  to  their 
country  according  to  its  wants ;  some  of  which  are  natural,  and  some 
spiritual.  Natural  wants  regard  civil  life  and  order,  and  spiritual 
wants  regard  spiritual  life  and  order.  That  every  man  is  bound  to 
love  his  country,  not  as  he  loves  himself,  but  in  preference  to  himself^, 
is  a  law  inscribed  on  the  human  heart ;  whence  the  universal  saying, 
to  which  every  upright  man  subscribes,  that  when  in  danger  of  de- 
struction, whether  from  an  enemy,  or  from  any  other  source,  it  is  hon- 
orable for  any  one  to  die  in  his  country's  cause ;  and  it  is  glorious  for 
a  soldier  to  shed  his  blood  in  her  defense;  and  these  expressions,, 
are  used  to  mark  the  very  great  love  which  should  bind  us  to  oar  coun- 
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try.  It  is  to.  be  observed  that  those  who  love  their  coontiy,  and  ren- 
der it  good  services  from  a  principle  of  good  will,  after  death  love 
the  Lord's  kingdom,  which  then  is  their  country ;  and  those  who  love 
His  kingdom,  love  the  Lord  Himself;  because  the  Lord  is  the  all  in 
all  of  His  kingdom." 

The  above  passage  embodies  the  views  and  principles  of  the 
New  Church  on  this  important  subject.  Its  general  expressions 
may  not  sound  so  high  and  lofty  as  those  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  the  mouths  of  poets  and  orators.  It  pos- 
sesses no  rhetorical  interest,  and  certainly  appeals  as  much  to 
the  understanding  as  it  does  to  the  heart.  But  when  closely 
scrutinized  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  a  wider,  and  even  a 
grander  and  loftier  scope,  than  any  thing  we  have  been  led  to 
admire  from  more  popular  sources.  It  places  our  country  be- 
fore us  in  the  character  of  a  parent,  and  reminds  us  of  the  pro- 
tection and  benefits  we  enjoy  under  its  paternal  government. 
It  exhorts  us  to  discharge  our  duties  towards  it,  not  onlj  as  cit- 
izens laboring  in  our  respective  spheres  for  its  external  growth 
and  prosperity,  but  to  attend  to  its  more  interior  wants,  which 
are  both  natural  and  spiritual.  And  it  especially  tells  us  that 
we  are  bound  to  love  our  country,  not  in  the  degree  merely  as 
we  love  ourselves,  but  with  a  disinterested  feeling  and  attach- 
ment immensely  transcending  the  regard  we  cherish  for  our 
own  personal  welfare.  The  sublime  warmth  and  expansion  of 
this  kind  of  patriotism  are  not  confined  to  the  earth  alone. 
They  spread  to  that  celestial  country  above  us,  where  angels 
live  under  the  more  immediate  government  of  the  Lord's  Di- 
vine love  and  wisdom,  and  where  we  shall  delight  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  acknowledging  Him  to  be  the  Lord  of  Lords,  and 
the  King  of  Kings. 

Here  is  a  patriotism,  then,  that  shames  the  sluggish  and  self- 
ish purposes  of  our  mere  earthly  love  of  country.  It  has  its 
origin  and  commencement,  it  is  true,  in  this  world.  It  begins, 
in  the  first  place,  by  attaching  us  more  closely  to  those  of  our 
fellow- citizens  towards  whom  we  stand  in  the  nearest  relation- 
ship. It  spreads  afterwards  over  more  extended  regions,  and 
to  more  numerous  societies.  It  is  exercised  for  tlieir  dearest 
and  best  interests,  and  progresses  in  its  onward  course,  until  it 
has  embraced  not  only  our  own  common  country,  but  all  the 
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nations  of  the  world,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and,  in  its  highest 
and  sublimest  aspirations,  the  Lord  Himself. 

A  true  patriot,  even  supposing  that  his  views  are  confined  to 
the  concerns  of  his  own  nation,  stands  on  an  eminence  that  the 
sordid  and  narrow-minded  devotees  of  wealth  or  pleasure  may 
well  envy.     He  feels,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  that  in- 
stinctive love  of  country  to  which  Swedenborg  alludes ;  and  if 
occasion  required  it,  would  be  ready  to  make  the  dearest  sacri- 
fices for  the  sake  of  defending  that  country's  rights,  and  pre- 
serving them  from  the  wrongfiil  assaults  of  its  aggressive  ene- 
mies.    Nor  do  his  patriotic  exertions  stop  here.     It  is  not  only 
in  the  hour  of  peril  and  conflict  that  his  services  are  enlisted  for 
the  promotion  of  his  country's  external  security  and  prosperity. 
In  times  of  peace,  when  its  laws  and  institutions,  its  internal 
quiet  and  repose,  are  the  least  threatened,  and  in  the  least  dan- 
ger, he  stands,  nevertheless,  as  a  sentinel  in   their  behalf,  not 
only  to  preserve  them  from  violence,  biit  to  render  them  more 
generally  promotive  of  the  people's  happiness.     He  manifests  a 
becoming  zeal  for  the  success  of  every  public  organization  cal- 
culated to  secure  prosperity  at  home,  and  respect  and  honor 
abroad.     He  fosters  and  patronizes,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power, 
ileminaries  of  learning,  charitable  associations,  and  every  form 
of  improvement  calculated   ta  enlighten   and   elevate  public 
opinion.    He  knows  that  just  in  proportion  as  these  institutions 
flourish,  just  in  the  same  proportion  will  flourish  the  peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his  country.     Franklin  and  Wash- 
ington were  perhaps  the  most  eminent  examples  of  this  kind  of 
patriotism  in  their  own  time,  and  in  our  own  land.     Other  na- 
tions, on  more  than  one  occasion,  have  produced  men,  perhaps 
equally  patriotic  and  enlightened  ;  but,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  not 
always  equally  successful. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  not  only 
extends  to  our  own  country,  and  to  all  the  nations  of  our  globe, 
but  makes  heaven  the  country  we  should  preeminently  desire  to 
benefit.  This  is  the  grand  idea  attached  to  our  subject,  con- 
tained in  the  passage  from  Swedenborg  which  we  have  quoted 
above.  The  patriotism  of  the  New  Church,  however  little  it 
may  as  yet  have  be^n  felt  and  practiced  by  its  members,  is  not 
the  patriotism  of  this  world  alone.     There  is  another  country 
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to  which  we  owe  the  most  sacred  homage  and  fidelity,  and  which 
we  are  bound  to  love  with  a  feeling  of  the  most  sincere  devo- 
tion and  attachment.  That  country  is  heaven.  Nor  is  that 
country  so  remote  or  distant  from  the  sphere  of  our  present 
thoughts  as  not  to  challenge  our  supreme  affection.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  experience,  or 
see  its  inhabitants  and  its  glory  with  our  external  senses.  But 
let  us  not  forget,  that  heaven  above,  and  the  Church  on  earth, 
are  one  by  correspondence ;  and  that  so  far  as  we  are  in  the 
love  of  the  Church,  we  are  in  the  love  of  heaven.  Here,  then, 
in  the  Church  on  earth,  is  the  presence  of  a  sphere  which  is 
identical  with  the  Church  in  heaven,  and  where  a  true  patriot- 
ism may  have  abundant  opportunity  to  exercise  its  highest  and 
holiest  aspirations.  Let  us  love  the  Church.  Let  our  attach- 
ment to  her  best  interests  be  shown,  not  merely  in  attending  to 
her  external  ordinances,  and  in  giving  a  feeble  and  reluctant 
support  to  her  appointed  ministry ;  but  let  us  serve  her  with 
that  spirit  of  love  and  enthusiasm,  which  the  devoted  patriot  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  is  willing  to  exercise  for  his  earthly  coun- 
try. Let  us  save  ourselves  from  the  reproach  of  meanness  and 
selfishness.  Let  us  show  to  the  world  the  magnanimity  of  a 
patriotism  that  is  not  only  concerned  for  the  temporal  interests 
of  our  country  and  of  mankind,  but  which  is  filled  with  a  holy 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  earth  and  of  heaven. 

A.  J.  c. 


NATURE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CULTURE. 

PART  II. 
ITS   SPIRITUAL    ASPECT. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  stage  of  the  development  of  the 
natural  mind,  a  state  of  its  maturity,  when  former  acquisitions 
are  used  for  its  support  and  deliglit.  It  is  now  susceptible, 
through  love  to  the  neighbor  and  the  desire  to  see  the  expression 
of  the  Lord's  love  and  wisdom  in  His  works,  of  feeling,  of  see- 
ing, and  profiting  by,  the  spirit  of  nature.  The  mind  can  now 
hold  communion  with  the  soul  of  natural  oljects^  that  principle 
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whereby  external  nature  may  be  made  profitable  for  eternal  life. 
By  it  we  may  feel  the  spiritual  delight  flowing  from  the  percep- 
tion that  all  came  from  God  and  leads  to  Him. 

The  man  of  mere  science  never  feels  the  beating  of  nature's 
heart,  never  sees  the  life-blood  coursing  through  its  arteries, 
never  experiences  its  breath,  imparting  life  to  all  its  attributes. 
The  botanist  may  have  the  keenest  apprehension  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  the  distinctive  form  and  color  of  every  flower  and 
plant ;  the  horticulturist  may  have  surpassing  skill  in  producing 
rare  bloom  and  perfection  of  shape  in  the  objects  of  his  care  ; 
the  geologist  may  be  able  to  strip  off*  the  skin  —  as  it  were  — 
of  the  hills,  the  valleys,  and  the  plains ;  may  note  the  skeleton 
of  the  earth,  and  how  it  has  attained  its  present  form  and  char- 
acter ;  yet,  if  they  have  had  no  other  view  in  what  they  have 
learned  hwt  a  knowledge  of  facts  ;  if  they  have  never  allowed 
the  imagination  to  raise  them  above  the  earthly  character  of 
things,  —  they  have  not  begun  to  feel  the  beauty  or  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  intrinsic  use  of  nature. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigations  into  the  hidden  processes 
of  nature,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  memory  will  be 
awakened  by  the  association  connected  with  some  object  met 
with  in  their  path,  and  that  a  purer  pleasure  than  is  wont  may 
be  felt.  A  brighter  ray  of  light  may  flit  across  their  mental 
vision,  and  they  may,  although  looking  earthward  only,  — 

.    .    **  In  summer  time  when  pool  and  pond, 

Held  in  the  laps  of  valleys  fond, 

Are  blue  as  the  glimpses  of  sea  beyond,"  — 

may  sometimes  notice  the  sky  reflected  in  the  tranquil  water, 
and  have  a  transient  and  a  partial  sight  of  what  is  above  and 
beyond  the  things  they  seek.  It  may  bring  them  again  near  to 
a  heaven  of  which  they  were  conscious  when  the  heart  was 
young  and  the  mind  was  susceptible  to  impressions  from  within 
and  above  them.  Some  simple  flower  may  remind  them  of  a 
far-off^  time,  "  before  the  prison-house  had  closed  upon  the  com- 
ing boy,"  when  a  child's  garden  of  plucked  flowers,  planted 
rootless  in  the  ground,  with  its  pale  of  irregular  sticks,  was  a 
garden  indeed  to  the  childish  imagination  ;  was  a  source  of  in- 
nocent delight,  bringing  them  within  the  bounds  of  paradise  ; 
was  a  happy  influence  associating  them  with  the  angels. 
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From  Swedenborg  we  learn  that  with  the  Primitive  Church 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it,  was  not 
confined  to  its  external  appearance.  The  delight  tliej  felt  in 
it,  came  from  the  perception  that,  in  general  and  in  particular, 
it  represented  Divine  and  spiritual  things.  Thus  nature  was  to 
them  alive  and  full ;  for  they  saw  the  spiritual  world  reflected 
within  it,  as  the  heavens  in  a  tranquil  lake. 

From  the  nature  of  the  men  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  it 
required  little  effort  for  them  to  see  the  Divine  mind  and  the 
things  within  man  mirrored  in  nature.  Being  in  conscious  com- 
munication with  the  inhabitants  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  a 
world  in  which  they  were  themselves  to  live  forever  after  death, 
—  they  regarded  all  things  of  the  natural  world  as  means  of  in- 
struction as  to  the  nature  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  spiritual  world. 
They  regarded  nature  and  natural  life  as  mediums  also  of  prep- 
aration for  a  future  life  and  of  coming  under  the  Divine  infla- 
ence. 

The  minds  of  the  men  of  the  Primitive  Church  did  not  rest 
in  what  they  saw  and  knew  of  the  world  of  matter,  but  they 
rose  spontaneously  to  a  perception  of  the  correspondences  of 
these  things.  Their  thoughts  were  elevated  in  consonance  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  angels.  Their  affections  were  exalted  in  har- 
mony with  heavenly  love.  Thus  the  delight  in  the  beauty  and 
the  perfection  of  nature  became  to  them  spiritual  happiness. 

Swedenborg  further  instructs  us  that  the  state  of  man  at  the 
present  day  is  inverted  as  respects  the  primitive  people  of  the 
earth  and  his  relation  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  means  of  the  understanding  being  separated  from  the  will, 
that  he  is  capable  of  looking  upward  and  inward.  Man's  will 
is  now  so  perverted,  that,  without  revelation  from  the  Lord,  he 
would  regard  himself  as  the  centre  and  the  bound  of  all  effort ; 
would  think  his  natural  life  to  be  the  only  life  ;  would  suppose 
the  natural  world  to  be  the  only  world. 

But :  "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever,^*  From 
this  mercy  He  has  separated  the  will  from  the  understanding  in 
man,  so  that  the  latter  can  see  in  heavenly  light,  while  the 
former  may  be  in  the  lower  regions  of  evil.  Through  the 
Word,  and  the  revelations  now  made  for  the  New  Church, 
man  may  be  led  from  a  natural  to  a  spiritual  state  of  mind  ;  he 
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maj  thus  again  walk  erect,  his  feet  upon  earth,  his  face  heaven- 
ward. The  Word  is  not  only  a  revelation  of  the  Lord's  will, 
but  it  is  the  Lord  with  man  ;  tenderly  drawing  him  to  Himself, 
giving  him  power  to  love  and  to  do  His  will. 

Through  the  revelations  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Word, 
it  is  now  seen,  by  the  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  that  the  Word  in  its  essential  character  is  Divine  ;  that 
this  Divine  soul  of  the  Word,  as  it  comes  to  man,  is  clothed 
with  a  spiritual  body,  and,  more  outwardly  still,  with  a  natural 
body. 

If  man  would  be  conjoined  to  the  Lord,  he  must  now  rise 
through  the  means  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  or  its  out- 
ward body,  as  illustrated  by  the  spiritual  sense  or  its  spiritual 
body.  He  must  learn  how  he  may  become  a  branch  of  the  true 
vine,  must  do  the  Lord's  will,  so  made  known  to  him,  in  order  to 
bear  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  If  he  acknowledges  that  the 
Lord  alone  gives  him  the  power  to  do  so,  as  from  himself,  then 
will  he  experience  the  delight  of  a  true  love  to  the  Lord  ;  then 
will  he  be  able  to  perceive  His  guiding  footsteps  ever  before 
him  ;  see  His  marvelous  works — full  of  beauty,  of  glory,  and 
of  mercy  —  wherever  he  casts  his  eyes. 

Nature,  or  the  Lord's  earthly  works,  may,  not  irreverently, 
be  called  the  visible  Word.  Its  interior  meaning  is  open  to 
the  one  who  acknowledges  the  Lord  as  being  within  it,  to  the 
one  who  perceives  it  to  be  a  medium  of  the  Divine  Providence 
for  teaching  him  some  of  the  infinite  forms  of  His  goodness. 
H^  who  is  affected  with  the  beauty  of  nature  while  he  is  sensi- 
ble of  the  Lord's  perfect  love,  must  have  an  interior  admiration 
for  the  wondrous  phases  of  nature  from  a  sense  of  the  Lord's 
wisdom. 

Such  a  one  interprets  the  outward  semblance  of  nature 
through  a  perception  of  its  inward  sense  ;  his  loving  fellowship 
with  it  springs  from  the  desire  to  come  nearer  to  the  infinite 
Fountain  of  Love,  who  creates  only  to  bless.  Wherever  such 
a  one  turns,  the  Hast  is  before  him,  for  he  sees  the  Lord  shining 
there  as  a  spiritual  sun.  He  acknowledges  the  Lord  as  the 
source  of  all ;  he  perceives  that  the  Divine  Love  is  ^he  perpet- 
ual power  whence  nature  derives  its  ability  to  bring  us  into  His 
presence,  and  to  cause  us  to  ba  receptive  of  spiritual  delight. 
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This  deh'ght  will  not  be  of  the  nature  of  natural  delight,  end- 
ing with  its  fruition,  but  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  higher  and 
more  inward  capacity  to  learn  more  truly,  to  love  with  a  purer 
love,  and  to  enjoy  more  interiorly,  all  that  conduces  to  progress 
in  knowledge  and  usefulness. 

Nature,  viewed  thus,  has  a  far  greater  and  more  permanent 
power  than  when  regarded  from  a  sensuous  point  of  view,  to 
soothe  the  wounded  spirit,  to  raise  us  from  states  of  despon- 
dency, to  refresh,  strengthen,  improve  us.  Its  capacity  is  in- 
creased for  weakening  the  hold  of  evil  influences  upon  us,  and 
for  awakening  us  to  good  ones.  Like  the  Lord,  its  Creator, 
nature  upon  its  low  plane,  meets  us  in  all  our  steps  ;  smiles  as 
we  smile,  grieves  as  we  grieve  ;  its  effect  is  humanizing.  We 
feel  that  it  would  fain  take  our  cares  fi*om  us,  help  us  bear  our 
burdens.  We  draw  near  to  it ;  we  look  into  its  loving  face,  and 
find  rest  and  comfort  from  its  kindly  sympathy.  We  are  sure 
of  its  truth  ;  we  have,  with  respect  to  it,  the  experience  of  the 
lover  with  his  cherished  maiden :  "  A  sweet  savor  of  honestv 
hung  about  her  breath,  and  was  a  blessing  to  him,  when  he  was 
near  to  feel  it." 

In  the  succeeding  part,  there  will  be  an  endeavor  to  trace 
the  efiect  of  nature  upon  the  mind,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  doctrine  of  correspondence.  j.  A. 


THE   LAW  OF  MAJORITIES. 

A  WRITER  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  in  a  recent 
article  entitled  the  "  Tyranny  of  Majorities,"  being  a  review 
of  a  treatise  by  Thomas  Hare  on  "  The  Election  of  Repi'e- 
sentatives.  Parliamentary  and  Municipal,"  uses  the  following 
language :  "  We  share  in  the  general  desire  felt  by  all  thought- 
ful and  far-seeing  men,  for  some  means  of  securing  the  mi- 
nority —  the  dissenters  from  the  prevailing  creed,  whether 
political,  or  religious,  or  social,  —  the  utterers  of  unpopular 
speeches,  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  odd  and  outlandish  —  com- 
plete freedom  and  immunity ;  but  this  is  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  we  long  for  the  reign  of  pure  justice." 
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We  cannot  but  admire  the  above  sentiment,  although  we 
are  obliged  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  statements  of  the  re- 
viewer, who  seems  to  regard  Mr.  Hare,  and  others  in  England 
and  this  country  who  are  concerned  about  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities, as  mere  theorists  or  abstractionists, —  men  who  fear 
the  tyranny  of  majorities. 

This  question,  however,  is  becoming  a  practical  one  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  is  exciting  much  attention.  A  great  con- 
cession has  recently  been  made  in  England  to  the  minority,  in 
the  new  Franchise  Bill,  which  allows  a  representation  in  Par- 
liament to  minorities  when  they  reach  one  third.  This  pro- 
vision, it  is  true,  was  strongly  resisted  by  some  of  the  leading 
reformers ;  who  regarded  it,  at  this  juncture  in  the  political 
affairs  of  England,  as  a  concession  to  the  aristocracy. 

Another  instance  in-  which  this  subject  has  been  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention,  to 
the  article  in  the  Constitution,  on  Corporations,  in  which  it 
is  proposed  that  stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  one  Director 
or  Manager  for  a  certain  number  of  shares,  say,  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand,  of  stock.  This  is  a  very  important  provision, 
and  would  prevent  a  bare  majority  from  controlling  great  cor- 
porations, and  working  them  for  their  own  benefit. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Buckalew,  on  the  subject  of  representation,  having 
some  reference  to  the  principle  we  are  now  discussing.  We 
allude  to  these  instances  in  civil  or  public  affairs,  to  show  that 
the  whole  subject  is  now,  more  than  ever,  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  "  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  men." 

The  pages  of  a  religious  magazine  are  not  generally  given 
to  the  discussion  of  civil  affairs,  and  we  think  it  right  that  they 
are  not ;  but  as  we  desire  to  discuss  a  law  that  is  alike  applica- 
ble to  church  and  state,  and  more  generally  called  into  exer- 
cise in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  —  we  mean  the  law  that 
majorities  shall  rule,  —  we  shall  proceed  to  show  how  the  law 
operates,  and  to  inquire  whether  we  ought  to  regard  its  deter- 
minations as  conclusive  as  to  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  error. 

In  our  form  of  government,  the  people  determine  by  what 
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laws  they  shall  be  governed,  and  their  rulers  govern  according 
to  the  law.  Where  such  a  form  of  govemmeni;  prevails,  the 
people  are,  in  one  sense,  the  source  of  power:  government 
originates  in  the  people  ;  because  they  not  only  make  their  own 
laws,  but  they  choose  their  own  rulers. 

In  another  sense,  all  government  originates  in  the  Divine 
Being,  because  He  is  the  source  of  wisdom  and  power :  men 
are  only  the  instruments  for  carrying  out  His  will.  No  one 
ought,  however,  to  claim  that  he  is  the  Lord's  instrument  to 
govern  the  people,  —  that  he  governs  by  Divine  right.  The 
right  assumed  as  the  Divine  right  of  Kings,  cannot  be  allowed 
in  a  free  government :  in  fact,  the  doctrine  that  such  a  right 
exists  is  well  nigh  exploded  in  all  civilized  countries  ;  it  is  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  countries  where  a  Republican  foim  of  government  pre- 
vails, the  people  choose  their  own  rulers,  at  stated  periods ;  thus 
determining  who  are  the  best  instruments  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  law,  which  is  intended  to  embody  principles 
of  truth  and  justice.  Where  a  monarchical  form  prevails, 
things  are  more  fixed  and  stable ;  and  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment are  seldom  effected,  without  sudden  and  violent  move- 
ments, or  revolutions.  Even  where  there  is  a  representative 
body  between  the  King  and  people,  by  which  some  reform 
may  be  obtained,  there  are  many  powers  and  prerogatives 
claimed  and  exercised,  that  cannot  be  taken  away  without  rev- 
olutions. These  remarks  are  more  applicable  to  an  absolute 
monarchy  than  to  a  constitutional  one. 

But  whether  changes  are  effected  in  the  government  of  a 
country  peaceably  and  quietly  through  the  free  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  or  by  revolution,  it  is  the  will  of  the  majority 
that  makes  the  determination  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Unless  we  confide  the  government  to  a 
few,  and  submit,  at  all  times,  to  their  will  and  judgment  as  the 
law,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the  majority ;  not  only 
in  the  choice  of  rulers,  but  in  legislation,  —  in  the  making  of 
the  laws  by  which  the  rulers  shall  govern. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  judicial  department,  the  interpretation 
of  the  law  is  made  by  persons  who  are  not  always  directly 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  people  ;  and  for  reasons  which  it 
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may  not  be  proper  to  state  here,  we  think  they  ought  not  to  be. 
Where  there  are  several  judges  sitting  together,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  Bench  decide  the  law  of  the  cases  brought  be- 
fore them  for  adjudication.  In  the  Jury-box  alone  must  there 
be  entire  unanimity,  that  a  verdict  may  be  rendered ;  although 
this  has  not  always  been  so  in  all  countries ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
we  know  that  juries  in  many  cases  take  a  vote,  and  a  verdict 
is  made  up  by  the  majority,  or  a  compromise  verdict  rendered. 
Such  is  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  of  majorities  in  civil 
affairs. 

What,  then,  we  may  now  inquire,  is  the  real  effect  of  this 
law  ?  Does  the  decision  of  a  majority  establish  any  principle 
of  truth  or  justice  ?  Not  at  all.  It  only*decides  that  in  the 
management  of  their  civil  concerns,  men  agree  to  be  governed 
by  the  majority.  They  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
order  and  harmony  in  civil  society,  that  the  majority  have  more 
wisdom,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  right,  than  ttie  minority  ;  or 
at  least,  that  the  decision  of  the  former  shall  determine,  for  the 
time  being,  what  is  best  for  the  whole. .  In  the  present  state  of 
society,  when  men  are  much  swayed  by  passion  and  prejudice, 
it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the  decision  of  the  majority,  espe- 
cially in  a  general  popular  vote,  will  be  wrong,  as  it  is  that  it 
will  be  right.  Minorities  are  oflen  right,  as  history  shows. 
The  maxim,  "  Vox  popuii^  vox  Dei^^^  is  not  always  true,  es- 
pecially where  the  voice  is  not  unanimous.  When,  however, 
time  and  experience  clearly  demonstrate  the  right,  parties 
change :  the  minority  becomes  the  majority. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  this  fact  —  if  we  had  no  other 
lamp  to  guide  us  —  that  truth  is  ever  the  same  ;  the  principles 
of  justice  are  eternal ;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  muta- 
tions of  human  society  and  human  governments,  the  truth  can- 
not change,  because  it  is  from  God  who  is  truth  itself,  eternal 
and  unchangeable.  The  truth  may  be  modified,  and  adapted 
to  different  states  of  society ;  and  hence  there  will  arise  vari- 
ous questions  of  policy  and  expediency :  but  these  questions 
ought  always  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  common 
good,  and  not  for  individual  or  party  advantage.  We  make 
these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  showing  tlie  operation  of 
the  law  of  miyorities  in  civil  affairs. 
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It  is  die  same  in  the  church  as  in  the  state.  In  the  church, 
it  IS  true,  we  expect  to  find  more  harmony  and  unanimity,  —  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  heavenly  state,  in  which  the  angels 
see  eye  to  eye,  because  they  act  from  the  Lord  and  not  from 
themselves.  But  the  church  on  earth  is  made  up  of  those  who 
are  becoming  regenerated,  not  of  those  who  are  already  regen- 
erated. There  is  imperfection  in  the  individual,  and  there  are 
differences  in  the  degrees  of  intelligence  and  love  between  the 
different  members  of  church  bodies  :  consequently  there  cannot 
be  perfect  unanimity  in  the  church. 

The  very  freedom  which  is  essential  to  the  development  of 
rationality  and  true  progress  will  bring  out  these  differences ; 
and  where  larger  bodies  are  composed  of  constituents  from  pop- 
ulations or  congregations  of  localities  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  there  must  necessarily  arise  occasions  in  which  per- 
fect unanimity  cannot  be  attained.  And  if  the  body  be  one 
which  is  continually  engaged  in  performing  some  outward 
works,  —  not  merely  a  deliberative  body,  —  decisions  must  be 
made  which  call  forth  the  expression  of  different  sentiments. 
There  may  be  questions  on  which  the  alternative  is  given  to 
avoid  action  altogether.  But  this  alternative  is  seldom  sub- 
mitted to,  because  the  majority  are  generally  eager  to  act.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  minority,  to  avoid  showing  their 
weakness,  and  to  prevent  the  publication  of  differences  in  the 
church,  will  decline  to  vote.  This,  however,  we  consider  an 
unmanly  fear,  more  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  church 
than  otherwise. 

What  then  is  demanded  of  the  members  of  the  church  in 
reference  to  this  question  ?  and  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  decision  of  majorities  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be,  in  all  bodies,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  on  all  questions,  an  untiring  effort  to  arrive  at  perfect 
unanimity  of  feeling,  and  thought,  and  action.  The  end  held 
up  before  the  minds  of  all  should  be,  not  the  success  of  any  par- 
ticular measure,  but  the  great  end  that  the  Lord  has  in  view,  -^ 
the  happiness  and  salvation  of  man.  If  agreement  of  thought 
and  feeling  can  be  secured  as  to  the  end,  there  will  be  more 
likelihood  of  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
to  secure  it.     Where  the  spirit  of  charity  prevails,  there  is  the 
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bond  of  perfectness ;  and  any  action  which  is  secured  without 
this  as  the  animating  principle,  is  wrong.  It  may  be  overruled 
for  good  in  the  lapse  of  time  :  it  may  be  necessary  to  develop 
certain  states  ;  but  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  right,  be- 
cause one  of  the  essentials  of  the  church  is  separated  from  the 
others ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is,  comparatively,  like  a 
pearl  bruised  to  powder. 

And  when  it  is  agreed  that  a  decision  shall  be  made,  and 
that  the  majority  shall  govern,  there  is  still  to  be  considered  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong ;  for,  as  we  have  said  in  reference 
to  civil  affairs,  the  decision  of  the  majority  never  determines 
any  principle :  and  this  view  we  are  disposed  to  urge  still  more 
strongly  in  church  affairs  than  in  state  affairs ;  because  while 
the  state  is  organized  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  persons  and. the  protection  of  property,  the 
church  is  organized  to  promote  the  spiritual  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  men.  The  law  of  the  state  admits  of  no  question  by 
individuals,  so  far  as  obedience  is  concerned :  it  is  compulsory, 
and  therefore  the  minority  must  yield.  But  in  the  church  it  is 
not  so  in  the  same  degree,  or  to  the  same  extent.  The  church 
is  a  purely  voluntary  association.  In  matters  of  conscience  or 
faith,  it  is  admitted  that  there  ought  to  be  perfect  freedom.  All 
worship,  for  instance,  that  is  of  compulsion,  is  cold,  dull,  heavy, 
and  undelightful ;  while  that  which  is  free  is  warm,  joyous,  and 
full  of  delight. 

Allowing,  then,  this  freedom  to  the  man  of  the  church,  and 
providing  for  its  exercise  in  all  bodies  under  wholesome  re- 
straints, the  minority  will  always  be  treated  with  the  same 
deference  and  respect  as  the  majority.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  they  act  froih  a  conscience  of  what  is  right,  and  they  must 
not  be  expected  to  surrender  their  judgments,  or  to  acquiesce  in 
a  principle  that  they  see  or  believe  to  be  wrong,  any  further 
than  the  laws  which  they  have  prescribed  for  their  own  gov^ 
emment  demand.  There  may  be  what  is  called  a  factious  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  minority  ;  but  this  will  hardly  ever 
be  manifested  among  those  who  love  the  good  of  the  Lord's 
church  more  than  their  own  way,  or  the  success  of  their  own 
measures. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  rights  of  minorities :   we  hardly 
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admit  that  they  have  any  other  or  different  rights  from  the 
majority :  but  what  we  do  not  claim  for  them  as  a  right,  we 
ask  for  them  on  the  score  of  Christian  charity,  —  that  charity 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  Unanimity  which  comes  fiom 
the  union  of  charity  and  faith,  and  the  exercise  of  love  among 
the  brethren,  is  the  kind  of  unanimity  we  desire  ;  that  we  all 
may  be  one,  even  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one.  This 
unanimity  comes  by  gradual  means. 

It  may  be  necessary  that  differences  should  spring  up,  and  even 
divisions  exist ;  that  the  faith  of  the  church  may  be  tried,  and 
the  man  of  the  church  left  in  freedom :  for  where  domination, 
or  the  love  of  rule,  prevails,  —  whether  it  be  in  one  man  or  in 
a  majority^  —  there  cannot  be  peace,  or  harmony,  or  union. 
But  where  the  majority  are  patient,  willing  to  hear,  ready  to 
believe  that  others  are  acting  from  principle,  willing  to  wait,  and 
hope  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  firm  in  their  convictions, 
there  need  be  no  separations,  no  alienations,  no  distrust,  no 
condemnation. 

If  the  majority  are  right,  they  wUl  be  anrion.  that  the 
minority  shall  see  it ;  and  they  will  use  every  means  to  enable 
them  to  see  it,  —  rational  argument,  kind  words  and  actions, 
gentleness,  patience,  and  forbearance.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  minority  are  right,  they  can  afford  to  wait  and  hope ;  and 
without  exhibiting  opposition  from  a  feeling  of  dissatis&ction, 
or  a  desire  to  triumph  themselves,  they  also  will  remain  stead- 
&st  to  their  convictions ;  knowing  that  the  truth  is  etegnal. 
**  Magna  est  Veritas^  et proevalebiW^  w.  h.  h. 


REMARKS  AT  A  SILVER  WEDDING. 

It  may  be  peculiarly  appropriate  on  this  occasion,  which  has 
risen  altogether  out  of  the  interest  that  centres  in  marriage,  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  that  relation. 

The  union  of  marriage  is  tlie  most  intimate  of  all  unions. 
The  Lord,  in  that  most  wonderful  prayer  of  His  recorded  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  asks  "  that  they 
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all  may  be  one  "  ;  that  is,  that  all  His  people,  that  all  good  peo- 
ple, may  be  one.  Heaven  is  one  ;  and  the  love  which  the  Lord 
teaches  His  people  is  such,  that  if  it  is  brought  into  life,  it  will, 
from  its  very  nature,  unite  all  in  one  loving  body.  What  else 
than  such  a  body  could  result  from  all  the  good  making  the 
Golden  Rule  the  governing  principle  of  their  life  ? 

The  union  of  marriage  is  even  more  than  this.  It  is  said  of 
no  others  but  husband  and  wife,  that  ^^  they  twain  shall  be  one 
flesh." 

We  may  perhaps  appreciate  the  closeness  of  the  union  better, 
by  looking  at  images  of  it  that  come  to  our  notice.  The  pairs 
into  which  the  senses  and  organs  of  the  body  are  divided  illus- 
trate the  marriage  union.  The  two  eyes,  the  two  ears,  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs,  the 
two  hands,  the  two  feet,  sustain  to  each  other  a  relation  like 
that  of  husband  and  wife.  How  plain  it  is  that  these  make 
a  one.  One  of  each  pair  has  a  relation  to  the  other ;  they  are 
evidently  intended  to  unite,  and  to  act  together  in  what  they  do. 
Take  the  hands,  for  example.  They  are  similar  to  each  other, 
but  they  are  not  the  same.  That  they  are  not  the  same  will  be 
evident  if  we  suppose  one  of  them  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the 
other.  Suppose  now  your  right  hand  to  be  put  in  the  place  of 
the  left.  Either  the  thumb  will  be  at  the  bottom  and  the  little 
finger  at  the  top,  or  else  the  inside  of  the  hand  will  look  out- 
wards ;  and  this  would  render  impossible  that  peculiar  acting 
together,  of  which,  as  now  formed,  they  are  capable.  They 
could  not  in  this  case  conveniently  clasp  each  other  ;  and  they 
could  not  conveniently  unite  their  strength  or  their  assistance 
in  any  work  requiring  the  two  hands.  The  union  in  any  work 
of  two  hands  that  are  just  alike,  would  be  like  the  combined 
action  of  two  men  or  two  women  ;  but  the  union  of  two  hands 
that  arQ  similar,  but  with  such  difference  as  exists  between  them 
in  the  same  body,  is  like  the  combined  action  of  a  husband  and 
wife.  One  is  so  related  to  the  other,  that,  together,  they  can 
do  what  half  a  dozen  hands,  all  perfectly  alike,  could  not  do,  at 
least,  so  well.  This  relation  of  the  two  hands  to  one  another, 
and  the  closeness  of  the  union  between  them,  illustrate  the  in- 
timateness  of  the  union  of  marriage. 

VOL.  XL.  37 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  that  we  hare  of  the 
point  before  us  is  to  be  found  in  the  relation  of  the  ejes. 

Here  is  a  picture  —  two  pictures  in  fact  almost  precisely 
alike.  You  would  pretty  readily  recognize  either  of  them  as 
representing  a  piece  of  *'  tree  coral,"  as  it  is  called ;  but  to  the 
eyes  seeing  them  as  two,  they  have  no  relief;  they  seem  per- 
fectly flat.  If  you  place  the  pictures,  however,  in  the  focus  of 
the  stereoscope  —  an  instrument  which  is  contrived  to  combine 
the  picture  which  one  eye  sees  when  looking  at  a  particular 
object,  with  that  which  the  other  eye  sees  when  looking  at  the 
same  object  —  a  most  astonishing  metamorphosis  takes  place. 
Instead  of  two  flat,  unrelieved  pictures,  the  one  reality  comes 
out  before  your  eyes  in  all  its  fullness  and  roundness.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  union  between  the  office  of  the  right  eye  and 
that  of  the  lefl. 

Now  this  illustrates  the  effect  of  union,  in  what  they  do,  of 
the  husband  and  wife.  If  a  husband  goes  his  own  way,  and  a 
wife  goes  her  own  way,  neither  coming  into  union  with  the 
other  so  as  to  have  the  other's  peculiar  aid,  the  result  will  be 
simply  like  the  two  dull,  flat  pictures ;  but  let  him  and  her 
unite  in  what  they  do,  let  his  judgments  combine  with  her  per* 
ceptions,  his  manly  thoughts  with  her  womanly  intuitions,  and 
you.will  have  works  answering  in  comparative  excellence  to 
that  which  the  office  of  the  stereoscope  produces. 

If  a  man  and  his  wife,  for  illustration,  are  desirous  of  build- 
ing a  house  and  of  arranging  its  various  apartments ;  or  if  they 
are  in  pursuit  of  the  furniture  suitable  to  the  purposes  to  which 
the  several  rooms  of  the  house  are  appropriated  ;  or  if,  by  chance, 
on  some  special  occasion  —  let  it  be  their  silver  wedding  —  they 
are  desirous  of  arranging  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale  for 
entertaining  in  a  suitable  manner  their  friends  and  neighbors; 
if,  under  these  circumstances  the  husband,  relying  upon,  himself 
alone,  goes  on  in  his  own  simple  strength ;  or,  if  the  wife,  too 
intent  upon  her  own  plan  to  be  willing  to  seek  counsel  of  her 
husband,  carries  out  simply  her  own  wishes,  we  certainly  shall 
not  have  the  most  commodious  and  well-contrived  house,  the 
most  suitable  furniture,  or  the  most  tasteful  and  satisfactory 
entertainment.  We  shall  lack  the  great  power  and  effect  an- 
swering to  that  which  results  from  the  union  in  the  same  work 
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of  two  eyes,  two  hands,  two  feet.  But  let  the  husband  and 
wife,  in  doing  such  works  as  have  been  mentioned,  set  aside 
whatever  of  pride  or  self-will,  or  any  other  disuniting  feeling 
that  may  arise,  and  onite  together,  become  one  mind,  one  flesh, 
then  they  will  work  to  advantage,  and  will  accomplish  some- 
thing of  real  value. 


MAC  CALLUM  MORE. 

[It  is  well  known  Ibat  Archibald,  Earl  of  Ai^fjle,  wu  ane  of  the  strongeat  adrocatM 
ia  Scotland  for  raligioua  tolenlioa;  and  that  he  died  in  allempting  toauppoTt  Ihc  caun 
or  reiigraus  liberty.  He  vas  known  in  (he  Highland!  bf  Ihe  name  of  Mac  Calluin 
More.  Would  it  not  ba  well  Ihat  individuals  ai  all  denomiDations,  who  cberinh  ao 
much  prejudice  against  each  other,  ihoald  leara  some  degree  of  moderation  and 
liberality  from  this  noble  Presbyterian  7  The  following  verses  deicriba,  ratber  tban 
imagine,  what  took  place  at  bis  execution.] 

'*Mac  Calldh  More,  tbj  sun  U  set; 

Tby  light  is  quenched  in  ScotUnd's  tky; 
And,  at  thy  bloody  scaflbld  met, 
Thy  frienda  have  come  to  see  thee  die. 

"  Mac  Callan)  More,  thy  parting  breath 
Awaits  the  crowo  for  martyn  twioed ; 
Then,  ere  thy  voice  is  htubed  in  death, 
Ob,  speak  ones  more  thy  noble  mind  I" 

The  dying  chieftain  gladly  heard 

The  thronging  multitude's  request, 
And  calm  in  mien,  though  panion-stirred, 
His  listening  hearen  thus  addressed:  — 

"I  am  no  trailorl     By  the  rood, 
By  all  that  angels  think  and  do, 
I  love  my  country,  love  my  God, 
And  lova  my  fellow-mortalB  too ! 

"  I  am  no  traitor  I     Tyrants  sought 

To  bind  me  to  their  bigot  cr«ed,  — 
To  fetter  my  religious  thought, 

And  force  the  mind  they  coald  not  lead. 

*'  Then,  urged  by  scorn,  I  freely  drew 
My  aword,  ila  parpoaed  atrife  to  make. 
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And  on  my  country's  altar  threw 
The  all  I  loved  for  Freedom's  sake. 

'*  Oh,  had  the  wavering  chiefs  that  rose 
But  firmly  moved  at  my  command, 
Our  arms  had  quelled  Religion's  foes, 
And  freed  from  bigotry  the  land  I 

**  But  now  't  is  paf t ;  not  yet  is  seen 

The  light  o'er  Scotland  soon  to  shine : 
Some  chief,  more  wise,  that  light  must  win  ; 
Some  other  arm,  more  strong  than  mine !  ** 

Thus  gently  spoke  Mac  Galium  More, 
Nor  longer  there  his  tyrants  crossed; 

But  thousands  at  that  scaffold  swore 
To  gain  the  freedom  he  had  lost. 

Nor  swore  in  vain;  for  Scotland  now 

May  boast  the  boon  to  him  denied, 
And  bless  the  chief  who  taught  them  how 

To  love  the  cause  for  which  he  died.  a.  j.  c. 

NOVXMBBB,  1867. 


LETTERS   BY  VIRGINIA. 

My  unknown  Friends  and  Readers,  —  I  entreat  your 
impartial  attention  while  I  briefly  speak  of  several  themes, 
deeply  concerning  all,  and  interesting  of  necessity  to  all  who 
are  alive  to  their  true  welfare.  Do  not  imagine  I  propose  to 
offer  you  any  opinions  or  theories  of  my  own,  or  of  any  other 
human  being.  I  do  not  wish,  do  not  dare  to  do  so,  on  these 
lofty  subjects.  Sad  indeed  would  be  our  condition,  were  we 
abandoned  to  wanderings  and  tossings  on  the  sea  of  human 
speculation.  To  heed  eartlily  authority,  when  we  possess  that 
Book  which  is  given  as  "  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  liglit  to  our 
path,"  would  be  shutting  out  the  glorious  Day-king  to  grope  by 
a  flickering  taper.  Let  us  then  leave  the  *'  broken  cisterns 
that  hold  no  water,"  and  go  to  the  fountain  of  Living  Truth, 
from  which  we  may,  if  we  carry  earnest  and  diligent  hearts, 
draw  the  waters  of  salvation.     Let  us  flrst  remember  that  the 
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Holy  Book  is  not  to  be  thought  of  like  any  other.  The  Psalm- 
ist says,  ''  Thou  hast  magnified  Thy  Word  above  all  Thy 
name."  The  injunction  to  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  is  as 
binding  now  as  when  first  uttered ;  and  our  Lord  shows  the 
weight  He  laid  on  the  Old  Testament  by  frequent  quotations 
from  it,  and  assurances  that  all  things  written  in  it  must  be  ful- 
filled ;  and  He  likewise  resisted  infernal  temptations  by  the 
reply,  "  It  is  written." 

At  the  outset,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  what  is  the  most 
prominent  principle  pervading  the  Bible.  Both  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian must  acknowledge  it  to  be  this :  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  From  Sinai,  in  the  awful  voice  of 
thunder,  this  was  announced,  as  was  also  the  solemn  injunction 
that  they  should  have  none  other.  Throughout  every  part  of 
the  Scriptures  runs  this  truth,  couched  in  every  variety  of  ex- 
pression of  which  language  is  capable,  most  solemhly,  most 
impressively.  From  a  host  of  texts  on  this  point,  I  will  select 
a  few  :  "  I,  even  I,  am  He,  and  there  is  no  God  with  Me." 
(Deut.  xxxii.  39.)  "  Thou  art  the  God,  even  Thou  alone,  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth."  (2  Kings  xix.  15.)  "  Thou  art 
God  alone."  (Psa.  Ixxxvi.  10.)  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is 
none  else."  (Isa.  xlv.  5.)  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else." 
(Isa.  xlv.  22.)  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  Me."  (Isa. 
xlvi.  9.)  "  Is  there  a  God  beside  Me  ?  yea,  there  is  no  God ;  I 
know  not  any."     (Isa.  xliv.  8.) 

A  modern  divine  truly  observes  that  at  the  present  day  lesser 
points  of  religious  difference  seem  ignored,  and  all  controversy 
settles  around  the  incarnation,  character,  and  offices  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  These  are  indeed  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all 
spiritual  truths  ;  and  marvelous  it  is  that  the  grand,  full  chain 
of  evidence  on  these  points  should  have  been  so  wrested,  so  per- 
verted, and  that  human  creeds  and  theories  should  (like  Pro- 
crustes of  old)  alternately  cripple  and  elongate  the  truths  of 
Kevelation  to  suit  their  standard. 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  wonderful  Being  walked  our 
earth.  Let  us  ask,  like  the  Jews,  "  Whom  makest  Thou  Thy- 
self? "  It  is  of  vital  importance  for  us  to  know.  He  Himself 
directs  us  to  the  proper  source  to  acquire  the  knowledge. 
"  Search    the  Scriptures :    they  are  they  that  testify  of  Me." 
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Let  us  then  seek  some  passages   bearing  directly  on  His  ad- 
vent.    ^^  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel,"  [God  with  usj  (Isa.  vii.  14.) 
*'  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder,  and  His  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God^  the  Everlast- 
ing Father^  the  Prince  of  Peace."     (Isa.  ix.  6.)     "  The  voice 
of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness ;  prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord  ;  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God." 
(Isa.  xl.  3.)    "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that 
I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  Branch,  and  a  King  shall 
reign   and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment    and    justice 
in  the  earth.     In  His  days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel 
shall  dwell  safely :  and  this  is  His  name  whereby  He  shall  be 
called,  Jehovah  our  righteousness."     (Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6.)     "  Re- 
joice greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout  O  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem :  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee ;  He   is  just  and 
having  salvation  ;  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  (Zech.  ix.  9.)    "  Jehovah  shall  stand 
forth  and  fight  against  those  nations ;  His  feet  shall  stand  in 
that  day  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jerusalem." 
(Zech.  xiv.  4.)    "  For  behold  the  Lord  cometh  forth  out  of  His 
place,  and  will  come  down  and  tread  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth."  (Micah  i.  3.)  "  Behold  I  will  send  My  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me :  and  the  Lord  whom  ye 
seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple."    (Malachi  iii.  1.) 
"  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  and   dreadful   day  of  the   Lord."    (Mai.  iv.  5.) 
Zacharias,  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  says,  "  And  thou,  child, 
shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest :  for  thou  shalt  go  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways."    (Luke  i.  7t).) 

Cannot  any  reflecting  mind  see  that  the  Messiah  predicted 
was  the  great  Jehovah  God  Himself,  who,  to  effect  a  direct 
communication  with  His  creatures,  assumed  human  nature  as  a 
covering  to  veil  His  unapproachable  glories  ? 

After  a  faithful  study  of  the  Scriptures,  diligently  comparing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  all  their  parts,  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is,  that  they  either  agree  with  and  strengthen  each 
other  wonderfully,  or  else  totally  nullify  each  other.    Each  treats 
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of  a  Being  possessing  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  unde- 
rived  Life,  Creation,  Redemption,  Omnipresence,  Omniscience, 
Omnipotence.  These  are  referred  by  the  Old  Testament  to 
Jehovah,  by  the  New  to  Jesus  Christ.  Either  these  are  two 
different  titles  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  Being,  or  else  one 
of  the  Testaments  is  invalid  ;  and  yet  they  are  so  intimately 
linked,  so  dependent  on  each  other,  that  they  must  stand  or 
fall  together.  The  only  solution  capable  of  affording  satisfac- 
tion to  the  serious  inquirer  is,  that  Jehovah,  on  the  assumption 
of  human  nature,  took  the  title  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  let  us  observe  the  following  passages  from  the  New 
Testament,  referring  unequivocally  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  attributes  of  Deity  ascribed  to  Jehovah  alone  in  the '  Old 
Testament. 

1st.  Underived  Life.  John  says,  "  In  Him  was  Life,  and 
the  Life  was  the  light  of  men."  (i.  4.)  The  Lord  says,  "  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,^^  (John  xi.  25.)  "  I  am 
the  way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life^  (xiv.  6.)  The  magnifi- 
cent title  I  AM,  expressive  of  self-existence,  is  several  times 
assumed  by  Him,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  am."  (John  viii.  58.)  "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  "  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the 
Son  of  Man,  then  ye  shall  know  that  I  am."  (viii.  24,  28.)  Paul 
says,  "  When  Christ,  who  is  our  Life,  shall  appear."  (Col.  iii. 
4.)  Peter  calls  Him  "  The  Prince  of  Life."  (Acts  iii.  15.) 
Finally,  the  title  "  First  and  Last,"  six  times  assumed  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Revelation,  could  only  apply  to  the 
Source  of  all  being. 

2d.  Creation.  John  opens  his  Gospel  with  these  words : 
*'  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him ;  and  without  Him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.  He  was  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him 
not."  Paul  says,  in  reference  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  By  Him 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domin- 
ions, or  principalities,  or  powers.  All  things  were  created  by 
Him  and  for  Him,  and  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all 
things  consist."     (Col.  i.  16,  17.) 
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3d.  Redemption.  Isaiah,  in  addressing  the  Church,  pro- 
claims, "  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband  ;  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  His 
name;  and  tliy  Redeemer  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  (liv.  5.) 
In  a  multitude  of  instances,  with  singular  unanimity,  this  dec- 
laration is  repeated  throughout  the  old  records.  *'  All  flesh 
shall  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer." 
(Isa.  xHx.  26.)  "  Thou  shalt  know  that  I  Jehovah  am  thy 
Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  mighty  one  of  Jacob."  (Isa. 
Ix.  16.)  "  Thou  O  Jehovah  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer." 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  16.) 

Who  in  Christendom  would  deny  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  ?  Yet  from  authoritv  it  would  be 
blasphemy  to  doubt,  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Himself  are  dec- 
larations that  Jehovah  God  is  the  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Here  is  a  mountain  never  to  be  removed  but  by  faith  directed 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  otherwise  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments totally  clash  ;  for  Peter  says,  the  name  of  Jesus  is  the 
only  one  given  under  heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved  ;  and 
all  the  other  Apostles  support  his  assertion. 

His  Omnipresence  is  taught  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (iii.  13) : 
"  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in  heaven." 
By  this  we  see,  that  though  then  manifesting  Himself  in  a  bod- 
ily presence  on  earth,  He  was  at  the  same  time  present  in 
heaven,  being  above  all  laws  of  space.  In  the  case  of  Nathan- 
ael,  He  likewise  gives  a  proof  of  Omnipresence  which  produced 
immediate  conviction  on  Nathanael's  part.  (John  i.  48,  49.) 
His  possession  of  this  attribute  is  proved  by  His  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  when  they  were  secretly 
assembled  with  closed  doors.  He  tells  them,  "  Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them."  (Matt,  xviii.  20.)  And  just  before  withdrawing  His 
visible  presence  He  says,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."     (Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 

As  regards  Omniscience,  John  tells  us  that  "  Jesus  knew  all 
men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  He 
knew  what  was  in  man."  (John  ii.  24,  25.)  It  is  repeatedly 
recorded  how  He  read  the  thoughts  of  those  around  Him,  and 
He  says,  "  I  am  He  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts," 
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CRev.  li.  28,)  an  impossibility  save  for  Omniscience.  Peter  says 
to  Him,  **  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things  ;  "  (John  xxi.  17  ;) 
and  at  the  last  supper  the  disciples  say,  "Now  are  we  sure 
that  Thou  knowest  all  things."     (John  xvi.  30.) 

As  to  His  possessing  Omnipotence,  I  shall,  from  a  mass  of 
testimony,  select  one  passage,  spoken  by  Himself,  so  grand  and 
clear  that  all  comment  on  it  is  unnecessary.  "  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which 
is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 
(Rev.  1.  8.) 

Here  is  what  the  Scriptures  testify  I  They  present  a  chain 
of  evidence,  more  complete  and  overwhelming  than  was  ever 
amassed  on  any  other  subject.  It  would  seem  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  had  provided  against  all  false  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  by  His  solemn,  oft-repeated  declarations,  that  there  is 
none  beside  Him,  none  like  Him,  none  before  Him,  and  none 
after  Him.  Were  other  evidence  lacking,  it  would  seem  that 
the  title  "  First  and  Last  "  should  prove  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  the  great  I  AM,  the  source  of  all  existence  ;  for  any  one 
capable  of  exercising  his  rationality  may  see  the  impossibil- 
ity of  any  thing  preceding  the  firsts  — prior  to  the  beginning ; 
yet  in  Christendom  the  contrary  is  virtually  held  ;  and  blinded 
by  custom,  thousands  never  see  the  gross  solecism  and  irration- 
ality involved  in  such  a  tenet.  According  to  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  that  great  Being  who  declares  Himself  to  be  the  First. 
was  *'  begotten  before  all  worlds  "  by  another  Being,  who  thus 
occupies  the  extraordinary  position  of  being  prior  to  the 
First.  m.  w.  c. 


THE   DOCTRINE   OF   DISCRETE   DEGREES. 

[Continued  from  page  891.] 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  degrees  in  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  have  seen  that  it  is  animated  and  organized  of  the 
different  degrees  of  Divine  Truth ;  we  have  likewise  seen,  that 
as  there  are  seven  degrees  of  Divine  Truth,  so  there  are  seven 
degrees  in  the  spirit  of  man.  We  shall  now  investigate  the  re- 
lations of  man's  spirit  to  his  body,  and  determine  the  degrees 
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of  man's  body ;   and  for  this  purpose  shall  present,  first,  the 
general  teaching  of  the  New  Church  on  this  subject. 

"  The  external  senses,  or  those  of  the  body,  constitute  all  the  yital 
principle  of  the  body  ;  for  the  body  of  man  does  not  liye  at  all  with- 
out these  senses ;  wherefore,  when  he  is  deprived  of  them,  he  dies 
and  becomes  a  corpse. 

"  The  very  corporeal  or  bodily  principle  of  man,  therefore,  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  receptacle  of  sensations,  and  consequently  of  life  from 
them.  The  principal  is  the  sensitive  or  sensual,  and  the  instrumental, 
the  corporeal  principle.  The  instrumental  without  the  principal  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  cannot  even  be  called  the  corporeal  principle, 
such  as  man  carries  with  him  while  he  lives  in  the  world  ;  but  the 
instrumental  together  with  the  principal,  when  they  act  as  one. 

"  This,  therefore,  is  the  corporeal  principle."     A.  C.  5077. 

Again :  — 

^  By  the  sensual^  which  is  the  ultimate  of  the  natural,  is  properlj 
understood  that  which  is  called  flesh,  and  which  perishes  when  man 
dies  ;  thus  it  is  that  which  was  of  use  to  man  for  his  functions  in  the 
world,  namely,  the  sensual  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and 
feeling. 

*'  That  this  sensual  is  the  ultimate  plane,  in  which  the  life  of  man 
terminates,  and  on  which  it  rests  as  upon  a  basis,  may  be  manifest 
from  this  consideration,  that  it  is  immediately  extant  in  the  world,  and 
by  it  as  by  an  extreme  principle  the  world  enters,  and  heaven  passes 
out ;  but  this  sensual  is  common  to  man  with  brutes. 

"  But  the  external  sensual,  which  man  has  not  in  common  with 
other  animals,  and  which  is  still  an  external  sensual,  is  that  which 
is  in  man's  memory  from  the  world,  and  which  consists  of  the  mere 
worldly,  corporeal,  and  terrestrial  things  there.  The  man  who  thinks 
and  reasons  from  these  things  alone,  and  not  from  interior  thincrs  i* 
called  a  sensual  man.  This  sensual  remains  with  man  af\er  death, 
but  is  quiescent."     A.  C.  10,236. 

From  these  two  passages  the  following  points  are  estab- 
lished :  — 

FivHt.  That  in  the  corporeal  principle  which  perishes  when 
man  dies,  there  are  properly  two  things :  namely,  the  principal, 
which  is  the  sensitive  or  sensual  principle  ;  and  the  instrumental, 
which  is  the  corporeal  or  the  bodily  principle  proper. 

Secondly.     That  of  these  two  constituents  of  the  corporeal 
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principle,  the  sensitive  or  sensual  principle,  which  is  composed 
of  the  external  senses,  is  interior,  and  constitutes  all  the  vital 
principle  of  the  corporeal  principle  or  of  the  body. 

Thirdly.  That,  hence,  the  corporeal  principle  is  also  called 
the  sensual,  as  in  A.  C.  10,236,  but  that  this  sensual  is  different 
from  the  external  sensual  which  man  takes  with  him  into  the 
other  world. 

We  read  further  in  A.  C.  995,  that  "  corporeal  and  sensual 
things  in  themselves  are  nothing  but  material,  inanimate,  and 
dead,  but  live  by  the  delights  which  flow  into  them  in  order 
from  the  interiors." 

By  reading  this  passage  in  connection  with  the  two  former 
passages,  we  see  that  the  "  sensitive  principle,"  or  the  five  ex- 
ternal senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  taste,  and  touch,  are 
the  medium  by  w^hich  life  is  received  by  the  corporeal  principle 
from  man*s  spirit ;  and  when  this  medium  is  broken,  natural 
death  ensues,  as  appears  from  A.  C.  5411,  from  which  we 
quoted  in  the  early  part  of  this  lecture. 

That  the  external  senses  are  the  medium  of  connection 
between  man's  spirit  and  his  body,  appears  also  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  :  — 

**  Wilh  regard  to  natural  good,  it  is  twofold;  interior  and  exterior. 
The  interior  commuuicates  with  the  interior  man,  i.  e,,  with  the  ra- 
tional, and  the  exterior  with  the  external,  i.  e.,  with  the  things  which 
are  of  the  body,  and  it  gives  life  to  the  external  senses,  and  also  to 
action.  Without  communication  on  either  side  man  cannot  live  with 
reason,  nor  with  a  body. 

"  Tlie  interior  communication^  t.  e.,  that  of  interior  natural  good 
with  the  interior  or  rational  man,  I'emains  with  man  after  death,  and 
constitutes  then  his  natural  life ;  for  a  spirit  has  also  a  natural  life. 
For  his  spiritual  life  terminates  in  the  natural  as  in  an  ultimate 
plane,  since  man,  after  death,  cannot  immediately  think  spiritually, 
except  from  the  things  which  belong  to  his  natural. 

^  But  the  exterior  communication,  t.  e.,  that  of  exterior  natural 
good  with  the  things  of  the  body  [through  the  external  senses], 
which  exists  with  man  while  he  lives  in  the  body,  ceases  by  the  death 
of  the  body."     A.  C.  3293. 

Natural  good  which  flows  into  the  corporeal  principle,  or 
into  the  body  of  man  by  the  medium  of  the  senses,  is  "  the 
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delight  perceived  from  charity,  from  whicli  flows  a  pleasur- 
able princii)le  which  belongs  properly  to  the  body.'*  A.  C.  2184. 
This  delight,  however,  exists  only  with  the  regenerate  person ; 
with  the  nnregenerate,  the  delight  which  through  the  senses 
flows  into  the  body  is  sensual  good,  which  is  described  in  A.  C. 
10,236. 

Our  next  point  will  be  to  determine  the  question  which  has 
often  been  asked,  namely,  what  are  those  natural  substances 
which  man  takes  with  him  from  this  into  the  other  world? 
The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  treated  of  in  D.  L.  and  W., 
257,  where  we  read,  that  the  natural  mind  of  man  consists  both 
of  spiritual  and  natural  substances ;  that  the  natural  sub- 
stances of  that  mind  recede  when  man  dies,  but  are  not  laid 
aside  ;  that  they  constitute  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  spirit- 
ual body  of  spirits  and  angels,  by  means  of  which  covering, 
which  is  taken  from  the  natural  world,  their  spiritual  bodies 
subsist ;  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  no  spirit  nor 
angel  who  was  not  born  a  man. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  following  extract  from  the 
"  Spiritual  Diary%"  will  enable  us  to  solve  this  question  :  — 

"  There  are  four  natural  spheres  which  take  their  origin  from  the 
sun,  of  which  the  atmosphere  which  causes  hearing,  is  known.  A 
purer  atmosphere,  separate  from  the  aerial,  produces  sight,  or  causes 
things  to  he  seen,  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  all  objects ;  how 
far  this  atmosphere  penetrates  into  the  natural  minH,  and  whether  it 
pre>ents  material  ideas,  as  they  are  called,  or  fantasies  and  imagina- 
tions, does  not  yet  clearly  appear,  but  it  seems  probable  from  various 
considerations.  This,  then,  would  be  the  firsit  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vails in  the  natural  mind.  The  next  atmosphere,  a  still  purer  ether, 
is  tliat  which  produces  the  magnetic  forces,  which  reign  not  only 
about  the  magnet  in  particular,  but  also  around  the  whole  glohe; 
but  to  what  extent,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  ;  it  produces  there 
the  situation  of  the  entire  terraqueous  globe,  according  to  the  poles 
of  the  world,  and  also  many  things  which  are  known  respecting  the 
elevations  and  inclinations  of  the  magnet.  This  sphere,  in  the 
natural  mind,  seems  to  produce  reasonings,  in  which,  however,  a 
spiritual  principle  mtist  needs  be  present,  that  they  may  live^  as  like- 
wise in  the  sight,  and  in  every  other  sense,  in  order  that  they  may 
perceive.     The  purest  ethereal  sphere  is  that  universal  spheixi  in  the 
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universe  which  exists  around  the  ratiocinations  of  the  same  mind. 
Hence  it  is  that  this  mind  is  called  the  natural  mind,  and  its  in- 
terior operations,  when  perverse,  are  called  ratiocinations,  but  when 
according  to  order,  they  are  simply  called  reason,  which  is  a  species 
of  thoughts,  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  influx  into  it.  These  spheres 
arise  from  the  sun,  and  may  be  called  solar,  and  are  consequently 
natural. 

"  With  respect  to  the  interior  mind,  however,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
of  this  kind,  or  of  what  is  natural,  but  it  is  spiritual ;  and  in  the  in- 
most mind  is  what  is  celestial.  These  principles  are  produced  by 
God  Messiah  alone,  and  are  living,  and  are  to  be  called  spiritual  and 
celestial  spheres."     S.  D.  222. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
are  four  natural  atmospheres,  and  by  comparing  this  statement 
with  the  one  made  on  page  100  of  Vol.  vii.  of  the  "  Spiritual 
Diary,"  which  was  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  we 
find  that  what  is  there  called  the  middle  ether  is  here  divided 
into  two  atmospheres ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  former 
is  a  more  general,  and  the  present  a  more  particular,  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  atmospheres. 

Of  these  four  natural  atmospheres,  Swedenborg  says  that  the 
three  higher  ones  enter  into  the  natural  mind,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  natural  substances  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  natural  mind,  and  which  constitute  the  cutane- 
ous covering  of  the  spiritual  body  of  spirits  and  angels,  are 
derived  from  the  three  higher  natural  atmospheres.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  from  this  that  man  takes  every  thing  that 
he  derives  from  the  three  higher  natural  atmospheres  with 
him  into  the  other  world ;  for  these  three  atmospheres  not 
only  flow  into  the  natural  mind,  and  contribute  to  its  forma- 
tion, but  they  also  flow  into,  and  contribute  to,  the  formation 
of  the  corporeal  principle,  or  of  the  natural  body  of  man. 
Whatever  of  these  three  higher  natural  atmospheres  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  corporeal  principle,  and  not  into  that 
of  the  natural  mind,  is  left  behind  in  this  world  when  man 
dies. 

As  there  are  four  natural  atmospheres  which  flow  into  and 
hold  together  all  corporeal  and  material  objects,  it  follows  that 
there  are  four  degrees  in  the  material  body  of  man,  of  which 
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the  three  liigher  degrees  serve  as  natural  or  material  coverings 
to  the  three  degrees  of  the  natural  mind.  The  fourth  degree 
consists  principally  of  matters  and  substances  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  and  are  held  together,  and 
in  order,  by  the  circumpressure  of  the  common  atmosphere. 
This  fourth  degree  is  the  common  effect  of  the  three  higher 
degrees  of  man's  body,  and  receives  its  life  by  their  presence 
in  it. 

Such,  then,  is  the  material  body  or  the  corporeal  principle 
which  man  leaves  behind  him  in  the  natural  world,  when  he 
dies ;  but  all  the  three  degrees  of  the  natural  mind,  together 
with  a  cutaneous  covering  derived  from  the  three  interior 
degrees  of  the  natural  body,  he  takes  with  him  into  the  other 
world. 

We  shall  consider  now  more  minutely  the  degrees  of  man's 
spirit,  which  he  takes  with  him  into  the  other  world.  Of 
these  degrees  we  can  form  to  ourselves  a  better  idea,  when 
we  have  a  correct  understanding  of  man's  memory  ;  for  there 
are  as  many  degrees  in  man's  memory,  as  there  are  degrees 
in  his  spirit.  The  lowest  degree  of  man's  memory,  or  the 
corporeal  memory,  is  in  his  external  sensual  degree,  which  is  the 
ultimate  basis  on  which  the  wliole  spirit,  nay,  the  whole  of 
heaven  rests.     Of  this  degree  Swedenborg  says  as  follows :  — 

"  The  sensual  degree  in  man  is  the  very  last  principle,  and  there- 
fore the  basis  on  which  heaven  rests,  as  a  house  rests  on  its  founda- 
tion, for  there  is  a  connection  of  all  things  from  first  to  last.  The 
sensual  of  man  is  respectively  firm  or  fixed  ;  and  the  quality  of  this 
fixedness  may  appear  from  this  consideration,  that  every  thing  that 
is  on  earth  is  also  in  heaven,  only  it  is  not  fixed  there,  although  it 
appears  as  fixed ;  thus  there  are  houses,  fields,  gardens,  chariots,  and 
animals  in  heaven.  It  hence  appears  that  while  man  lives  in  the 
natural  world,  he  acquires  to  himself  a  fixed  plane,  and  that  this 
plane  on  that  account  cannot  be  changed ;  wherefore,  man  lives  to 
all  eternity,  such  as  he  was  in  the  world.  This  plane  man  has 
with  him  in  the  other  life,  but  it  is  altogether  quiescent^  and  stiU 
his  interiors  terminate  in  it.  Unless,  therefore,  there  is  a  correspon- 
dence between  this  plane  and  man's  internals,  it  cannot  be  well  with 
him  ;  and  it  is  well  with  him  in  the  degree  in  which  there  is  such  a 
correspondence  ;  only  his  internals  must  be  good ;  if  they  are  bad,  man 
goes  to  hell."     D.  S.  5552. 
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We  read  further:  — 

"  The  corporeal  memory  seems  lost  in  the  other  life,  and  yet  it 
is  there.  It  may  be  excited  by  others,  but  not  by  the  spirits  them- 
selves. If  it  could  be  excited  by  the  spirits  themselves,  they  could  not 
be  perfected ;  wherefore  this  memory  remains  passive  in  the  other 
life,  not  active.** 

And  again :  — 

"  Things  are  excited  from  the  corporeal  memory  of  spirits  only  in 
order  to  convince  them."     D.  S.  1662,  and  1932,  1933. 

That  the  things  of  the  corporeal  memory  are  the  ultimates 
of  order,  in  which  things  celestial  and  spiritual  terminate,  is 
plain  from  the  following  passage :  — 

"In  order  that  the  memories  of  the  external  man  may  be  ves- 
sels of  spiritual  and  celestial  things  it  was  provided  by  the  Lord 
that  no  spirit  should  ever  lose  the  least  thing  of  his  natural  mind  and 
memory,  and  that  every  spirit,  although  he  should  be  an  angel,  might 
be  enabled  to  put  on  exactly  the  same  states  which  belonged  to  his  life 
in  the  body ;  so  that  in  case  the  human  race  should  at  any  time  be 
wanting,  spirits  brought  into  such  states  might  serve  as  vessels,  and 
order  be  thus  perfected.**     D.  S.  2755. 

Since  there  are  as  many  degrees  in  the  hnman  memory 
as  there  are  degrees  in  the  human  soul,  and  since  the  human 
soul  or  spirit  in  general  consists  of  an  internal  and  an  external, 
or  a  rational  and  a  natural  man,  so  there  are  in  general  two 
memories,  the  internal  and  the  external,  the  former  of  which 
belongs  to  the  rational,  and  the  latter  to  the  natural  man  ;  but 
each  of  these  general  memories  consists  again  of  as  many  par- 
ticular memories  as  there  are  particular  degrees  in  the  rational 
and  natural  man.  In  the  following  passage  there  are  four 
memories  specified :  — 

• 

"  There  is  the  memory  of  particular  things,  which  may  also  be 
called  the  corporeal  memory,  or  that  of  material  ideas ;  the  interior 
memory,  which  may  be  called  the  natural  memory,  or  the  spiritual 
memory  in  the  natural ;  the  more  intimate  memory,  which  may  also  be 
called  the  spiritual,  or  the  spiritual-celestial  memory  ;  and  the  inmost 
memory,  which  is  called  the  celestial  memory,  from  which  is  the  spirit- 
ual."   D.  S.  1079,  and  Index,  D.  S.  p.  68. 

In  addition    to  these    memories  there   is  another   memory 
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described  by  Swedenborg  in  D.  S.  1988,  which  is  said  to  be 
nearest  to  the  corporeal  memory,  and  which  is  the  corporeal 
memory,  as  it  were,  adapted  to  states  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  passage  is  as  follows :  — 

^  I  learned  from  experience  that  there  is  an  interior  memorj,  bj 
which  the  memory  of  material  and  corporeal  ideas  is  excited,  and  thit 
this  memory  also  remains  with  spirits ;  from  this  memory,  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Lord,  are  excited  those  things  which  were  in  the 
memory  of  sensual  ideas  [which  are  in  a  degree  higher  than  the 
material  or  corporeal  ideas].  That  there  is  such  a  memory,  and  that 
it  is  more  perfect  than  the  memory  of  the  body  or  the  corporeal  mem- 
ory, I  learned  by  many  things ;  even  that  which  man  thinks  he  has 
forgotten,  is  still  in  this  memory,  but  it  is  covered  up  by  sensual  things. 
This  may  also  appear  from  dreams  and  other  indications.  Besides 
this  memory,  however,  there  is  a  still  more  interior  memory,  namelj, 
that  of  spiritual  ideas,  by  means  of  which  spirits  can  think  and  speak; 
and  this  memory  it  is  which  excites  that  interior  memory.  The  spirits 
excel  in  this  memory  much  more  than  man,  so  that  they  can  think 
much  more  refinedly  and  distinctly ;  hence  their  faculty  is  much  in- 
creased above  that  of  those  who  live  in  the  body.**     D.  S.  1983. 

Here  then,  we  have  the  three  memories  of  the  natural  man, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  quiescent  in  the  other  life,  but  the  two 
higher  are  enjoyed  by  the  spirits  with  whom  these  respective 
degrees  are  opened.  Upon  their  first  entrance  into  the  spirit- 
ual world,  spirits  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  memory  of  sensual 
ideas,  which  is  nearest  to  the  memory  of  corporeal  ideas  in 
which  they  were  in  the  world,  but  which  has  become  quiescent 
upon  their  entranre  into  the  spiritual  world.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  memory  of  sensual  ideas  also  perishes  or  becomes 
quiescent,  and  they  enter  upon  the  memory  of  spiritual  ideas, 
which  is  in  their  interior  natural  degree.  This  process  is  de- 
scribed in  what  follows :  — 

**  The  memory  which  man  properly  calls  the  memory,  is  the  natural 
memory,  because  it  belongs  to  the  natural  mind,  and  is  the  memory  of 
particular  things,  or  of  material  ideas,  corresponding  to  words  or  ex- 
pressions. This  memory  perishes  when  man  dies,  his  soul  retaining 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  and  understanding  from  a  certain  spiritual 
memory,  or  from  the  memory  of  rational  and  immaterial  ideas,  as 
they  are  called.  It  is  this  memory  wliich  is  ihc  cause  why  a  man,  afler 
death,  does  not  know  otherwise  than  that  he  is  btili  in  the  life  of  the 
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If  we  look  npoD  the  difl^rent  degrees  of  the  soul  of  sua 
as  so  many  memories,  of  which  one  is  more  interiori^  amd  thitt 
more  refined  and  truer  than  the  one  immediatelT  pnK^ing^ 
we  will  obtain  a  tdenbly  correct  vkw  of  these  de^;:nws ;  fiv 
these  degrees  are  all  organised  of  the  goods  and  tnitfas  which 
have  entered  into  man  bj  influx :  the  delights,  pleasoTfiS,  and 
desires  which  are  connected  with  the  knowledges  and  scientt^ 
fics  of  troth  in  the  external  memory  are  the  goods  and  truths 
constitating  the  different  degrees  of  the  natural  man,  and  the 
feelings  of  blessedness  and  happiness,  conjoined  with  the  in* 
terior  views  and  perceptions  of  truth  in  the  interior  or  $|urit« 
ual  memory,  are  the  goods  and  truths  of  which  the  rational 
man  is  composed. 

With  this  sketch  of  the  memory  of  man,  I  shall  close  my  lec* 
ture  to-day.  In  my  next  I  shall  treat  of  the  degrees  in  heaven, 
and  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  which  heaven  is  composed. 


FROM  INMOST  TO  OUTERMOST- 

A  BEAUTIFUL  and  constant  law  of  all  orderly  growth  is  its 
proceeding  from  within  outward.  In  all  growing  forms,  the  es- 
sential vital  element  has  its  first  home  and  starting-point  in  the 
centre.  This  living  principle  within  knows  no  weariness  and 
takes  no  rest.  Its  ceaseless  effort  is  to  enlarge  its  borders,  and 
to  find  for  itself  a  basis  in  the  extreme  boundaries,  —  the  ulti- 
mate parts  of  creation.     And  ever  it  runs  its  tireless  coursei 
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forth  and  back,  flrom  centre  to  circumference,  bearing  from  its 
inner  shrine  glad  testimony  of  its  own  existence,  and  bearing 
back,  from  all  parts  of  its  domain,  the  offerings  that  shall  renew 
its  altar-fire.  Thus  does  it  continually  gather  to  Itself  new  ac- 
cessions from  without,  and  stands  forth  in  the  universe,  a  thing 
of  reality  and  of  power. 

Shall  not  the  true  Church  on  earth  follow  this  Divine  law  of 
growth  ?  Most  truly.  Its  living  principles  are  striving,  with 
such  might  as  Heaven  only  can  employ,  to  make  for  themselves 
a  foundation,  even  in  the  borders  of  the  earth.  They  know  no 
rest  from  activity ;  for,  ^^  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep.^'  The  life-current  is  ever  pressing  to  de- 
scend, and  ever  ready  with  its  message  from  the  shining  inner 
courts.  Unceasingly  does  it  declare,  ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.'* 

Where,  in  all  its  faithful  course,  is  found  the  resistance  to  this 
transforming  power  ? 

In  man  alone.  In  him  has  been  inverted  the  Divine  order ; 
and  the  dull,  sensual  nature  from  without  impresses  its  direful 
image  upon  the  spiritual  within.  Evil  loves  and  false  persua- 
sions have  usurped  the  rightful  abode  of  inmost  love  and  truth ; 
and,  grounded  in  these,  the  train  of  disorderly  outward  habits, 
and  all  offences  against  the  good  and  the  true,  oppose  their  vfle 
and  lurid  forms,  to  keep  fast  closed  the  entrance  to  Him  who 
ever  stands  and  knocks. 

What  power  shall  unbar  the  heavy-bolted  door,  that  Heaven, 
always  seeking,  may  find  the  lost  and  long-estranged  ?  That 
power  alone,  which,  through  all  opposing  influences,  has  been 
preserved  for  man  himself,  in  his  free  agency.  As  the  medium 
of  this  Divinely-given  right,  his  hand  only  can  remove  the  bar- 
riers to  his  own  progress  in  the  way  of  Ufe. 

And  lo,  here  meets  us  a  momentous  truth !  It  is,  that  while 
in  man's  regeneration  Heaven's  work  is,  according  to  Its  own 
true  order,  from  within  outward,  man's  work,  in  its  pro- 
gression, is  from  without  inward  ;  that  the  two  may  meet  and 
become  one.  Man,  of  his  own  free  will,  must  first  make  ready 
the  outer  courts,  before  the  Lord  can  fulfill  His  saying,  **  Be- 
hold, I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth." 

To  the  lower,  natural  mind,  the  work  of  preparation  seems 
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long  and  hard.  But  at  each  step  tak^n — each  barrier  removed 
—  the  immortal  soul,  freed  more  and  more  from  gross  appear- 
ances and  unholy  allurements,  hastens  with  tireless  and  unerring 
feet  to  meet  her  Beloved.  Finallv,  reunited  to  Him,  she  finds 
her  chief  joy  in  receiving  of  His  life,  and  bearing  it  beyond, 
even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  His  kingdom.  The  order  of 
man's  life  is  again  true  ;  and  the  chain  is  complete,  which  links 
together  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  ▲.  e.  m. 


THE  FISHER. 

**  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  CSome  ye  Aft«r  me,  and  I  wiU  make  you  to  become  fish- 
era  of  men/*  —  Mark  i.  17. 

Yrs  !  leave  tbe  fish  within  the  sea, 

And  in  the  silent  lake, 
And  win  the  hearts  of  men  for  Christ, 

The  loving  Master's  sake. 

He  calls  thee  to  His  noblest  wbric, 

Henceforth  with  tongue  and  pea 
To  cast  the  net  of  loving  thought, 

And  catch  the  souls  of  men.* 

With  silver  Hues  of  heavenly  Truth. 

And  hooks  of  Love's  pure  gold. 
To  strive  to  win  them  one  by  one 

To  seek  the  Matter's  fbld. 

Out  from  the  seas  of  selfishness, 

Out  from  the  depths  of  sin, 
To  lead  them  to  a  purer  life, 

Begenerate  aad  clean. 

Ah  me !  the  heart  will  sometimes  quail  I 

So  great  the  work  appears ; 
But  childlike  trust,  and  childlike  prayer, 

Shall  quiet  all  thy  fears. 

What  though  the  sea  be  tempest-tossed. 

And  winds  blow  fierce  and  chill; 
The  Master's  love  is  infinite, 

And  whispers,  '*  Peace,  be  still ! " 
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Leave,  then,  the  boat  beside  the  sea, 

And  by  the  silent  lake, 
And  enter  on  thy  woric  for  Christ, 

The  loving  Master's  sake. 

Use  every  art  which  love  may  know, 

And  heavenly  truth  may  teach ; 
For  some  the  net  will  safely  bring. 

And  some  the  line  will  reach. 

Cast  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship. 

And  thou  shalt  surely  find ; 
For  would'st  thou  win  earth's  erring  ones. 

Love  must  fill  all  thy  mind. 

Love  gives  to  Truth  its  gentleness. 

And  makes  each  heavenly  genn 
Grow  like  the  lily  fair  and  pure, 

The  palm  erect  and  firm. 

Its  sweetness  wins  when  truth  alone 

Would  many  a  soul  repel ; 
And  it  has  powers  whoee  influence 

All  other  forms  excel.  • 


It  melts  the  icy  heart  within. 
And  clothes  with  living  green 

The  desert  of  our  earthly  life. 
Made  bare  by  doubt  and  sin. 

But  trust  not  even  Love  alone  ; 

The  light  of  Truth  must  lead ; 
The  harvest  of  the  heavenly  life 

Must  spring  from  heavenly  seed. 

Be  gentle,  patient,  childlike,  pure, 

Whatever  fate  betide ; 
His  Truth  thy  compass  and  defence. 

His  Word  thy  chart  and  guide. 

For  naught  can  harm  His  faithful  ones 
When  the  wild  billows  swell : 

Then  trust  His  perfect  Providence, 
He  doeth  all  things  well. 
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Our  Creator  and  Saviour. 

Leave,  then,  the  fish  within  the  sea, 

And  by  the  silent  lake, 
And  win  the  souls  of  men  for  Christi 

The  loving  Master's  sake. 
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OUR  CREATOR  AND  SAVIOUR. 

There  is  a  natural  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  identity  of 
the  Creator  with  the  Saviour  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  first  im- 
pression received  from  the  creation  is  that  of  vastness  and  infin- 
ity, while  in  the  character  of  our  Lord  the  elements  of  human- 
ity and  simplicity  are  more  prominent.  It  may  help  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Divine  infinity 
manifested  in  the  life  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  other,  the  evident 
simplicity  and  human  quality  of  the  work  of  creation. 

I  know  not  how  far  the  disciples  supposed  they  understood 
their  Lord  and  Master ;  but  at  this  distance  it  is  certain  that 
the  part  of  His  work  which  even  the  wisest  disciples  compre- 
hended was  extremely  small.  For  a  long  time  they  supposed 
that  He  would  establish  a  great  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  of 
which  they  should  be  the  princes,  sitting  upon  thrones,  and 
judging.  And  He  could  not  give  them  any  more  correct  idea 
of  His  kingdom,  till  they  had  followed  and  obeyed  Him ;  giving 
up,  one  by  one,  their  schemes  for  power  and  greatness ;  learn- 
ing  to  minister  to  the  sick,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  wash  one 
another's  feet ;  and  thus  gradually  discovering,  from  their  own 
experience,  that  to  serve  is  nobler  than  to  rule,  that  their  Lord 
was  the  gentlest  and  most  long-sufiering  of  servants,  and  that 
the  greatest  in  His  kingdom  must  be  those  who  attend  most 
modestly  to  the  wants  of  others. 

The  disciples  were  slow  to  understand  the  truth ;  for  it  re- 
quired an  entire  change  in  their  afiections.  While  they  were 
preaching  and  healing  the  sick,  John  forbade  another  to  do  sim- 
ilar good  works,  because  he  followed  not  them.  Even  after  the 
Lord  was  glorified,  it  was  an  astonishment  to  Peter,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  be  given  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  he  was  specially  instructed  by  the  Lord,  not  to  call 
what  He  had  cleansed  common  or  unclean. 
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And  what  were  the  limits  of  the  Lord's  work?  Where  was 
the  bound  of  His  love  ?  What  was  the  line  which  inclosed  the 
objects  of  His  care,  and  beyond  which  He  did  not  think  ? 

It  would  have  amazed  the  disciples  to  know  that  He  thought 
of  us,  —  the  future  inhabitants  of  a  continent,  the  existence  of 
which  they  did  not  suspect.  Yet  we  know  that  His  words 
mean  more  to  us  than  to  them,  and  are  quite  as  directly  ad- 
dressed to  us.  We  feel  that  in  His  temptations  all  ours  were 
included ;  that  His  labor  and  His  sufferings  were  in  part  from 
sympathy  with  us,  and  from  contact  with  the  evils  that  afflict 
us :  and  the  peace  and  love  that  overflowed  from  Him  after 
temptation,  are  our  sole  but  inexhaustible  source  of  heavenly 
life  and  joy. 

Where  then  is  the  limit  7  Is  it  in  a  still  greater  distance  of 
time,  or  space  ?  Or  is  there  no  limit  but  the  perpetually  en* 
larging  sphere  of  humanity  ?  Revelation  and  reason  give  the 
same  answer ;  that  to  Him  ^^  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by  meas- 
ure; "  that  He  who  revealed  the  Divine  order  of  human  fife, 
embraced  in  His  view  all  the  possibilities  of  human  life ;  and 
that  He  who  brought  to  men  eternal  life,  foresaw  their  eternal 
relations. 

The  laws  of  the  Divine  life  are  extremely  simple.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  God's  own  Word,  r^ 
vealing  His  wisdom,  and  His  own  life,  which  He  desires  to  im- 
part to  men.  Yet  the  whole  truth  of  the  Scriptures  is  included 
under  the  two  commandments :  ^^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,"  and,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  "  and  no 
violation  of  the  Divine  order,  no  perversion  of  Divine  life  can 
be  imagined,  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  commandments  of 
the  Decalogue.  These  simple  laws  are  absolutely  infinite  in  the 
variety  of  their  application ;  they  embrace  all  the  possibilities 
of  life  :  and  these  are  presented  to  us  in  living  form,  by  Htm 
whom  no  man  convinceth  of  sin. 

There  is  no  more  perfect  manifestation  of  infinity  in  the 
work  of  creation  than  this ;  and  there  is  no  less  of  humanity. 

The  element  of  humanity  is  evident  in  the  fitness  of  the 
works  of  creation  to  nourish  and  form  human  minds. 

Everywhere  they  display  thought  and  intention,  plan  and 
purpose,  which  can  be  in  a  measure  understood  and  imitated  by 
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If,  then,  fo  tfair  mui  amrwdtit  mmk^  of  crcasim  » tke  «Kf^ 
cise  and  food  «f  tfae  »■■■  Bad.  He  wiw  cf  Ilhafff  foww 
and  executes  ihaat  vscks  »  caBencial  Hiwiifrr^  —  cke  ^v^irr 
soarce  of  bioBKrr. 

It  is  true  das  wwk  cbe  kBBaniKi'  in  crensian  ve  wie  «viprv^ 
where  the  attriboses  of  infiBcrr.  C<MBiCurtiT  uiTifeed  «»  stmir 
the  thoogbt  emln&d  in  in  vnoderfiil  vorks.  and  ejpuided  ^ 
tliat  tiioogfat  to  tiie  finst  «f  oar  capnatr,  Ae  infiMr  of  it  a» 
constantlj  fiftueuts  new  deiaik  and  eoahinatiQOS  whicli  peff«M-^ 
nalljr  keep  the  wkJe  hcjoDd  our  finite  gnop.  We  can  f<ur^ 
tiallj  eooipreliend  the  laws  br  which  the  coondess  s«ift$  an4 
earths  in  the  nmrene  are  placed  and  hdd  in  their  potsilioiis  and 
uses  ;  jet  we  aumat  frthom  the  whole  wisdom  dispia\vd  in  ihe 
stmctiire  of  a  blade  of  gjas. 

Haman  nrnplidtj  and  infinitr  an>ear  together  in  the  proid«i>» 
tions  of  the  least  and  the  greatest  thingsof  creation :  but  th^^ift 
is  no  conflict  between  them  ;  their  harmonT  is  absolute  unilT« 
The  essential  parts  of  a  perfect  jdant  are  three«  —  the  n)ot«  the 
stem,  and  the  leaves.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the$e  thnM 
are  repeated  with  endless  variety  of  form  and  combination : 
their  varied  forms  not  being  produced  promiscuouslv^  but  with 
a  tliODghtfiil  regard  to  order  and  mutual  relations;  and  of  these 
parts  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  consists :  a  beautiful  w'lK)le« 
human  in  its  simplicity,  infinite  in  its  perfection  and  varietr* 

Similar  statements  might  be  truly  made  with  regard  to  the 
mineral  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  And  these  three  kingdoms 
—  embodiments  in  all  their  parts  of  human  thought  and  foel* 
ing  —  depend  upon  and  serve  each  other,  and  unite  in  a  single 
purpose,  —  a  purpose  impressed  upon  every  particle  in  the 
whole,  —  to  form  an  abode  for  man. 

Simple  in  its  plan,  simple  in  its  purpose,  infinite  in  both,  the 
work  of  creation  is  crowned  by  man  in  the  image  and  likeneta 
of  the  Creator.    And  to  man  He  reveals  His  own  love  and  wis* 
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dom :  a  free  gift ;  an  everlasting  blessing ;  requiring  only  Us 
acceptance  of  it,  with  its  inseparable  laws. 

Here  lies  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Word  in  its  creative 
manifestation.  It  creates  men  in  the  human  form,  with  human 
faculties,  in  endless  variety.  But  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  creation  to  impress  upon  men  their  heavenly  order,  regardless 
of  their  freedom ;  or  to  compel  them  to  love  with  the  good  love 
of  the  Lord :  for  love  is  necessarily  free  ;  compelled,  it  is  no 
longer  love. 

To  accomplish  this  part  of  its  work,  —  to  lead  men  to  love 
the  laws  of  Divine  life,  and  the  works  of  Divine  goodness,  — 
the  Word  was  made  flesh.     In  the  flesh  we  see  the  infinite  ho- 
man  wisdom  and  power  by  which  all  things  were  made,  clothed 
with  the  circumstances  of  men  ;  entering  into  all  the  states  of 
human  development,  from  infancy  to  full  maturity ;  showing  in 
each  the  Divine  order  of  human  life,  and  the  power  by  which 
that  order  may  be  attained.     That  perfect  life  is  human  in  its 
simplicity,  but  not  more  so  than  the  creation  ;  and,  like  the 
creation,  it  is  infinite  in  its  perfection,  and  in  the  variety  of 
states  to  which  its  example  and  teachings  are  applicable.     It  is 
a  revelation  of  the  motives  and  the  human  wisdom  of  the  crea- 
tion, —  the  very  soul  of  the  creation  made  manifest.     So  that 
in  the  Lord  we   may  know  the  Creator ;  and  if  we  read  the 
works  of  our  Creator  aright,  we  see  in  them  the  hand  of  our 
Lord.  J.  w. 


RECENT  ESTIMATES  OF   SWEDENBORG. 

II. 

[Continued  from  page  53S.] 

The   reviewer  now  enters    upon   the    Theology    proper  of 
Swedenborg,  and  notices  first  the  "Arcana  Coelestia." 

**  These  volumes  we  do  not  hesitate  to  prejudge  by  giving  a  few 

sentences  of  William  Law's  opinion  of  them '  Can  any  man 

of  erudition  and  in  his  right  senses  adopt  such  meaningless  stuff  for 

Divine  revelation  ? The  enormities  of  the  Baron's  delirium 

argue  both  the  most  abject  illiterature  with  the  most  prodigious  blind- 
ness and  infatuation  I ' " 
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Indeed,  we  cannot  but  exclaim  ;  such  is,  then,  the  opinion  of 
William  Law !  and  therefore^  as  the  reviewer  intimates,  the 
same  is  his  opinion,  taken  upon  trust,  and  should  be  the  opin- 
ion which  all  good  Christian  people  ought  to  form  beforehand, 
content  to  "  prejudge  therewith  "  the  "  Arcana  Coelestia  I " 

Of  the  ''  Heaven  and  Hell,"  the  reviewer  gives  a  brief  sketch, 
and  concludes  with,  — 

^  Suffice  that  '  the  world  to  come,'  of  which  the  Scripture  speaks, 
has  absolutely  nothing  in  commoti  with  that  fantastic  unreality,  which 
the  dreamer  hcu  taught  so  many  thousands  to  believe.** 

Our  reviewer  is  so  fertile  in  remarkable  antitheses,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  italicize  again.  He  has  stated,  in  his  sketch  of 
this  work,  that  ^^  into  his  heaven  are  at  once  received  all  who 
love  God  supremely ;  into  hell  all  who  supremely  love  them- 
selves." And  yet  there  is  in  this  ^^  absoltUdg  nothing  "  in  com- 
mon with  the  future  world  of  the  Scriptures  !  and  how  strange 
that,  after  all,  so  many  thousands  should  be  persuaded,  and  by 
a  dreamer  like  this,  to  believe  in  a  world  so  fantastically  un- 
real ! 

Speaking  of  the  "  Last  Judgment "  the  reviewer  represents 
Swedenborg  as  — 

^  Preparing  a  way  for  his  mission  by  pronouncing  judgment  upon 
the  entire  Christian  world  as  it  then  was.  This  judgment  he  blasphe- 
mously assigned  to  Gk>d  Himself,  and  published  a  thin  quarto,  n.  c" 

With  the  declaration  that  Swedenborg  "  assumes  to  be  the 
medium  of  the  revelation  of  a  new  Bible,"  our  reviewer  notices 
some  of  the  minor  works.  Of  the  "  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Scripture  "  he  thus  writes  :  — 

**  He  goes  to  the  very  extreme  of  a  literal  dictation  and  preserva- 
tion  He  makes  the  Word  of  Gk>d  to  be  the  sole  instrument  of 

communicating  Divine  Truth,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  and  has 
many  wise  sayings  which  Rationalism  may  well  ponder.  But  all  is 
neutralized  by  the  pervading  lie." 

He  does  not  tell  us  what  the  lie  is,  to  which  he  refers  so 
glibly ;  nor  does  he  explain  how  this  definition  of  Swedenborg'a 
doctrine,  namely,  that  all  divine  truth  is  given  through  the 
Word  to  man,  is  to  be  made  consistent  with  his  alleged  assump- 
tion to   be  the   "  revelator  of  a  new  Bible."      And   surely, 
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might  not  even  our  relentless  reviewer  be  a  little  more  gracious 
to  one  who  ^^  has  many  wise  things  which  Rationalism  may  well 
ponder."  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  is  it  impossible  that 
the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  the  "  London  Quarterly  **  may  find, 
some  day,  its  own  appeals  to  the  Rationalists  vain,  and  answered 
only  with  contempt,  while  \}iq  fantastic  dreamer  does  afford  to 
their  keen  and  hungry  intellect  many  **  wise  things  to  ponder  " 
and  profit  by. 

Referring  to  Swedenborg's  second-sight  experiences,  the  re- 
viewer admits  that  — 

*'  His  imaginary  commission  from  heaven  was  not  urged  by  himadf 
upon  the  attention  of  anj.  He  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  an  apostki 
much  less  that  of  a  martyr.  *■  Rt;ad  my  writings  with  care  and  with- 
out prejudice :  tliey  will  answer  jou  in  my  stead,  and  give  you  reasoo 
to  change  jour  opinion  !  *  " 

In  ^^  noting  some  of  the  doctrinal  points  in  which  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  leading  myriads  astray,"  the  reviewer 
mentions  Sweden borg's  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of 
Divine  Persons,  and  his  assertion  that  in  such  doctrine  there  is 
the  recognition  and  worship  of  three  Gods.  "  Here,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "  was  tlie  rock  on  which  his  reason  first  made  ship- 
.wreck."  *'  What  then  is  his  substitute  for  the  mystery  which 
he  abhorred,  and  what  his  refuge  from  the  Socinianism  that  h^ 
hated  with  equal  zeal  ?  Evermore  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
Pantheism,  he  constantly  saves  himself: 

^  All  created  things  are  in  themselves  inanimate  and  dead :  butthej 
are  vivified  by  this,  Jthat  the  Divine  is  in  them,  and  they  in  the  Di- 
vine." "Although  God  created  the  universe  and  all  things  therein 
from  Himself,  still  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  created  universe  that 
is  God."     ''  Now  as  creation  is  the  body  or  image  of  God,  and  man  is 

the  consummation  of  creation,  God  is  man^  —  an  Infinite  Man 

Ascribing  to  God  this  heavenly  corporeity,  the  Trinity  is  only  such  i 
trinity  as  exists  in  man,  —  soul,  body,  and  action.  The  incarnate  Je- 
hovah was  all  the  Godhead  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  not  a  person,  but  an  in- 
fluence. And  this  is  wrought  into  a  system,  and  combines  in  itself 
the  elements  of  the  leading  heresies  that  distracted  the  Church  in 
early  times,  but  without  being  the  direct  representative  of  any  of 
them." 

LfCt  us  thank  our  reviewer  for  such  a  fair  exposition  of  doo- 
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trine  as  the  above,  Manj  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  led  to 
inquire  whether  there  be  no  tmth  in  it ;  while  about  the  alleged 
heresies  they  will  not  give  themselves  much  anxiety. 

Speaking  of  Swedenborg's  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Vicarious  Atonement  and  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  the  re- 
viewer cannot  conceal  a  partial  sympathy  with  this  feeling. 
He  says,  — 

''  But  the  doctrine  which  Swedenborg  pursued  with  so  much  viru- 
lence throughout  bis  writings  was  simply  a  perversion  of  the  Protestant 
faith, —  a  perversion,  indeed,  that  existed  among  some  Protestant 
oommunities  as  it  existed  in  the  apostles'  days,  but  one  which,  bad  his 
learning  and  charity  been  equal  to  his  presumption,  he  never  would 
have  anathematized  as  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church." 

Now,  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  what  is  this  "  per- 
version of  Protestant  faith,"  which  Swedenborg  so  justly  hates, 
and  yet  so  unjustly  condemns  as  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  reviewer  quotes,  in  illustration  of  his  remarks, 
the  passage  in  the  "  Doctrine  of  Faith,"  wherein  is  described 
the  Father's  anger ;  his  sending  the  Son  to  take  upon  himself 
the  damnation  already  decreed  to  the  human  race  ;  the  Son's 
descending  and  suffering,  and  returning  to  the  Father,  who,  at 
sight  of  his  blood,  is  moved  to  compassion,  and  yet  will  not 
pardon  men,  but  will  impute  the  Son's  merit  unto  such  of  them, 
and  such  only,  as  shall  acknowledge  it ;  that  this  is  the  faith 
which  is  saving. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  so  horrible  a  doctrine  is  acknowl- 
edged by  the  *'  London  Quarterly  "  to  be  a  perversion  of  Prot- 
estant faith :  but  that  this  doctrine  is  one  ^^  held  only  by  a 
few  Protestant  communities  now,  as  in  the  apostles'  days,"  and 
is  not  rather  one  that  in  all  its  enormitt/  stands  before  our  eyes 
in  the  Formvlaries  and  Catechisms  of  all  the  larger  denomina- 
tions of  Protestants  at  this  day  ;  yea,  and  is  taught  to  children, 
and  held  up  to  terrify  the  dying,  and  preached  to  the  masses  to 
make  religion  hateful ;  this  cannot  be  so  easily  proved,  to  one 
of  ever  so  abundant  charity  and  learning  I  The  reviewer  con- 
tinues :  — 

^  Much  as  he  hated  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  eloquent  as  he  al- 
ways id  in  his  denunciations  of  their  abuses,  he  had  more  hope  of  their 
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'  being  conducted  by  the  angels  to  the  gates  of  the  New  Jeraaalem, 
than  'of  the  Protestants,'  because  of  their  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  their  adoration  of  the  Lord's  hnmaDitj,  and 
their  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  good  woiiLS. 

*'  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  faith  is,  that  it  is  an  affinity  for  goodnesi 
and  truth.  Saving  faith  is  a  Divine  gift  of  acceptance  of  the  Lord 
Gk)d  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Amidst  many  very  admirable  things 
about  the  reception  of  truth,  there  is  a  hopeless  oonfuaion  in  the  rela- 
tions of  faith  to  the  spiritual  life." 

As  if  to  illustrate  this  "  hopeless  confusion,"  the  reviewer 
then  puts  the  practical  question :  ^^  Who  can  have  that  internal 
acknowledgment  of  truth  which  is  faith  ?  "  and  he  receives  this 
answer  from  Swedenborg :  — 

"  —  I  will  tell  him  how  he  may.  Shun  evils ]as  sins'and  apply  to 
the  Lord :  then  you  will  have  as  much  faith  as  you  desire.  He  who 
shuns  evils  as  sins  is  in  the  Lord.  He  loves  truth,  and  sees  it,  and  is 
in  faith." 

Could  any  thing  bo  more  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  pre- 
cept :  "  Cease  to  do  evil :  learn  to  do  well ; "  or  with  our  Lord*! 
words  to  the  young  man  who  wished  to  know  what  he  should 
do  to  be  saved :  ^'  Go  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,. and  come  and  follow  me :  "  or  to  that  other  divine  rule, 
"  If  ye  do  the  works,  ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  And  yet 
to  our  reviewer  this  is  only  "  hopeless  confusion  I  " 

^'  The  efforts  of  Swedenborg,  whose  theology  is  marvellously  coo- 
sistentin  the  main,"  [notwithstanding,  be  it  here  remembered,  his  reason 
is  utterly  "  shipwrecked  "  long  ago,]  "  to  reconcile  the  supremacy  of 
grace  and  the  essential  agency  of  man's  own   will,  are    unique  in 

Christian  theology." '*  There  is  no  word  which  occupies  so 

large  a  place  in  his  practical  system  as  charity.  Some  of  his  observa- 
tions are  exceedingly  important,  and  a  few  of  his  aphorisms  are  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered  (!).  He  comes  very  near  the  truth  ever 
and  anon,  as  to  the  supremacy  of  love  in  religion."  ....'*  But  as 
we  read  page  after  page  of  his  dissertation  on  charity,  we  become 
painfully  conscious  that  it  is  not  the  charity  which  St.  Paul  describes ; 
and  that  the  mercy  to  our  universal  neighbor  which  our  Lord  incul- 
cates is  almost  entirely  wanting." 

Comment  is  unnecessary. 
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Of  Swedenborg's  influence  at  the  present  day,  the  writer  re- 
marks :  — 

^  The  Royal  Academy  struck  a  medal  in  his  honor,  and  Stockholm 
carefully  guards  his  manuscripts ;  but  Sweden  will  have  none  of  his 
doctrines." 

Ask  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church  in  Sweden  about 
this! 

^  In  France  and  in  Germany  he  is  critically  studied  as  a  psycho- 
logical phenomenon :  many  who  shrink  from  his  extreme  doctrines, 
cherishing,  nevertheless,  cordial  sympathy  with  his  philosophy." 

^  M.  Matter's  memoir  is  beautifully  written,  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who  has  made  Swedenborg  his  hero  for  the  occasion,  and  will  make 
the  most  of  him.  The  article  in  Herzog  is  heavy  and  brief :  it  is  re- 
markable as  showing  the  tolerance  with  which  German  theologians 
speak  of  systems  which  they  do  not  accept,  and  which  the  great  Prot- 
estant Cyclopaedia  ought  to  have  been  more  zealous  in  exposing  !  " 

Lamentable  tolerance,  indeed ! 

*^  In  the  United  States,  Swedenborg  is  a  growing  power :  his  fol- 
lowers were  nearly  4,000  at  the  last  religious  census ;  and  it  is  the 
boast  of  his  apologists,  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the 
English  race  and  English  intelligence  have  spread,  there  are  to  be 
found  '  little  gatherings  and  individuals  who  bear  witness  to  his 
light' " 

The  "  London  Quarterly's  "  article  closes  with  these  solemn 
but  truly  shameful  words  ;  words  which  must  condemn  not  only 
the  intellectual  insight,  but  far  more  the  heart  of  him  who  could 
write  them. 

*^  —  It  is  this  fact  —  the  knowledge  that  the  system  we  have  been 
examining  is  deluding  multitudes  in  our  own  land,  and  in  almost  all 
lands  —  that  has  made  us  dwell  longer  than  we  otherwise  should 
upon  these  volumes.  We  leave  the  subject,  in  the  full  confidence 
that  the '  true  Light '  which  '  now  shineth  '  will  sooner  or  later  shine 
forth  too  brightly  to  allow  such  phantoms  as  Swedenborgianism  and 
other  kindred  caricatures  of  religion  to  misuse  the  name  of  Jesus." 

We  doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  sectarian  ex- 
clusiveness  and  selfishness  ever  found  more  full,  unblushing, 
and  revolting  expression  than  is  contained  in  the  concluding 
words  of  the  above  passage.     The  writer,  let  us  hope,  —  and 
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this  affords  him  surely  a  little  excuse,  —  has  been  brougiit  to 
this  language  by  the  study  of  Swedenborg  as  depicted  in  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  White,  and  not  as  he  reveals  himself  to  the  sin- 
cere and  thoughtful  reader  of  his  works.  And  yet  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  find,  in  the  very  points  of  doctrine  which  the  reviewer 
has  alluded  to  as  ^^  leading  myriads  astray,"  a  single  fundamen- 
tal error  clearly  pointed  out  and  demonstrated.  On  the  con- 
trary, ^'  many  very  admirable  statements "  are  found,  and 
even  Rationalism  itself  is  called  in  to  admire  and  ponder  well 
the  sajrings  of  this  ^^  Caricaturist  of  religion,"  —  this  blasphe- 
mer of  the  Divine  name  I 


THE   LATE  ASAPH  DUNBAR. 

Mb.  Dunbar  was  bom  in  East  Stoughton,  June  9,  1789,  and 
died  in  Abington,  December  18,  1867,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 
He  was  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion, and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Abington  Society  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  from  its  first  institution  as  a  Church. 

He  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability  and  energy ;  and  by  his 
prudence  and  sagacity,  unaided  by  inherited  fortune,  or  special 
educational  advantages,  he  achieved  for  himself  a  position 
among  the  principal  men  of  the  community. 

In  the  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  town,  Mr.  Dunbar, 
though  his  services  were  desired  in  various  capacities,  did  not 
bold  a  prominent  place.  He  had  no  taste  for  public  office,  but 
his  known  good  judgment  caused  his  counsel  often  to  be  sought 
in  matters  of  importance  to  the  town.  Though  his  habit  of  strict 
economy,  always  observed  in  what  was  personal  to  himself, 
made  him  weigh  well  the  measures  proposed  for  the  public  good, 
it  is  believed  that  few,  if  any,  entered  with  more  zeal  upon 
what  commended  itself  to  him  as  a  really  useful  object,  or  were 
willing  to  contribute  more  liberally  to  its  accomplishment. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Mr.  Dunbar's  connection  with  the 
New  Church  Society  was  of  long  standing. 

In  his  early  manhood  the  religious  teachings  of  Calvinism 
were  very  distasteful  to  him.  For  a  time  he  was  in  a  state  of 
doubt  and   uncertainty  upon  subjects  of   a  spiritual    nature. 
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When  at  length  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  in  regard  to  the  Lord,  the  Scriptures,  and 
Life,  he  found  great  rest  and  satisfaction  ;  and  he  continued  to 
do  so  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to 
think  favorably  of  the  New  Church  was  the  spirit  which  he  saw 
manifested  by  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  in  a  referee  case  in  which 
Mr.  Weeks  was  one  of  the  parties,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  one  of  the 
referees.  Mr.  Dunbar  had  previously  to  this  shared  in  the 
common  prejudice  against  the  New  Church.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  disposition  which  Mr.  Weeks  manifested,  that  what 
Was  just  and  right  in  the  case  should  be  done,  and  the  hard 
and  grasping  spirit  of  the  opposite  party,  furnished  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  practical  tendency  of  the  New  Church  doctrines, 
which  made  an  indelibly  favorable  impi*ession  upon  his  mind. 

Of  the  New  Church  Society  in  Abington,  Mr.  Dunbar  was, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  connection  with  it,  a  very  de- 
voted and  efficient  friend.  He  contributed  largely  of  his  means 
to  its  pecuniary  support,  and  brought  to  the  aid  of  its  afikirs 
the  promptness  and  order  which  gave  character  to  all  his  own 
operations.  In  the  building  of  the  church  edifice  some  twelve 
years  since,  he  furnished  directly  one  fourth  of  the  funds,  and 
indirectly  considerably  more,  by  a  loan  to  the  Society.  This 
loan  too  he  has  since  cancelled,  by  way  of  contribution  towards 
freeing  the  Society  from  debt.  And  besides  this,  he  gave  the 
Society  the  benefit  of  his  special  experience  in  such  matters,  in 
purchasing  the  materials,  and  in  his  personal  attendance  and 
care  during  the  whole  time  that  the  work  of  building  was  in 
progress. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  conveyed  to  the  Society  as  a 
parsonage  the  place  where  the  pastor  resides  ;  he  also  gave  to 
the  Society  ten  pews  in  the  church,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  keeping  the  church  in  repair.  The  land  on  which 
the  church  stands  was  a  gift  by  him  to  the  Society,  and  at  his 
death  he  gave  them  an  adjacent  strip  of  land. 

Of  the  legacies  which  Mr.  Dunbar  left  to  the  Society,  doubt- 
less the  most  valuable  is  that  of  his  own  exemplary  life  and 
wise  counsel. 

His  habits  of  promptness,  order,  and  system  were  very  fe- 
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markable.  It  troubled  him  mach  that  any  doty  devolving  upon 
him,  or  upon  those  in  any  way  connected  with  him,  should  not 
be  faithfully  done,  and  at  the  proper  time.  He  not  only  made 
it  a  point  that  all  his  business  matters  should  be  systematically 
and  promptly  attended  to  ;  he  carried  out  the  same  principle  in 
every  thing  appertaining  to  him. 

And  the  same  habits  of  action  that  he  followed  in  his  private 
affairs,  he  carried  into  his  society  relations.  His  whole  effort 
and  influence  favored  the  prompt,  faithful,  efficient  perform- 
ance of  every  society  use  ;  and  his  dying  counsel  to  his  breth- 
ren was  an  earnest  exhortation  to  that  attention  to  duty,  of 
which  his  own  life  furnished  so  bright  an  example.  His  coun- 
sel was  in  effect :  *^  Take  care  of  things  ;  keep  the  church 
building,  and  all  the  property  of  the  Society,  in  good  repair ;  let 
nothing,  from  neglect,  become  dilapidated ;  let  every  member 
give  a  distinct  and  decided  interest  to  the  Society's  affairs ;  and 
let  every  one,  according  to  his  ability,  not  only  contribute  of  his 
substance  to  the  uses  of  the  Church,  but  also  and  especially 
attend  punctually  the  meetings,  and  give  the  aid  of  his  counsel 
in  devising  the  ways  and  means." 

A  few  extracts  from  the  discourse  at  his  funeral  may  perhaps 
be  appropriately  introduced  here :  — 

*'  It  is  known  to  most  of  you,  that  bis  sickness  has  been  a  protracted 
one.  From  an  early  stage  of  it,  he  has  not  expected  to  recover. 
Many  months  since  he  announced  to  his  friends  that  he  regarded  his 
work  on  earth  as  nearly  ended.  He  carefully  arranged  all  his  worklly 
affairs,  and,  apparently  with  no  regret,  contemplated  the  terminatioD 
of  his  earthly  career.  He  did  not  look  upon  this  lightly,  but  with  the 
most  serious,  though  not  anxious  concern.  He  appeared  to  be  very 
sensible  of  his  imperfections  ;  and  to  feel  that  his  life  and  salvation 
were  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  not  from  his  own  merit     .     .     . 

*^  One  thing  which  has  been  remarkable  during  his  sickness,  evea 
when  he  has  not  expected  to  recover,  is  the  careful  attention  which  he 
has  given  to  every  thing  that  needed  it,  in  his  affairs.  We  might  ap- 
prehend that  one  seeing  death  near  would  become  absorbed  in  thoughts 
about  the  other  life  to  such  a  degree  as  to  feel  no  interest  in  worldly 
affairs,  and  to  give  no  attention  to  them.  Some  may  have  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  this  would  be  desirable.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case  ;  for  the  great  means  of  all,  of  making  preparation  for  the  future 
life,  is  attending  faithfully  and  justly  to  the  things  of  this  life.    That 
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he  has  felt  so  distinct  and  decided  an  interest  in  the  doing  of  every 
natural  and  spiritual  work  that  has  arisen,  should  he  regarded  as  a 
special  cause  of  thankfulness ;  for  in  con«^uence,  he  has  i4;>pe«red 
all  along  in  his  sickness  to  he  doing  verj  eflfectiyely  that  which  we 
hare  heen  contemplating  as  faithfulness  in  a  few  things,  and  so  mak- 
ing marked  progress  in  the  life  of  religion.     •     .     . 

*'  One  thing  in  the  state  of  our  friend  during  his  illness,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  has  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  have 
heen  much  with  him,  is  his  marked  sensibility  to  duty,  and  great  ten-* 
derness  of  conscience.  During  one  of  my  visits  he  called  my]  atten- 
tion to  a  particular  matter,  and  stated  somewhat  indistinctly,  from 
difficulty  of  utterance,  the  manner  in  which  he  wished  it  arranged.  It 
was  important  that  I  should  know,  exactly,  his  wish,  which  I  was 
doubtful  whether  I  had  ascertained.  Looking  at  my  oountenanoe  he 
saw,  and  it  was  evident  to  me  tliat  he  saw  that  something  was  wanting. 
As  it  was  one  of  his  poor  days,  it  did  not  seem  well  to  question  htm 
further  then.  The  next  day  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  better,  and  al- 
luded to  the  same  matter  ;  and  he  wished  to  know  if  there  seemed  to 
me  any  thing  wrong  in  what  he  had  proposed,  —  expressing  a  fear 
which  affected  me  much,  that  such  had  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  case. 
I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  simply  uncertainty  as  to  his  meaning 
which  troubled  me.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  exceeding  tenderness 
of  his  conscience,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  what  is  righL"     .     .     . 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  circumstance  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dun- 
bar's last  days,  that  when  it  became  evident  to  his  neighbors 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  near,  and  when  their  good 
impressions  regarding  him  became  prominent,  they  with  one 
consent  thought  and  spoke  of  him  with  friendly  appreciation 
and  respect,  in  a  manner  in  which  few,  if  any,  would  be  uni- 
formly thought  and  spoken  of  in  the  active  work  of  life. 
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ne  Boideneei  of  the  Genuineneu  of  the  GotpeU.  By  Andrews 
Norton.  Abridged  Edition.  Boston :  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, 1867.    Pp.  584. 

This  work  of  Prof.  Norton  is  a  very  clear,  able,  and  learned  state- 
ment of  the  historical  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Four  Gros- 
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pels ;  he  meaning  hj  their  genuineness,  that  thej  remain  essentiallj 
the  same  as  thej  were  originally  written,  and  that  thej  are  ascribed  to 
their  true  authors. 

The  care  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  the  Bible  ahoald  be  pre- 
served in  the  world  as  to  its  text,  mainlj  unchanged  and  unperverted, 
is  a  frequent  theme  of  remark.  Especially  in  the  writings  of  Swe- 
denboi^,  this  Divine  Book  is  represented  as  the  very  central  object  in 
the  world.  Much  is  said  in  those  writings,  of  the  solicitude  with 
which  it  was  provided  that  the  Jewish  people  should  gaard,  lest  even 
a  jot  or  a  tittle  should  be  changed. 

Perhaps  it  has  not  so  frequently  attracted  our  notice,  that  there  has 
been  a  similar  care  of  the  Divine  Providence  that  the  proofe  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture  should  be  most  full  and  com- 
plete. The  main  body  of  Christians  probably  feel  little  need  of  oat- 
ward  proofe  that  the  Gospels  are  what  they  profess  to  be  ;  but  there 
are  some  at  least,  we  cannot  doubt,  who  feel  much  need  of  this  kind 
of  evidence,  and  who  are  greatly  aided  by  it.  At  all  events  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  proof,  so  clearly  presented,  and  so  ably  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  that  the  Gospels  were  written  by  their  professed  ao- 
thors,  and  that  they  have  remained  in  the  main  uncorrupted  to  the 
present  day,  cannot  but  excite  our  admiration. 

To  a  New  Churchman  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  merely  to 
prove  that  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  wrote  the  Gospels  attribu- 
ted to  them,  and  that  they  remain  substantially  as  they  were  written. 
To  suppose  that  these  persons  recorded  as  well  as  they  were  able,  in 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  human  faculties,  events  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed, discourses  which  they  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord, 
or  which  had  been  reported  to  them  by  such  as  did  see  the  events  or 
hear  the  discourses,  would  by  no  means  meet  our  need.  What  we 
need  is  a  Divine  communication  —  a  communication  not  depending 
upon  a  fallible  human  memory  or  capacity  of  statement. 

If  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  wrote  them,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
from  their  mere  capacity  of  observing,  judging  of,  and  remembering 
what  they  heard  and  saw,  and  giving  their  own  impressions,  even  if 
they  were  with  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  did  their  best 
to  represent  Him,  His  words,  and  His  works  truly,  we  have  nothing  but 
fallible  human  impressions,  which  can  by  no  means  be  to  us  the  Word 
of  the  Lord.  Let  us  illustrate  the  point.  We  read  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  substantially  this :  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.^  If  Matthew  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  Lord  what  he  reports,  and  if  Luke  heard  what  he  re- 
ports from  some  one  of  the  disciples  who  were  present  when  the  ^  Ser- 
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mon  on  the  Mount "  was  Mirered,  we  maj  suppose  them  fiuthfollj  to 
have  recorded  what  they  had  heard  ;  but  supposing  this  to  be  the  case, 
human  faUibilitj  comes  in*  and  we  cannot  relj  upon  what  we  read  as 
certainly  a  pure,  undisguised  message  from  the  Lord*  We  are  not 
assured  of  the  Grolden  Rule  as  absolutelj  divine.  The  New  Church 
supplies  the  need  which  has  never  been  supplied  before,  probably  be- 
cause the  sense  of  the  need  has  not  so  fully  existed  before. 

In  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  we  are  taught  what  inspiration  is ; 
and  we  are  taught  that  he  who  is  inspired  does  not  give  what  is  from 
his  own  fallible  memory  or  thought,  but  what  he  hears  in  his  ear  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Liord.  The  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  bring 
out,  in  substance,  the  form  of  their  inspiration,  when  they  preface 
their  prophecy  by  thd  declaration,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  They  de- 
clare or  record  what  the  Lord  says  to  them,  and  by  an  internal  way 
causes  them  actually  to  hear  in  their  ears.  We  understand  that  every 
word  which  is  really  an  inspired  word  is,  actually  and  literally,  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  We  understand  that  the  Grolden  Rule  was  recorded 
by  those  who  heard  it  at  the  time  they  recorded  it  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord. 

Professor  Norton  does  not  undertake  anything  more  than  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  what  the  Gospels  contain  was  written  either  by  actual 
witnesses  of  the  events  they  described,  or  by  contemporaries  and  asso- 
ciates of  those  witnesses.  This  is  very  well ;  but  a  sense  of  the  need 
of  something  beyond  this  led  us  to  speak  of  inspiration. 

In  reading  the  work  of  which  we  are  speaking,  several  matters  of 
curious  interest  were  brought  to  view,  and  we  are  disposed  to  intro- 
duce two  of  them  to  our  readers. 

The  first  relates  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  a  heretical  sect 
that  existed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  Of  these 
Professor  Norton  says :  — 

**  The  fundamental  doctrines  held  in  common  by  the  Valentinians  and 
Marcionites  "  (the  two  principal  classes  of  Gnostics)  ^*  were  the  following : 
That  the  material  world,  the  visible  universe,  was  not  the  work  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  but  of  a  far  inferior  agent,  the  Demiurgus,  or  the  Creator, 
who  was  also  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  that  the  spiritual  world,  the  Pleroma,  as 
it  was  called,  over  which  the  true  Divinity  presided,  and  the  material  world, 
the  realm  of  the  Creator,  were  widely  separated  from  each  other;  that  evil 
was  inherent  in  ooatter ;  that  the  material  world,  both  as  being  material 
and  as  being  the  work  of  an  inferior  being,  was  full  of  imperfection  and 
evil ;  that  the  Saviour  descended  from  the  spiritual  world,  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  Supreme  Grod,  to  reveal  Him  to  men,  to  reform  the  disorders  here  ex- 
isting, and  to  deliver  whatever  is  spiritual  from  the  dominion  of  matter ;  and 
that  the  Supreme  God  had  been  unknown  to  men,  to  Jews  and  Heathens 
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equalljr,  before  His  manifentation  of  Himself  by  Christ  In  their  Yiew,  He 
was  the  God  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Creator  was  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament.  They  at  the  same  time  conceived  of  the  Creator  as  exer- 
cising a  moral  government  over  men,  as  dispensing  rewards  and  inflicting 
ponishments.  He,  in  their  view,  was  Just.  But  the  Supreme  God  did  not 
punish.     He  was  unmingled  benevolence.     He  was  good,"    Pp.  170,  171. 

Again  :  — 

*^  Such  were  the  common  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics.  Their  fundamental 
dbtinction  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  in  the  belief,  that  the  material  uni- 
verse was  not  formed  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  by  some  inferior  being 
or  beings ;  and  that  this  being,  or  one  of  these  beings,  was  the  God  of  the 
Jews."    Pp.  171,  172. 

The  other  interesting  matter  in  relation  to  which  we  propose  to  give 
a  quotation,  is  one  alluded  to  recently  in  the  ^  Magazine/'  —  the  idea 
entertained  by  Origen  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  sense  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Referring  to  the  ^  discrepancies "  in  the  Four  Gospels,  Professor 
Norton  says :  — 

*' Their  discrepancies  are  such  as  could  not  escape  observation.  In  thefirrt 
half  of  the  third  century,  the  importance  of  them  was  magnified  by  Origen 
in  the  language  of  extravagant  exaggeration.  Ho  adopted  and  carried  to 
the  greatest  length,  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures ;  and 
thought  that  there  was  no  means  of  securing  the  credit  of  the  Gospels,  bat 
by  recurring  to  the  hidden  sense  of  their  words.  In  one  place,  after  remark- 
ing upon  an  apparent  disagi^eement  between  the  first  three  erangelists  and 
St.  John,  he  says,  ^  An<l  in  regard  to  many  other  passages,  —  if  one  care- 
fully examine  the  Gospels,  with  a  view  to  the  dissonances  in  their  histoiy, 
which  severally  we  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  according  to  oar  ability,  he 
will,  being  wholly  bewildered,  cither  refuse  to  acknowledge,  conformably  to 
the  truth,  the  authority  of  the  Grospels,  and,  making  a  selection,  will  adhere 
to  one  alone,  not  willing  wholly  to  give  up  the  faith  concerning  the  Lord; 
or,  receiving  the  four,  will  determine  that  the  truth  is  not  in  their  literal 
meaning."    P.  103. 

Chiild  Court:  a  London  Story,  By  George  Macdonald,  Au- 
thor of  "Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,"  "Alec  Forbes  of 
Howglen,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers, 
Franklin  Square.     1868.     Pp.  148. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  new  story  from  a 
favorite  author,  one  of  whom  we  have  taken  occas^ion  to  specJc  before, 
and  several  of  whose  works  we  have  noticed. 

"  Guild  Court "  appears  to  us  to  be  in  some  respects  superior  to 
the  "  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood.**     There  are  points,  perhaps, 
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in  which  we  should  gire  the  preference  to  the  latter  prodaction.  This 
preference,  however,  may  possibly  arise  from  the  circomstance,  that 
in  this  work  we  first  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  writer*s  peculiar 
genius,  and  first  tasted  its  fruits. 

In  Macdonald's  noveb,  the  story  is  never  the  principal  thing.  That 
of  ^  Guild  Court "  is  not  wanting  in  interest ;  there  is  more  of  it 
probably  in  this  than  in  some  at  least  of  the  previous  stories.  There 
is  no  intricacy  in  the  plot,  and  nothing  in  the  incidents  of  a  particu- 
larly exciting  character. 

The  aim  of  Macdonald  in  his  writings  is  a  distinctly  religious  one. 
There  is  in  them  nothing  of  what  is  termed  cant  Itideed,  if  there  is 
any  one  thing  of  which  he  seems  to  feel  a  greater  abhorrence  than  of 
any  other,  it  is  this. 

The  peculiar  direction  which  his  efforts  take  is  that  of  saving  the 
lost,  leading  out  of  evil  those  who  are  much  in  it,  or  awakening,  cul- 
tivating, and  bringing  forth  what  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  much 
covered  up  or  overshadowed  by  evil.  It  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  have  read  the  ^  Annals,"  that  several  of  the  characters  were 
of  the  description  that  would  be  ordinarily  regarded  as  rather  hopeless 
cases  ;  and  that  the  writer  represented  his  hero  as  putting  forth  his 
main  effort  in  the  direction  of  reforming  these,  and  causing  what  is 
good  to  become  predominant  in  them. 

Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  ^  Guild  Court."  Some  of  its  prin- 
cipal characters  are  of  the  kind  alluded  to  above. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  Macdonald,  that 
there  is  in  them  very  of^en,  as  perhaps  we  have  before  said,  a  most 
remarkably  near  approach  to  that  which  a  New  Churchman  would, 
in  similar  circumstances,  express.  We  have  marked  a  good  many 
passages  in  our  copy  of  the  work,  from  their  striking  us  forcibly  in 
this  point  of  view.  Some  of  these  passages  are  quite  long.  Even 
the  long  ones,  however,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  give  to  our  readers, 
being  sure  that  they  would  be  interested  in  them,  did  we  not  think 
they  would  prefer  to  read  the  passages,  in  their  connection,  in  the 
book. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  for  us  to  say  that  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  every  sentiment  of  the  book,  and  that  in  reading  it  a  cautious  dis- 
crimination should  be  exercised. 

Commending  the  book  to  our  readers  as  one  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  we  conclude  with  four  or  five 
brief  extracts. 

Notice  this  in  regard  to  sleep  :  — 

"  Wonderful  things  came  to  us  in  sleep  —  none  perhaps  more  wonderful 
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tlian  this  reviving  of  the  faded  colore  of  the  soul  from  being  laid  tot  a  few 
houra  in  the  dark  —  in  Go(r$  ebony  box,  as  George  Herbert  calk  the  nighL 
It  is  as  if  the  waking  angels  bad  been  busy  all  the  night,  preening  the  drag- 
gled and  ruffled  wings  of  their  sleeping  brothers  and  sisters." 

Again :  — 

'*  While  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  the  weight  of  conscious  wrong- 
doing lifted  off  him,  he  could  not  see  that  in  yielding  his  own  way  and  tak- 
ing God's,  lay  the  only  freedom  of  which  the  human  being,  made  in  the 
image  of  Grod,  is  capable." 

Here  is  something  which  Mr.  Fuller,  a  clergyman  whom  Mtc- 
donald  regards  ^s  one  of  tlie  right  sort,  sajs  to  a  Toung  man  who 
has  been  permitted  to  fall  into  grievous  evil,  and  whose  ejes  have 
been  opened  to  see  himself  by  that  means. 

**  It  is  the  kindest  thing  God  can  do  for  His  children,  sometimes,  to  let 
them  fall  in  the  mire.  You  would  not  hold  by  your  Father's  hand ;  yoo 
struggled  to  pull  it  away ;  He  let  it  go,  and  there  yoo  lay.  Now  that  yoa 
stretch  forth  the  hand  to  Him  again.  He  will  take  you,  and  dean,  not  your 
garments  only,  but  your  heart  and  soul  and  consciousness.** 

The  following  is  faid  of  a  wife  and  mother  in  ill-health,  who  is  rep* 
resented  as  having  a  bard  nature,  and  a  hard,  arbitrary,  faith  alone 
religion. 

**  But  she  had  a  hard  nature  to  begin  with,  and  her  pain  occupied  her  all 
the  more  that  she  neither  sought  nor  accepted  sympathy.  And  aithongii 
she  was  none  the  less  a  time-server  and  a  worldly-minded  woman  that  die 
decried  worldliness  and  popery,  and  gave  herself  to  the  saving  of  her  soul, 
yet  the  God  who  makes  them,  loves  even  such  people,  and  knows  all  about 
them ;  and  it  is  well  for  them  that  he  is  their  Judge,  and  not  we." 

The  family  of  a  wealthy  Jew  of  benevolent  character  figure  in  the 
story.     Of  the  wife  it  is  said,  — 

**  Did  not  Rebecca  Morganstern  love  God  ?  Truly  I  think  she  did  —  bat 
not  enough  to  satisfy  herself.  And  I  venture  to  say  more ;  I  do  not  believe 
that  she  could  love  Him  to  the  degree  necessary  for  her  own  peace,  till  she 
recognized  the  humanity  in  Him.  But  she  was  more  under  the  influences 
emanating  from  that  story  of  the  humanity  of  God  than  she  knew  herself" 

77ie  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.     Boston :    Nichols  &  Noyei. 

1868. 

Good  words,  like  good  wine,  gather  with  age  a  ripeness  and  har- 
mony of  flavor  akin  to  the  improvement  in  tone  of  a  good  violin,  or  of 
a  good  oil  painting.  There  is  the  excitement  of  novelty  in  new  things, 
•r  in  the  new  expression  of  old  thoughts.     But  old  friends  have  £iir 
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deeper  hold  ou  the  heart,  and  will  endure  while  generations  of  the 
new  pass  on  and  off  the  stage.  The  sententious  sayings  of  old  phj* 
sicians,  of  old  lawyers,  the  cherished  words  of  our  grandfathers,  are 
brought  forward  as  of  authority,  to  confirm  or  to  confound,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  presumptuous  opinions  of  the  rising  generation.  And 
well  that  it  is  so :  for,  else,  the  snap-judgment  of  the  day  would  wipe 
out  all  the  conclusions  of  experience. 

Another  and  different  interest  attaches  to  the  writings  of  early  au- 
thors. Recognizing  the  progressive  development  of  knowledge,  what 
was  written  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  in  harmony  with 
the  useful  knowledge  of  the  present  day,  seems  its  precursor,  —  a  mar- 
vellous foreshadowing  of  the  wisdom  of  the  future ;  and  we  incline 
to  give  to  the  feeble  dawn  more  praise  than  to  the  full  day. 

A  peculiar  charm  attaches  to  some  of  the  religious  writings  of  the 
century  following  the  Reformation.  To  sinciere  minds  deliverance 
from  corrupt  papacy  brought  freedom  to  draw  near  to  God  in  His 
Word.  Between  the  extremes  of  meritorious  human  service  and  faith 
alone,  we  have  a  class  of  writers  who  exhibit  a  humble,  faithful  eflbrt 
to  serve  the  Lord,  akin  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  New  Church.  They 
are  the  voice  of  John,  tarrying  till  their  Liord  shall  come. 

Henry  Scougal's  father  was  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  Henry  was  bom 
in  1650,  about  the  time  that  good  Archbishop  Leighton,  already  in- 
clining to  Epi:jicopacy,  was  closing  his  Presbyterian  ministry.  While 
Lieigbton  took  charge  of  Edinburgh  College,  young  Scougal  studied 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  became 
Professor  of  Philosophy.  After  four  years'  acceptable  service  in  this 
professorship,  he  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  a  small  neighboring 
village,  but  soon  returned  to  Aberdeen  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
King*s  College.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven  he  died,  leaving 
this  little  book,  a  legacy  to  the  Christian  world,  that  has  been  treas- 
ured and  used  by  the  faithful  minds  of  two  centuries,  only  now  to  be 
republished,  and  to  go  forth  again  on  its  mission  of  love. 

^  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  **  is  a  book  that  no  one  can 
read  kindly  without  being  bettered  by  it  It  is  jus^  such  a  book  as 
we  like  to  put  into  the  hands  of  religious  fritnds  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  accept  New  Church  doctrine  in  its  simplicity.  We  feel  in- 
debted, with  many  others,  to  R.  C.  W.  (Rev.  Mr.  Waterston,  we  pre- 
sume) for  being  the  means  of  its  republication,  in  its  present  attractive 
form  ;  and  we  may  add,  to  the  aged  gentleman,  possibly  his  excellent 
father,  to  whom  R.  C.  W.  refers,  as  a  long  time  reader  of  the  precious 
little  book. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  its  spirit,  and  of  the 
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writer's  nnasuallj  clear  apprehension  of  the  distinction  between  nat- 
ural and  regenerate  life. 

^'MISTAKKS  ABOUT  KBLIGION. 

**  I  cannot  speak  of  reli^on,  but  I  must  lament,  that,  anM>ag  ao  maaj  pre- 
tenders to  it,  SO  few  understand  what  it  means :  some  placing  it  in  the  un- 
derstanding, in  orthodox  notions  and  opinions;  and  all  the  account  thej  can 
give  of  their  religion  is,  that  they  are  of  this  or  the  other  peniuasion,  and 
have  joined  themselves  to  one  of  those  many  sects  whereinto  Christendom 
is  most  unhappily  divided.  Others  place  it  in  the  outward  man,  in  a  con- 
stant course  of  external  duties,  and  a  model  of  performances;  if  they  five 
peaceably  with  their  neighbors,  keep  a  temperate  diet,  observe  the  returns 
of  worship,  frequenting  the  church  and  their  cloeet,  and  lometimes  extend 
their  hands  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  think  they  have  sufficiently  ac- 
quitted themselves.  Others  again  put  all  religion  in  the  afiectiona,  in  rap- 
turous heats  and  ecstatic  devotion ;  and  all  they  aim  at,  is  to  pray  with  pas- 
sion, and  think  of  heaven  with  pleasure,  and  to  be  affected  with  those  kind 
and  melting  expressions  wherewith  they  court  their  Saviour,  till  they  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  are  mightily  in  love  with  him ;  and  from  thence 
assume  a  great  confidence  of  their  salvation,  which  they  esteem  the  chief  of 
Christian  graces.  Thus  are  those  things  which  have  any  resemblance  of 
piety,  and  at  the  best  are  but  means  of  obtaining  it,  or  particular  exercisei 
of  it,  frequently  mistaken  for  the  whole  of  religion ;  nay,  sometimes  wicked- 
ness and  vice  pretend  to  that  name.  I  speak  not  now  of  those  gross  im- 
pieties wherewith  the  heathens  were  wont  to  worship  their  gods;  there  are 
but  too  many  Christians  who  would  consecrate  their  vices,  aud  hallow  their 
corrupt  affections ;  whose  rugged  humor,  and  sullen  pride,  must  pass  for 
Christian  severity;  whose  fierce  wrath,  and  bitter  rage  against  their  enemies, 
must  be  called  holy  zeal;  whose  petulancy  towards  their  superiors,  or  rebel- 
lion against  their  governors,  must  have  the  name  of  Christian  courage  and 
resolution. 

**  WHAT    nSLTGION   IS. 

**  But  certainly  religion  is  quite  another  thing;  and  they  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  will  entertain  far  different  thoughts,  and  disdain  all  those 
shadows  and  false  imitations  of  it  They  know  by  experience,  that  tme  re- 
ligion is  an  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  a  real  participation  of  the  divine 
nature,  the  very  image  of  God  drawn  upon  the  soul;  or,  in  the  Apostle*! 
phrase,  it  u  Christ  fommd  within  us.  Briefly,  I  know  not  how  the  nature  of 
religion  can  be  more  fully  expressed,  than  by  calling  it  a  divine  life.  And 
under  these  terms  I  shall  discourse  of  it;  showing,  first,  how  it  is  called  a  lift^ 
and  then  how  it  is  termed  dinne, 

**WHAT   THE   NATURAL   LIFE   IS. 

**  Before  I  descend  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  that  divine  life 
wherein  true  religion  doth  consist,  it  will  be  fit  to  speak  a  little  of  that  nat- 
ural or  animal  life  which  prevails  in  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  other. 
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And  by  this  I  understand  nothing  else,  bat  our  inclination  and  propennoo 
toward  those  things  which  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  nature;  or  self- 
love  issuing  forth  and  spreading  itself  into  as  many  branches  as  men  hare 
several  appetites  and  inclinations.  The  root  and  foundation  of  the  animal 
life  I  reckon  to  be  nense,  taking  it  largely,  as  it  is  opposed  unto  faith,  and 
importeth  our  perception  and  sensation  of  things  that  are  either  grateful  or 
troublesome  to  us.  Now,  these  animal  affections,  conadered  in  themselves, 
and  as  they  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  are  not  vicious  or  blamable ;  nay, 
they  are  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  furnishing  his  creatures 
with  such  appetites  as  tend  to  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  their  lives. 
These  are  instead  of  a  law  unto  the  brute  beasts,  whereby  they  are  directed 
towards  the  ends  for  which  they  were  made.  But  man,  being  made  for 
higher  purposes,  and  to  be  guided  by  more  excellent  laws,  becomes  guilty 
and  criminal  when  he  is  so  far  transported  by  the  inclinations  of  this  lower 
life,  as  to  violate  his  duty,  or  neglect  the  higher  and  more  noble  designs  of 
his  creation.  Our  natural  affections  are  not  wholly  to  be  extirpated  and  de- 
stroyed, but  only  to  be  moderated  and  overruled  by  a  superior  and  more  ex- 
cellent principle.  In  a  won],  the  diflTerence  between  a  religious  and  a  wicked 
man  is,  that  in  the  one,  divine  life  bears  sway,  in  the  other,  the  animal  fife 
doth  prevail. 

"THB   DIFFERE17T  TENDENCIES   OF   THE   NATURAL  LIFE. 

**  But  it  is  strange  to  observe,  unto  what  different  courses  this  natural  prin- 
ciple will  sometimes  carry  those  who  are  wholly  guided  by  it,  according  to  the 
diverse  circumstances  that  concur  with  it  to  determine  them;  and  their  not 
considering  this  doth  frequently  occasion  very  dangerous  mistakes,  making 
men  think  well  of  themselves  by  reason  of  that  seeming  difference  which  is 
between  them  and  others ;  whereas  perhaps  their  actions  do  all  the  while 
flow  from  one  and  the  same  original 

**  In  fine,  it  is  no  small  difference  in  the  deportment  of  mere  natural  men, 
that  doth  arise  from  the  strength  or  weakness  of  their  wit  or  judgment,  and 
from  their  care  or  negligence  in  using  them.  Intemperance  and  lust,  in- 
justice and  oppression,  and  all  those  other  impieties  which  abound  in  the 
world,  and  render  it  so  miserable,  are  the  issues  of  self-love,  the  effect  of  the 
animal  li/ey  when  it  is  neither  overpowered  by  religion,  nor  governed  by 
natural  reason.  But  if  it  once  take  hold  of  reason,  and  get  judgment  and 
wit  to  be  of  its  party,  it  will  many  times  disdain  the  grosser  sort  of  vices,  and 
spring  up  unto  fair  imitations  of  virtue  and  goodness.  If  a  man  have  but 
so  much  reason  as  to  consider  the  prejudice  which  intemperance  and  inordi- 
nate lust  do  bring  upon  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  reputation,  self-love 
may  suffice  to  restrain  him ;  and  one  may  observe  the  rules  of  moral  justice 
in  dealing  with  others,  as  the  best  way  to  secure  his  own  interest,  and  main* 
tain  his  credit  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  natural  principle,  by 
the  help  of  reason,  may  take  a  higher  flight,  and  come  nigher  the  instances 
of  piety  and  religion.  It  may  incline  a  man  to  the  diligent  study  of  divine 
truths;  for  why  should  not  these,  as  well  as  other  speculations,  be  pleasant 
and  grateful  to  curious  and  inqubitive  minds  ?    It  may  make  men  zealous  in 
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maintaining  and  propagating  rach  opinions  as  they  have  espouted,  and  be 
yery  desirous  that  others  should  submit  unto  their  judgment»«nd  afiprove 
the  choice  of  religion  which  they  themselves  have  made.  It  may  make 
them  delight  to  hear  and  compose  excellent  discourses  about  the  matters  of 
religion ;  for  eloquence  is  very  pleasant,  whlttever  be  the  sabject.  Nay, 
some  it  may  dispose  to  no  small  height  of  sensible  devotion.  The  glorioQi 
things  that  are  spoken  of  heaven  may  make  even  a  carnal  heart  in  love 
with  it ;  the  metaphors  and  similitudes  made  use  of  in  Scripture,  of  crowns 
and  sceptres,  and  rivers  of  pleasure,  etc.,  will  easily  affect  a  man's  fancy,  and 
make  him  wish  to  be  there,  though  he  neither  understand  nor  desire  those 
spiritual  pleasures  which  are  described  and  shadowed  forth  by  them;  and 
when  such  a  person  comes  to  believe  that  Christ  has  purchased  those  g^orioos 
things  for  him,  he  may  feel  a  kind  of  tenderness  and  affection  towards  so 
great  a  benefactor,  and  imagine  that  he  is  mightily  enamored  with  bin, 
and  yet  continue  all  the  while  a  stranger  to  the  holy  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
blessed  Jesus.  And  what  hand  the  natural  constitution  may  have  in  the 
rapturous  devotions  of  some  melancholy  persons,  hath  been  excellently  dis- 
covered of  late  by  several  learned  and  judicious  pens. 

"  To  conclude:  there  is  nothing  proper  to  make  a  man's  life  pleasant, or 
himself  eminent  and  conspicuous  in  the  world,  but  this  natural  principle,  as- 
sisted by  wit  and  reason,  may  prompt  him  to  it.  And  though  I  do  not  con- 
demn these  things  in  themselves,  yet  it  concerns  us  nearly  to  know  and 
consider  their  nature,  both  that  we  may  keep  within  due  bounds,  and  also 
that  we  may  learn  never  to  value  ourselves  on  the  account  of  such  attainments, 
nor  lay  the  stress  of  religion  upon  our  natural  appetites  or  performances. 

*' WHEREIN  THE  DIVINE   LIFE  I>OTH  CONSIST. 

'*  It  is  now  time^to  return  to  the  consideration  of  that  divine  life  whereof  I 
was  discoursing  before;  that  life  which  in  hid  with  Christ  in  God^  and  there- 
fore hath  no  glorious  show  or  appearance  in  the  world,  and  to  the  natural 
man  will  seem  a  mean  and  insipid  notion.  As  the  animal  life  consisteth  in 
that  narrow  and  confined  love  which  is  terminated  on  a  man's  self,  and  m 
his  propension  towards  those  things  that  are  pleasing  to  nature ;  so  the  di- 
vine life  stands  in  an  universal  and  unbounded  affection,  and  in  the  mastery 
over  our  natural  inclinations,  that  they  may  never  be  able  to  betray  us  to 
those  things  which  we  know  to  be  blamable.  The  root  of  the  divine  life  is 
faith ;  the  chief  branches  are,  love  to  God,  charity  to  man,  purity  and  hu- 
mility ;  for  (as  an  excellent  person  hath  well  observed)  however  these  names 
be  common  and  vulgar,  and  make  no  extraordinary  sound;  yet  do  they  carry 
such  a  mighty  sense,  that  the  tongue  of  man  or  angel  can  pronounce  nothing 
more  weighty  or  excellent.  Faith  hath  the  same  place  in  the  divine  life 
which  sense  hath  in  the  natural,  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of 
sense,  or  feeling  persuasion  of  spiritual  things.  It  extends  itself  unto  all  di- 
vine truths ;  but,  in  our  lapsed  estate,  it  hath  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  dec- 
larations of  God's  mercy  and  reconcilableness  to  sinners  through  a  mediator; 
and  therefore,  receiving  its  denomination  from  that  principal  object,  is  or- 
dinarily termed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
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"  The  tote  of  God  ii  s  delightrol  and  affectionate  mdm  of  the  divine  per- 
feetioDi,  which  makea  the  1001  red^  and  ■acrifice  itself  whollj  nntn  Uim, 
detirin^  abore  all  Uungi  to  plewe  Him,  and  deligbtin)(  in  nothing  mi  much 
■•  in  fellonihip  and  commnnion  with  Him,  and  being  ready  to  do  or  ■iifTer 
mnjrthiag  for  Hii  take  or  at  Uii  pleasure.  Though  thi*  afiectioD  va.j  haTO 
hi  fint  riie  from  the  Atvon  and  mercies  of  God  towardi  ouitelTei,  yet  doth 
it  in  itt  growth  and  pragreM  traoacend  niuh  particular  conMeration*,  and 
groand  itwlf  on  Hia  infinite  goodnen  manifested  in  all  the  worki  of  creation 
and  providence.  A  «oa1  Ihui  poesened  with  divine  love,  must  needs  be  en- 
Urged  toward*  al)  mankind  in  a  sincere  and  unbounded  affection,  because 
of  the  relation  they  have  to  God,  being  His  creatures,  and  having  something 
of  His  image  stamped  upon  them.  And  this  ii  that  ctarify  I  named  as  the 
second  branch  of  religion,  and  nnder  which  all  the  parts  of  justice,  all  the 
duties  we  owe  to  our  neighbor,  are  emineotly  comprehended ;  for  ho  who 
doth  truly  love  all  the  world,  will  be  nearly  concerned  in  the  interest  of 
every  one;  and  so  far  from  wronging  or  injuring  any  person,  that  ha  will 
resent  any  evil  that  befalls  others,  as  if  it  happened  to  himself.' 


Who  was  SwedmborgJ  A  Memoir  of  Svedmharg.  Bj  O.  P.  Mil- 
ler. Chicago:  £.  B.  Mjren  &  Chaodler.  1867.  1  voL  IGmo. 
Pp.  72. 

We  owe  to  this  little  volume  our  Srst  reading  of  Mr.  Hiller's  me- 
moir ;  and  we  are  happy  to  Miy  that  it  has  given  us  great  aatisfaction. 
Considering  its  small  size,  it  is  resllj  a  very  excellent  answer  to  the 
question, "  Who  was  Swedenborg?"  One  who  reads  it  will  have 
quite  a  clear  aud  just  idea  of  him. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  (he  common  ob- 
jections to  the  credibility  of  Swedenborg  are  met  by  Mr.  Hiller.  Ha 
shows  that  the  proof  that  Swedeoborg's  writings  are  true  is  in  the 
character  of  the  writings  themselves.  If  it  be  admitted  that  they 
teach  ua  greater  and  higher  truths  than  we  can  learn  elsewhere, —  truth* 
which  never  conld  have  come  to  him  by  hi:*  own  unaided  reason,— 
then  there  is  no  difficulty  about  his  authority.  It  is  no  harder  to  bs- 
lieve  that  a  man  should  be  commissioned  to  reveal  new  truth  in 
modern,  than  in  ancient,  times.  This  argument  is,  of  course,  familiar 
to  New  Churchmen,  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it  so 
well  put,  as  it  is  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Hiller. 

The  memoir  was  originally  published  in  connection  with  the  li(tl« 
work  entitled  "  Glems  from  Swedenborg,"  and  has  never  before,  we 
believe,  appeared  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  published  in  the  excellent 
taste,  for  which  the  books  of  Myers  &  Chandler  have  thus  fftr  been 
noted. 
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Chicago  and  her  C9iurehe$.  67  Geoboe  S.  Phillips  (Janaary 
Searle).  Chicago :  E.  B.  Myers  &  Chandler.  1868.  1  toL  16ma 
Pp.  568. 

This  volame  begins  with  a  history  of  Chicago,  which  eoyers  more 
than  one  hundred  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied with  accounts  of  the  officiating  clergymen  and  their  churches. 
Twenty-nine  pages  are  included  under  the  heading  "  Rev.  J.  R.  Hib- 
bard."  This  space  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of  Sweden* 
bong's  doctrines,  which  does  not  much  please  us,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  wordy  and  pretentious  style  in  which  it  is  written.  We  do  not 
find  more  than  one  or  two  statements  which  seem  to  us  inoorrect,  or 
more  than  one  or  two  which  are  unintelligible  ;  but  on  the  whole,  we 
are  not  favorably  impressed,  except  with  the  evidently  kind  intentiooi 
of  the  writer,  and  the  summary  of  New  Church  doctrines  at  the  end, 
which  is  clear  and  to  the  point. 

I^e  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the  New  Jeruidlem^  from  the  CommoMdr 
ments  of  the  Decalogue,  From  the  Latin  of  Emanuel  Swedeit- 
BORO.  Chicago :  E.  B.  Myers  &  Chandler.  1867.  1  voL  S2mo. 
Pp.  132. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  little  volume  is  by  far  the 
most  elegant  edition  of  any  work  of  Swedenborg,  which  has  ever  yet 
been  published.  In  point  of  paper,  type,  and  general  appearance,  it 
seems  just  about  perfect.  It  is  emphatically  a  pocket  edition,  being 
hardly  larger  than  a  good  sized  (and  well-filled)  wallet. 

We  have  not  accurately  compared  the  translation,  which  is  a  new 
one,  with  any  other,  or  with  the  original  Latin.  But  it  bears  on  iti 
figice  the  marks  of  correctness  and  care.  It  is  simple,  clear,  and  ele- 
gant. We  suppose  we  are  violating  no  secret,  in  saying  that  it  was 
made  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Warren,  well  known  as  the  translator  of 
some  of  the  best  of  the  issues  of  the  London  Swedenborg  Printing 
Society. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Egypt  . —  Egypt  corresponds  to  and  signifies  science,  or  knowledge ; 
and  specifically,  natural  or  external  knowledge :  so  Swedenborg  tells 
us.  Whether  this  representation  arose  from  the  possession  by  that  na- 
tion of  more  of  this  science  than  other  nations  have,  we  are  not  tdd. 
But  it  is  not  irrational  to  suppose  so,  and  there  are  intimations  in  Swe- 
denborg which  point  in  that  direction.     Every  one  knows  what  an  eno^ 
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mous  amount  of  hieroglyphics  are  still  to  be  found  there.  Of  late 
years  the  attempts  to  interpret  them  have  been,  in  some  degree,  suc- 
cessful ;  enough  so,  at  least,  to  make  it  generally  admitted  that  they 
posses:^ed  sciences  which  have  been  always  thought  of  recent  origin. 
And  some  of  the  pictures  indicate  that  they  knew  how  to  do  some 
things  which  we  cannot ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  had  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  now  lost. 

Very  recently  an  interesting 'inrestigation  into  the  structure  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  has  been  made  by  C.  Piozzi  Smith,  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Astronomer  Royal  for 
Scotland.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  —  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  position  he  holds  —  is  very  high.  He  went  to  Egypt  with  a 
complete  apparatus,  and  made  a  most  careful  measurement  of  the  Pyr- 
amid and  all  its  chambers  and  parts.  The  results  to  which  he  comes 
are  interesting,  not  to  say  startling.  He  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  have  been  built  some  thousands  of  years  —  how  many  cannot 
be  said  —  before  the  Christian  Era ;  that  it  was  built,  in  part,  if  not 
altogether,  for  scientific  purposes ;  and  that  it  displays  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  Astronoqpy,  Geodesy,  and  Mathematics,  than  it  seems  to 
him  probable  that  any  race  of  men  could  have  possessed  at  that  time  ; 
and  80  he  infers  that  its  builder  or  builders  were  inspired,  or  taught 
miraculously  the  requisite  knowledge  !  This  we  do  not  believe  ;  and 
in  general  we  think  that  he  carries  his  theories  too  far,  and  reaches 
some  conclusions  which  his  premises  do  not  warrant.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  work  in  three  volumes  on  this  subject,  which  is  now  attract- 
ing much  attention.  We  give  a  few  of  his  facts  as  a  sample.  He  first 
seeks  for  the  primary  measure  of  the  Pyramid,  by  the  most  scien- 
tific and  exact  measurement  of  all  the  dimensions  and  angles,  in  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  building,  and  by  abstruse  calculations  ap- 
plied to  these.  Then  taking  this  primary  measure  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  according  to  the  last  deductions  of  science,  this 
primary  measure  is  precisely  the  500,000,000th  part  of  the  earth's 
circumference.  He  believes  this  Pyramid  was  built  to  fix  this  meas- 
ure forever.  Then  he  finds  that  it  is  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  des- 
ignate the  earth's  mass  or  density ;  and  then  on  a  smaller  scale  to  sup- 
ply permanent  measures  of  quantity,  and  so  forth.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, give  more  of  his  details,  but  will  quote  what  he  says :  — 

'*  We  should  ourselves,  previous  to  our  experience  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  inquiry,  have  looked  rather  suspectingly  on  any  book  or  person 
found  attributing  to  an  ancient  people  a  higher  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  astronomy  and  terrestrial  physics  than  is  certainly  known  in  the 
present  day.**  Then  he  refers  to  his  exact  measurements  and  careful 
calculations,  and  says :  — 
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^  Having  long  followed  this  unexceptionable  oonree,  certain  all  the 
while  of  the  closeness  of  our  measures,  we  find  developed  before  our 
gaze  a  consistent,  continuous,  and  most  philosophic  sjstem  of  metrologj, 
explaining  fnr  more  of  the  measurable  lines  and  angles  about  the 
Great  Pyramid,  than  any  other  theory  has  done  or  attempted  to  da" 

Extraordinary  Liberalitt.  —  The  above  is  the  title  of  a  short 
notice,  in  "  Harper's  Weekly,"  December  21,  respecting  the  move- 
ments of  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  According  to  this 
writer,  it  is  about  a  hundred  years  since  the  Methodists  became  a 
distinct  religious  body.  During  that  time,  their  numbers  and  wealth 
have  increased  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel,  probably,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  statements  in  the  article,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  communi- 
cants, and  the  amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Church, 
are  truly  astonishing.  In  regard  to  their  numbers,  the  writer  of  the 
article  says,  *^  They  had  become,  numerically,  the  predominant  relig- 
ious communion  of  the  nation,  comprising  in  their  different  branches 
(all  essentially  identical  in  every  thing  but  a  few  points  of  eccle- 
siastical polity)  two  millions  of  communicants,  and  about  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  the  population,  in  their  congregations  —  that  is  to 
say,  about  one  fifth  of  the  American  people." 

The  denomination  had  existed  nearly  a  century,  and  ^  they  pro- 
posed to  signalize  its  Centenary  Jubilee  in  a  thoroughly  American 
style,  by  thoroughly  practical  aims.'*  In  order  to  effect  their  object, 
they  determined  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money.  ^  Still,  when  their 
last  *  General  Conference '  proposed  to  them  the  sum  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  as  their  centenary  contribution,  besides  all  their  usual 
annual  religious  expenditures,  the  public  gave  them  credit  for  a  very 
generous  calculation,  but  hardly  expected  to  see  it  realized.  No  little 
surprise  is,  therefore,  expressed  to  find  that  the  contribution  actually 
amounts  to  about  seven  millions  —  the  largest  sum  of  money,  by  far, 
ever  voluntarily  given  to  religious  purposes,  in  one  year,  by  a  single 
denomination.  This,  however,  is  but  a  partial  exhibit ;  it  comprises 
but  partial  reports  from  forty-five  conferences,  whereas  there  are  sixty- 
six  conferences.  No  less  than  twenty-one,  or  nearly  a  third,  of  these 
large  sections  of  the  Church,  are  yet  to  be  heard  from ;  and  these 
sixty-six  bodies  pertain  to  the  single  *  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,' 
which  includes  but  about  half  of  the  Methodists  of  the  country." 

Farther  on,  the  writer  speaks  of  the  chief  object  to  be  promoted 
by  this  immense  contribution,  as  follows :  '*  That  object  is  education  — 
a  fact  of  exceeding  significance,  for  it  shows  that  the  denomination  is 
prudently  looking  to  the  future,  and  to  the  fortification  of  its  remark- 
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able  forces  by  permanent  means  of  securitj.  It  is  a  fact  also  which 
gives  a  sort  of  national,  or  at  least  patriotic  character  to  the  contribu- 
tion ;  for  education,  by  whatever  provisions,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  is  a 
public,  a  national  good." 

To  show  what  Methodism  has  done  during  the  past  year  to  provide 
places  of  public  worship,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  pre.<ent  condi- 
tion of  their  Sunday-schools,  we  quote  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
article. 

"It"  (Methodism)  "has  erected  the  present  year  (1867)  no  less 
than  932  churches  and  parsonages,  equivalent  to  nearly  three  a  day, 
if  we  except  Sundays.  Its  increase  of  church  property  (in  these 
two  items)  for  the  year,  amounts  to  nearly  seven  millions  of  dollars. 
It  reports  more  than  a  million  of  children  in  its  Sunday-schools,  in- 
structed by  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  teachers.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  great  results  pertain  to  but  one  branch 
of  the  denomination,  and  that  this  embodies  but  about  half  the  Metho- 
dists of  the  nation." 

The  Sale  of  Chubch  Property.  —  The  above  is  a  part  of  the 
heading  of  a  letter  from  the  Foreign  Correspondent  of  the  "  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,"  which  appeared  in  that  paper,  January  10. 

That  such  a  sale  could  take  place  in  Italy,  —  the  head-quarters  of 
Catholicism,  -—  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  himself,  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  some  consideration,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  evi- 
dence it  furnishes,  of  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  in  that  country,  in  regard  to  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  piiesthood. 

This  is  a  theme  which  merits  a  much  more  extended  notice,  but  we 
have  only  time  now  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  that  part  of  the  letter 
referring  to  this  subject. 

*^  There  is  still  much  feeling  here,  and  possibly  will  be  for  years,  re- 
garding the  sale  of  church  property.  The  government,  some  time 
since,  finding  its  financial  department  in  rather  feeble  condition,  and 
its  oofiers  decidedly  empty,  cast  about  for  some  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  former  and  filling  the  latter.  Naturally  the  most  prominent 
object  for  such  seeking  eyes  to  fall  upon  was  the  Church.  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  has  from  time  immemorial  possessed  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  gathering  to  its  bosom  the  best  and  most  of  all  desirable 
temporal  things.  Not  a  church,  not  a  convent  here,  but  is  rolling  in 
wealth.  In  some  parts  of  Italy  they  own  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
real  estate  (on  which  they  pay  no  taxes,  —  the  Church  cannot  be 
taxed),  and  in  all  parts  the  lion's  share  of  it. 
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''  Af\er  mature  consideration,  the  government  predicated  the  right 
of  using  this  accumulated  spoil  of  centuries  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  leaving  the  churches,  monaateries,  and  cooventa  themselvet 
untouched,  commenced  a  sale  bjr  auction  of  portions  of  their  real 
estate.  Tlie  priests  were  furious,  and  the  Pope  threatened  excom- 
munication to  any  and  all  who  dared  purchase  the  property.  Never- 
theless, the  sale  goes  on,  and  the  land  and  houses  find  ready  par- 
chasers  at  high  prices,  and  the  King  is  elated  at  the  facility  with 
which  money  flows  in  from  this  new  source.  Meantime,  the  priests 
are,  many  of  them,  quietly  sequestrating  every  thing  they  can  possess 
themselves  of,  and  the  government  is  obliged  to  be  on  the  alert  lest 
some  of  their  new  wealth  shall  disappear.  I  read  in  the  morning 
paper  (^*  Nazione  ")  that  at  a  convent  in  Certosa,  about  three  miles 
from  Florence,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  priests  have  concealed 
property  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  which,  under  the 
new  law,  belonged  to  the  government.  The  priests  are  losing  all  their 
influence  over  the  people.  The  latter,  finding  their  taxes  will  be 
much  diminished  by  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  government,  uphold  it, 
and  are  unanimous  in  their  sympathy  and  approval" 

Oriental  Mysticism  :  a  Treatise  on  the  SuHistic  and  Unitarian 
Theosophy  of  the  Persians,  compiled  from  Native  Sources  by  E.  H. 
Palsieb,  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Soci^te  Asiatiqoe  de  Paris. 
Cambridge :  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co. ;  London :  Bell  &  Daldy.    1867. 

This  is  really  a  remarkable  little  work.  It  is  published  in  duo- 
decimo, consists  of  about  eighty-four  pages,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  first  in  Arabic,  then  in  English.  The  system 
of  the  Sufis,  we  are  told  in  the  pi^face,  consists  in  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  philosophy  with  revealed  religion,  and  in  assigning  a  mystical 
and  allegorical  interpretation  to  all  religious  doctrines  and  precepts. 
The  author  says  :  —  ^  My  present  intention  is  merely  to  give  an  ex- 
position of  the  system ;  its  origin  and  history  I  reserve  for  a  future 
work,  in  which  I  hope  to  prove  that  Sufiism  is  really  the  development 
of  the  prinaeval  religion  of  the  Aryan  race."  Now,  as  Plato  is  said  to 
have  borrowed  his  philosophy  from  Africa,  so  Africa  is  said  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  Asia ;  and  if  Mr.  Palmer  can  really  trace  up  Sufiism 
to  the  primeval  religion  of  the  Aryan  race,  he  may  possibly  give  us  a 
clue  to  the  primeval  religion  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church,  a  subject  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  *'  Arcana  Ccolestia,"  and  of  such  deep  interest 
to  the  New  Church  in  general  in  the  present  day.  Doubtless  many  of 
our  readers  will  obtain  possession  of  the  work. — Intetteciual  B€po$iie9y. 
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INSTALLATION  SERMON  AND  SERVICE, 

Delivered  by  Thomas  Worcester,  D,  /).,  on  Sunday,  January  5th,  at  the  In- 
stallation of  Reo,  James  Rhd,  as  Pastor  of  the  Boston  New  Jerusalem 
Church  and  Society, 

**  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since 
the  daj  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of 
heaven  unto  the  other,  whether  there  has  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great 
thing,  or  hath  been  heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  Grod 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  Or 
hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  Him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another 
nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and  by  war,  and  by  a 
mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors,  according 
unto  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes  ? 
Unto  thee  it  was  shown,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  He  is  God : 
there  is  none  else  beside  Him.  Out  of  heaven  He  made  thee  to  hear  His 
voice,  that  He  might  instruct  thee ;  and  upon  earth  He  showed  thee  His 
great  fire ;  and  thou  heardest  His  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire."  — 
Deuteronomy  iv.  S2-S6. 

These  are  among  the  most  remarkable  events  that  ever 
took  place  on  earth.  In  relation  to  the  Israelites  the  Divine 
Government  was  made  external  and  visible.  It  was  the  Gov- 
ernment of  heaven  brought  down  to  earth,  and  adapted  to  a 
most  external  and  sensual  people.  In  heaven  the  Divine  Gov- 
ernment is  internal,  —  in  the  minds  of  the  angels ;  and  such  is 
the  Government  which  the  Lord  desires  to  establish  in  the  minds 
of  men  on  earth.  But  at  that  time  men  were  in  such  a  state  that 
no  such  Government  could  be  established  among  them.    There- 
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fore  the  Lord  in  His  Great  Mercy  established  an  external  gov- 
emment  corresponding  to  the  internal,  and  in  which  as  mnch 
of  the  internal  was  brought  down  as  could  be  received. 

In  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  which  were  given  to  the  Israel- 
ites, there  are  two  senses :  an  external  and  an  internal.  In  the 
external  we  see  the  Divine  Government,  as  it  existed  among 
the  Israelites ;  and  in  the  internal  sense  we  see  the  Divine 
Government  as  it  is  in  the  heavens,  and  such  as  the  Lord  de- 
sires to  have  among  men :  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Israel- 
ites were  prepared  for  the  external  government  corresponds  to 
the  manner  in  which  men  are  prepared  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment. The  great  fire  which  the  Israelites  saw,  corresponds  to 
the  Divine  Love  that  flows  from  the  Lord  into  the  minds  of 
angels ;  and  the  words  that  proceeded  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  represented  the  Wisdom  that  flows  into  their  minds  from 
Him :  and  as  the  words  proceeded  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
80  Divine  Wisdom  flows  from  Divine  Love. 

The  great  fire  that  was  seen,  was  not  made  manifest  by  kind 
influences  and  beneficent  operations ;  bat  it  was  a  great  and 
terrible  fire,  —  one  that  might  burn  and  destroy.  So  the  Lord's 
Love  was  not  then  manifested  as  an  Infinite  Love  of  doing 
good  to  men,  but  as  the  love  of  hating  and  punishing  those  who 
are  disobedient,  and  who  do  evil.  And  in  the  instruction  that 
came  forth  out  of  the  great  fire,  with  regard  to  our  duties  to  one 
another,  much  is  said  against  our  hating  one  another,  and  do- 
ing evil  to  one  another  ;  and  but  little  is  said  about  loving  and 
doing  good. 

But  when  the  Lord  came  into  the  world.  He  manifested  Him- 
self as  a  Being  of  Love  ;  and  out  of  His  great  love  He  taught 
men  to  love  one  another.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
internal  church.  But  now,  at  His  Second  Coming,  He  has  re- 
vealed much  more  fully  the  nature  of  His  own  Love,  and  the 
nature  of  the  love  that  exists  among  the  angels,  and  that  ought 
to  exist,  and  will  exist,  among  men.  This  has  been  done,  be- 
cause the  Lord  is  at  this  day  beginning  to  establish  a  more  in- 
ternal church. 

The  ruling  loves  in  this  church  will  be  derived  from  the 
Divine  Love ;  and  they  will  be  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to 
the  neighbor.     As  the  members  of  the  New   Church  will  be 
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under  the  dominion  of  these  two  loves,  they  will  be  constantly 
employed  in  doing  good  to  the  Lord  and  to  the  neighbor. 
They  will  do  good  to  the  Lord,  by  doing  what  He  desires  them 
to  do,  —  in  other  words,  by  doing  His  Commandments :  and 
they  will  do  good  to  their  neighbors,  by  doing  for  them  what 
will  promote  their  spiritual  and  natural  welfare.  And  such 
things  they  will  do  for  them  from  love  towards  them,  and  not 
from  self-love,  —  not  for  the  sake  of  any  thing  tliat  they  expect 
to  receive  in  return,  —  not  for  th^  sake  of  compensation,  of 
praise,  or  of  power.  They  will  not,  like  natural  men,  act  from 
love  to  self;  but,  like  the  angels  and  spiritual  men,  they  will 
act  from  love  towards  others. 

But  though  all  will  act  from  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the 
neighbor,  and  though  all  will  be  employed  in  doing  good  to  the 
Lord  and  to  the  neighbor,  yet  all  will  be  employed  in  different 
ways,  and  in  performing  different  uses.  There  are  as  many 
different  uses  as  there  are,  or  ever  will  be,  different  men :  and 
as  they  are  prepared  for  their  places,  no  two  men  will  be  able 
to  perform  the  same  use  equally  well ;  nor  will  any  one  man  be 
able  to  perform  two  different  uses  equally  well.  The  variety 
among  men  is  on  account  of  the  variety  among  uses ;  and  the 
variety  among  uses  is  for  the  purpose  that  every  one  may  have 
every  thing  done  for  him  that  will  be  good  for  him,  and  that  it 
may  be  done  in  the  best  manner.  Infinite  Love  and  Infinite 
Wisdom  is  the  source  of  all  men  and  of  all  their  blessings :  and 
as  all  will  be  filled  with  love  towards  others,  all  will  love  to  be 
in  their  own  places,  and  their  own  uses ;  and  all  will  love  to 
have  others  in  their  own  places,  and  in  their  own  uses. 

It  is  now  revealed  that  heaven  consists  of  innumerable  so« 
cieties,  and  that  in  every  society  the  wisest  are  in  the  centre  ^ 
the  less  wise  are  around  them  ;  and  the  least  wise  are  in  the  cir- 
cumference. We  learn  that  they  are  all  in  the  love  of  growing 
wiser,  and  this  arrangement  is  a  means  to  that  end.  For 
they  are  all  looking  toward  those  who  are  more  interior  than 
themselves,  and  thus  toward  Him  who  is  the  Inmost  Source  of 
all  wisdom  ;  and  as  He  loves  to  give  unto  all,  so  they  all  love 
to  communicate  to  one  another.  The  less  wise  are  continually 
looking  up  unto  and  inquiring  of  the  more  wise  ;  and  they,  of 
the  most  wise ;  and  they,  of  the  Lord.     And  as  tliey  love  to 
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receive,  so  they  love  to  give  ;  and  there  being  such  a  regular 
gradation  among  them,  wisdom  is  gradually  accommodated  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  relation  of  the  higher 
to  the  lower,  and  of  the  more  wise  to  the  less  wise,  is  not  such 
as  natural  men  would  imagine  ;  for  it  is  not  such  a  relation  as 
exists  among  natural  men.  There  is  no  pride,  haughtiness,  nor 
love  of  domineering  on  one  side ;  nor  depression,  servility,  or 
envy  on  the  other :  but  there  is  love  on  both  sides.  Each  side 
does  good  unto  the  other  according  to  its  capacity,  and  each  is 
grateful  to  the  other.  The  more  wise  know  that  they  are 
benefited  by  serving  the  less  wise  ;  and  the  less  wise  know  that 
they  are  benefited  by  serving  the  more  wise.  All  are  made 
more  wise,. all  are  exalted,  all  are  brought  nearer  to  the  Lord, 
by  loving  and  doing  good  to  one  another.  And  it  is  quite  as 
great  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  below,  that  there  are  others 
above  them,  as  it  is  to  those  who  are  above,  that  there  are  others 
below  them. 

In  the  revelations  which  have  been  made  to  the  New  Church, 
much  information  is  given  about  the  states,  occupations,  modes 
of  life,  and  happiness  of  the  angels  in  heaven.  All  this  in- 
formation is,  in  the  highest  degree,  useful  to  men  in  the  Church 
on  earth ;  because  it  aids  them  in  understanding  the  internal 
meaning  of  the  Word,  and  in  bringing  it  down  into  life.  But 
the  part  of  the  information  that  calls  for  our  attention  at  the 
present  time,  is  that  which  relates  to  public  worship  and  the 
ministry  in  heaven. 

We  learn  that  the  angels  have  Sabbaths,  on  which  they  meet 
for  worship  and  instruction.  For  they  regard  life  as  spiritual 
progress,  and  spiritual  progress  as  life  ;  and  an  essential  means 
of  making  spiritual  progress  is  the  lifting  up  of  the  mind  unto 
the  Lord,  in  worshipping  Him,  and  in  receiving  instruction  from 
Hira,  and  then  in  bringing  down  into  practice  the  new  views 
and  feelings  which  are  thus  obtained.  And  in  order  that  this 
work  may  be  done,  it  is  necessary,  in  every  society,  that  some 
one  should  go  forward,  and  take  the  lead  ;  or  in  other  words, 
that  there  should  be  a  Minister,  whose  duty  and  use  are,  to 
elevate,  to  teach,  and  to  lead  the  people  in  the  way  to  heaven. 

Hence  it  is  manifestly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  societies 
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should  have  good  and  suitable  ministers.  We  are  informed 
that  in  heaven  they  are  appointed  by  the  Lord.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  how  it  is  done,  —  perhaps  because  we  could  not 
understiind,  or  because  it  would  be  impracticable  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Church.  But  we  have  general  principles  revealed 
to  us,  by  means  of  which  we  can  be  led  by  the  Lord ;  by  means 
of  which  ministers  can  be  led  by  Him  in  choosing  their  pro- 
fession, and  the  people  can  be  led  by  Him  in  choosing  their 
ministers. 

But  the  question  arises.  How  can  a  man  choose  a  profession 
for  himself,  or  a  people  choose  a  minister  for  themselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  led  by  the  Lord  ?  for  the  two  things,  to  some, 
appear  to  be  inconsistent.  But  they  are  reconciled,  when  we 
consider  that  we  can,  and  that  we  ought  to  choose  to  be  led  by 
the  Lord.  If  we  abide  in  Him,  and  His  words  abide  in  us, 
then  we  can  ask  what  we  will,  and  it  will  be  granted  ;  for  then 
our  wills  are  conformed  to  His  will,  and  then  wo  ask  what  He 
leads  us  to  ask,  —  we  ask  what  He  desires  to  give,  or  to  have 
done. 

One  great  means  of  coming  into  a  state  so  as  to  be  led  and 
directed  by  Him,  is  to  desire  it.  Another  means  is,  to  bring 
that  desire  forth  into  acts  :  to  resist,  to  fight  against,  and  to  put 
away,  all  inclinations  to  be  led  by  self ;  and  to  cherish  every  in- 
clination that  flows  into  us  to  be  led  by  the  Lord  :  to  contend 
against  love  to  self,  and  to  cherish  every  spark  that  is  given  us, 
of  love  towards  others.  These  are  the  means  by  which  every 
one,  who  is  looking  toward  the  ministry,  must  come  into  such  a 
state  as  to  be  led  by  the  Lord,  in  making  up  his  mind  with  re- 
gard to  it,  in  preparing  for  it,  in  performing  his  duties  in  it,  and 
in  making  progress  in  it. 

In  the  Apocalypse  we  read  that  when  John  saw  the  Lord  in 
His  Glory,  he  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead ;  and  that  the  Lord  laid 
His  right  hand  upon  him,  and  taught  him.  The  Apocalypse  is  a 
prediction  concerning  the  New  Church,  and  the  mode  of  coming 
into  it.  Those  who  come  into  the  New  Church  —  that  is,  those 
who  receive  the  Doctrines  of  it,  and  live  according  to  them, 
and  who  receive  the  Lord  as  He  is  manifested  in  the  internal 
sense  of  the  Word,  —  see  Him  in  His  Glory,  —  in  far  greater 
glory  than  that  in  which  He  appeared  to  John,  as  described  in 
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the  Apocalypse,  and  in  far  gi-eater  glory  than  that  in  which 
He  was  seen  by  John  and  two  other  disciples,  when  He  went 
tip  into  a  high  mountain  with  them,  and  was  transfignred  be- 
fore them.  They  saw  that  His  face  shone  as  the  sun,  and 
that  His  raiment  was  white  as  the  light ;  but  these  appear- 
ances were  only  outward  representatives  of  the  Love  and  Wis- 
dom which  proceed  from  Him,  and  which  they  perceive  who 
receive  Him  as  He  is  manifested  in  the  internal  sense  of  His 
Word.  The  disciples  only  saw  symbols  of  the  things  that  pro* 
ceed  from  Him  ;  but  those  who  come  into  the  internal  sense 
perceive  the  things  themselves. 

When  the  disciples  saw  the  representatives  of  His  Glory, 
they  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead  :  so  those  who  see  Him  as  He  ap- 
pears in  the  internal  sense  do  spiritually  fall  at  His  frot  as  dead. 
When  they  thus  stand  in  His  Presence,  the  truth  is  revealed  to 
them  in  an  overpowering  manner,  that  there  is  none  good  and 
wise  but  God,  the  Lord  ;  and  that  they  can  become  good  and 
wise  only  by  receiving  goodness  and  wisdom  from  Him.  They 
perceive  that,  of  themselves,  they  are  dead ;  and  that  they  live 
only  because  He  lives,  —  only  because  He  gives  them  life. 

And  here  we  can  see  what  is  meant  in  the  spiritual  sense  by 
His  laying  His  right  hand  on  John  :  for  as  soon  as  we  are  con- 
vinced that  of  ourselves  we  are  dead  ;  that  we  have  no  lore 
nor  wisdom  of  our  own  ;  that  of  ourselves  we  are  nothing,  and 
can  do  nothing ;  then  He  enables  us  to  perceive  that  we  live 
from  Him ;  that  we  are  wise  and  good  from  Him,  or  that  we 
may  become  so  ;  and  that  we  can  act  from  Him.  His  giving 
us  the  power  to  perceive  all  this,  is  what  is  there  denoted  by 
His  laying  His  right  hand  on  John. 

But  men  must,  in  all  cases,  spiritually  fall  at  His  feet  as 
dead,  before  He  can  spiritually  lay  His  right  hand  on  them ; 
and  the  more  sensible  they  are  that  of  themselves  they  are 
dead,  the  more  life  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  The  whole 
work  is  not  to  be  done  by  one  exercise  of  this  kind,  nor  by  ten, 
nor  by  a  thousand  ;  but  it  is  to  be  begun  here,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued forever. 

These  exercises  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Church  ;  but  they  are  especially  important  for 
ministers.     They  are  the  principal  means  by  which  ministers 
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are  prepared  for  their  office,  and  are  enabled  to  perform  their 
duties  in  it.  No  one  is  really  introduced  into  the  ministry,  — 
no  one  is  truly  ordained,  unless  the  Lord  lays  His  right  hand 
upon  him :  and  He  lays  His  right  hand  upon  no  one  who  does 
not  fall  at  His  feet  as  dead.  By  this  means  is  a  man  spiritually 
lifted  up ;  by  this  means  his  mind  is  opened  towards  the  Lord  ; 
by  this  means  he  is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so 
that  he  can  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and 
old. 

As  it  is  with  the  minister,  so  it  is  with  the  people.  It  is  im- 
portant for  them  also  to  endeavor  to  come  unto  the  Lord,  and 
to  see  Him  in  His  Glory.  It  is  important  for  them  also  to  fall 
at  His  feet  as  dead  ;  and  that  He  should  lay  His  right  hand 
on  them,  lift  them  up,  instruct  them,  and  give  them  life.  I 
say,  it  is  important,  but  that  is  a  feeble  expression,  —  and 
language  is  feeble, -that  can  be  applied  to  this  subject.  No 
language  is  adequate.  Let  us  then  resort  to  comparisons,  —  to 
correspondences,  —  that  we  may  approach  it. 

How  should  we  feel,  if  we  should  be  deprived  of  our  natural 
sun  ?  and  how  could  we  express  our  feelings,  if  the  time  of  the 
morning  should  come,  and  there  should  be  no  morning  ?  —  no 
dawn,  no  sunrise  ?  —  if  darkness  should  cover  tlie  earth  all  day, 
—  and  then  for  another  day,  —  and  another,  —  and  another  ? 
What  would  be  our  astonishment,  our  consternation,  our  grief 
and  despair  ?     Let  us  imagine  it. 

Thanks  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Lord,  this  is  an  event  that  does 
not  happen.  Whether  the  natural  sun  shall  rise  at  its  ap- 
pointed times,  depends  upon  Him  whose  Mercy  endureth  for- 
ever ;  and  therefore  it  does  not  fail. 

But  what  is  the  natural  sun  in  comparison  with  the  Spirit- 
ual Sun  ?  What  is  the  sun  that  shines  on  our  bodies,  in 
comparison  with  that  which  shines  on  our  minds?  What  is 
that  which  gives  our  bodies  heat  and  light,  in  comparison 
with  that  which  gives  us  love  and  wisdom,  and  enables  us  to 
love  and  think  ?  —  to  love  what  is  good,  and  to  think  what  is 
true  ?  What  is  that  which  is  to  shine  upon  us  for  a  few  days, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  will  shine  upon  us  forever,  if  we 
will  allow  it  to  do  so  ? 

If  we  vnU  allow  it  to  do  90!    Whether  the  natural  sun  will 
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thine  upon  us,  does  not  depend  upon  us,  but  upon  the  Lord ;  hot 
whether  the  Spiritual  Sun  will  shine  upon  us,  depends  upon  the 
Lord  and  upon  us.  And  inasmuch  as  He  is  always  shining 
upon  us  as  much  as  we  will  allow,  it  may  be  said  that,  whether 
the  Spiritual  Sun  will  shine  upon  us,  depends  upon  us,  —  upon 
our  being  willing  that  it  should,  —  upon  our  turning  ourselves 
towards  it. 

The  great  means  of  coming  to  the  Lord,  so  as  to  see  Him  in 
His  glory,  is  the  Word :  for  the  Word  is  with  us  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  also  with  God,  and  is  God.  For  a  long  time  it 
answered  this  purpose  very  imperfectly,  because  it  was  sap- 
posed  that  the  Word  had  no  meaning  but  the  literal,  and  that 
meaning  was  misunderstood.  But  now  again  the  Word  has 
become  the  means  of  coming  unto  the  Lord,  and  of  seeing 
Him  in  His  Glory  ;  for  now,  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord, 
He  has  revealed  the  internal  meaning  and  the  genuine  truths 
of  the  Word.  Now  the  clouds  of  the  literal  sense  are  either 
dispersed  or  illuminated,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  Spiritual  Sun. 
Now  the  Lord  opens  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  all  of  them  He  re- 
veals to  us  genuine  truths  concerning  Himself.  Now,  there- 
fore, whenever  the  minister  and  the  people  will  come  unto  Him 
in  His  Word,  He  will  manifest  Himself  unto  them ;  He  will 
make  His  tabernacle  with  them,  and  He  will  dwell  among 
them.  ^^  He  that  hath  mercy  upon  them  will  lead  them,  and 
by  the  springs  of  water  will  He  guide  them."  "  He  will  also 
clothe  His  priests  with  salvation,  and  His  saints  shall  shout 
aloud  for  joy." 

INSTALLATION    SERVICE. 

James  Reed  :  You  have  been  invited  by  this  Society, 
which  worships  in  this  place,  and  which  is  now  assembled 
here,  to  become  its  Pastor;  you  have  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  you  have  now  come  forward  to  be  inducted  into 
that  office. 

There  are  two  modes  of  entering  into  this  office  :  a  visible, 
and  an  invisible  ;  an  external,  and  an  internal ;  and  the  external 
is  nothing  without  the  internal. 

You  may  solemnly  declare  your  desires  and  intentions  ;  yon 
may  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee  ;  one  of  your  fellow-ser- 
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vants  may  lay  his  hands  upon  yon,  may  give  yon  verbal  an- 
thority,  and  utter  words  of  benediction.  All  this  may  be  seen 
and  heard. 

But  there  standeth  One  among  us  whom  we  cannot  see  with 
our  natural  eyes.  He  it  is  that  chooses  and  ordains.  He  it  is 
that  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire.  It  is  unto 
Him  that  you  must  come.  You  must  come  to  Him  in  His 
Word,  and  especially  in  His  Word  as  it  is  now  opened  and  ex- 
plained. You  will  there  behold  Him  in  His  great  power  and 
glory. 

And  when  you  behold  Him,  you  will  in  spirit  bow  before 
Him ;  you  will  in  spirit  kneel  before  Him ;  you  will  in  spirit 
prostrate  yourself  before  Him  ;  you  will  in  spirit  fall  at  His 
feet  as  dead  ;  you  will  perceive  that  you  must  empty  your  mind 
of  self,  and  of  all  that  is  self-derived  ;  and  you  will  desire  to  do 
it.  By  this  means  your  mind  will  be  opened.  By  this  means 
you  will  become  a  habitation  in  which  He  can  dwell  and 
operate. 

The  service  which  we  are  now  performing  will  last  but  a 
few  moments,  and  will  never  be  repeated ;  but  the  great  in- 
ternal work  that  is  represented  by  it  will  be  of  much  longer 
duration,  and  will  be  repeated  every  day  forever  and  ever. 
You  can  have  no  spiritual  days  that  are  not  produced  by  this 
means  ;  and  the  oftener  you  use  these  means,  the  brighter,  the 
holier,  and  the  happier  will  be  your  spiritual  days. 

You  have  already  been  ordained  as  a  minister,  and  are  now 
to  be  inducted  into  the  office  of  Pastor. 

Do  you  now,  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  of 
this  assembly,  declare  that  you  desire  to  be  inducted  into  this 
office,  in  order  that  you  may  teach  and  lead  this  people  accord- 
ing to  the  Heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  un- 
folded from  the  Lord's  Holy  Word  in  the  writings  of  His  ser- 
vant, Emanuel  Swedenborg  ? 

[Then  laying  his  hands  opon  the  head  of  the  candidate.] 

You  are  hereby  introduced  into  the  office  of  Pastor  of  this 
Society.     You  are  authorized  to  preside  at  its  meetings;  to 
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officiate  in  receiving  members  into  it ;  to  watch  over  them  ;  to 
administer  unto  them  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church  ;  to  instruct 
them  in  its  doctrines,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  life  eyer> 
lasting. 

And  while  you  are  performing  these  duties,  may  you  knotf 
and  acknowledge  Him  Who  standeth  in  the  midst  of  us  ;  maj 
you  be  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  Him  Who  baptiseth 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire :  may  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you  always  ;  may  He  open  your  understanding,  so  that 
you  may  perceive  in  all  the  Scriptures  things  concerning  Him- 
self; may  He  give  you  an  understanding  heart ;  may  you  re- 
ceive of  His  fullness,  and  grace  for  grace ;  and  may  He  enable 
you  freely  to  give,  as  you  freely  receive. 

Jehovah  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  Jehovah  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  Jehovah  lift  up 
His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 


THE  LORD'S  PROTECTION  OF  THE  GOOD  DISPERSED 

AMONG  CHRISTIAN  SECTS. 

In  explaining  the  passage.  Rev.  chap.  vi.  9,  respecting  the 
"souls  under  the  altar,"  Swedenborg  says,  that  by  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
which  they  held,  are  signified  "  those  who  are  hated,  abused, 
and  rejected  by  the  wicked,  on  account  of  their  life  being  con- 
formable to  the  truths  of  the  Word,  and  their  acknowledgment 
of  the  Lord's  Divine  Humanity,  and  who  were  guarded  by  the 
Lordy  that  they  might  not  he  seduced.'*  A.  R.  n.  325.  These, 
we  cannot  doubt,  are  the  same  as  the  elect  of  whom  the  Lord 
speaks,  and  for  whose  sake  He  says  "  the  days  shall  be  short- 
ened ;  "  —  a  fact  of  the  same  nature,  by  the  way,  as  appears 
in  relation  to  the  souls  under  the  altar :  for  they  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Sow  hng^  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge,"  etc. 

We  see  from  the  passage,  —  what  we  could  not  but  infer 
from  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  love  and  care  of  His  children,— 
that  there  is  a  special  and  perfect  protection  and  provision  for 
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those  who  in  their  hearts  regard  the  truths  of  the  Word, 
and  acknowledge  the  Lord's  Divine  Humanity.  They  wer« 
preserved  in  the  world  of  spirits  from  the  machinations  of 
their  enemies;  and,  as  he  says  in  explaining  the  words  "and 
while  robes  n-ere  given  unto  every  one  of  them,"  "  there 
was  given  thera  a  communication  aud  conjunction  with  the 
angels  who  were  in  Divine  truths," 

This  was  before  the  Last  Judgment  was  accomplished,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  worid  of  spirits,  where  those  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  were,  was  full  of  tliose  who  were  in  the  fill- 
cities  which  made  necessary  tlte  consummation  of  the  Fint 
<!?hri9tian  Church.  Notwithstanding  these  soantoward  circum- 
stances, Christjans  who  in  heart  reverenced  the  Word,  and 
looked  to  the  Lord  alone,  were  brought  into  and  kept  in  con- 
munication  wKh  heaven  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Lord.  It 
is  sai<I  of  them  that  they  were  in  safety,  lived  cheerfully  with 
one  another,  and  worshipped  the  Lord,  knowing  nothing  about 
hell.    A.  R.n.  845. 

Now,  if  under  such  veiy  un&vorable  circumstances,  the  elect 
in  the  world  of  spirits  could  have  such  protection,  could  be  in 
such  safety,  and  enjoy  such  privileges,  surely  the  elect  in  the 
world,  now  the  Last  Judgment  has  been  performed,  and  the 
spiritual  world  restored  to  order,  cannot  be  less  protected,  or 
less  amply  provided  with  the  aids  necessary  to  the  promotion  of 
spiritual  life.  If  those  souls  under  the  altar  could  have  com- 
munication with  heaven,  and  conjunction  with  the  Lord;— if 
they  could  be  in  truths  from  His  Word,  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  Him,  and  in  tranquillity  of  life,  when  those  with  whom  evils 
and  falsities  ruled,  and  who  had  great  power,  surroimded  them, 
certainly  such  protection  and  advantages  cannot  but  be  pr(H 
vided  for  those  in  the  world,  wherever  in  Christendom  they 
may  be,  who  really  reverence  the  Word,  govern  their  life  by  it, 
and  approach  the  Lord  only.  If  in  the  lower  earth,  surrounded 
by  the  wicked,  good  spirits  could  be  in  tmtbs  from  heaven, 
which,  by  correspondence,  caused  them  to  appear  clothed  in 
white  robes,  good  men  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  snch  as 
ure  in  ftlsities  which  are  withont  special  power,  must  un- 
questionably be,  even  to  a  much  gre&ter  extent,  capable  of  ^e 
same  privilege.     If  for  the  elect's  sake,  the  days  were  shoK- 
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ened,  the  condition  of  the  elect  cannot  but  be  improTed,  rather 
than  rendered  worse,  by  the  shortening. 

The  souls  under  the  altar  were  those  of  men,  who,  in  the 
world,  though  they  had  lived  among  such  as  were  in  falsities,  — 
such  as  insisted  upon  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  other 
kindred  heresies,  —  in  some  measure  rejected  the  poison,  and  in 
a  degree  imbibed,  unperverted,  what  was  taught  by  the  Word. 
So  the  persons  in  the  world  answering  to  these,  are  such  as  are, 
at  least,  not  confirmed  in  falsities,  and  such  as  feel,  at  least,  some 
interest  in,  and  in  some  degree  receive,  the  truth,  —  those  who 
have  some  desire  to  learn  their  duty  and  do  it.  We  hence  see, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Lord's  elect,  everywhere  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  by  virtue  of  the  communication  with  heaven  afforded 
them,  are  being  instructed  in  and  are  receiving  truths  from  the 
Word.  And  can  we  have  any  doubt,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, that  such  is  the  fact?  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  in- 
culcate erroneous  and  infidel  sentiments.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  must  needs  be:  for  there  are  those  —  we  know 
not  how  many  —  who  **  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil : "  there  are  many,  doubtless,  also,  who 
are  in  falsities,  not  from  evil,  but  from  ignorance.  Still,  the 
evidences  we  have,  in  the  religious  books  and  publications  of 
the  present  day,  that  those  who  are  slain  for  the  Word  of 
God,  and  for  the  testimony  that  they  hold,  among  every  class 
of  religious  people,  are  clothed  with  white  robes,  —  that  they 
have  communication  with  heaven,  and  are  thence  in  the  per- 
ception and  acknowledgment  of  truths  from  the  Word,  are 
very  numerous  and  very  pleasant. 


NATURE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CULTURE. 

PABT    in. 

TIKWBD  lie  THE  LIGHT  OF  COBBK8PONDBHCB. 

Having  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  Correspondence,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  when  we  regard 
the  aspects   and  the   objects  of  nature,  our  idea  of  them  is 
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elevated ;  our  delight  in  them  is  also  deepened,  and  our  sense 
of  their  beauty  enriched. 

When  upon  the  mountains,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  sublime 
spectacle  there  unfolded  to  us ;  as  we  look  upon  the  unob- 
structed sky  above,  and  the  hazy  earth  below  us,  and  when  we 
feel  the  pure  air  quickening  the  life  within  us,  we  are  led  to 
think  of  the  state  of  those  who  are  in  spiritual  elevation. 
From  this  elevation  they  can  look  down  upon  the  natural  state 
whence  they  have  arisen  by  wary  spiritual  steps.  They  can 
trace  the  paths  through  which  the  Lord  has  led  them  to  their 
present  state  of  nearness  to  heaven  and  to  Him. 

The  monarchs  of  the  forest,  which  we  have  encountered  in 
our  upward  journey  to  the  mountain  top,  —  their  gnarled  roots 
entwined  upon  each  other  and  firmly  embedded  in  the  soil ; 
their  heads  rejoicing  in  the  sunlight,  —  remind  us  of  the  might 
of  men  whose  useful  deeds  have  planted  their  feet  in  the  soil 
of  love  to  mankind,  and  whose  brows  are  open  to  the  divine 
influence  ;  —  it  may  be  recollected  that  Swedenborg  says  that 
^'  the  Lord  looks  at  man  in  the  forehead."  The  huge,  pros- 
trate trunks,  mouldering  and  moss-covered ;  stricken  in  their 
prime  by  storms  or  by  lightning,  or  sapped  in  their  vigor  by 
insidious  parasites,  speak  to  us  of  those  who  have  indulged  the 
notion  that  they  lived  of  themselves  ;  who  have  thought,  **  My 
might  and  my  power  have  gotten  me  this  wealth."  These,  un- 
conscious of  the  tempest  which  was  gathering,  or  of  the  worm 
w^hich  was  sapping  their  life,  have  perished  ;  or  serve  only  "  to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

The  overhanging  rocks,  around  which  we  wind  in  our  prog- 
ress to  the  mountain  summit,  —  fearful,  vast,  picturesque,  — 
impress  us  with  the  invincible  nature  of  truth,  which  they  rep- 
resent. In  our  toil  and  heat,  as  we  seek  their  shelter,  we  think 
of  "  the  great  Rock  which  gives  a  shadow  in  a  weary  land." 
The  gurgling  rills,  the  rippling  brooks,  the  gentle  rivers,  and  the 
roaring  torrents,  exhibit  to  us  the  effect  of  intellect  under  the 
various  influences  of  humility,  of  active  love  of  use,  of  practical 
exertion,  or  of  tumultuous  ambition.  For  these  different  water- 
streams  correspond  to  intellectual  acquirements,  affecting  man 
according  to  the  ruling  principles  of  his  mind  ;  and  either  make 
green  the  ways  of  private  life,  bless  society  at  large,  enrich  the 
world,  or  carry  destruction  in  their  course. 
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The  invigorating  air  upon  the  mountains  illostrates  to  us 
the  nature  of  true  faith  in  strengthening  our  spiritnal  life. 
The  height  upon  which  we  stand  fills  the  mind  with  emo- 
tions, peaceful  and  felicitous,  as  we  rise  in  contemplating  its 
correspondence  to  the  celestial  plane,  where  stand  such  aa 
cherish  love  to  the  Lord  and  an  interior  affection  of  use. 

As  we  survey  the  region  mapped  out  beneath  us,  from  our 
lofty  point  of  view ;  as  we  study  its  varied  features,  we  see 
how  it  represents  the  ways  of  life ;  and  we  are  affected  with 
wonder  and  admiration  at  their  beauty  and  power,  so  adapted 
by  infinite  mercy  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  children  of  men. 
We  see  a  correspondence  of  the  ways  through  which  we  may 
be  led,  with  a  divinely  gentle  and  all-wise  hand,  by  devious 
paths  and  under  different  circumstances,  —  sometimes  pleasant 
and  sometimes  dreary,  —  to  the  mount  of  God,  "  w^here  there 
is  fullness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  evermore." 

When  traversing  the  plains  and  the  valleys,  as  we  look 
around  and  seek  for  the  correspondences  of  what  is  about  us, 
other  tracings  meet  our  eyes,  of  the  world  within  man.  Other 
instruction  is  afforded  of  the  ways  of  regeneration  ;  other  de- 
light is  vouchsafed  to  draw  us  onward  and  upward.  The  grass, 
the  grain,  the  cattle  upon  the  hill  sieves  ;  the  dwellings  of  man, 
the  uninhabitable  forest,  the  voiceless  dells  ;  the  air  vocal  with 
sound  of  beast,  the  song  of  bird,  the  hum  of  insect ;  the  odor 
of  flowers  and  fragrant  plants,  —  all,  —  from  the  grass,  corre- 
sponding to  science,  to  the  blossom,  representing  the  grateful 
and  acceptable  worship  of  the  Lord, — all  tell  the  same  story 
of  marvelous  wisdom,  boundless  love,  overflowing  happiness. 

Looking  out  upon  the  illimitable  sea,  enlivened  in  its  dis- 
tance by  the  various  craft,  bearing  pleasure-seekers,  or  the 
traders  and  the  goods  of  all  lands  ;  our  feverish  brows  are 
cooled,  our  wearied  spirits  refreshed,  as  the  billows  roll  in  upon 
us  from  afar,  and  break  in  foam  at  our  feet.  As  we  reflect 
that  by  means  of  the  waters  the  family  of  mankind  is  united, 
the  merchandise  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  thrown  in  the 
lap  of  each,  we  may  see  within  the  natural  idea,  the  spiritual 
cause  ;  and  our  spirits  may  be  equally  refreshed  with  our  bodies. 
It  is  by  charity^  doing  our  part  for  the  common  good  from  love 
to  others,  that  the  diversities  of  mind  are  made  one :  by  it,  all 
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are  brought  to  unite  in  the  chorus  of  love  to  God  and  lore  to 
men  ;  and  the  happiness  of  each  becomes  the  happiness  of  all. 
The  heart  swells  in  gratitude  to  the  infinite  Giver  of  all  good,  — 
the  Father  of  all  races  of  men,  — and  praise  to  Him  quickens 
and  strengthens  our  life. 

Let  us  view  the  same  sea,  dashing  unceasingly  upon  the  im- 
movable rocks ;  cha6ng  itself  in  search  of  some  unprotected 
point  or  unguarded  crevice,  that  it  may  gain  a  lodgment. 
Roaring  in  angry  mood,  it  springs,  high  in  the  effort  to  ingulf 
the  barrier  to  its  progress.  Shivered  into  spray,  it  is  cast  back, 
seething,  in  its  fury  of  disappointment ;  until,  its  rage  being 
spent,  it  bathes  harmlessly  the  foot  of  its  intended  victim. 

What  a  sense  of  security  we  experience  at  the  sight  of  this 
conflict !  As  we  notice  the  worn,  picturesque  forms ;  the 
lovely,  quiet  color  of  the  individual  parts ;  the  general  har> 
mony  of  the  whole  surface  produced  by  the  war  of  waters; 
what  a  sensation  comes  over  us,  of  the  beautifying,  refining 
etfect  of  the  storms  of  temptation  when  endured  unto  the  end, 
and  supported  by  firm  trust  in  Him  who  watches  over  all  His 
children  to  guard  and  to  save  them.  We  think  of  the  house 
which  was  built  on  a  rock,  and  of  which  it  is  said :  "and  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  upon 
a  rock." 

Whoever  has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara, must  have  felt  that,  of  all  the  works  of  nature  which 
have  come  under  his  view,  this  scene  has  the  most  powerful 
effect  to  elevate  the  mind  from  superficial  views  of  the  works 
of  creation.  If  the  interiors  of  the  mind  hav«  in  any  degree 
been  opened,  impressions  from  a  higher  world  than  that  of  na- 
tnre,  and  a  purer  world  than  that  of  sense,  come  down  to  us. 
We  are  loosened  from  the  trammels  of  our  worldly  thoughts, 
our  earthly  feelings  ;  "  rich  imaginings  "  of  what  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  homes  of  the  blessed,  come  up  before  us. 

Under  whatever  aspect  these  falls  are  viewed,  they  ever  ap- 
pear with  new  charms  ;  and  however  ofVen  they  are  seen,  the 
interest  they  inspire  is  always  fresh.  Their  grandeur  is  enno- 
bling, and  conducive  to  humbleness  of  heart.  The  glories  they 
present  are  revealed  in  the  degree  that  the  beholder  is  free 
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from  personal  cares  and  selfish  feelings.  In'  the  deep  feeling 
of  the  surpassing  loveliness  pervading  them  and  emanating 
from  them,  there  is  no  sensation  of  external  pleasure. 

Wonderfully  are  sublimity  and  beauty  mingled  in  them ! 
What  a  delicious  tranquillity  is  united  with  the  sense  of  awe 
they  inspire  1  A  majestic  simplicity  reigns  over  them.  The 
mind  is  entranced  in  the  effort  to  receive  the  spirit  of  their 
outward  presence,  the  heart  subdued  by  the  fullness  felt  flow- 
ing from  within  them. 

We  ai'e  made  sensible  of  the  littleness  of  man's  works  ;  the 
most  exquisite  specimen  of  his  handicraft  seems  poor  in  com- 
parison with  the  perfection  before  us.  The  gorgeous  trappings 
of  regal  pomp  are  insignificant  in  the  magnificent  display 
spread  out  to  us.  The  noblest  productions  of  the  pencil  fade 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  this  picture,  where  forms, 
colors,  and  efiects  seem  endowed  with  living  force  and  expres- 
sion. 

The  most  beautiful  of  precious  stones  are  dull  in  lustre,  when 
viewed  by  the  side  of  the  sunlit  gems,  ever  varying,  dancing 
and  sparkling,  as  they  bud  and  blossom  from  their  parent 
sheets  of  spray ;  they  give  and  receive  continually  new  splen- 
dor as  they  embrace  each  other,  until  they  at  length,  in  beau- 
tiful companionship,  leap  into  the  mist-crowned  abyss. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  scenery,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  so  expressive,  so  full  of  correspondence, 
of  the  Divine  mind,  —  love  and  wisdom  in  one.  Beautv  and 
delight,  majesty  and  power,  equally  affect  the  beholder,  and 
speak  of  the  union  springing  from  the  infinite  love  of  that  One, 
This  fountain  t)f  sweet  waters,  in  wiiich  heaven  dwells,  and 
around  which  the  angels  hover,  is  the  innocent  love  binding 
together  man  and  woman.  In  this  union,  strength  receives  a 
greater  power  for  good  from  loveliness,  and  beauty  a  superior 
charm  from  energy ;  each  without  losing  that  individual  char- 
acteristic, by  virtue  of  which  it  is  susceptible  of  blending  with 
the  other  to  form  a  one,  over  which  rain  bow- tin  ted  joy  sports, 
and  within  which  meek-eyed  peace  rests. 

How  seared  must  be  the  heart,  and  how  dull  the  mind,  of 
the  one,  who,  gazing  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Cataract  of 
Niagara,  is  not  more  or  less  overpowered  with  the  emotions  it 
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excites;  who  is  not  disposed  to  kneel  in  its  presence,  from  a 
sense  of  his  or  her  own  nothingness,  and  from  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Lord  to  hless  us  tlirough  His  works ; 
in  gratitude,  also,  for  His  great  goodness,  who  has  led  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  inexpressible  beanty  of  the  scene  before 
him. 

Most  are  familiar  with  the  adage,  "  Still  waters  run  deep." 
Yet  perhaps  tliere  are  few,  who,  wliile  looking  upon  the  reced- 
ing part  of  the  Canada  fall  at  Niagara,  are  aware  of  the  lesson 
it  may  teach.  The  depth  of  the  slieet  of  water  at  this  place 
gives  it  an  undisturbed  flow ;  a  serene  grandeur  characterizes 
it.  Although  the  water  rushes  onward  with  resistless  force,  H 
is  so  tranquil,  seemingly,  that  one  might  easily  fancy  it  a  pretty 
place  ill  which  to  rock  an  infant  to  sleep :  the  beatings  of  the 
unquiet  heart  of  care  are  hushed  as  we  regard  it :  a  pleasant 
calm  steals  over  the  sorrowing  spirit,  as  we  watch  its  progress 
to  the  final  plunge  into  the  mist-veiled,  rainbow-crowned  rest- 
ing-place. The  deep  current  in  this  place  gives  a  power  of  re- 
flecting the  sky  above,  enhancing  its  beauty,  and  producing 
that  transparent,  living,  azure  color,  so  enchanting  to  the  spec- 
tator. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  understand  the  lesson  here  placed  be- 
fore us.  Under  the  influence  of  spiritual  principle,  the  life  of 
man  flows  on,  interiorly,  with  firm  trust  in  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  no  externa!  cause  materially  disturbs  its  course :  "  My 
peace  I  give  unto  you."  Transparent  from  its  heavenly  quality, 
the  heavens  themselves  are  mirrored  in  it ;  its  beauty  *' passes 
show ;"  '*  The  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God  is  upon  his  ser- 
vants." It  is  man's  interior  life  which  gives  real  power  and 
beauty  of  character. 

If  we  will  watch  attentively,  we  may  perceive,  that,  as  the 
sheets  of  water  roll  along,  the  masses  break  up  into  streamlets ; 
which  streamlets,  as  they  near  the  edge  of  the  ia\\,  again  divide 
into  the  indescribably  fascinating  forms  assumed  by  the  spray. 
These  particles  —  some  in  sparkling  chains,  some  in  snowy 
wreaths,  some  in  feather}'  pinmes,  dancing  and  sparkling  as 
they  go  —  at  last  And  a  mysterious  home  in  the  foamy  bed 
which  ingulf  them. 

So  all  human  life  is,  in  its  collective  capacity,  one.      Heaven 
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is  composed  of  various  societies,  forming  together  a  grand  man. 
The  individuals  of  these  societies  have  peculiar  characters,  and 
exhibit  various  forms  according  to  their  nature  and  situation. 
Each  has  a  beauty  all  his  own ;  yet  all  mingle  in  congenial 
streams,  and  are  lost  in  the  ocean  of  futurity ;  or  rather,  in 
angelic  companionship  make  up  the  volume  of  its  spreading 
waters. 

The  general  correspondence  of  this  masterpiece  of  nature, 
is  striking  and  instructive.  As  water  represents  truth  ;  water 
in  motion  corresponds  to  truth  in  act,  or  the  appropriation  of 
truth  to  life.  As  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  cataract 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  waters  upon  the  obstacles  they 
meet  in  their  onward  course,  and  from  the  union  of  so  mighty 
a  mass  to  produce  the  final  effect ;  so  a  great  body  of  men, 
actuated  by  the  same  grand  and  true  principle,  is  a  noble  ob- 
ject of  regard.  It  exhibits  in  its  progress,  collectively  as  well 
as  individually,  sublime  and  beautiful  traits,  for  our  contempla- 
tion and  delight. 

The  descriptions  by  Swedenborg  of  the  heavenly  societies, 
show  us  the  ineffable  beauty  and  the  wondrous  power  of  liv- 
ing truth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  of  use.  He  tells  us 
that  natural  language  is  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
glory  in  which  these  societies  appear,  and  of  the  majestic 
beauty  of  sdme  of  the  angels  who  compose  them.  With  re- 
spect to  this  lower  creation  also,  how  inadequate  are  words  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  character,  and  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  beholder. 

Thus  may  we,  by  gradual  steps,  rise  from  the  sensuous  re- 
gard of  nature  to  somewhat  of  its  spiritual  significance ;  thus 
may  the  study  and  love  of  its  outward  forms  lead  us  in  the 
paths  of  wisdom  and  of  peace. 

Neither  is  the  profit  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  looking 
through  nature,  which  I  have  called  the  visible  Word,  to  its 
interior  correspondence,  any  more  dependent  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  correspondence,  than  is  that  derived  from  the 
written  Word.  The  acknowledgment  of  its  source  ;  the  look- 
ing to  the  Lord  dwelling  within  it,  and  the  desire  to  learn  His 
will  that  we  may  do  it ;  these  put  us  in  communion  with  those 
above,  to  whom  its  inner  sense  is  plain  ;  these  open  the  mind 
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from  within.  Although  the  understanding  may  trace  Httle  of 
this  inner  sense,  the  heart  will  be  affected  by  it,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  state  of  mind.  Through  the  heart  its  power  for 
good  is  transmitted  to  us  by  the  unseen,  though  very  near,  com- 
panions of  our  pilgrimage.  The  angels  upon  the  ladder  come 
down  to  us,  whisper  to  us,  in  the  sleep  of  the  natural  mind  in- 
duced by  looking  heavenward  ;  and  we  are  able  to  understand 
something  of  what  they  tell  us,  and  to  feel  something  of  the 
love  they  have  for  the  Lord  standing  above  it.  j.  a. 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  TRUTH  TO  THE  UNDER- 
STANDING OF  CHILDREN. 

Is  it  possible  for  children  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church  ?  Is  it  proper  to  teach  them  anything  which  they 
do  not  understand  ?  Or,  is  it  proper  to  teach  them  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church  otherwise  than  in  such  a  form,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  can  and  will  understand  them  ? 

We  answer,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  teach  children  anything 
of  religious  truth,  which  they  cannot  understand  to  some  degree, 
and  in  their  way ;  but  they  can  understand  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Church  very  clearly,  in  their  way,  when  these  doc- 
trines are  rightly  presented  to  them.  And  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  most  important  duty  in  the  Church,  so  to  teach  the  children 
that  they  may  understand,  and  always  to  avoid  teaching  (or 
rather  attempting  to  teach)  them  what  they  cannot  understand, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  understand. 

There  are  two  very  prevalent  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  of  religious  truth  to  children.  One  of  them  is  the  idea 
that  children  cannot  understand,  and  therefore  either  should 
not  be  taught  anything  at  all,  or  else  (which  is  very  much  the 
same  thing)  should  be  taught  only  to  repeat  forms  of  words 
which  to  them  are  without  meaning ;  and  the  other  is  the  idea 
that  children  can  understand,  and,  therefore,  should  be  taught  as 
we  would  teach  adults.  It  is  true  that  they  can,  and  they  do, 
understand  in  their  way.  But  what  is  their  way  ?.  What  kind 
of  understanding  is  the  understanding  of  children  ?     We  may, 
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perhaps,  best  answer  this  question  by  considering  it  from  several 
distinct  points  of  view. 

First,  The  understanding  of  children  is  characteristicallj 
sensuous.  That  is  to  say,  the  ideas  of  thought,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  understanding,  are  ideas  such  as  we  obtain  directly 
through  the  action  of  the  bodily  senses.  They  think  of  a  thing 
under  some  form  presentable  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  or 
some  other  sense.  They  tliink  of  its  shape  as  it  might  be  seen 
by  the  eye,  or  touched  and  examined  with  the  hands  ;  or  of  its 
outward  sensible  qualities,  such  as  color,  heat,  cold,  hardness, 
softness,  a  pleasantness  to  the  ear  (as  of  musical  sounds) ;  or 
of  its  relative  situation,  as  in  the  house,  out-of-doors,  on  the 
earth,  in  the  sky ;  or  of  its  motion  ;  or  of  its  force,  causing 
other  things  to  move.  And  their  understanding  of  things  in 
this  way,  (to  the  extent  only  of  their  ability,  however,  as 
regards  combination  or  complication  of  forms,)  is  quite  as  clear 
and  quite  as  correct  as  that  of  older  and  more  mature  minds. 

Secondly.  The  understanding  of  children  is  trustful.  It  does 
not  hesitate  to  take  things  just  as  they  appear.  It  does  not  go 
suspiciously  behind  the  appearance,  to  see  what  is  really  there, 
but  takes  the  appearance  (or,  at  most,  the  appearance  of  an 
explanation  of  the  appearance)  in  perfect  simplicity,  to  be  the 
thing  itself.  And,  as  it  is  trustful  in  regard  to  appearances,  so 
it  is  trustful  in  regard  to  the  testimony  of  others,  and  more 
especially  that  of  parents  and  of  teachers.  It  receives  this  testi- 
mony, as  it  receives  every  thing,  sensuously,  that  is,  by  picturing 
to  itself  all  things  under  sensible  forms  ;  but  it  takes  these  forms 
for  truth  on  authority,  and  does  not  imagine  it  possible  to  have 
anv  bettel*  reason,  unless,  indeed,  it  might  see  them  with  its 
own  bodily  eyes.  And  the  ideas  thus  received  are  laid  up,  in 
the  form  of  sensible  images  in  the  memory,  as  things  trusted  and 
valued  for  the  future. 

Thirdly.  The  understanding  of  children  is  full  of  affection. 
The  ideas  which  they  receive  as  true,  and  which  they  lay  up  in 
their  memory  as  good  to  be  preserved,  are  delightful  to  them 
beyond  what  is  known  in  after  years.  There  is  a  glowing 
brightness  about  every  thing  which  they  think  willingly  o<v 
which  is  like  that  of  things  in  heaven,  and  is  caused  by  the  state 
of  mind  as  to  affection,  or  as  to  the  perception  of  good  along  with 
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the  thought  of  truth.  And  hence,  for  them  to  see  a  thing  well, 
they  must  love  it  well.  The  eyes  of  their  minds,  hke  the  eyes 
of  their  bodies,  are  full  of  love  and  of  delight ;  and  they  cannot 
look  steadily,  or  with  clear  vision,  in  any  direction  contrary  to 
the  looking  of  their  loves  and  their  delights. 

Fourthly,  The  understanding  of  children  is  the  foundation 
and  the  containing  form  of  all  understanding.  Because  it  is 
sensuous  and  trustful  and  affectionate,  it  is  not,  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, false  or  unreliable.  A  sensuous  idea,  on  any  subject 
involving  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses, 
may  be  trne,  or  it  may  be  false.  So,  too,  an  idea  taken  on  trust 
may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  false.  And  an  idea  entertained  and 
remembered  because  it  agrees  with  the  aflf'ections,  may  be  true, 
or  it  may  be  false.  But,  if  it  is  true,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  external  and  sensuous,  truthful  and  full  of  affection,  it  is  fvll 
of  truth.  It  is  such  that  when  it  is  opened,  and  when  that 
which  is  really  involved  in  it,  and  really  contained  in  it,  appears, 
all  truth  will  appear,  and  no  falsity,  on  the  subject  to  which 
the  idea  relates.  And  here  is  the  essential  difference  between 
truth  and  falsity,  in  the  ultimate,  natural,  and  sensuous  forms 
of  thought  on  spiritual  subjects.  For  spiritual  truth  itself  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  conceived  of,  as  it  really 
is,  in  any  sensuous  form  ;  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that  all  spiritual 
truth  has  a  certain  relation  to  its  own  appropriate  sensuous 
forms,  and  that  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  thought  of  at  first  under 
these  forms ;  or  by  means  of  them.  And  it  is  a  fact  also,  that 
falsity  has  a  similar  relation  to  its  own  appropriate  sensuous 
forms  ;  and  that  it  finds  a  place  in  the  mind  at  first,  under,  or  by 
means  of,  these  forms.  The  ideas  given  to  children,  therefore, 
on  religious  subjects,  are  not  only  in  themselves  true  or  false, 
but  they  are  full  of  truth,  or  of  falsity,  in  consequence  of  the 
interior,  spiritual,  and  inexhaustible  abundance  of  unseen  things 
which  really  and  truly  exist  within  those  that  are  seen. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  child's  ideas  have  but 
little  in  them,  because  they  are  simple,  sensuous,  and  natural. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ideas  which  are  most  natural  to  a  little 
child  are  the  very  ideas  which  have  the  most  in  them.  His 
first  idea,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Mother ;  and  his  next,  of  Father. 
These  ideas  are  simple  enough,  it  is  true,  and  limited  in  form  to 
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the  oatmost  verge  of  sense ;  and  they  are  perfectly  nataral,  in 
every  good  sense  of  the  term,  —  that  is,  they  are  exactly  suited 
to  the  nature  of  the  child,  as  a  human  infant ;  and  they  are 
natural  as  distinguished  from  the  spiritual  and  the  celestial, 
which  are  within  and  above  nature.  But  who  can  tell,  or  even 
imagine,  how  much  these  very  ideas  of  father  and  of  mother 
really  contain  ?  They  are  simple  and  natural  in  form,  and  in 
the  powers  exercised  in  receiving  them  into  the  mind ;  but  if 
they  are  not  separated  from  the  Lord  and  His  Word  by  an  evil 
life,  they  are  infinitely  full  of  more  interior  ideas,  of  more  inte- 
rior truths,  and  of  realities  both  natural,  spiritual,  heavenly,  and 
even  Divine,  as  yet  unseen  and  unthought  of.  And  every  fu- 
ture step  in  the  right  development  of  the  infant  mind  and  after- 
ward of  the  same  mind  in  its  childhood,  its  youth,  its  manhood, 
and  in  its  endless  growth  and  expansion  as  an  angel  in  heaven 
forever,  will  bring  to  view  some  new,  or  rather  some  hitherto 
unseen  and  unthought  of  truth  or  good,  which  was  really  con- 
tained in  that  first  infant  idea  of  father  and  mother. 

All  the  other  ideas  natural  to  a  child,  in  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  his  mind,  are  of  the  same  nature.  They  are  compara- 
tively full  of  interior  life.  They  are  ideas  of  things  organized, 
alive,  and  full  of  those  things  which  constitute  them,  and  cause 
them  to  be  what  they  are.  And  the  fact  that  the  child  does 
not  see  this  to  be  so,  or  reflect  upon  it,  —  that  he  is,  indeed,  as 
yet  incapable  of  seeing  it  or  reflecting  upon  it,  —  does  not  make 
it  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  to  be  so.  The  Lord  works  unhin- 
dered in  the  infant  mind,  and  fills  all  the  good  aflections  and  all 
the  true  thoughts  that  are  there,  with  Himself,  with  heaven, 
and  with  Divine  and  heavenly  things.  These  things  are  not  seen, 
because  the  child  is  not  yet  capable  of  seeing  them  ;  and  thej 
are  not  yet  appropriated  as  his  own,  because  he  is  not  yet  able 
to  appropriate  them.  He  must  first  grow  up  to  a  state  of  proper 
human  understanding,  and  proper  human  freedom ;  and  then  he 
may  see  these  things,  as  they  are  unfolded,  little  by  little,  to  his 
view  ;  and  then  he  may  appropriate  them  as  his  own,  as,  little 
by  little,  he  lives  a  life  to  that  end.  But  the  parent,  who  looks 
on,  and  watches  over  the  unfolding  of  the  infant  mind  from  day 
to  day,  may  comprehend  the  truth,  that  such  things  are  in  the 
ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  now  filled,  for  we  know  that  the 
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Lord,  and  heaven,  and  all  Divine  and  heavenly  good  things, 
and  true  forms  of  things,  are  involved,  and  are  really  contained, 
in  that  which  is  here  on  earth  as  the  Lord  would  have  it  to  be, 
unperverted  by  human  sinfulness. 

Hence  we  may  see,  in  general,  or  as  to  the  principles 
involved,  what  sort  of  ideas  on  religious  subjects  ought  first  to 
be  imparted  in  the  instruction  of  children.  For,  the  ideas  proper 
to  their  age  and  their  capacity  are  simple,  natural,  referable  to 
the  senses,  and  not  to  logical  reasoning,  and  yet  absolutely  full 
of  all  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  Divine  truth  and  good.  And  the 
only  true  source  of  such  ideas,  the  only  original  Fountain, 
whence  we  may  obtain  them  in  their  purity  and  in  their  perfec- 
tion, is  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  the  simplest  form  of  its  literal 
sense. 

We  say  the  simplest  form  of  the  literal  sense,  and  not  the  lit- 
eral sense  in  all  its  forms,  or  in  all  its  parts  ;  because  there  are 
many  things  in  this  sense  which  are  not  perfectly  plain  and 
simple,  and  which  require  maturity  of  mind,  or  even  involve 
difficulty  for  the  maturest  minds,  in  comprehending  them.  But 
the  literal  sense  abounds  also  in  teachings  of  the  simplest  and 
plainest  nature,  which  are  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  children.  They  involve  no  complication,  no  difficult  logical 
reasoning,  no  exercise  of  powers  of  thought  not  yet  developed, 
or  of  present  powers  beyond  their  present  strength,  nothing  but 
what  is  natural,  easy,  and  intelligible ;  while  yet  in  it  all  the 
Lord  Himself  is  present,  with  the  whole  of  His  Divine  love, 
wisdom,  and  power,  with  the  whole  of  heaven  and  all  the 
angels,  and  with  all  the  truth  and  good  of  the  entire  Word  of 
Life  in  its  higher  and  interior  senses. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  is  the  character  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  these  principles. 
What  relation  do  these  doctrines  sustain  to  the  letter  of  the 
Word,  to  the  fundamental  simplicity  of  natural  thought,  and  to 
the  minds  of  children  ? 

We  say,  that  all  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are  funda- 
mentally truths  from  the  letter  of  the  Word,  truths  of  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  form  of  apprehension,  on  the  lowest 
plane  of  thought,  and  truths  perfectly  adapted  to  the  understand- 
ings of  children.     These  doctrines  ought,  therefore,  to  be  so 
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taught  to  children  as  to  enable  them  to  understand  them.  But 
this  can  be  done  only  by  a  process  of  adaptation  ;  which  consists 
in  the  elimination  of  what  is  not  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  of 
leaving  it,  for  the  present,  out  of  view  ;  in  reducing  all  truth  to 
its  simplest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  comprehensive  and  fun- 
damental forms ;  and  in  teaching  the  doctrines,  in  these  funda- 
mental and  simple  forms,  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  the  ideas, 
or  the  truths  themselves,  and  not  the  words  only  by  which  they 
are  expressed  in  books. 

In  calling  this  a  process  of  adaptation,  however,  we  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  seek  out  and  to  impart  any  ideas  of  our 
own,  or  any  ideas  not  plainly  given  us  in  the  Word,  or  not  plainly 
taught  in  the  writings  of  Sweden borg  as  doctrine.  But  we 
need  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  genuine  truth,  and  the 
doctrine  containing  it,  is  unbounded  in  its  height  and  in  its 
breadth,  and  that  very  much  of  what  Swedenborg  tells  us  is  too 
high  and  too  far  extended  for  the  understandincr  of  children. 
It  is  all  contained  in  what  they  can  understand ;  but  they  cannot 
yet  see  it,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
their  instruction.  The  process  of  adaptation  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  consists  in  learning  to  distinguish  the  high  and  the 
extended  forms  of  truth,  from  the  low  and  the  unextended  ;  the 
far  off,  from  the  near ;  the  truth  contained  and  involved,  from 
the  simple  truth  containing  and  involving  all ;  the  derivative 
from  the  primitive  ;  the  complex  from  the  simple  ;  the  progres- 
sive from  the  elementary  ;  and,  in  short,  all  that  which  is  to  be 
given  hereafter,  from  that  which  needs  to  be  given  now.  That 
which  needs  to  be  given  now  is  all  in  the  Word,  plainly 
expressed  in  the  letter ;  we  have  only  to  note  what,  among  all 
the  things  we  find  there,  is  addressed  to  the  simplest  under- 
standing, and  to  the  earliest  opening  of  it  in  children.  It  is 
all  in  Swedenborg ;  we  have  only  to  listen  to  him  when  he 
teaches  us  in  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  forms  of 
truth,  and  then  talk  to  the  children,  as  to  the  substance  of  the 
ideas,  as  he  does  to  us. 

Or,  to  state  the  thing  in  another  and  a  more  deeply  practical 
form,  we  cannot  well  and  truly  instruct  a  little  child,  until  we 
have  been  ourselves  well  and  truly  instructed,  or,  rather,  until 
we  have  ourselves  w^ll  and  truly  received  the  instruction  which 
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the  Lord  has  given  to  us.  And  we  do  not  well  and  truly 
receive  instruction,  until  we  learn  to  look  at  truths  in  their  true 
order,  and  in  their  true  relations  to-  each  other,  —  at  the  same 
time  regarding  them,  each  in  its  order,  as  the  servants  of  good 
and  of  use,  and  applying  them  accordingly  in  life.  A  truly  wise 
man  sees  all  the  truths  which  he  has  learned,  and  each  of  them, 
in  the  light  of  the  simplest  and  plainest,  and  the  most  funda- 
mental and  all-containing  truths  which  he  learned  first  when  a 
child,  or  when  in  a  most  child-like  state  of  mind,  and  which 
alone  he  would  think  of  teaching  first  to  children.  He  is, 
spiritually,  like  a  little  child ;  and  he  becomes  more  and  more 
so,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  more  wise,  and  able  to  under- 
stand the  higher  mysteries  and  more  distant  secrets  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom.  And  he  becomes  more  and  more  able  to  teach  the 
youngest  and  the  simplest  of  children  well,  as  he  becomes  him- 
self possessed  more  of  what  is  above  and  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  children. 

The  Church  exists  where  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is.  But  the 
quality  of  the  Church  is  everywhere  such  as  the  understanding 
of  the  Word  is.  Does  not  this  truth  apply  to  the  quality  of  the 
Church  with  children,  as  much  as  to  its  quality  with  adults  ? 
How  important,  then,  must  be  the  question,  how  we  teach 
children,  as  regards  their  understanding,  and  thus  as  regards 
their  loving  and  doing  of  the  truth  taught.  And,  may  we  not 
add,  how  important  that  what  we  introduce  into  their  under- 
standing, should  be  the  Wordy  or  genuine  doctrine  from  the 
Word,  and  nothing  else.  Do  not  these  considerations  and 
reflections  suggest  an  important  practical  question,  in  regard  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  our  children,  the  answer  to  which 
may  help  to  put  us  in  the  right  way  at  the  outset  ?  Ought  we 
not  to  teach  all  doctrines  as  the  Lord's  Word?  And,  if  so,  can 
we  do  better  than  to  put  all  our  teaching  in  the  form  of  expla- 
nation of  the  Word  ?  And  ought  not  the  explanation  given,  at 
first,  to  be  conflned  mainly  to  the  most  elementary  and  simple 
parts  of  the  Word,  which  we  already  select  (with  the  greatest 
propriety)  as  the  first  portion  to  be  committed  to  memory  ? 

For  example,  when  a  child  is  learning  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
ought  not  some  special  pains  to  be  taken  to  see  that  he  has  an  idea, 
and  a  good  and  a  true  idea,  of  each  part  of  the  prayer  ?   Ought 
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we  not  to  explain  to  him,  so  as  rightly  and  tmlj  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  present  capacity  of  understanding,  what  b 
meant  by  "  Our  Father  ;  "  what  by  His  being  "  in  the  heavens  ;  " 
what  by  His  "  kingdom  ;  "  what  by  the  "  coming  "  of  this  king- 
dom ;  what  by  "TAy  will  he  done ; "  what  by  "  as  in  heaven^ 
so  also  upon  the  earth  ;  "  and  so  on,  to  the  end  of  the  prayer? 
And  so  when  he  learns  the  Two  Great  Commandments^  ought 
he  not  to  be  told  what  each  of  them  means  ?  And  should  not 
this  be  done  in  the  form  of  application  to  life —  to  a  child's 
life  —  illustrated  and  made  plain  by  an  abundance  of  plain, 
tangible,  unmistakable  examples  of  love  in  act,  or  of  its  opposite? 
And  so  of  the  "  Golden  Rule  ;  "  so  of  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
one  by  one,  and  phrase  by  phrase,  or  even  word  by  word,  till 
all  is  plain,  and  its  use  in  life  not  to  be  mistaken  or  forgotten ; 
and  so,  afterwards  of  other  simple  and  easy  parts  of  the  Word, 
as  the  "  Ten  Blessings  "  (Matt.  v.  1  - 12),  the  parables,  and 
other  discourses  of  the  Lord  Himself,  some  of  the  Psalms,  &c. 
Ought  not  the  aim  to  be,  in  teaching  all  these,  to  make  their 
teaching  from  the  Lord  plain  to  the  understanding  of  the  child, 
and  of  plain  and  easy  application  in  life,  as  amplifications  of  the 
laws  of  love  to  the  Lord  and  love  to  the  neighbor  ? 

We  foresee  that  some  will  say  at  once,  this  is  doubtless  all 
true,  but  we  have  not  the  capacity  thus  to  teach.  To  such  we 
would  say,  try  it.  If  you  really  desire  to  do  it,  you  can  do 
much  better  than  you  think.  And,  if  you  clearly  see  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  kept  in  view,  you  will  find  great  help  in  that.  For 
example,  if  you  clearly  propose  to  yourself  simply  and  only  to 
teach  the  Word  (as  above  suggested),  and  to  explain  that,  you 
will  have  a  definite  object  before  you,  and  will  find  the  way  open- 
ing to  its  attainment,  step  by  step,  as  you  go  forward  in  it.  We 
are  aware,  nevertheless,  that  much  needs  to  be  done,  by  way  of 
suitable  books,  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  children,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  their  parents  and  their  teachers,  —  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  deficiencies  of  individual  effort.  We  hope 
this  needed  aid  will  be  supplied.  And  we  would  add  the 
question,  can  the  real  wants  of  parents  and  of  teachers  be  sup- 
plied more  effectually  in  any  other  way  than  by  aiding  them  to 
teach  and  to  explain  the  Word  Itself,  so  that  little  children 
may  understand  it,  love  it,  and  make  it  the  law  of  their  life  ? 

J.  p.  p. 
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JOHN  MURRAY. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  of  the  last  century,  whose  writ- 
ings plainly  show  the  influence  exerted  upon  their  minds  by  the 
New  Heaven,  established  at  the  Lord's  Second  Coming,  we 
think  that  John  Murray,  the  "  Father  of  Univei'salism,"  holds 
a  conspicuous  place.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  in  that  memorable  year  of  our  Lord,  1770,  he  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  and,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  began  to 
preach  doctrines  entirely  new  to  the  theologians  of  the  day, 
and  very  unacceptable  to  those  who  had  confirmed  themselves 
in  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  the  vicarious  atonement  per- 
formed by  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  and  so  forth. 

Having  been  much  interested  in  reading  a  volume  of  Father 
Murray's  "  Letters  and  Sketches  of  Sermons,"  we  will  make  a 
few  extracts  which  may  be  valuable  in  showing  how  fast  the 
minds  of  men  began  to  exhibit  the  result  of  the  Second  Coming, 
and  to  be  prepared  for  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem  upon 
earth. 

A  few  lines  from  the  xxixth  letter  will  make  us  acquainted 
with  the  man :  — 

**  For  my  own  part,  not  having  taken  my  seat  in  the  chair  of  infalli- 
bility, I  pretend  not  to  give  an  infallible  exposition.  But  I  have  long 
been  convinced,  that  Scripture  is  the  best  interpreter  of  Scripture  ;  and 
I  confess  I  feel  sure  of  my  ground,  when  I  take  my  stand  upon  a  foun- 
dation so  firm :  and  it  is  from  diligently  searching,  and  with  prayer 
and  much  supplication,  the  sacred  oracles  of  ray  God,  that  I  humbly 
presume  to  think  I  have  obtained  some  knowledge,  some  acquaintance 
with  divine  testimony." 

It  was  in  this  way,  we  may  be  sure,  that  he  obtained  his 
views  concerning  the  Lord,  which  are  contained  in  the  three 
extracts  next  subjoined :  — 

*'  Those  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  cannot  consider  Him 
as  a  Saviour,  nor  do  they  profess  to  believe  in  Him  as  such.  But  as 
I  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  only  wise  Grod  our  Saviour,  I  know  no 
other  God  in  whom  to  trust,  or  of  whom  to  be  afraid.  I  am  a  Unita- 
rian. I  believe  in  one  God  over  all  blessed  forever ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  this  one  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men.  The 
fallness  of  the  Deity,  I  conceive,  dwelt  bodily  in  the  humanity  ;  and  I 
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believe  that  He  himself  spake  by  the  prophet,  when  He  said,  '  I  am 
God,  the  Saviour,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  other;'  and  this  faith  is 
the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  my  consolation  forever."     P.  239. 

To  how  many  hearts  has  this  truth,  distinctly  stated  in  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  been  a  joy  and  consolation ! 

*'  But  what  is  thei*e  which  pertaineth  to  the  Divine  and  human  na- 
ture, that  is  not  found  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  crucified  ?  He  is  the 
'Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last ; '  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
ture ;  the  God  and  the  man,  the  Father  and  the  child."     P.  333. 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  knew  no  God  beside  the  Saviour.  In  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  25th  verse,  it  is  written,  '  He  is  the  only  wise  Grod 
our  Saviour.'  The  Saviour  Himself  knew  no  other.  '  Shew  us  the 
Father,*  said  Philip,  *  and  it  sufficeth  us.'  *  Have  1  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ? '  '  The  Father  and 
I  are  one.'  Although  the  Divine  Nature  is  infinitely  above  the  human 
nature,  yet  like  the  hody  and  iouL  of  him  that  was  exhibited  as  the 
figure  of  him  who  was  to  come,  they  both  constituted  oue  man,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom  dwelt  the  Godhead  bodily.  Yea,  I  re- 
peat, in  the  human  nature  of  the  second  Adam,  all  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt."     P.  307. 

So  much  for  his  views  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  of  the  In- 
carnation. Let  us  now  note  his  conception  of  the  trinity  in 
man. 

"  When  God  made  man,  He  said,  *  Let  ub  make  man  in  our  own 
image ;  man  in  the  singular,  our  in  the  plural,  so  that  the  plural  was 
in  the  singular,  —  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  first,  the  body,  is  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  The  soul  is  that  thinking,  hoping,  fearing,  joying,  .-or- 
rowing  being,  which  was  breathed  into  the  body.  The  spirit  unites 
these  two  together  until  it  pleases  the  Creator  to  dissolve  this  union,  by 
consigning  the  earthy  part  to  the  dust  from  whence  it  originated,  when 
the  soul  and  the  spirit  return  to  God  who  gave  it.  .  .  .  The  spirit 
made  in  the  image  of  its  Creator  ascendeth  with  a  spiritual  body." 
P.  370 

**  God  did  not  make  three  persons  as  the  image  of  himself,  but  He 
made  a  trinity  in  one  person  as  the  image  of  Himself.'*    P.  241. 

The  last  passage  we  quote  shall  be  from  the  sketch  of  a  ser- 
mon on  Luke  ii.  8-14. 

"*The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them.'  The  visibility  of  dis- 
embodied spirits  or  celestial  beings,  to  those  who  are  yet  clothed  in 
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roortalif  J,  is  admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by  otb<'r^  It  i«  a  M)l^$<^ 
which  has  been,  in  all  a<;es,  strongly  contested.  B*it  to  <s$\\  \ti  <((\t%^ 
tion  the  visibility  of  angels,  is  to  call  in  question  the  rtfyttrit^s  \\\  <>lh«f 
words  llie  divinity^  of  revelation  ;  since  there  is  no  truth  mo»^  cWnrly 
taught  and  established  throughout  the  sacred  volume,  even  fVom  \\t 
commencement.  The  vision  of  the  ladder  whtcli  the  p:Urmi>eh  «lae<)b 
witnessed,  was  designed  to  teach  him  that,  through  the  inntnimentiiUty 
of  these  heavenly  visitants,  a  constant  communication  betwixt  heavtm 
and  earth  should  exist. 

^*  By  what  means  eelestial  spirits  render  themselves  vtnihle  to  oui* 
astonished  gaze,  and  why  we  do  not  always  behold  thoHO  inyrladn  of 
beings,  which,  both  when  we  sleep  and  when  we  wake,  do  oonMtanily 
throng  around  us,  with  many  other  points  equally  iiioxplioiible,  miint 
be  considered  as  secret  things  which  belong  to  God*^  P.  244.  [The 
italics  are  the  author's.] 

John  Murray  is  not  supposed  to  have  any  followers  now,  ox- 
cept  among  those  wlio  listened  to  his  eloquent  preaching,  ancl 
still  cherish  his  memory.  Who  can  doubt  that  Mticli  nentimonts 
as  those  we  have  here  presented  in  his  own  wordfi,  nitint  have 
been,  under  Divine  Providence,  of  great  use  in  pre|mringrncnrff 
minds  for  the  Doctrines  distinctly  revealed  in  the  writing«i  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg?  For  Mr.  Murray's  laW  wa«  Ut  \frot0 
that  "  God  is  Love ; "  which  idea,  carried  out  to  its  h^iral  r<9- 
salts,  is  the  great  truth  of  the  ^^  True  Christian  Religi'/ii/* 
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Ix  examining  the  wfftuUftful  mtAVftA  l^ir*5*rw  ikm  Vj%y^'^f% 
religion  and  ^^T*mfmAnJi  fA^^fn^fm^msi^  fftrn  n  1^f$j/*^i  Pf  fc*- 
lieve,  witii  Cb^-i»wr#ii  MfA  \>nytm^  tiiMi  l}>r«^  y^^^  t^y^  h^} 
any  otb^r  wf^r^hi^  ihasi  <&»t  ^4  tl^  ¥!^n^  f^ptt  ii^y  k*f^^  ^4  ffh 
other  w'<ii  %ixvi  t&ft  -r'j^^i^,  ^09^^  ty^  'A  ^fj  *Ah^  ^/;w<»a^a 
than  thf^  aatart^raiS  .'.fl«er  5  ^/tt  tm  5*&vPk?*^jwaf<  ¥^  ^V  fi^^  ^ 
whom  ifl  i&iit  jiiriitJtUip-'  i^.vi'^/yji^^ei^.  'jk  y.<t(^^A.,  hrf''  »-.'  ^nyf*  ^/^>- 
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sidered  the  universe  as  a  symbol.  To  Ch^meron,  Knoph  was 
only  the  union  and  aggregate  of  the  subtile  elements  destined 
to  form  the  bodies ;  while  to  Jamblichus,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  intelligence,  the  supreme  creatress  of  all  things.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  former  Phtha  was  material  fire,  and  to  those  of  the 
latter  it  was  the  demiurgic  spirit. 

The  French  translator  of  Creutzer,  in  an  excellent  note  on 
Egyptian  astronomy,  says  that  in  general  astronomers  and  ge- 
ometricians have  paid  little  attention  to  the  genius  and  charac- 
teristics, of  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  that  one  mode  of  explain- 
ing these  strange  symbols,  more  certain  than  physical  and  as- 
tronomical experience,  was  to  consider  them  from  the  moral 
and  intellectual  point  of  view,  which  evidently  predominates  in 
them. 

Some  scholars,  not  having  sufficiently  studied  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  have  thought  to  subject  it,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  to  the  system  of  Evh^m^re.  They  have  confounded, 
says  the  learned  translator  of  Creutzer,  the  great  principle  of 
Egyptian  doctrine,  the  emanation,  which  necessarily  implies  the 
incarnation,  with  the  widely  different  principles  of  the  Greek 
religion.  Among  the  Egyptians  divinity  descended  to  man: 
with  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  man  could  be  elevated  to 
divinity.  The  Hellenic  worship  was  founded  upon  an  apotheosis 
directly  opposed  to  the  incarnation,  which  is  general  in  all  the 
religions  of  the  East.  The  Greeks  were  unable  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  a  god  abandoning  the  celestial  abodes,  to  come  upon 
the  earth  to  suffer  and  to  die.  According  to  the  popular  belief 
of  the  Greeks,  a  man  or  a  demigod  only  could  endure  the  hu- 
man destiny.  But  in  the  august  doctrines  of  the  East  and  of 
Egypt,  in  which  the  first  germs  of  Christianity  were  in  a  manner 
deposited^  the  God,  moved  by  an  inexhaustible  love,  manifests 
Himself  under  the  outward  appearance  of  a  man  ;  He  becomes 
the  Saviour  of  His  people ;  and  to  fulfill  His  mission.  He  suffers 
death. 

HORUS. 

The  Messiah,  in  so  far  as  united  to  matter,  is  considered  as 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Principle  whence  He  takes  His  origin : 
that  inferiority  constitutes  between  them  the  relations  of  Father 
and  Son.    It  is,  then,  the  son  of  the  Divinity  who  represents  the 
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Messiah :  this  is  seen  in  Egypt,  where  Horus,  the  son  of  Osirisj 
represents  the  person  of  the  Restorer.  He  triumphs  over  Ty- 
phon,  the  genius  of  evil,  as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  does  over 
the  serpent  Python.  Such  has  the  resemblance  between  these 
two  personages  appeared  to  the  ancients,  that  they  often  called 
the  god  of  Egypt  Horus- Apollo. 

PHOCNICIA. 

We  have  only  fragments  of  the  Phoenician  religion,  and 
are  far  from  possessing  it  in  its  purity.  All  that  Sanchoniathon 
has  preserved  to  us  presents  such  an  identity  with  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  that  Grotius  found  in  that  astounding  agreement  rea- 
sons for  believing  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  history ; 
while  others  have  seen  in  this  a  plagiarism  of  earlier  traditions. 

In  the  Phoenician  cosmogony,  the  Divine  Word  itself,  graven 
in  celestial  characters,  revealed  by  the  inferior  gods  to  the  sac- 
erdotal caste,  was  communicated  by  these  latter  to  the  rest  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  the  Holy  Word  of  the  Scripture  :  it  is 
a  gradual  incarnation  of  the  Law. 

ADONIS. 

The  Adonis  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  the  principal  circum- 
stances of  his  legend,  represents,  as  does  Horns  of  Egypt,  the 
Liberator,  put  to  death  and  resuscitated.  The  women  of  Phoe- 
nicia mourned  in  an  annual  festival  the  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Adonis,  called  by  Ezekiel,  **  Thammuz."  The  word 
**  Adonis  "  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  two  person- 
ages, derived  as  it  is  from  the  word  "  Adonai,"  oflen  employed 
in  Scripture,  signifying  the  Lord.  The  festival  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Adonis,  at  first  occurring  at  the  summer  solstice,  was 
afterwards  observed,  like  the  Christian  Easter,  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  This  festival  had  two  parts  ;  the  one  devoted  to  grief, 
and  the  other  to  joy.  During  the  days  of  mourning,  corre- 
sponding to  the  last  week  of  Lent,  they  wept  the  disappearance 
of  the  god ;  and  during  the  days  of  rejoicing,  corresponding 
to  the  festival  of  Easter,  they  solemnized  his  return. 

ATT8, 

The  fable  of  Atys  is  analogous  to  that  of  Adonis.     On  the 
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mountains  of  Phrygia  we  find  the  same  worship  as  on  the 
shores  of  Phoenicia,  —  if  not  in  form,  at  least  in  essence.  The 
Phrygians  regarded  themselves  as  the  most  ancient  people  of 
the  earth ;  and  although  the  Greeks  may  have  undervalued 
their  genealogy,  they  could  not  deny  to  the  Phrygian  worship, 
at  least,  a  high  antiquity.  Here  also  we  see  Atya  lost  and 
found  again.  The  festival  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  that 
event  was  also  celebrated  in  the  vernal  equinox.  Two  days  of 
mourning  preceded  the  day  of  joy.  During  the  latter  they  cel- 
ebrated with  songs  and  dances  the  refinding  of  the  god,  — that 
god  whose  body,  according  to  Pausanias,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  an  eternal  incorruptibility.  The  Phrygian  priests  honored 
their  god  chiefly  by  making  themselves  eunuchs.  Creutzer 
ascribes  the  origin  of  emasculation  to  an  entirely  material  idea. 
Seeing  in  Atys  an  incarnation  of  the  material  sun,  be  thinks 
that  the  custom  of  emasculation  represents  vegetation  arrested 
by  winter.  Was  not  this  superstition,  which  was  so  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  antiquity,  as  well  as  that  which  required  chas- 
tity in  women  and  celibacy  in  man,  rather  the  result  of  a  moral 
idea  ?  The  first  man,  knowing  that  the  act  of  material  genera- 
tion must  produce  only  fallen  man,  honored  the  god  who  was 
to  be  bom  of  a  god,  by  abstaining  from  the  act  which  would 
propagate  a  lost  race.  The  voluntxiry  mutilation  of  the  priests 
of  Atys,  as  well  as  the  fable  of  the  Amazons,  should  have  a 
religious  origin.  These  latter  would  have  honored  in  advance 
the  virgin  who  was  to  give  birth  to  a  child :  the  former,  in  put- 
ting themselves  beyond  the  condition  to  propagate  the  race, 
celebrated  the  god,  who,  without  the  aid  of  a  mortal  father, 
came  to  destroy  the  sin  transmitted  through  the  laws  of  gene- 
ration. 

Of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Phrygians,  says  Macrobius,  the 
one  from  which  it  may  be  more  particularly  concluded  that  they 
relate  to  the  sun  is,  that  according  to  the  rites  of  this  people, 
while  the  sun  is  about  to  return  towards  them,  and  simulated 
mourning  has  ceased,  joy  revives  ;  and  the  festival  of  the  Hilar- 
ities is  observed  on  the  eiglith  of  the  calends  of  April,  because 
at  that  period  the  sun  assures  to  the  day  empire  over  the 
night. 
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THE  TRINITY. 

I  HOW  propose  to  show,  that  the  Trinity  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  consisting  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holj  Spirit, 
is  not  a  Trinity  of  persons,  but  of  essential  principles,  corre- 
sponding to  the  trinity  in  man  :  the  Father,  as  Divine  ESssence, 
corresponding  to  the  soul ;  the  Son,  as  Hnmani^,  to  the  body ; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  operatiye  influence  proceeding  fiom 
the  Lord,  to  action  in  man.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  Divine 
Essence,  Divine  form,  and  Divine  sphere  of  operation.  The 
Father  represents  the  Divine  Essence  ;  the  Son  is  the  Human 
principle  assumed  in  time  by  Jehovah ;  in  reference  to  which 
event  the  Lord  says,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Psalmist,  ^^  Thou  art 
My  son ;  thU  day  have  I  begotten  Thee.*'  (Psa.  ii.  7.)  The  angel 
likewise  tells  Mary,  ^*  That  holy  thing  (not  person)  which 
shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  (Luke  i. 
35.)  Consequently  the  Son  was  the  Human  principle  assumed 
in  time  by  Jehovah.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  as  much  claim  to 
separate  personality  as  either  of  the  other  two,  which  claim  is 
generally  recognized,  to  judge  from  the  representations  issuing 
from  press  and  pulpit,  and  likewise  by  pictures,  in  which  the 
tripersonal  doctrine  is  unequivocally  embodied. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  principle,  is  thoroughly  demon- 
strated by  the  Scriptures,  which  prove  it  to  be  the  Divine  en- 
ergy proceeding  from  the  Lord,  as  the  breath  of  natural  life 
proceeds  from  man.  Who  has  an  idea  of  personality  in  using 
the  expressions,  ^^  A  spirit  of  bitterness,  a  spirit  of  activity,  a 
spirit  of  zeal,  a  spirit  of  kindness  "  ?  The  term  Holy  Spirit  is 
often  used  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  never  in  a 
personal  sense.  In  fact,  the  manifestations  of  it  recorded  en- 
tirdy  preclude  ad  idea  of  person.  John  the  Baptist  says,  ^*  I 
indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance ;  but  he  that 
cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I :  He  shall  baptize  you  tvith 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire."  (Matt.  iii.  11.)  At  one  time, 
the  Holy  Spirit  manifests  itself  as  a  dove ;  again,  as  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  and  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  (Acts  ii.  2,  8,)  and 
so  on.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  constitutes  the  third  essential 
principle  of  the  Godhead.  The  question  now  is,  in  whom  do 
these  principles  centre  ?    All  denominations  of  Christians  admit 
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that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son.  He  says  He  is  the 
Father.  ^^  He  that  seeth  me,  seeth  Him  that  sent  Me."  (John 
gdi.  45.)  '^  If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  should  have  known  My  Fa- 
ther also :  and  from  henceforth  ye  know  Him  and  have  teen  jBmi. 
He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  (John  xiv.  7, 9.) 
That  the  Holy  Spirit  emanates  from  Him,  the  Scriptures  show, 
as  in  the  case  of  His  breathing  upon  His  disciples,  and  saying, 
•'  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit."  (John  xx.  22,)  It  would  seem 
that  the  conclusion  is  so  clear,  so  inevitable,  that  no  human  being 
would  fiul  in  drawing  it ;  yet  to  guard  against  the  possibility  cf 
failure,  the  Scriptures  have  drawn  it  for  him.  Paul  tells  us,  in 
reference  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  *^  In  IKm  dweUeth  all  thejMlbuu 
of  the  Godhead  bodily,^^  (2  Golossians  ii.  9.)  Just  before  our 
Lord's  ascension,  He  commands  His  disciples,  ^*  Go,  teach  ail  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hotj 
Spirit."  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  In  the  Acts  a  good  many  baptismi 
are  recorded,  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeus  ChrieL  The 
apostles  would  not  have  dared  to  disobey  their  Liord's  last  in- 
junction :  and  hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  their  minds,  the  name 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  exaet  equivalent  of  the  terms  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit. 

There  are  those  who  raise  an  objection  to  this  doctrine,  be^ 
cause  they  are  unable  to  rise  above  the  idea  of  space.  ^'  If 
Jesus  Christ  was  Jehovah,"  they  ask,  *'  who  reigned  in  heaven 
during  His  abode  on  earth  ?  "  This  idea  supposes  Him  deprived 
of  Omnipresence,  a  mere  man.  As  well  might  one  ask,  who 
governs  the  earth,  now  that  His  visible  presence  is  removed. 

Again  it  may  be  urged  that  there  are  parts  of  Scripture  ap- 
parently contradicting  the  above  quoted.  Rightly  unden»tood, 
the  whole  Scripture  forms  an  unbroken  chain ;  and  its  various 
parts  not  only  agree,  but  are  absolutely  essential  to  each  other. 
I  admit  there  are  certain  verses  denoting  apparentUf  a  distinc- 
tion between  Father  and  Son,  and  an  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  Son  ;  but  we  have  an  all-suiHcient  clue  to  this,  when  we 
come  to  understand  that  the  Sonship  was  the  Human  nature 
derived  from  Mary,  and  necessarily  finite  at  first ;  otherwise  the 
Lord  could  not  have  borne  sufferings,  temptations,  and  death,  as 
none  of  these  things  could  affect  His  Divinity.  During  His 
abode  here,  He  was  continually  engaged  in  glorifying  and  per^ 
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fecdng  His  Hnmanity,  to  bring  it  into  a  full  union  with  His 
Divinitf.  His  own  words  prove  this  state  of  things:  '*  Oo  ye 
uid  tell  that  fox.  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cares  to^y 
and  to-morrow ;  and  the  third  daj  IthaU  beperfeettd."  (Lake 
xiii.  82.)  This  of  coarse  refers  to  His  Humanity,  as  Hts  Di- 
vinity was  infinitely  perfect  irom  eternity.  He  likewise  says, 
"  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  strait* 
ened  till  it  be  accompUshed."  (Lake  xii.  5U ;  see  also  John 
vii.  S9 ;  xiii.  31.)  During  His  earthly  sojourn,  then,  He  speaks 
&om  a  double  consciousness ;  alternately  from  the  Divine,  and 
from  the  Human  not  yet  ^ly  glorified  and  united  with  the  Di- 
vine.  We  may  gain  some  idea  of  this  double  consciousness 
from  our  own  experience.  Paul  finely  describes  it,  (Rom.  vii. 
15,  etc. ;)  and  the  Psalmist  ^ves  many  instances  of  it,  as  tlie 
following:  "  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  me  ? ''  (P>a.  xlii.  11.)  We  will  always 
be  liable  to  this  state  of  things,  as  long  as  the  natural  and  spir- 
itual, <»■  external  and  internal  man  ore  not  in  thorough  har- 
mony. In  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  on  the  cross,  our 
Lord's  Hnmanity  anfiered  its  last  series  of  infernal  assaults  and 
temptations,  so  severe  as  to  produce  a  temporary  sense  of  sep- 
aration trom  the  Divinity.  Afterwards  (the  powers  of  evil 
being  overcome  and  reduced  to  order)  His  Humanity  arose 
divested  of  all  that  was  finite  and  imperfect,  gloriBed  and  per- 
fectly united  with  the  Divinity ;  and  then  He  is  worshipped  as 
^*Lord  and  God,"  breathes  the  Holy  Spirit  from  His  own  per- 
son, assumes  all  the  incommunicable  attributes  of  Ddty,  de- 
clares Himself  to  be  the  First  and  Last,  the  Almighty,  and 
receives  the  worship  and  adoration  of  all  the  angelic  hosts, 
(see  Rev.  v.  8,  9,  10, 11,  12,  13,  14,)  both  as  to  Hif;  essential 
Divinity  and  Divine  Humanity,  as  in  the  following :  "  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lard, 
and  of  Sis  Okritt,  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  (Rev. 
xi.  15.)  "  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  onto 
Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever." 
(Rev.  V,  14.)  The  Scriptures  nse  natural  images  to  convey 
spiritual  ideas,  and  thus  give  a  vivid  representation  of  the  Lord's 
Divine  Humanitj-  as  the  "  Lamb  in  the  midat  of  the  throne." 
(Rev.  V.  6.) 
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To  whom  could  the  Lord's  prayer  be  applied  bat  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?  and  yet  it  is  customary  to  pray  to  the  Father  for  the 
Bake  of  the  Son^  although  Jehovah  sajrs,  ^^  I,  even  I,  am  he  diat 
blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  Mine  ottm  Boke^  (Isa.  xluL 
25.)  *^  For  Mine  own  sake,  even  for  Mine  own  sake  will  I  do 
it."  (Isa.  xlviii.  11.)  Jeremiah  prays,  **  Do  Thou  it,  for  Thy 
name's  sake,"  (xiv.  7,)  and  the  Psalmist,  ^^  O  save  me  for  lliy 
mercies'  sake."  (Psa.  vi.  4.)  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
boundless  love  needs  incentive ;  but  of  this,  more  hereafter. 
The  Lord's  prayer  is  addressed  to  our  Father  in  heaven ;  the 
Lord  Jesus  says  that  whosoever  seeth  Him,  seeth  the  Father. 
It  concludes  with  these  words,  ^'  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom^  the 
power,  and  the  glory."  As  He  is  the  King  of  kings,  the  first 
clause  must  refer  to  Him  ;  (Rev.  xvii.  14;  xix.  16;)  the  second, 
likewise,  as  He  is  the  Almighty ;  (Rev.  i.  8;)  and  after  cruci- 
fixion His  Omnipresence  extended  to  His  glorified  Humanity, 
as  we  may  learn  from  this  verse :  ^^AU  power  is  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  earth."  (Matt,  xxviii.  18.)  The  third  clause 
necessarily  refers  to  Him,  as  He  is  the  "  Lord  of  Glory."  (1  Cor. 
ii.  8  ;  Epistle  of  James  iu  1.)  We  are  told  that,  *^  The  sev- 
enth day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,"  (Ex.  xx.  10,) 
yet  all  of  the  Evangelists  record,  that  *^  The  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath."  Daniel  says,  **  To  the  Lord  our  God 
belong  mercies  and  forgiveness ;  "  yet  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ex* 
ercises  this  Divine  prerogative.  **  The  King  of  Israel,"  Jeho- 
vah's peculiar  title,  is  twice  applied  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  (John  i. 
49;  xii.  13.) 

Throughout  the  apostolic  writings  the  Lord  Jesus  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  applicable  solely  to  the  One  and  Supreme  God. 
"  Christ,"  says  Paul,  "  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 
(Rom.  IX.  5.)  "  Without  controversy,  great  is  the. mystery  of 
godliness.  Qod  was  manifest  in  /Ae^Ze^A,  justified  in  the  spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory."  (1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  In  comparing 
Adam  and  Christ,  he  says :  '^  The  first  man  is  of  the  earth 
earthy :  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven."  (1  Cor. 
XV.  47.)  He  exhorts  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  to 
"  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His 
own  blood."    (Acts  xx.  28.)    Peter  says,  "  Christ  is  Lord  of 
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all;  "  (Acts  x.  86;)  and  in  reference  to  the  ancient  prophets, 
who  always  ascribed  their  inspiration  to  Jehovah,  speaks  of  ^'  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them."  (1  Pet.  i.  11.)  The 
Lord  Jesus  Himself  teaches  that  He  is  the  inspirer  and  sender 
of  the  prophets :  "  Wherefore  behold  I  send  unto  you  prophets, 
and  wise  men,  and  scribes."  (Matt,  xxiii.  84.)  And  in  the 
Revelation  we  are  told  that  '^  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy."  (Rev.  xix.  20.)  John  says,  in  reference  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  ^^  This  is  the  true  God  and  Eternal  Life."  (1 
John  V.  20.)  And  again,  "  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us."  (1  John  iii.  16.) 
Jude  concludes  his  epistle  with  these  words :  ^^  To  the  only  wise 
God,  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 
both  now  and  ever."  With  scarce  an  exception,  the  epistles 
conclude  with  benedictions  of  this  kind  :  ^^  Peace  be  with  you 
all  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus ; "  **  My  love  be  with  you  all  in 
Christ  Jesus ;  "  '^  Brethren,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  your  spirit ; "  **  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  Him  be  glory  both  now 
and  ever."  The  Scriptures  end  with  these  words :  *^  The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all."     (Rev.  xxii.  21.) 

Dear  friends,  I  refer  you  to  no  council,  creed,  or  human  au- 
thority. Those  who  contend  on  truth's  side  should,  like  David 
in  his  combat  with  the  Philistine,  discard  all  weapons  of  hu- 
man invention.  Our  Lord  says,  '^  I  receive  not  testimony 
from  man,"  but  points  out  the  source  whence  we  must  seek 
testimony  of  Him.  Throw  aside  shackles  of  prejudice  and 
old  teachings.  Let  not  others  decide  so  weighty  a  matter  for 
you.  You  have  not  only  ^^  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  but  the 
New  Testament,  a  glorious  chain  of  testimony,  full  and  abso- 
lute. Let  us  briefly  sum  up  what  they  testify :  That  Jesus  is 
Jehovah,  inasmuch  as  whoever  seeth  Him,  seeth  the  Father ; 
and  He  and  the  Father  are  one;  that  He  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever ;  the  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour ;  the 
Forgiver  of  sins ;  the  inspirer  and  sender  of  the  prophets  ;  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  King  of  Israel ;  the  true  God  and 
Eternal  Life  ;  the  I  am ;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life  ;  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;  the 
Light  of  the  World ;  Bread  of  Life  ;  Lord  of  lords  and  King 
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of  kings ;  Lord  of  Glory ;  the  only  wise  God ;  only  name 
giyen  under  heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved ;  Wonderfbl, 
Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father  ;  the  Firrt 
and  Last,  Beginning  and  Ending,  Alpha  and  Omega,  tha  Al- 
mighty. 

Can  you  shut  out  the  bright  light  ?  Can  yon  refrain  frcm 
^crying  out  like  Thomas,  penetrated  by  Divine  conviction,  ^^  My 
Lord  and  my  Grod  I "  Ah,  dear  friends,  if  the  united  testimony 
of  all  these  holy  records  does  not  lead  yon  to  the  True  Light, 
vain  are  my  words,  vain  all  human  words ;  you  could  not  be 

persuaded,  ^^  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

K.  w.  a  . 


THE  BIBLE  — IS  IT  THE  WORD? 

The  passage  in  John  ^^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Werd  ** 
must  be  conceded  to  refer  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  the 
Lord  then  was  the  Word,  how  is  the  Bible  also  the  Word  ?  In 
attempting  to  answer  this  inquiry  let  us  first  ascertain,  if  wt 
can,  why,  or  in  what  sense,  the  Lord  was  the  Word. 
*  The  Bible  is  a  book  made  up  of  words  printed  upon  paper-— 
words  put  into  material  forms  before  the  senses.  Words  are 
signs  or  representatives  of  ideas,  thoughts  or  truths.  The  of- 
fice of  a  book  is  to  present  ideas,  thoughts,  truths,  in  material 
forms,  so  that  they  may  pass  from  the  immaterial  of  one  per- 
son, into  the  immaterial  of  another  person,  through  the  mecUam 
of  his  senses.  Descending  from  the  immaterial  mind  of  one, 
they  go  down  into  the  material,  and  there  take  a  form  oo^ 
nizable  to  the  senses,  before  they  can  be  received  back  into  the 
immaterial  mind  of  another. 

Whatever  form,  ideas,  thoughts,  truths  may  take  in  the  natu- 
ral, on  their  passage  from  tlie  immaterial  back  again  into  the 
immaterial,  that  form  is,  or  by  no  violent  figure  of  speech  may 
be  called,  a  book  or  word. 

God  iff  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom,  or  what  is  the 
same.  Divine  Good  and  Divine  Truth  united  as  in  a  marriage. 
In  the  Divine  operation,  Truth  precedes,  as  if  to  give  form  to 
Good. 
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When  man  had  gone  so  &r  astray  and  so  perverted  Iiis  origi- 
nal nature  that  his  interiors  —  that  inmost  of  the  soul  where 
the  Divine  and  the  human  are  conjoined  —  had  closed  them- 
selves against  the  influx  of  heavenly  good  and  truth,  and  no 
door  of  access  was  open,  save  through  the  outward  and  mate* 
rial  • —  the  door  of  the  natural  senses,  —  when  ^*  the  things  which 
remain  *'  had  become  so  far  perverted  or  destroyed,  that  evil 
spirits  —  devils  -^  had  begun  actually  to  take  an  adverse  pos- 
session, not  merely  of  the  minds,  but  of  the  bodies,  of  men  ;  it 
was  no  longer  possiUe  (in  the  Divine  order)  for  heavenly  good 
and  truth  to  obtain  access  to  him  by  influx  into  his  interiors, 
according  to  the  original  method  of  Divine  communication.  He 
must  i^ow  be  approached,  if  at  all,  from  his  lower  or  natural 
side  —  through  the  avenue  of  his  senses.  Then  it  was  that 
the  Lord  Jehovah  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  not 
through  degrees,  but  directly  down  into  the  natural,  and  hence 
was  not  ^om  God  but  God  in  the  natural  form  of  Divine  Truth- 
—  the  form  of  a  Man  —  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  then 
"  The  Word  ''  —  the  Divine  Truth  ultimated.  In  this  form, 
the  Divine  Truth  appealed  to  man  through  all  his  senses.- 
What  were  the  functions  or  uses  of  the  Divine  Truth  so  ulti- 
mated or  brought  down  into  natural  form  ?  To  speak,  do,  and 
act  Divine  Truth  upon  the  plane  of  nature.  And  when  the* 
time  drew  nigh,  and  he  was  about  to  ^^  go  unto  the  Father," 
He  tells  his  disciples,  ^^  The  wwd  which  ye  hear  is  not 
mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me."  This  "  word,"  which 
they  Iieard,  was  whatever  He  had  spoken,  acted,  or  done, 
whereby  He  had  taught  Divine  Truth.  This  was  the  ^*  Peace 
I  leave  with  you."  He  left  it  upon  the  records  of  the  Evan^ 
gelists.  It  was  "  the  Father's  "  —  the  Eternal  Word.  Heaven 
and  earth  might  pass  away  but  that  could  never  pass  away. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  Doctrine  of  Degrees,  it  is  not 
easy,  clearly  to  comprehend  the  subject  before  us.  That  all 
things  —  save  only  the  Word- — come  down  to  us,  from  the 
First  Great  Cause,  through  the  medium  of  discrete  degrees,  — - 
that  these  degrees  sustain  to  each  other  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  are  truths  with  which  the  mind  must  become  fa- 
miliar, if  it  would  get  the  full  force  of  the  fact,  that  the  Divine 
Truth,  whether  it  be  ultimated  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the 
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New,  has  come  down  directly  from  the  Lord  Jehovah,  and 
hence  is  the  same  Divine  Truth  npon  every  plane  of  being. 
Not  discreted  ^/rom  Divine  Truth,  but  Divine  Truth  itself.  It 
16  one,  and  when  understood  and  known,  the  same,  —  ^^  seen  of 
angels  "  in  their  light,  seen  of  men  in  theirs,  but  eternally  one, 
that  through  it,  men  and  angels  may  alike  have  conjunction  with 
the  Lord.  We  may  catch  a  feeble  glance  at  this  characteristic 
distinction  by  contemplating  things  of  nature,  which  we  readily 
see  do  not  belong  to  the  spiritual  or  the  Divine;-^ as  time, 
space,  and  numbers.  Of  these  we  predicate  truths,  which  are 
truths,  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  spiritual  and  Divine,  such  pre- 
dicates are  neither  truths  nor  fiilsities.  They  are,  like  all  things 
of  nature,  created,  and  with  nature  they  pass  away.  Jfn  the 
spiritual  they  are  mere  appearances.  In  the  Divine  they  are 
unimaginable.  But  the  truths  of  the  Word  are  truths  upon 
every  plane  -—  the  Divine,  the  Celestial,  the  spiritual,  the  natu- 
ral. No  other  truth  can  be  a  truth  upon  any  plane  save  upon 
that  into  which  it  is  discreted,  no  more  than  cause  and  effect  can 
be  the  same.  To  illustrate  further:  Take  a  single  text,  ^^  Moab 
is  my  washpot ;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe.'*  This 
passage,  like  thousands  of  others,  clearly  has  no  meaning  upon 
the  natural  plane,  in  the  sense  of  the  letter ;  but  in  the  spiritual 
or  celestial  it  has  a  meaning  as  important,  no  doubt,  as  any  other 
passage  of  the  Word.  If  we  were  asked  what  portion  of  the 
whole  Word  is  addressed  to  the  understanding  of  men,  as  com- 
pared with  the  portion  which  is  addressed  to  the  understanding 
of  angels,  and  we  were  to  answer  that  the  comparison  would  be 
as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  we  might  not  be  &r  from  the  truth.  The 
Word,  while  it  has  its  ultimate  base  in  the  natural,  has  its  high- 
est use  and  meaning  in  the  heavens.  The  angels  read  it  and 
from  its  prophecies  learn  the  will  of  God  toward  man.  Then 
it  is  their  joy  to  labor  that  His  "  will  be  done  on  earth.**  Thus 
through  the  instrumentality  of  angels  does  prophecy  work  its 
own  fulfillment,  while  the  ignorance  of  man  prevents  him  from 
laboring  to  thwart  it. 

It  is  clear  that  to  deny  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  is  to 
strike  at  the  fountain  of  the  highest  truth,  and  the  source  of  the 
greatest  good  to  man.  It  is  to  deny  what  Christian  thinkers  of 
all  ages  have  practically,  in  effect,  admitted,  through  all  the 
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darkness  and  gloom  that  has  shrouded  our  earth.  Almost  from 
the  dawn  of  history,  men  have  clang  to  the  sacred  yolumes, 
not  rejecting,  not  daring  to  reject,  a  passage,  a  ^^  jot  or  tittle," 
even  of  those  passages  which,  by  no  torture  of  language,  could 
be  made  intelligible  to  man ;  forever  asserting,  at  no  matter 
what  cost  of  persecution  or  of  life,  that  it  is  aU  sacred  truth ; 
aZZ,  the  word  of  God.  He  who  attempts  to  account  for  this 
stupendous  fact  by  any  recourse  to  human  reason  shuts  his  eyes 
to  sunlight. 

If  then  the  Bible  be  the  Word,  still  **  God  with  us ;  "  if  in 
reading  it,  we  may  have  conjunction  with  the  Lord,  then  -let 
him  that  hath  an  ear,  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
Churches."  Read  the  Word,  not  for  its  truth  alone,  but  for 
its  good.  Read  it  again  and  again.  Read  it  when  most  alone ; 
when  silence  is  deepest  and  heart  is  stillest,  and  you  shall  feel 
its  heavenly  warmth  and  be  fed  by  its  celestial  good.  And  as 
you  progress  upon  the  great  highway  of  regeneration,  your  eye 
shall  gradually  open  to  behold,  what  the  prophet's  beheld  by 
the  same  illumination,  *^  Horses  and  chariots  of  fire." 


BELIEF  IN  A  FUTURE   LIFE. 

In  all  the  systems  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  vari- 
ous denominations  of  the  Christian  world  around  us,  fiiith  in 
respect  to  a  future  life  is  one  of  their  cardinal  points,  and  is 
most  strenuously  insisted  upon. 

In  matters  of  spiritual  concernment,  faith,  with  those  who 
teach  those  systems,  comes  before  all  other  things ;  and  without 
it,  looking  with  their  eyes,  all  the  future  is  dark  :  the  past  and 
the  present  are  mazes  of  inexplicable  things.  This,  with  them, 
is  the  key  of  salvation  ;  this,  the  only  assurance  of  immortality. 

We  should,  then,  expect,  with  this  zealous  inculcation  of 
faith,  and  reliance  upon  it,  that  those  teachers  would  have  some- 
thing definite  to  ofier  to  their  disciples,  that  it  might  become  an 
object  of  faith.  But  so  far  is  this  generally  fi:om  being  true, 
that  we  find  among  them  great  uncertainty  prevalent  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  future  life,  or  evisn  doubt  whether  there  be  such  a 
thing. 

The  remark  is  as  true  as  it  is  trite,  that  the  present  age  is 
eminently  skeptical  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  future  lifey 
or  unregardfiil  of  its  existence,  if  it  be  believed.  And  this 
cannot  be  otherwise,  when  all  the  old-church  theologians  have 
nothing  better  to  give  us,  respecting  the  question  of  all  que»- 
tions  to  thoughtful  minds,  than  vague  surmises,  dim  guesses, 
improbable  and  baseless  fables ;  and  when  the  philosophers  of 
all  schools  tell  us  that  the  supernatural!  is  incapable  of  proof^  a 
d^ree  of  probability  is  the  only  assurance  of  tbii^  unseen,  — 
''it  may  be,*'  the  only  evidence  of  immortaUty.  It  is  not 
strange  that  such  should  be  their  state  in  regard  to  such 
things,  when  we  examine  what  they  mean  by  faith,,  and  find  it 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  blind  adherence  to  certain  doctrinal 
tenets,  or  an  uncertain  clinging  to  a  belief  in  what  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  a  desirable  state  of  things. 

With  the  light  of  the  New  Church  thrown  upon  this,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  how  mistaken  such  an  idea  in  respect  to  fiuth  is, 
and  how  it  cannot  but  lead  one  astray.  ''  Faith,"  we  are  told 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  ''  is  an  internal  acknowl- 
edgment of  truth :  they  who  are  in  the  spiritual  affection  of 
truth  enjoy  an  internal  acknowledgment  of  it."  And  the  an- 
gels, who  are  in  that  aifection,  we  are  further  instructed,  "  to- 
tally reject  the  tenet,  that  the  understanding  ought  to  be  kept 
in  subjection  to  faith  ;  for,  they  say,  **  how  can  you  believe  a 
thing,  when  you  do  not  see  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ?  "  In- 
deed, the  wisdom  of  the  angels  consists  solely  in  this,  that  what 
they  think,  they  see  and  comprehend.  ''  From  these  considera- 
tions it  is  plain  that  faith  and  truth  are  a  one."  (F.  4-6.) 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  see  that  nothing  can  be  an  object  of 
faith,  that  is  not  seen  to  be  truth  ;  and  that  the  understanding 
must  first  receive  a  tenet  as  a  truth,  before  it  can  be  received 
as  an  object  of  faith.  But,  with  this  reversed,  and  even  its  ob- 
ject an  uncertain  one,  that  which  they  call  faith  must  be  a  spu- 
rious one,  and,  with  those  who  rely  upon  it,  must  lead  to  mis- 
chievous consequences. 

In  respect  to  the  future  life,  there  is  revealed  from  the  Lord, 
in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  a  certain  and  most  definite  sys- 
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tern  of  doctrine.  The  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world  derived 
from  these  writings  gives  to  New  Churchmen,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  their  doctrines ;  and 
it  is  certainly  that  one  concerning  which  faith  has  heretofore 
been  most  exercised.  The  question,  of  all  others  the  most 
important,  ^^  what  fate  awaits  us  when  we  die,"  here  receives 
its  answer ;  and  here  the  doubter  may  meet  with  that  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery,  and  that  satisfying  evidence  thereof,  which 
should  convert  doubt  into  knowledge,  and  build  a  foundation 
for  the  firmest  faith.  No  longer  believed  to  be  shadowy  ghosts, 
or  formless  air,  or  inconceivable  somethings,  from  the  writings 
of  the  New  Church  we  receive  the  truth,  and  its  evidence,  that 
men  live  more  really  and  substantially  than  before,  after  their 
material  bodies  have  dropped  from  them. 

And  then  we  find  that  the  Word,  in  very  many  places  which 
we  have  read  often  before,  but  entirely  unreceptive  of  their  true 
signification,  now  shows  to  us  the  same  truth,  tliat  man  is  im- 
mortal, and  that  in  his  immortality  comes  no  hiatus  of  a  sleep  for 
ages,  or  suspension  of  identity  until  a  remote  future.  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  of  faith  :  for  "  faith  and  charity  form  a  one ; ' ' 
and  ^^  faith  without  charity  is  like  a  form  without  an  essence." 
The  truths  we  have  spoken  of  are  barren  and  fruitless  without 
charity,  and  can  never  be  vivified  into  faith.  Our  spiritual 
minds  must  be  open  in  respect  to  our  wills,  by  shunning  evils 
as  sins  :  '^  then  there  flows  thence,  into  our  natural  minds,  spirit- 
ual heat  from  heaven,  which  in  its  essence  is  charity,  and  gives 
life  to  the  knowledges  of  truth  and  good  w^hich  are  therein,  and 
out  of  them  forms  faith."  ^^  Since  faith  in  its  essence  is  charity, 
it  follows  that  no  one  can  have  &ith  in  the  Lord,  except  he  be 
in  charity.  From  this,  by  means  of  faith,  there  is  conjunction : 
by  charity,  a  conjunction  of  the  Lord  with  man  ;  and  by  faith, 
a  conjunction  of  man  with  the  Lord."  **  In  proportion  as  any 
one  shuns  evils  as  sins,  and  looks  to  the  Lord,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion he  is  in  charity,  and  therefore  in  the  same  proportion 
he  is  in  faith."     (F.  22-23.) 

With  the  apprehension  of  the  truths  we  have  spoken  of, 
there  comes,  therefore,  the  great  responsibility  and  duty  which 
accompany  the  possession  of  every  truth:  the  responsibility 
and  the  duty  of  receiving  these  doctrines,  not  as  mere  opinion, 
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or  eyen  belief,  but  as  actual  knowledge ;  and  then  ever  keep- 
ing them  before  us,  and  allowing  them  to  influence  all  our  lives, 
and  thus  converting  knowledge  into  true,  living  faith. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  position  in  which  these  doctrines 
show  us  that  we  are  placed.  We  are  now  in  consociation  with 
spirits,  and  by  each  act  of  ours  are  attracting  to  us  the  good  or 
the  evil :  perhaps  repelling  the  angels  who  are  striving  to  bring 
us  into  higher  states,  and  allying  ourselves  with  those  evil  spirits, 
whose  delight  it  is  to  drag  tis  down,  and  bind  us  to  some  infernal 
society.  Each  act  of  ours  in  this  material  world  has  its  efiect 
upon  the  world  about  us  :  so  does  every  one  make  some  im- 
pression upon  the  spiritual  world. 

We  are  bom  to  fill  some  place  in  the  Grand  Man,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens,  —  some  place  which,  though  the 
heavens  shall  continue  to  grow  more  perfect  to  all  etemitr, 
can  never  be  entirely  filled  by  another.  In  the  incomprehen- 
sible Providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  been  en- 
dowed with  the  ability  to  perform  some  use,  which  shall  forever 
make  heaven  more  perfect,  —  the  Grand  Man  more  completely 
man  ;  and,  should  we,  in  the  exercise  of  our  freedom,  fail  to  fit 
ourselves  to  perform  in  eternity  that  use,  and  to  fill  that  place, 
by  this  abuse  of  our  freedom  we  will  have  caused  that  use  to  be 
unperformed,  and  have  made  that  place  forever  vacant.  Thus 
it  is  that  we  are  either  preparing  ourselves  to  enter  our  eternal 
home  in  the  heavens,  by  humbly  endeavoring  to  walk  the  road 
Divine  Providence  shows  us,  or  forever  banishing  ourselves  from 
it,  by  making  a  way  of  our  own,  and  withdrawing  ourselves 
from  Divine  guidance. 

Very  solemn  is  the  position  which  we  occupy,  very  great  the 
responsibilities  weighing  upon  us.  Our  future  state  concerns 
not  ourselves  alone,  and  affects  not  only  our  own  future  hap- 
piness. The  Lord  has  placed  in  our  hands  the  means  whereby 
we  may  obtain  our  place  in  the  heavens;  and  the  whole 
heavens  are  to  be  influenced  by  the  result  of  our  earthly  life, 
and  the  use  we  make  of  our  freedom.  No  more  responsible  or 
momentous  position  than  this  could  by  any  possibility  be  im- 
agined. 

Yet,  if  this  seems  too  responsible  and  too  momentous  a  posi- 
tion, so  that  we  are  disposed  to  become  fi^int-hearted  at  its  con- 
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templation,  we  are  cheered  and  sustained  by  the  truth,  that  the 
Lord  is  ever  willing  to  help  us ;  and  as  we  open  our  interiors 
to  His  influences,  they  will  be  given  in  all  abundance,  to  cheer, 
sustain,  and  fit  us  for  our  work.  And  the  knowledge  of  these 
things,  and  that  they  are  not  possibly  or  probably  true,  but  ab- 
solutely so,  is  in  itself  most  cheering.  Amid  the  vexations  of 
daily  life,  the  knowledge  that,  if  doing  our  duty,  we  are  each 
day  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  home  in  the  heavens, 
brings  with  it  much  of  consolation  and  solace ;  and  this  sense 
of  being  drawn  nearer  home  day  by  day  by  our  Heavenly 
Father,  is  most  elevating  to  our  spiritual  states. 

Yet  every  one  must  know  how  much  the  sense  of  all  this  is 
dimmed  by  the  cares  of  ordinary  life,  and  how  unreal  even, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  world,  that  seems,  which  but  a  little 
time  since,  while  in  better  and  happier  states,  glowed  with 
somewhat  of  the  light  of  the  angels,  —  was  real  with  the  more 
than  earthly  reality  of  eternal  spiritual  verities.  While  there 
may  be,  among  others,  reason  for  the  feeling  of  the  unreality  or 
remoteness  of  the  spiritual  world,  among  those  to  whom  some- 
thing of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  New  Jerusalem  has  come, 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  of  this.  It  is  perhaps  not  strange, 
that,  living  amid  the  skepticism  of  the  times  respecting  the 
truths  of  the  future  life,  something  of  it  might  come  to  darken 
the  understanding  and  lessen  the  fiiith  of  those  who  have  been 
taught  by  the  New  Church.  But  upon  those  who  have  learned 
and  have  felt  what  true  faith  is,  this  malign  influence  can  have 
but  little  effect. 

First,  in  our  natural  minds,  as  seed  in  good  ground,  must  be 
received  the  knowledges  of  truth  and  good  respecting  this  great 
subject :  then,  opening  our  spiritual  minds  in  respect  to  our 
wills,  by  shunning  evils  as  sins,  and  looking  to  the  Lord  alone, 
charity  will  flow  down  from  heaven  into  our  natural  minds, 
vivifying  there  the  seeds  of  truth  and  good,  and  thus  form- 
ing true  faith,  to  which  charity  unites  itself,  and  forms  a  one. 
And  thus,  from  these  seeds  of  good  and  truth,  shall  there 
spring  fruits  of  use  to  all  eternity.  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
alone,  can  we  have  a  living  faith,  which,  clouded,  it  may  be, 
momentarily,  shall  never  fade  or  fail.  Then  shall  we  perceive, 
by  an  interior  perception,  the  truth  of  our  knowledges  of  truths 
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and  goods ;  and.  faith  be  indeed  ^^  the  substance  of  tilings  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 

Thus  can  we  hold  the  New  Church  doctrines  in  all  their  fiJl- 
ness,  and  look  forward  to  the  eternal  world  with  all  the  ear- 
nestness of  which  we  are  capable.  And,  though  in  our  dailj 
avocations  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  our  minds  should  be 
occupied  with  worldly  matters,  still  there  are  many  seasons  each 
day  in  every  person's  life,  when  he  can  have  profitable  reflec- 
tion upon  these  things,  drawing  thus  very  near  to  the  spiritual 
world,  and  strengthening  himself  in  its  knowledge.  Thus  day 
by  day  shall  we  find  ourselves  growing  more  conscious  of  the 
reality  of  the  "  sweet  and  blessed  country  that  eager  hearts  ex- 
pect ;  '*  and  thus  the  more  shall  we  look  on  that  world  as  the 
world  of  realities,  and  on  this  as  the  world  of  shadows. 

In  all  this  there  need  be  nothing  that  shall  give  anything  of 
vagueness  to  our  present  life,  —  which  it  is  most  important  that 
we  should  avoid.  But  we  should  think  that,  as  compared  with 
the  other  world,  this  life  is  of  infinitely  less  importance,  and  but 
the  threshold  of  it.  The  New  Church  doctrines,  in  teaching 
that  the  spiritual  world  is  most  real  and  substantial,  give  no 
countenance  to  the  theories  of  that  school  of  philosophy,  which 
would  make  mere  phantoms  of  every  thing  in  this  world,  and 
throw  over  all  things  doubt  of  their  existence  in  any  real  sense. 
As  the  ultimate  and  basis  of  the  spiritual  world,  this  world  is 
most  real  to  us,  and,  regarded  as  the  Seminary  of  the  other 
world,  of  the  most  importance  to  us  all.  But  it  should  be  re- 
garded only  with  reference  to  that  other  world,  —  with  some 
knowledge  of  which  we  have  been  endowed,  and  which  knowl- 
edge it  is  for  us  to  hold  most  really  and  fervently.  Thus  may 
we  hope  to  have  it  exercise  a  continual  and  beneficent  influence 
upon  our  states  of  mind,  making  them  more  spiritual ;  and  every 
act  and  every  thought  of  ours  steps  towards  that  not  distant 
home.  c.  H.  D. 
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RECENT  ESTIMATES  OF  SWEDENBOEG. 

ni. 

[Continaed  from  pag«600.] 

We  come  next  to  the  article  in  the  "  Princeton  Review, 
quoted  in  the  **  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 
In  this  article  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  new  biography  by  White. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Pond  seems  to  have  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
writer's  opinions.  We  may,  therefore,  know  beforehand  pretty 
well  what  to  expect.  Less  attention  is  given  here  to  personal 
incidents,  and  more  to  the  theology  proper,  than  in  the  other 
articles  before  us. 

The  writer  quotes  Swedenborg's  "  Rules  of  Life,"  remark- 
ing, — 

—  '^  Hia  life  and  the  following  rules  of  life  found  in  his  manuscripts 
go  to  prove  him  a  sincere,  upright,  and  religious  man ;  though  they 
are  far  from  evincing  a  true  knowledge  of  Christ^ 

Speaking  of  the  science  of  Correspondence,  he  says :  — 

'<  Whatever  may  be  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
it  easily  evaporates  into  some  unknown  celestial  sense  by  means  of 
correspondence."  '*  These  Swedenborgian  Correspondences  are  wholly 
beyond  the  plane  of  the  normal  human  faculties,  and  are  quite  arbi- 
trary, without  rational  basis,  or  intelligible  key.  How  can  the  Bible 
be  a  real  message  from  Grod  to  us,  if  such  exegesis  as  the  following 
t>e  necessary  to  reach  its  real  meaning." 

Then  he  quotes  from  the  "True  Christian  Religion,"  No. 
203,  giving  the  internal  sense  of  1  Sam.  v.  6.  "  No  wonder," 
adds  the  writer,  still,  evidently,  with  Dr.  Pond  at  his  elbow, 
*^  that  the  Swedenborgians  have  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
a  *  Dictionary  of  Correspondences,*  which,  however,  makes 
confusion  worse  confounded  by  its  inconsistency  with  itself  and 
with  Swedenborg." 

^  Swedenborg  denies  the  Trinity,  and  insists  that  the  doctrine  of 

three  persons  means  the  doctrine  of  three  gods With  the 

Trinity,  of  course,  the  whole  system  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  ex- 
perience falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  accordingly  abjured." 

Quoting  Swedenborg's  expressions  of  abhorrence  at  some  de- 
velopments of  the  tripersonal  dogma,  such  as  instantaneous  sal- 
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vation,  predestination,  6od*s  indifference  to  men^s  actions,  and 
His  regard  for  their  faith  only,  even  this  writer  is  careful  to 
seek  shelter  from  this  withering  rebuke,  by  remarking,  — 

^  Although  this  indignant  protest  against,  and  repudiation  of  scrip- 
tural, evangelical,  and  catholic  truth,  is  aimed  at  the  caricature  wbidi 
adversaries  are  wont  to  make  of  it,  it  is  none  the  less  an  utter  abjurs* 
tion  of  that  truth." 

These  things,  then,  that  Swedenborg  abhors,  are  indeed  cari- 
catures  of  evangelical  catholic  truth !  Such  is  admitted  to  be 
the  case  with  Predestination  to  hell,  with  Justification  by  faith 
alone,  with  the  doctrine  of  three  Divine  Persons  which  is  that 
of  three  gods  I  If  the  '*  Bibliotheca  Sacra "  regards  these 
points  as  indeed  caricatures  of  its  *'  catholic  "  faith,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  it  would  regard  as  strictly  orthodox.  If,  in 
abjuring  these  horrible  dogmas,  Swedenborg  has  abjured  only 
caricatures,  after  all,  —  caricatures,  be  it  remembered,  not  of 
his  own  drawing,  but  faithfully  traced  from  the  revered  and 
authoritative  formularies  of  the  *  reformed  *  churches,  then  he 
has  done  only  what  every  sincere  Christian  is  solemnly  bound 
to  do,  if  he  honors  his  religion  and  the  Word  of  God. 

In  endeavoring  to  account  for  Swedenborg*8  claims,  the 
writer  says :  — 

^  Two  hypotheses  only  are  possible,  —  one,  that  he  was  an  impostor, 
putting  forth  claims  and  pretensions  which  he  knew  himself  to  be 
groundless  ;  deceiving  others,  but  not  deceived  himself.  The  other, 
that  he  was  honest  and  sincere,  really  believing  what  he  uttered,  de- 
ceived himself,  but  not  intentionally  deceiving  others,  mistaking  bis 
own  subjective  states,  fancies,  imaginations,  for  objective  realities. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  no  hesitation,  with  our  present  light,  in  reject- 
ing the  former,  and  embracing  the  latter  alternative.  We  consider 
his  whole  life  as  evincing  apparent  simplicity,  probity,  and  earnest- 
ness."   "  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  seemed  to  himself  to  behold 

all  that  he  declares  he  beheld,  in  heaven,  earth,  hell,  and  the  planets. 
But  the  whole  explanation  is,  that  his  own  inward  imaginations,  fan- 
cies, dreams,  became  objectized,  through  abnormal  conditions  of  his 
nervous  system,  and  of  the  mutual  interaction  of  mind  and  body." 

The  writer  refers,  for  parallel  examples  of  this  experience, 
to  Nicolai,  the  German  bookseller,  and  Rev,  Daniel  Haskell, 
formerly  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont  I     Then  fol- 
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lows  quite  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  monomania,  and  an  ar- 
gument to  show  that  this  was  really  the  cause  of  Swedenborg's 
claim  to  be  a  Seer  and  Revelator. 

Admitting  what  Swedenborg  says  of  the  danger  of  seeking 
communication  with  departed  spirits  to  be  true,  the  writer 
says:  — 

^  We  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  of  modem  spiritualism  is  not 
accounted  for  by  sleight  of  hand,  distempered  nervous  or  physical 
states,  and  other  natural  causes,  are  among  the  lying  wonders  of  Satan. 
•  *.  .  .  Nor  do  we  put  any  higher  estimate  upon  Swedenborg's  inter- 
course with  the  dead,  or  any  of  his  really  preternatural  revelations,  if 
any  such  there  were." 

The  writer  having  thus  decided  the  question  of  Swedenborg's 
mental  condition,  and  the  value  of  that  which  he  has  written 
while  in  this  "  distempered  psychologico-nervous  state,"  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  vanity  came  in  to  complete  the  sad  work  of  the 
monomania. 

^  Vanity  is  the  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  no  vice  is  more  apt  to 
seize  the  very  citadel  of  the  squl,  and  to  make  all  its  faculties,  how- 
ever great,  its  abject  tools.  Swedenborg  seems  never  to  have  had  a 
doubt  of  his  high  and  holy  office  as  founder  of  a  new  dispensation^  or 
of  his  perfect  fitness  for  it  All  his  high  faculties  were  not  destroyed} 
but  enslaved  toi  this  supreme  idea  and  overbearing  passion  I  ** 

To  think  of  the  being  a  founder  of  a  new  dispensation  be- 
ing an  "  overbearing  passion  "  with  Swedenborg  I 

Thus  having  proved  him,  as  the  writer  evidently  believes  he 
has  done,  not  only  a  monomaniac  but  one  whose  ^^  vanity  has 
made  him  mad,"  he  proceeds  sagely  to  answer  the  solitary  re- 
maining question,  "  Why  are  the  followers  of  Swedenborg  so 
largely  composed  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  people  ?  "  1. 
He  says,  "  Swedenborg's  writings,  as  a  whole,  are  unintelligi- 
ble —  abracadabra  —  to  any  other."  Well,  we  may  exclaim, 
if  they  are  intelligible  to  the  intelligent,  is  this  not  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  kind  of  doctrine  too  commonly  preached 
nowadays,  which,  alike  to  wise  and  simple,  seems  shrouded  in 
darkness  ?  Nor  is  it  true,  what  the  writer  here  implies,  that 
the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  or  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church,  differ,  as  regards  their  intelligibility,  firom  the  teachings 
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of  Him  "  whom  the  common  people  heard  gladly."  The  real 
difference  between  the  new  doctrine  and  that  represented  by 
the  ^'  Andover  Review  '*  is,  that  the  new  doctrine  calls  upon  all 
alike,  the  simple  and  the  learned  together,  to  ^^  hear  and  under- 
stand ; ''  while  the  tripersonal  and  solifidian  theology  bids  men 
who  **  have  eyes,  to  see  not,"  and  who  "  have  ears,  to  hear  not, 
neither  to  understand."  Present  to  any  rustic  not  educated  u 
yet  in  any  system  of  doctrine,  the  two  works,  Swedenborg*s 
"  True  Christian  Religion  "  and  Calvin's  "  Institutes  of  The- 
ology," and  see  which  this  '*  common  man  "  will  hear  ^^  most 
gladly ! " 

"  We  will  only  add,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  besides  providing  for 
the  system  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  accepted  by  Chris- 
tendom, this  system  does  not,  like  common  Unitarianism,  end  in  mere 
negations.  It  opens  through  the  medium  of  '  correspondence '  a 
boundless,  interior  spiritual  sense,  to  occupy  the  intellect  and  engage 
the  affections." 

But  this  doctrine  of  Correspondence  he  regards  as  a  per- 
verted half-truth,  and  thus,  after  all,  — 

'*  A  monstrous  error,  obliterating  all  metes  and  bounds,  and  all  ar- 
ticulate sense  in  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  But  still  it  affords 
boundless  scope  for  imaginative  soarings,  ecstasies,  and  revelries. 
And,  therefore,  to  those  who  are  Unitarians,  or  entertain  the  repug> 
nance  of  Unitarians  to  the  faith  and  practice  obviously  taught  in 
Scripture,  and  embraced  by  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  they  nauseate 
the  barren  negation  and  dead  husks  of  mere  Socinianism,  Sweden* 
borgianism  has  presented  an  enchanting  side." 

In  summing  up  his  conclusions  regarding  the  system  of  Swe- 
denborg,  the  writer  says  :  — 

^The  attitude  it  assumes  in  regard  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  all  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  stamp  it  as  one  form 
of  antichrist,"  —  ^  a  system  which  in  its  own  fashion  is  alive  wiUi  a 
zeal  for  Grod,  though  not  according  to  knowledge." 

The  editors  of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Re- 
view," in  inserting  this  article  from  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra," 
remark  at  the  end  that  there  are  in  it  two  or  three  defective 
points,  namely :  first,  the  reviewer  neglects  to  state  Sweden- 
borg's  theory  of  Redemption.  This  the  editors  declare  to  be 
very  similar  to  that  taught  by  Irving  in  recent,  and  by  Sabel- 
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lias  in  ancient  times.     Consequently  it  is  a  mistake  to  snppose 
that  there  is  any  thing  new  in  it. 

"  The  doctrine  of  CorrespondeDoe  is  equally  old,"  say  the  learned 
editors, ''  being  traceable  to  its  fruitful  germ  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
yet  greatly  erring  Origen.  Thirdly,  an  equal  mistake  b  made,  when 
Swedenborg  is  spoken  of,  either  in  praise  or  blame,  as  preeminently 
mystieoL  Emerson  should  know  better  than  to  give  him  the  name, 
'  Swedenborg  the  Mystic ; '  than  which,  in  our  opinion,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  complete  misnomer.  We  would  prefer  to  style  Swedenborg 
a  visionary  rationalist. 

"  We  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  least  mystical  of  the  richly 
dowered  mediaeval  mystics  had  far  more  of  true  mysticism  than  ever 
visited  the  soul  of  the  great  Scandinavian  theosophist" 

Therefore,  the  editors  think  it  a  mistake  to  bold  Swedenborg 
to  be  either  mystical  or  original. 

"  In  the  last  place,"  they  add,  ^  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  moral 
features  of  the  Swedenborgian  system  have  been  unduly  eulogized. 
There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few  things  beautiful  and  excellent  in  the 
Swedenborgian  code  of  morals  ;  but  its  merits  are  on  the  whole  rather 
of  a  passive  than  of  an  active  character.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Swedenborgianism  '  is  too  purely  a  spiritual  luxury  to  be  a  moral 
power.'  Its  ethicalr  tone  is  quiet,  peaceful,  and  serene,  but  the  reverse 
of  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  nobler,  the  sublimer  virtues. 
Swedenborgianism  has  failed,  and  will  continue  to  fail,  —  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  moral  effeminacy  (if  we  may  so  speak)  which  at- 
tends it,  —  in  nourishing  into  stalwart  life  the  stem  hero-graces  of 
courage,  self-denial,  and  self-sacrifice.  It  is  peculiarly  a  religion  for 
the  *  piping  times  of  peace,'  ^nd  not  for  the  days  of  tempest  and  of 
battle." 

It  is  profitable  sometimes  "  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  truth  in  the  above  remarks  as  refer- 
ring to  those  among  us,  —  and  we  have  our  Solifidians,  —  who 
hold  their  religion  to  be  a  thing  of  pleasant  thought  and  refined 
intellectualism  rather  than  of  life  and  practice.  But  is  this  class 
any  larger  proportionally  with  us  than  with  other  religionists  ? 
This  we  are  unwilling  to  admit.  And  whereas  the  old  system 
of  salvation  by  substitutive  merit  seems  to  be  ever  crying  to 
the  sinner,  "  peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,"  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  New  Churchman,  who  has  endeavored 
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to  test  his  religion  in  the  daily  life,  but  has  found  it  anjrthing 
but  a  ^'  spiritual  luxury "  —  that  its  mission  to  the  natural 
heart  of  man  is,  in  the  severest  sense,  ^^  not  peace,  but  a 
sword."  *  * 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  FISHER  BOY. 

A  STATUE  BT  HIRAM   POWERS. 


The  sea  hath  Toices  heard  hy  those  alone 

Who  rightly  listen.    Sounds  of  mysteiy, 

Deeper  than  roar  or  lalling  monotone 

Rise  from  its  restless  bosom  ceaselessly. 

The  youthful  dweller  on  its  fretted  shore, 

Eager  to  learn,  consults  a  curious  shell, 

Asking  its  convolutions  to  dispel 

His  doubts,  and  giTe  him  all  he  crayes,  and  more. 

Call  him  not  idle;  oft  the  richest  lore 

Comes  from  the  heart  of  lowliest  oracle 

If  we  but  deign  to  hold  it  to  the  ear. 

And  the  great  secrets  that  we  long  to  hear 

Of  the  soul's  life  and  endless  destiny. 

Things  that  we  hold  in  light  esteem,  may  tell.  j.  a. 

Pnn^ADELPHIA. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


.Angelic  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom.  By  Emanuel 
Swedenborg.  From  the  original  Latin,  as  edited  by  Dr.  J.  F.  I. 
Tafel.  Translated  by  R.  Norman  Foster.  Philadelphia :  J.  6. 
Lippincott  &  Co.     1868.     Pp.  277. 

No  one,  of  competent  judgment,  who  has  compared  the  existing 
translations  of  Swedenborg's  writings  with  the  original,  will  doubt  that 
there  is  very  great  need  of  a  new  translation.  We  have  on  Foveral 
previous  occasions  expressed  our  opinion,  that  most  of  the  translations 
we  now  have  are  feeble,  inaccurate,  most  uncouth  and  awkward  in 
ftyle,  and  so,  exceedingly  unjust  to  the  original.  We  ai-e  prepared, 
therefore,  warmly  to  welcome  any  successful  effort  to  give  us  better 
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translations.  In  some  respects  we  think  Mr.  Foster's  translation  of 
the  work  before  us  is  better  than  most  that  have  preceded  it,  —  than 
any  that  has  preceded  it,  of  this  particular  work ;  and  we  regret  that 
we  have  not  found  it  worthy  of  unqualified  approbation.  Its  chief 
point  of  excellence  is  its  style,  which,  in  general,  is  smooth,  clear,  and 
vigorous.  He  has  made  of  the  work  a  very  readable  book,  —  as 
readable,  perhaps,  as  a  book  of  the  very  profoundest  philosophy  can 
be  made  to  be.  And  if  to  accomplish  this  were  the  highest  object  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  translation  of  Swedenborg,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  award  a  very  high  meed  of  praise  to  Mr.  Foster.  But  this  is  not 
the  highest  aim.  It  should  be  entirely  subordinate,  —  as  means  to  the 
end.  We  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  Mr.  Foster  on  this 
point.     He  says  in  his  preface  :  — 

**  The  sole  aim  of  the  following  translation  has  been  to  put  the  English 
reader  in  full  possession  of  the  original;  and  the  method  pursued  has  been 
everywhere  subservient  to  this  aim."    P.  8. 

Now,  in  our  judgment,  the  work  is  defective,  exceedingly  defective, 
in  that  the  translator  has  failed  to  preserve  constantly  this  due  sub- 
serviency of  means  to  the  end.  And  yet  his  method,  as  he  describes 
it,  is  good ;  and,  rightly  applied,  would  be  in  unexceptionable  harmony 
with  his  leading  principle.     He  tells  us :  — 

**  The  method  has  been,  first  to  make  sure  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
and  then  to  give  it  expression  in  our  own  language  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  terms  of  the  original  literally  rendered,  at  the  same  time  adhering  as 
closely  as  possible  even  to  its  construction.  In  short  we  have  indulged  no 
departures  from  a  literal  or  word  for  word  translation,  except  when  adher- 
ence to  it  would  obscure  the  sense,  diminish  the  power,  or  lose  the  accuracy 
of  the  original,  thereby  defeating  the  very  end  of  translation,  especially  in 
a  work  like  the  present;  or  again,  when  a  literal  following  would  do  violence 
to  the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  own  language,  and  thus  stand  opposed  to 
our  peculiar  modes  of  thought."    P.  8. 

We  see  no  fault  in  this  method,  as  we  understand  it  But  in  the 
application  of  a  method  there  is  great  room  for  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. Some  danger  lies  in  the  last-mentioned  exception  to  the  rule 
of  literal  rendering ;  yet  this  seems  to  us  a  very  just  and  proper  ex- 
ception, in  itself;  —  and  safe,  if  only  the  taste  and  judgment  be  al- 
ways tempered  and  restrained  by  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  ^  sole 
aim." 

Being,  happily,  so  well  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Foster,  as  to  the 
rules  that  should  govern  in  the  translation  of  Swedenborg,  we  propose 
to  judge  of  the  quality  of  his  work  by  the  test  of  his  own  principles, 
as  he  has  laid  them  down.     We  have  examined  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
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t^proughness ;  and  it  is  dear  to  ns,  that  from  errors  of  jadgment  in 
the  application  of  his  method,  —  partly,  as  it  appears,  through  a  too 
dominant  fastidiousness  in  regard  to  the  mere  niceties  of  style,  ^- there 
are  throughout  the  work,  singular  and  very  frequent  infractions  of  the 
cardinal  principle,  to  which  the  method  was  intended  to  be  CTeiy- 
where  subservient.  For  example,  it  is  even  confessed  in  the  Preface, 
in  describing  further  the  process  of  the  translator,  that  for  no  higher 
or  more  important  reason  than  ''  for  the  sake  of  euphony,"  he  has 
taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  titles  of  several  of  the  authoi^s 
works,  referred  to  in  this  work.  The  ^'  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, concerning  the  Sacred  Scripture,"  and  on  other  subjects,  is  called, 
the  **  New  Church  Doctrine,  of  the  Sacred  Scripture,"  dbc ;  —  terms 
which  Mr.  Foster  regards  as  ^  equivalent ; "  and  which  in  a  sense  are 
so.  But  in  another  and  very  important  sense  they  are  not  so ;  —  in 
that  they  do  not  point  to  the  great  fact  expressed  in  the  author^s  own 
words,  that  this  New  Church  is  the  New  Jerusalem.  In  short,  the  new 
titles  are  not  Swedenborg's  but  Mr.  Foster's.  And  in  substituting 
them  for  the  author's  titles,  he  has  not  only  indulged  in  a  departure 
from  a  literal  or  .word  for  word  translation  for  a  much  lighter  reason 
than  any  of  those  he  has  given  as  the  only  justification  for  such  de- 
parture, but  he  has  not  <'  put  the  English  reader  in  full  possession  of 
the  original."  For  a  reason  less  trivial,  but  even  more  presumptuous, 
he  has  changed  the  title  of  the  work  we  are  reviewing.  Conceiving 
that  the  title  chosen  by  the  author  did  not  ^  convey  at  a  glance  the 
exact  character  of  the  work,"  he  undertakes  to  supply  one  that  does, 
and  which,  he  says,  "is  emphatically  the  title  for  the  book  ;"  —  and 
so,  for  "Angelic  Wisdom"  he  substitutes  "Angelic  Philosophy." 
The  author's  own  title  is  "  Sapientia  Angelica  de  Divino  Amore  et  de 
Divina  Sapiential'     His  statement  of  the  case  is  in  these  words :  — 

"  The  title-page  might  have  been  more  literally  given  as  "  Angelic  Wis- 
dom concerning  Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom ; "  but  as  Wisdom  aei 
forth  in  this  form  is  what  we  call  Philosophy,  and  as  this  rendering,  which 
is  also  philosophically  admissible,  conveys  at  a  glance  the  exact  character 
of  the  work,  while  the  other  does  not ;  in  short,  as  it  is  emphatically  the 
title  for  the  book,  we  have  felt  justified  in  putting  it  forth  as  such.**    P.  6. 

Let  us  examine  these  reasons  for  not  following  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  more  literal  rendering,  —  and  is  in  fact  the  only  legitimate 
rendering  —  of  the  word  Sapientia.  It  might  be  barely  "  admissible," 
as  Mr.  Foster  thinks,  —  as  a  naked  philological  question,  apart  from 
all  consideration  of  the  author's  own  usage,  —  to  translate  Sapientia 
by  "  Philosophy,"  although  it  is  a  strained  and  unusual  rendering. 
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But  in  fact  Swedenborg  never  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  It  is  a 
word  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  his  writings,  but  nowhere,  we  be- 
lieve, is  there  any  parallel  for  such  a  rendering.  This  authority  of 
his  own  usage,  then,  would  settle  the  philological  question,  even  if  it 
Itad  more  substantial  ground  of  its  own  to  rest  upon.  We  take  now 
the  statement  which  contains  the  gist  of  the  main  reason,  —  to  which 
the  question  of  philological  admissibility  was  evidently  subservient. 
There  is  something  about  it  which,  we  confess,  we  hardly  know  how 
to  understand :  —  "  But  Wisdom  set  forth  in  this  form,"  it  is  said,  "  is 
what  we  call  Philosophy."  Is  it  intended  to  be  implied  that  there  is 
anything  new,  or  more  modem  than  Swedenborg,  either  in  the  word 
or  the  idea  "  Philosophy  ?  "  We  cannot  suppose  it.  But  if  not,  then 
what  force  is  there  in  the  consideration  presented,  as  a  reason  to 
justify  such  a  departure  from  the  literal  rendering  ?  If  the  word 
^  Philosophy  "  was  as  common  and  well  known  in  Swedenborg's  time, 
and  in  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  and  had  the  same  meaning,  as 
in  our  own  time  and  language,  then  the  consideration  must  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  weighed  with  him  for  at  least  as  nearly  what  it  is  worth 
as  with  ourselves.  What  then  are  the  facts  ?  Why,  that  the  word 
PMlosophioy  identical  in  meaning,  as  it  is  almost  in  form,  with 
the  corresponding  word  in  our  own  language,  is  a  common  word 
in  the  Latin,  and  was  in  common  use  among  the  learned  in  Sweden- 
borg's time.  Not  only  this,  but  Swedenborg  himself  uses  it,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  we  use  it,  and  never  as  synonymous  with  Sapi- 
entia  [Wisdom].  Indeed  he  points  out  the  strong  difference  between 
the  two,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  which,  we  cannot  but  think,  if  Mr. 
Foster  had  bc^n  acquainted  with,  he  would  have  leil  this  title  undis- 
turbed.   In  the  work  on  *<  Conjugial  Love,"  n.  ISO,  Swedenborg  says : 

*'  There  are  with  man  science,  intelligence,  and  wisdom.  Science  is  of 
knowledge,  intelligence  is  of  the  reason,  and  wisdom  is  of  the  life.  Wisdom, 
regarded  in  its  fullness,  is  of  knowledge  of  the  reason  and  of  the  life  together; 
knowledges  precede,  reason  is  formed  by  them,  and  wisdom  by  both,  —  as 
when  it  is  lived  rationally  according  to  the  truths  that  are  known.  Wisdom 
is  therefore  of  the  reason  and  of  the  life  together  ;  and  it  is  becoming  wis- 
dom while  it  is  of  the  reason  and  thence  of  the  life,  but  it  if  wisdom  when 
it  is  of  the  life  and  thence  of  the  reason.  The  most  ancient  people  in  this 
world  acknowledged  no  other  wisdom  but  the  wisdom  of  life.  This  was  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  were  formerly  called  Sophi ;  hut  the  ancient  people  who 
succeeded  the  most  ancient  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  reason  as  wisdom^ 
and  these  were  called  Philosophers.  But  at  this  dsy  many  call  even  science 
wisdom ;  for  the  learned,  the  accomplished,  and  men  of  mere  knowledge 
are  called  wise.    Thus  has  wisdom  fallen  from  her  summit  to  her  valley." 
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Swedenborg  thus  raises  wisdom  from  the  level  of  mere  philosophj, 
to  which  it  had  been  degraded,  to  its  own  relative  height  and  digni^; 
and  he  everywhere  preserves  the  broad  distinction.     On  these  con- 
siderations, the  change  made  by  Mr.  Foster  in  the  title  of  this  book, 
so  far  from  conveying  at  a  glance,  or  expressing  in  any  way,  the  ex- 
act character  of  the  work,  to  our  mind  is  a  degradation  of  the  tide, 
which  conveys  an  impression  quite  erroneous  as  to  the  character  of 
the  work.     It  is  given  to  the  world,  not  as  ^  Angelic  Philosophy,"  hot 
as  ^  Angelic  Wisdom."    We  may  indeed,  with  propriety,  in  oar  own 
parlance,  speak  of  the  work  as  philosophicaL    To  us  it  can  scarcely 
be  more  than  philosophy,  —  ^^  of  the  reason,"  or  at  the  best,  **  of  the 
reason  and  thence  of  the  life."     But  not  so  with  the  angels.     With 
them  it  is  more  than  philosophy ;  it  is  wisdom.     It  is  Angelic  Wis- 
dom  brought  down  to   men ;  —  with   such  want  of   fullness  as  is 
incident  to  the  inadequacy  of  human  language.     Nor  can  we,  with 
Mr.  Foster  and  his  advisers,  regard  this  matter  as  ^  one  of  the  open 
questions  of  translation."  ^    How  can  it  be  an  open  question,  whether 
an  author's  very  title  to  his  work  shall  be  preserved,  if  there  ia  any- 
thing in  the  rule,  that  the  translator's  sole  aim  should  be  to  pat  his 
reader  in  full  possession  of  the  original  ? 

We  pass,  for  the  present,  Mr.  Foster's  rendering  of  verum  H  ho" 
num,  of  the  Latin  Genitive,  and  other  matters  which  are  fairly  among 
the  open  questions  of  translation,  —  on  which  there  is  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  for  argument.  As  we  go  on  through  the  book 
we  find,  in  almost  every  paragraph,  departures  from  a  literal  or  word 
for  word  translation,  when,  as  in  the  instances  already  noticed,  adherence 
to  it  would  neither  ''  obscure  the  sense,  diminish  the  power,  or  lose  the 
accuracy  of  the  original,"  nor  ^  do  violence  to  the  spirit  and  structure 
of  our  own  language."  Many  of  them  do  not  greatly  affect  the  sense ; 
but  they  not  unfrequently,  in  our  judgment,  involve  a  sacrifice,  more 
or  less  serious,  either  of  the  power  or  of  the  accuracy  of  the  original,  — 
and  too  oflen  of  both.  Nor  have  they  always  the  excuse  of  being 
unquestionable  improvements  in  euphony  or  in  any  other  point  of 

literary  taste. 

[To  be  continaed.] 

Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World.  From  the  French  of  J.  F.  E.  Le 
BoTS  DE8  GuATs,  Ex-sous-Prefct  du  Departeroent  du  Cher.  Be- 
vised.     Chicago :  E.  B.  Myers  &  Chandler.     1868. 

Probablt  most  receivers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  are, 
at  difi*erent  periods  of  their  experience,  greatly  affected  by  two  con- 

1  Preface,  p.  6. 
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siderations  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  When  they  see  how  plain 
a  great  many  things  which  formerly  looked  dark  and  inexplicable  have 
now  become,  they  are  surprised  that  every  one  does  not  accept  the 
doctrines  as  true.  But  when  they  reflect  how  great  a  change  there  has 
been  in  their  own  minds  —  how  many  struggles  they  have  had  — 
what  enormous  obstacles  have  been  in  the  way  at  every  step,  they  are 
almost  amazed  that  any  one  ever  does  receive  the  doctrines  in  their 
entirety.  Another  thing  is  the  subject  of  much  reflection,  and  that  is 
the  different  manner  in  which  persons  are  induced  to  examine  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  If  all  the  experience  of  receivers  in  this 
regard  could  be  collected,  it  would  prove  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  towards  the  truth,  and  would  furnish 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  support  of  our  doctrine  as  to  the 
constant  effort  of  the  Lord  to  lead  men  forward  without  violating  their 
freedom.  Truly,  the  Church  is  a  gathering  of  all  people  —  the  rich, 
the  poor,  the  learned,  the  illiterate  —  those  who  have  been  earnestly 
ci^g&g^  io  the  propagation  of  other  doctrines ;  those  who  have  had 
no  settled  belief  in  anything,  and  those  also  who  have  been  conflrmed 
atheists.  So  many  and  so  diverse  are  the  ways  in  which  people  ap- 
proach the  Church,  that  almost  the  first  question  we  are  apt  to  ask  is, 
*'  How  did  you  ever  happen  to  be  interested  in  these  doctrines  ? " 
The  fact  that  men  are  attracted  by  diverse  considerations,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  an  opening  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  in 
society,  shows  the  necessity  of  works  by  writers  of  various  and  dif- 
ferent culture,  and  it  is  something  more  than  curious  to  watch  the  ef- 
fect of  those  treatises  which  are  leading  men  to  the  same  point, 
although  greatly  differing  in  style,  modes  of  thought,  and  meth- 
ods of  treatment  What  can  be  more  different  than  Noble's  '^Appeal " 
and  Reed's  "  Growth  of  the  Mind,"  or  Mr.  Parsons's  **  Essays,"  and 
the  dainty  books  of  Mrs.  Ware,  and  yet  how  many  persons  have  first 
been  attracted  to  the  Cliurch  by  these  writings  I 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  new  and  elegant  edition  of  the 
**  Letters  of  M.  Le  Boys  des  Quays  to  a  Man  of  the  World,"  —  a 
work  that  has  a  singular  fascination  to  certain  minds  —  mainly  those 
who,  although  "  disposed  to  believe,"  have  yet  no  settled  religious 
convictions  whatever,  or  are  sunk  in  a  positive  philosophy  more  harm- 
ful than  mere  indifference.  There  is  a  large,  and  we  fear,  an  increas- 
ing class  of  educated  men  who  entertain  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  any 
Divine  revelation  to  man.  They  believe,  or  think  they  believe  in  a 
God,  separate  from  nature,  but  so  great  are  the  apparent  errors  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  Bible  that  they  reject  it  and  quietly  settle  down 
into  a  state  of  incredulity  and  doubt,  relying  on  the  goodness  of  the 
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Creator  whose  beneficent  character  as  well  as  whose  power  they  freely 
admit.  With  such  men  it  is  of  no  nse  to  deal  in  denunciations ;  mv  is 
it  of  any  benefit  to  attempt  the  charlatanism  of  those  wlio  pretend  that 
there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  case.  Still  less  is  it  to  the  point  to 
quote  largely  from  the  Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  the  Terj  question  is  as 
to  the  authority  of  these  writings. 

Le  Boys  des  Quays  appreciates  this  state  of  mind  very  welL  He 
addresses  himself  to  a  *^  Man  of  the  World,"  and  he  knows  what  he 
is  about :  understanding  the  character  of  his  auditor  be  appreeiatei 
his  strength  as  well  as  his  weakness  and  his  foibles.  There  is  some- 
thing quite  characteristic  or  Frenehy  in  the  style  of  addressing  bit 
readers,  and  none  the  worse  for  approaching  them,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  on  the  ^  blind  side  "  —  that  is,  of  endeavoring  to  reach  them  and 
to  procure  an  unbiased  judgment  without  exciting  prejudice  or 
arousing  passion.  ^  Like  yourself,  sir,"  are  the  opening  words,  *^  I  have 
been  a  prey  to  the  moral  disease,  the  spiritual  lethargy,  which  has 
been  engendered  by  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century.  What  yoo 
tell  me  of  the  present  state  of  your  mind,  does  not,  therefore,  in  the 
least  affect  me  with  surprise.  I  know  from  experience  how  pain* 
ful,  how  almost  insupportable  is  a  condition  of  doubt.  My  own  mind 
has  passed  through  all  the  phases  by  which  yours  has  been  disturbed. 
In  vain  one  seeks  refuge  in  science,  in  the  arts,  or  in  higher  phikMO- 
phy ;  in  vain  one  plunges  into  the  turmoil  of  business,  or  abandons 
one's  self  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  not  by  such  means  can  doobts 
be  driven  from  the  mind  of  one  who  is  naturally  disposed  to  serious 
reflection."  Certainly  the  candid  reader  who  gets  as  far  as  thb  will 
desire  to  listen  longer  to  one  who,  to  entire  candor  and  fairness,  adds 
the  charm  of  a  flowing  style  and  a  lively  method  of  treatment,  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  mere  theologians  as  the  "Wedding  March* 
is  from  the  solemn  dirge  of  "Dundee,"  —  the  stately  grandeur  of 
Milton's  "  Evening  Hymn,"  from  the  awful  dreariness  of  Dr.  Watts's 
"  Hark  from  the  Tombs." 

It  is  in  this  lively  and  really  interesting  manner  that  our  author 
treats  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  subjects  which  some- 
times fill  the  minds  of  thinking  men  with  tormenting  doubts.  The 
main  points  of  discussion  are  the  Existence  of  God  —  the  Reconcile- 
ment of  the  Existence  of  Evil  with  the  idea  of  a  God  essentially 
Good  and  Omnipotent  —  Immortality  —  the  Nature  and  Authority  of 
God  —  the  Spiritual  World  —  Creation  —  Heaven  and  Hell  —  the 
Word,  &c. 

We  have  not  time  here  to  go  into  an  extended  examination  of  thii 
work.    Nor  is  that  necessary,  since  it  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of 
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our  reKdere.  Our  derign  now  is  more  particolarly  t6  call  attention  to 
this  new  and  beautiful  edition  which,  ire  ma^  also  remark,  hns  mroe 
peculiarilies  that  ahoold  be  attended  to.  ProfesEOr  Tafel  baa  made 
an  entirety  new  translation  of  the  original  work  of  Le  Boj'B  dea 
Guays.  In  the  preface  ibe  translator  states  that  the  original  work 
was  written  in  1841,  a  short  time  afler  the  author  had  embraced  the 
doclrines  of  the  New  Church.  "  Still  full  of  the  first  enthusiasm  ex- 
cited by  the  discofcry  of  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  anxious  to 
make  known  his  discovery  to  men  of  ihe  world,  he  addressed  these 
letters  to  those  who  were  not  wedded  to  any  particular  creed,  but  who 
felt  the  need  of  some  rational  religion." 

An  English  translation  of  the  work  was  made  several  years  ago, 
and  in  1848,  a  new  and  revised  edition  was  published  by  Professor 
Bush.  Professor  Tafal  himself  translated  and  published  a  German 
edition  many  years  ago.  In  now  revising  the  book,  he  says  he  dis- 
covered some  errors :  — 

"The  demand  for  these  'Lett«n'  still  continqing,  and  (be  need  of  abetter 
translation  and  thorough  revision  being  felt,  the  preaent  translator  wa*  re- 
quested by  the  publishers  of  tUs  edition  to  andertake  the  work.  To  this 
he  readily  conseoted,  just  seventeen  yesis  baviog  elapsed  wnue  the  lime 
when  he  presented  them  to  the  public  in  their  German  versian.  He  applied 
himself  faithfully  to  the  task  before  him,  until  he  came  to  Letter  VII.,  when 
he  noticed  a  decided  discrepancy  between  the  teaching  of  M.  Le  Boys  des 
Guays  and  that  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Charcb.  This,  he  contented 
biouelf  with  pointing  ont  in  a  foot-note.  But,  when  in  Letter  Till.,  these 
differences  began  to  increase  in  number,  be  became  gradually  convinced  that 
U.  Le  Boys  des  Uuays  bad  misapprehended  so  greatiy  some  fundammlid 
points  of  New  Church  philosophy,  as  to  vitiate  the  whole  of  Letters  VIII., 
IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  The  erron  were  lO  sweeping,  and  so  interwoven  in  the 
text,  that  he  found  himself  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  After  pre- 
■eating  the  case  to  the  pablishen,  however,  and  consulting  with  some  of  the 
miniiters  of  the  New  Church,  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be 
justified  in  removing  the  objectionable  matter,  and  replacing  it  by  the  correct 
teaching  of  the  Church.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  adopCon  of  this  course, 
by  the  representations  of  a  former  pnpil  of  U.  Le  Boys  des  Gusys,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  latter,  before  his  death  in  1864,  had  expressed  regret  thai 
tbe  '  Letters  to  a  Man  of  the  World '  had  been  so  widely  circulated,  as  they 
had  been  written  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  mind  was  still  in  a  slate  of 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  faith ;  and  that  he  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  reviting  them.  He  passed  into  the  other  worid,  however,  before 
he  coald  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  the  effort  to 
bring  these  letters  into  greater  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Church  is  thus  a  fulfillment  of  (he  wish  of  their  author;  and  the  translator 
trusts  that  (he  useftilness  of  the  book  will  be  enhanced  by  the  revision,  and 
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that  the  desire  of  one,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  spread  of  the  tonUi,  wiU 
be  more  fully  accomplished  thereby." 

Professor  Tafel  then  goes  on  to  state  particnlarlj  the  modifica- 
tions and  the  reasons  for  them ;  so  that  no  person  need  be  led  into 
error  as  to  the  precise  changes  made,  and  can  refer  to  the  original 
French  edition,  or  to  the  New  York  edition,  if  he  desires  to  see  ex- 
actly what  the  author  did  originally  write  on  these  points.  We  note 
here  some  of  the  points  wherein  Mr.  Tafel,  as  we  understand,  thinks 
Le  Boys  des  Quays  has  misapprehended  the  doctrines,  the  importance 
of  which  onr  readers  can  estimate  for  themselves. 

FirsL  The  relation  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  atmospheres,  by  assuming 
three  instead  of  six  spiritual  atmospheres. 

Second.  The  generation  of  the  hells  by  maintaining  that  the  good  and 
truth  of  the  celestial  and  spiritual  degrees  in  man  by  perversion  become 
the  evil  and  false  of  the  two  lowest  hells ;  while  the  doctrines  teach  that 
these  two  degrees  in  man  are  never  perverted,  and  that  all  evil  and  false  in 
man,  and  thus  the  hells,  re9ide  in  his  natural  mind. 

Third.  The  relation  of  the  celestial  and  spiritual  minds  in  man  to  tfas 
natural ;  by  maintaining  that  each  of  these  three  degrees  or  receptacles  ia 
man  is  encompassed  with  fixed  substances  derived  from  the  three  natural 
atmospheres ;  while  the  fiict  is  that  only  the  lowest  or  natural  degree  of  maa 
is  within  the  plane  of  nature,  and  surrounded  with  natural  substances. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Le  Boys  teaches  that  the  heavens  are  conjoined  by  par- 
ticular instead  of  by  general  infiux ;  thus  showing  that  he  mixes  up  partic- 
ular with  mediate  influx. 

Fifth.  He  teaches  that  the  angels  of  the  third  heaven  divest  them- 
selves of  their  two  lower  degrees ;  while  the  writings  declare  that  these  de- 
grees remain  with  every  angel,  but  are  made  quiescent 

Sixth.  He  teaches  that  the  spiritual  world  or  heaven  is  composed  of 
spiritual  earths  instead  of  angels  or  angelic  societies. 

Seventh.  He  holds  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  theories  of  Swedenborg 
that  the  material  universe  must  have  the  human  form ;  while  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  these  theories,  when  properly  understood,  that  the  material  uni- 
verse can  not  have  the  human  form. 

Eighth,  He  teaches,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  that 
the  lower  heavens  appear  to  the  angels  of  the  higher  heavens  in  he  form  of 
a  man. 

Ninth.  He  represents  the  world  of  spirits  as  a  separate  organism,  in 
which  the  good  and  the  evil,  the  beautiful  and  the  deformed,  are  mixed ; 
while  the  doctrines  teach,  as  Mr.  Tafel  supposes,  that  the  spirits  composing 
that  world  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  food  of  the  Grand  Man  of  heaven,  and 
as  such,  cannot  constitute  a  separate  organism. 

These  different  representations  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  translator, 
so  interwoven  in  the  general  text  of  the  above  letters,  that  he  felt 
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ooinp«lled  to  cancel  almost  the  whole  of  Letters  IX.  and  X.,  and  to 
remove  entii^ely  Letter  XI.  The  two  former  he  has  rewritten,  but 
the  latter,  which  is  devoted  to  a  proof  that  the  material  universe  is  in 
the  form  of  a  man,  he  has  simply  dropped. 

Prof.  Tafel  states  in  his  preface  that  in  rewriting  Letters  IX.  and 
X.  he  hesitated,  at  first,  about  substituting  his  own  language  for  that  of 
Mr.  Le  Boys,  and  therefore,  quoted  largely  from  the  writings  of  the 
New  Church  ;  and  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  to  a  unity 
of  style  extracts  from  various  writings.  Letter  IX.  became  somewhat 
heavy.  We  appreciate  Prof.  Tafel's  difficulties  and  are  inclined  to 
judge  leniently  of  letters  which  he  substituted  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Le 
Boys' ;  though  we  cannot  help  noticing  a  great  dissimilarity  in  style 
between  the  portions  newly  written  by  Prof.  Tafel  and  the  original 
letters  of  Mr.  Le  Boys.  In  some  measure,  doubtlessi  this  is  due  to 
the  subject  itself;  for  Prof.  Tafel  had  to  crowd  into  two  letters  an  ar- 
gument which  when  treated  in  Mr.  Le  Boys'  style,  would  have  filled 
at  least  four  letters.  Still,  the  effi)rt  of  mastering  these  two  letters 
will  be  healthful  for  the  ^  Man  of  the  World,"  and  he  will  certainly 
be  repaid  for  his  trouble,  if  he  studies  them  carefully.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  heartily  commend  this  new  translation  to  our  readers,  and 
especially  to  all  those  who  are  in  doubt  but  are  '*  disposed  to  believe." 

The  Last  Judgment  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  lUustraled, 
By  the  Rer.  E.  D.  Rendell.  Republished  from  the  London  [?] 
edition,  by  T.  H.  Carter  &  Sons.     Boston:  1868. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in  Biblical  Theology  has 
been  that  of  the  ^'  Last  Judgment  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord." 
The  New  Church  answers  the  question  definitively  and  most  satisfac- 
torily. But  the  answer  takes  a  new  reader  by  surprise,  and  gives 
liim  often  one  of  his  hardest  steps  to  surmount  Rev.  Mr.  Rendell's 
book  is  intended,  and,  we  think,  very  well  adapted,  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  this  answer,  and  to  show  its  reasonableness. 

Beginning  with  the  fact  of  the  Deity,  Mr.  Rendell  gives  very  full 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  His  several  manifestations  and  their 
effects,  especially  of  His  coming  in  the  fiesh  ;  of  the  world  of  spirits  ; 
of  human  death  and  resurrection  ;  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  world ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  review  the  common  opinions  respecting  the  Last 
Judgment  and  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord,  preparing  the  way  for  a 
full  and  frank  statement  of  the  New  Church  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
which  he  illustrates  and  amply  supports  in  conclusion. 

We  had  marked  some  passages  for  extract,  but  our  limits  of  space 
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this  month  forbid  their  insertion.  Our  readers  mnsi  be  oontenl  with 
oar  assurance  that  the  book  is  a  judicious  and  valuable  one  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  desiring  information  on  its  subject ;  or  ehK, 
and  better,  buy  and  read  for  themselves. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Mauritius.  —  It  is  a  long  time  since  our  pages  have  contained  any 
information  respecting  our  brethren  of  the  Church  in  this  remote  re- 
gion of  the  earth.  We  hate  formerly,  through  the  communications  ef 
M.  Edmond  de  Chazal  and  other  sources,  been  favored  with  much  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  doctrines  in  that  Island. 

We  now  copy  from  the  **  Echo  de  la  Nouvelle  Jemsalem,"  a  New 
Church  monthly  magazine,  published  in  the  French  language  by  the 
Mauritius  New  Church  Society,  some  extracts  from  the  reply  of  the 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  Mauritius  to  the  address  of 
the  General  Conference  in  Great  Britain.  The  reply  is  dated  Port 
Louis,  September  30,  1867,  and  is  signed  by  our  esteemed  brother  in 
the  Church,  ^dmond  de  Chazal,  as  President  of  the  Society.  Oar 
readers  may  Iiave  been  already  informed  that  the  Island  has  been 
visited  with  a  most  terrible  epidemic     The  address  says  :  — 

''This  reply  has  been  retarded  because  the  monthly  meetings  of 
our  Society  were  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  a  terrible  epidemic 
tliat  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  carried  off  no  less  than 
thirty  tliousand  persons,  or  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  Mauritius, 
and  which  is  still  prevalent,  though  its  virulence  has  considerably 
abated. 

''  Since  we  wrote  to  you  in  1865  nothing  of  importance  has  occurred 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  requiring  particular  mention. 

''  Mr.  Poole,  wiio  joined  in  our  last  address  to  you,  has  left  for  In- 
dia, where  we  trust  lie  will  turn  to  good  account  that  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  New  Church  Doctrines  which  particularly  distinguishes 
him. 

'*  Other  changes  in  our  numbers  have  taken  place  by  the  admission 
into  the  visible  church  of  some  by  Baptism,  and  the  departure  of 
others  from  it  into  the  spiritual  world ;  these  alterations,  however,  are 
so  few  that  they  render  statistics  needless. 

'*  We  are  still  without  an  ordained  ministry  or  a  regular  place  of 
worship,  and  we  fear  that  our  scanty  numbers,  and  the   fact  that  we 
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are  scattered  over  different  districts  of  the  Islaitd,  irill,  Tor  some  time 
at  kast,  militate  agaiiut  the  establishment  of  these  external  forms  of 
the  Cburcb. 

"  If  we  look  back  and  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  we  de- 
rive comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  the  sad  slate  of  ignorance,  which 
formerly  prevailed  respecting  the  Divine  troths  revealed  to  mankind 
through  the  Lord's  servant  Swedenbot;g,  is  being  gradnallj  removed, 
and  the  inveterate  prejudices  that  opposed  their  reception  are  being 
to  some  extent  softened. 

"  A  few  years  ago  the  very  existence  of  onr  doctrines  was  almost 
entirely  ignored,  but  now,  thanks  to  tbe  Lord's  merciful  influence, 
their  presence  is  recognized,  and  some  correct  ideas  respecting  their 
nature  entertained." 

SuNDAT-sCBOOtS.  —  The  power  which  the  Snnday-school  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting  for  the  benefit  of  Society  and  the  Church  universal, 
has  been  manifested  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  So  strong  and 
muversal,  indeed,  is  the  belief  in  the  amount  of  good  that  can  be  ac- 
oompliahed  in  this  way,  that  a  religious  society,  without  a  Sunday- 
school  connected  with  it,  in  which  its  children  may  receive  moral  and 
religious  instruction  on  tbe  Sabbath,  is  a  sight  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
at  the  present  time,  in  either  country.  But  while  this  institution  has 
been  improving  the  physical  condition,  and  elevating  the  moral  char- 
acter of  millions,  probably,  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  it  has  not, 
until  quite  recently,  been  able  to  find  a  permanent  abode  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  prevent  its  intro* 
duction,  or  to  destroy  its  life  where  it  has  been  introduced ;  but  tbe 
chief  cause  without  doubt,  has  been  the  power  and  prevalence  of  tbe 
Roman  CalhoUc  religion,  which  has,  hitherto,  been  utterly  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  that  system  of  education,  one  of  whose  principal 
objects  would  be  to  iostruct  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  tbe 
pure,  simple  doctrines  of  tlie  Word  of  God. 

Such  has  been  the  condition  of  things  in  the  past.  In  the  future,  a 
much  improved  condition  of  things  may  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
truths  of  tbe  New  Dispensation  are  constantly  descending  into  recep* 
tive  minds,  found  in  nearly  every  denomination,  and  through  these 
minds,  are  gradually  producing  very  important  changes  in  the  religious 

The  above  remarks  have  been  su^ested  by  aa  arUcle  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  "Intellectual  Repository j"  an  extract  from 
which  is  given  below.     Alter  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  giving  the  young  religious  instruction,  the  writer  sajs: 
**  A  church  without  a  Sunday-school  is  now  regarded  as  a  barren  field 
in  which  tares  may  grow,  or  but  little  wheat  can  be  expected.  An 
impression  of  this  kind  is  being  felt  throughout  Christendom,  and 
therefore  an  effort  to  extend  Sunday-school  operations  and  influences 
has  recently  been  made,  by  holding  a  Sunday-school  ConTention  in 
Paris.  It  took  place  in  that  city  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  two  fdk>w- 
ing  days.  Friends  of  Sunday-schools  were  present  from  Americt, 
Canada,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Pasteur  Henry  Paumier, 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  President  of  the  Paris  Sanday-scbool 
Society.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Onitorie. 
He  opened  the  business  with  an  address  that  was  ample  and 
comprehensive.  Several  reports  were  presented,  and  several  im- 
portant addresses  were  delivered.  The  reports  contained  many  re- 
markable and  interesting  statements  and  incidents  in  relation  to  the 
wide  diffusion  of  schools,  especially  in  America  and  Canada,  and  of 
the  blessings  which,  under  God,  they  were  enjoying.  One  minister 
stated  that  in  his  school,  the  object  was  not  so  much  to  teach  the 
geography  of  the  Bible,  or  even  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible — good  as 
they  were  —  hU  to  lead  the  young  to  the  Savior.  Several  French 
and  foreign  ministers  spoke  with  much  earnestness,  on  topics  bearing 
on  the  general  subject.  On  the  Sunday  following,  several  of  the 
French  schools  were  visited,  and  addressed.  Some  of  the  addresses 
of  the  English  friends  were  interpreted  by  French  pastors.  TTie 
delegates  and  friends,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  were  entertained  at 
the  country  chateau  of  Pasteur  Paumier,  near  the  suburban  palace  of 
Prince  Napoleon.    Nearly  a  hundred  were  present,  and  an  interesting 

meeting  was  held At  the  close  (of  the  dinner)  an 

interesting  meeting  was  held  which  was  opened  with  singing  and 
prayer,  having  for  its  object  the  further  promotion  of  Sunday-schools. 
The  various  countries  and  churches,  established  and  non-conformists» 
as  represented,  constituted  a  happy  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  gather 

ing It  is  proposed  that  a  similar  Convention  be 

held  at  Berlin  next  year." 


ERRATA. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following  errors  in  the  **  Notice  of 
the  Life  of  Swedenborg,"  in  the  February  number.  On  page  55S,  in  tke 
19th  line  from  the  top,  instead  of  receive,  read  revive;  and  in  the  Slit  line, 
instead  of  honest,  read  truest. 


THE 
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THE  LIFE  OF  USES. 

We  are  taught  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church,  that 
heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  uses.  The  heavens  are  distinguished 
into  innumerable  societies ;  and  tliat  which  distinguishes  them 
into  societies  is  love. 

There  are  two  faculties  which  make  up  the  whole  of  the 
mind,  spirit,  or  soul  of  every  human  being,  and  also  of  every 
spirit  and  every  angel ;  for  all  angels  and  spirits  were  once  men. 
These  two  faculties  are  the  faculty  of  loving,  and  the  faculty  of 
thinking ;  the  faculty  of  choosing  from  affection,  love,  and  desire^ 
and  the  faculty  of  judging  from  the  perception  of  truth  :  in  short, 
the  faculty  of  willing,  and  the  faculty  of  understanding ;  and 
hence  the  mind  or  spirit  is  distinguished  into  two  departments, 
called  the  will,  and  the  understanding. 

Now  the  angels  in  tlie  heavens  are  not  distinguished  into 
societies  by  and  on  account  of  their  powers  of  understanding 
and  of  growing  wise  from  truths,  but  by  and  on  account  of  the 
diflferent  loves  which  prevail  in  them  ;  some  one  of  which  loves 
becomes  and  is  the  reigning  or  predominant  love  in  each  angeL 
There  are  in  the  heavens  innumerable  loves,  and  innumerable 
kinds  of  good  and  heavenly  loves  ;  and  each  one  of  these  loves 
is  the  basis  of  some  angelic  society  ;  and  all  the  angels  who  are 
in  a  particular  kind  of  love  come  together  spontaneously,  or 
rather,  find  themselves  in  each  other's  society,,  seem  to  have  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  feel  as  if  they  had 
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always  enjoyed  each  other's  friendship  and  society.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  tlieir  loves  are  the  same,  their  affections  are 
alike,  their  hearts  are  one.  Thus  they  are  united  by  the  aflfec- 
tions  and  loves  of  the  will  and  heart,  and  not  by  the  perceptions, 
the  powers,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  understanding. 

On  this  latter  ground,  in  each  society,  are  the  angels  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other ;  for  he  who  possesses  the  largest 
ability  of  growing  wise,  and  who  is  in  the  highest  wisdom,  is 
the  chief  in  the  society.  But  even  this  does  not  depend  on  his 
understanding  alone ;  for  the  amount  of  his  wisdom,  and  his 
very  faculty  of  growing  wise,  depend  on  his  love,  —  not  on  its 
kind,  but  on  its  strength  or  degree. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  heavens  the  angels  are  distinguished 
into  societies  by  the  kind  of  their  16 Ve  ;  and  that  in  each  society 
they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  relative  wisdom, 
which  also  is  owing  to  the  degree  of  their  love. 

But  all  the  loves  in  the  angels,  both  as  regards  their  kind 
and  degree,  they  perceive  to  be  directly  from  the  Lord.  They 
perceive  and  feel  them  to  be  the  Lord's  love  in  them ;  and 
the  innumerable  heavenly  societies,  in  all  their  infinite  va- 
rieties, receive  all  kinds  of  heavenly  love  from  Him.  There 
is  no  kind  of  love  in  Him,  which  is  not  received  bv  some  of 
the  societies  in  heaven  ;  but  there  are  in  Him  infinite  degrees 
of  every  kind  of  love,  which  no  angelic  society  can  receive,  or 
even  conceive  of.  Thus,  though  He  is  altogether  human, — 
an  Infinite  Divine  Man,  —  and  though  all  loves  and  all  wisdom 
in  Him  are  human,  yet  He  can  communicate  to  men  and  an- 
gels only  that  finite  porfion  of  His  love  and  His  wisdom,  which 
they  are  able  to  receive.  There  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  both 
in  Himself,  which  He  can  never  communicate. 

But  all  love  in  the  Lord  is  the  love  of  others.  All  love  in 
the  angels  is  the  love  of  others.  All  love,  which  is  truly  love, 
ill  men,  is  the  love  of  others ;  that  is,  love  for  others.  The 
very  meaning  of  love  is  love  to  others.  But  men  are  apt  not 
only  to  have  and  to  entertain,  but  to  cherish  and  cultivate, 
within  themselves  and  in  their  hearts,  affections  that  are  called 
loves,  which  are  not  loves  to  others,  or  the  love  of  others. 
These  are  the  various  loves  of  self ;,  and  they  are  so  far  from 
being  loves,  or  the  love  of  others,  that,  so  far  as  they  prevail  in 
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the  heart,  they  destroy  out  of  it  all  love  to  others  ;  that  is,  all 
love.  The  love  of  self  is  the  hatred  of  others  :  for  it  seeks  its 
own  good  to  the  disregard,  the  neglect,  and  the  rejection  of 
others  ;  and  it  ends  with  hating  all  whom  it  cannot  make  sub- 
servient to  itself. 

If  the  angels  receive  their  loves  from  the  Lord,  the  only 
loves  which  prevail  in  them  are  the  loves  of  others  ;  for  He  has 
no  other  loves  to  give.  The  only  loves  which  they  feel  are  the 
loves  of  doing  good  to  others.  These  loves  are  the  only  life 
which  exists  in  the  Lord  ;  and  He  created  angels,  spirits,  men, 
and  even  animals,  solely  that  He  might  have  beings  to  whom 
He  could  do  good.  These  loves  are,  therefore,  the  only  life 
which  he  can  give  to  the  angels,  and  the  only  life  which  He 
wishes  them  to  receive.  They  receive  these  loves  from  Him, 
and  act  from  them ;  and  they  enjoy  heavenly  happiness  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  amount,  the  degree,  and  the  purity  of  these 
loves  to  others,  which  they  receive  from  Him,  and  put  forth 
in  their  life  to  others.  These  loves  make  them  love  to  do 
good,  and  to  perform  uses  to  others  ;  and  hence  the  happiness 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  ailgels  consists  in  doing  uses  to  others, 
and  in  preparing  themselves  to  do  uses  to  others. 

But  these  loves  to  others  are  not  all  that  the  angels  receive 
from  the  Lord.  They  not  only  have  wills  to  receive  love  from 
Him,  but  they  have  understandings  into  which  they  receive 
wisdom  from  Him  ;  and  they  receive  this  in  proportion  to  the 
love,  and  the  life  of  love,  which  they  receive.  And  as  they 
receive  angelic  wisdom  from  Him,  they  live  and  act  in  the 
clearest  light.  They  see  clearly  that  the  Lord  is  exerting  a 
providence  towards  themselves  and  towards  those  to  whom  He 
gives  them  to  perform  uses,  which  is  beyond  their  control,  and 
in  which  they  have  no  hand.  They  perceive  that  this  His 
providence  to  those  around  them  is  the  precise  counterpart  of 
the  love  to  these  same  persons,  which  they  receive  inwardly 
from  Him  ;  and  a  large  part  of  their  enjoyment  consists  in 
observing  this  providence,  and  in  acting  directly  in  accordance 
with  it. 

Many  of  the  angels  are  engaged  in  watching  over  men  during 
their  life  in  the  natural  world.  They  do  this  from  the  same 
heavenly  love,  the  love  of  doing  them  good  and  of  performing 
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uses  to  them ;  and  they  are  appointed  to  this  work  by  the  Lord 
for  this  sole  purpose :  and  they  experience  the  same  kind  of 
enjoyment,  and  feel  the  same  kind  of  happiness,  in  doing  these 
uses  to  men,  that  they  do  in  the  uses  which  they  perform  to  one 
another. 

They  also  have  the  same  kind  of  perception  of  the  Lord^s 
providence  to  the  men  over  whom  they  are  set  to  watch.  Bat 
their  perception  of  the  Lord's  providence  to  us  is  very  different 
from  ours.  Men  are  not  apt  to  recognize  His  providence, 
except  in  a  few  rarely  occurring  and  remarkable  circamstvces, 
and  mostly  on  occasions  of  calamity  and  affliction.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  see  His  providence  towards  us  and  over  us  in 
every  the  most  miAute  particular  of  our  lives. 

Their  view  of  the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  Lord's  providence 
is  not  less  different  from  ours.  Our  thoughts  with  regard  to 
ourselves  are  apt  to  be  mostly  confined  to  our  worldly  affairs ; 
and  if  we  think  of  the  Divine  providence  at  all,  it  is  only  under 
a  very  indefinite  idea  that  in  a  few  remarkable  occurrences  He 
may  somehow  be  seeking  our  spiritual  good.  Bat  they  see, 
in  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  regard  to  us,  —  in  every  the 
minutest  particular  of  our  lives,  —  the  Lord's  direct  hand,  either 
in  leading  us  to  Him,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  led,  or  in  checking 
and  retarding  our  progress  in  evil. 

We  are  apt  to  see  scarcely  any  thing  in  our  lives  but  our 
temporal  concerns  and  our  temporal  interests.  They  see  that 
He  is  acting  solely  with  reference  to  our  spiritual  interests,  and 
with  the  effort  to  promote  our  spiritual  good :  not  our  spiritual 
good  in  our  future  life  in  the  spiritual  world  merely  or  princi- 
pally ;  but  our  present  spiritual  good  :  for  they  see  that  He  pro- 
vides and  orders  all  things  in  regard  to  us  with  the  sole  end 
of  leading  us  into  spiritual  life  now.  Spiritual  life  is  the  life  of 
love  to  otliers  ;  and  this  life,  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be 
begun,  is  eternal  life :  for  we  shall  never  have  need  to  seek  any 
other  life  for  eternal  life,  when  we  come  into  the  spiritual 
world. 

But  though  the  angels  see  that  the  Lord  provides  and  orden 
eveiy  the  most  minute  particular  of  our  lives  with  the  end  and 
effort  of  leading  us  into  spiritual  life  now,  tliey  also  see  that  all 
this  is  done  with  the  strictest  and  most  delicate  regard  for  our 
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free  agency.  They  see  that  all  of  it  is  the  leadmgt  of  His 
providence ;  and  that  we  follow,  or  not,  at  onr  choice.  This 
shows  them  how  they  are  to  act ;  and  they  feel  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  observing  tlie  ways  of  His  providence,  and  in 
acting  in  strict  conformity  with  them.  They  know  that  what 
man  receives  in  freedom  and  from  choice,  and  that  only, 
becomes  liis  own,  and  is  appropriated  to  him.  They  can,  there- 
fore, only  endeavor  to  fill  and  expand  his  good  feelings,  and 
increase  their  enjoyments  and  their  power,  and  to  diminish  his 
evil  ones ;  also,  to  exert  a  good  influence  upon  him  themselves, 
and  to  restrain  those  spirits  who  are  exerting  an  opposite  one: 
and  all  this  merely  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  his  pleasure  to 
receive. 

This  gives  ns  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  uses,  and  of  the  life  of  the  angels  as  a 
life  of  uses.  On  both  of  these  subjects,  and  in  all  their  bearings, 
a  great  abundance  of  particulars  is  given  throughout  the  revela- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  New  Church.  Both  the 
slate  of  society  and  the  order  of  life  are  largely  described,  as 
tiiey  exist  not  only  in  heaven,  but  thronghout  the  whole  spir- 
itual world.  In  all  that  they  do,  the  angels  never  think  of 
themselves ;  for  to  think  of  themselves,  would  diminish  their 
happiness,  and  bring  a  shade  over  their  heavenly  light.  They 
think  only  of  others ;  their  affections  are  directed  only  to  others ; 
and  they  live  only  for  others.  Their  affections  directed  to 
others  also  are  not  the  love  of  sharing  their  society,  or  of  the 
enjoyments  they  receive  from  them,  but  only  the  affection  of 
doing  them  good  ;  for,  if  tliey  were  to  think  of  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  from  the  former  loves,  it  would  greatly  diminish, 
if  not  destroy,  the  very-  happiness  of  those  loves. 

How  different  from  all  this,  not  to  say  how  opposite,  is  the 
life  which  is  led  by  most  persons  in  tliis  world.  The  doctrine 
that  heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  uses  is  altogether  a  new  doctrine, 
though  the  elements  of  it  are  found  obscurely  given  in  the 
gospels ;  and  such  has  been  the  efficacy  of  the  Lord's  teachings 
in  the  gospels,  in  opening  and  strengthening  the  rationality  and 
common  sense  of  mankind,  that  though  the  doctrine  that  heaven 
is  a  kingdom  of  uses  is  new,  there  are  those  who  are  not  only 
able  to  receive  it,  but  who  can  also  see  that  the  Church  on 
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^arth  ought  to  be  a  kingdom  of  uses,  and  that  human  society 
ought  to  be  a  kingdom  of  uses. 

But  what  are  uses  ?  The  more  appropriate  form  of  the 
question  would  perhaps  be,  What  is  there  which  is  not  a  use? 
Uses  are  every  possible  act  of  service,  benefit,  or  aid,  which  one 
human  being  can  perform  for  another.  Nay,  uses  are  every 
possible  service  or  benefit  which  one  thing  can  derive  from 
another,  whether  it  be  a  human  being,  an  animal,  a  vegetable, 
or  a  piece  of  dead  matter. 

The  idea  has  prevailed  in  the  past  ages  of  the  Church,  tliat 
the  only  way  to  do  good,  or  to  fulfil  a  use,  was  to  do  some  great 
thing,  such  as  building  churches,  endowing  hospitals  and  schools 
of  learning,  supporting  missionaries  and  Bible  societies.  They 
did  not  listen  to,  nor  even  understand  the  Lord^s  teaching  on 
this  subject :  ^^  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these 
Uttle  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  hb  reward,*' 
Mat.  X.  42.  A  disciple  is  one  who  is  learning ;  and  to  gire 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple  is  to  euJeuvor  to  act  from  tlie  spirit  of 
Him  who  is  our  Master  and  Teactier :  and  He  says  of  Himself, 
that  He  came,  ^^  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister;" 
that  is,  to  do  good,  use,  benefit,  and  service,  in  every  possible 
way.  If  then  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  little  child 
is  a  use,  there  is  no  act  of  service  to  another,  however  slight, 
which  does  not  bear  the  same  name.  Every  occupation  which 
human  beings  engage  in,  and  every  one  of  its  minutest  details, 
is  a  use. 

All  these  uses  the  Lord  Himself  is  engaged  in,  and  is  carry- 
ing on  by  all  His  infinite  resources.  His  universe  was  created 
for  no  other  end  but  ^o  furnish  beings,  spiritual  or  material, 
animate  or  inanimate,  which  should  be  perpetually  giving  and 
receiving  uses  to  and  from  one  another,  and  through  whom  He 
might  be  perpetually  giving  uses  to  all.  In  the  countless  uses 
which  are  daily  showered  upon  all  men.  He  is  always  making 
use  of  the  elements,  the  seasons,  the  animated  world,  and  of  the 
talents  and  the  hearts  of  men,  to  promote  His  works  of  love, 
of  good,  and  of  use. 

But  the  uses  which  we  perform  to  one  another  are  to  be  con- 
sidered under  two  different  aspects.     When  spoken  of  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  person  or  thing  to  which  they  are  done,  they  are 
called  uses  simply  because  they  are  useful  to  that  person  or 
thing.  But  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to  spiritual  life,  religious 
life,  —  in  relation  to  our  regeneration  and  to  how  we  should 
live,  —  they  are  called  uses  of  charity.  We  may  do  these  uses 
to  others,  one  of  them,  or  any  amount  of  them,  without  their 
being  uses  of  charity  at  all.  The  term  "  uses  of  charity  " 
expresses  what  they  are  in  us,  and  as  proceeding  from  us. 
They  are  uses  of  charity  in  us,  when  they  are  done  by  us  from 
the  love  of  doing  uses,  and  from  love  to  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  done.  They  are  uses  of  charity  in  us,  when  they  are 
done  from  the  kind  of  spirit  from  which  the  angels  act. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  do  uses,  but  to  do  uses  of  charity  is  a 
very  di£Perent  thing.  We  can  scarcely  do  any  act  to  another 
person,  without  doing  a  use  to  him ;  but  to  have  that  use  be  a 
use  of  charity  in  us,  it  must  be  done  from  love  to  the  person, 
and  from  the  love  of  doing  good  to  him,  —  such  love  as  the 
angels  feel ;  and  it  must  also  be  done  with  an  internal  reference 
to  the  Lord,  and  to  the  precepts  of  His  Word. 

But  we  are  apt  to  do  uses  merely  because  they  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  daily  works ;  or  because  we  thereby  gain  a 
livelihood ;  or  from  the  still  more  selfish  motive  of  seeking  only 
our  own  emolument  and  promoting  our  own  interests  ;  in  short, 
from  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  love  of  superiority.  Such  uses 
evidently  have  no  spiritual  life  in  them ;  they  are  not  uses  of 
charity. 

This  is  not  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  engages  in  these 
same  uses,  which  He  thus  carries  on  through  us ;  nor  is  it  the 
way  in  which  the  angels  engage  in  them,  who  are  aiding  us  to 
perform  them.  He  carries  them  on  in  and  from  the  fullness  of 
His  love  ;  and  He  wishes  to  fill  us  with  the  same  love,  that  we 
may  perform  them  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  may  share  the  happi- 
ness of  doing  good  from  Him.  He  wishes  to  aid  us  to  rise  from 
natural  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  our  work,  —  that  is,  in 
regard  to  uses,  —  and  to  come  into  spiritual,  heavenly,  and 
angelic  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  them.  He  wishes  to 
have  us  cease  to  look  at  them  from  ourselves  and  from  the 
world,  and  to  look  at  them  from  Him  and  firom  heaven. 

We   must  necessarily  perform  these  uses,  must  engage  in 
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them,  must  work  in  them :  this  is  more  or  less  a  necessity  of 
our  being.  He  created  us  to  receive  spiritual  and  heavenly 
life  from  Him  and  to  engage  in  and  perform  these  uses  of  life 
from  spiritual  and  heavenly  loves,  and  not  from  natural  ones. 
He  has  placed  us  in  such  relations  that  we  must  perform  uses 
to  one  another,  because  this  is  the  only  means  of  regeneration  ; 
and  it  consists  in  putting  away  the  natural  loves  with  which  we 
engage  in  them,-  and  in  doing  them  from  spiritual  loves.  And 
He  has  taught  us  how  the  angels  live,  how  they  are  employed, 
and  how  they  watch  over  and  aid  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  example,  and  may  bring  ourselves 
more  fullv  under  their  influence.  All  the  uses  in  which  we 
are  engaged  are  from  Him,  are  His  uses,  and  are  filled  with 
love  in  Him ;  and  He  wishes  to  fill  us  with  that  same  love  in 
them,  as  He  does  His  angels. 


WHAT    IS  TRUTH? 


"THY     WORD     IS     TRUTH." 


Truth  is  infinite,  and  therefore  inexhaustible.  The  highest 
archangel  sees  it  ever  before  him,  and  feels  that  he  must  go  on, 
on  forever.  We  see  truth  but  in  its  beginning  ;  yet  we  rejoice 
that  "  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.*'  As  when 
we  see  in  the  east  the  brightness  which  heralds  the  day,  and 
know  that  the  cause  of  light  is  there,  and  feel  sure  that  the 
noonday  will  come ;  so  we  of  the  "  New  Church  "  believe  that 
the  truth  which  we  have  received  will  shine  brighter  and 
brighter,  "  unto  the  perfect  day." 

What  is  truth  ?  In  John's  Gospel  narrative  of  our  Lord's 
earth-life,  we  read  that  this  great  question  was  put  to  Him  ;  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  question  being  answered.  The 
record  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  18th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel, 
20th  verse  :  "  Pilate  saith  unto  Him,  What  is  truth  ?  " 

Many  persons  have  wondered  why  this  momentous  question 
should  liave  remained  unanswered.  Was  it  an  omission  from 
carelessness  ?  assuredly  not.     We  know  that  He  who  was  wis- 
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dom  itself,  could  not  but  answer  wisely ;  and  we  see  that 
wisdom  answered  nothing.  And  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  questioner,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the  question 
was  unanswered.  Pilate  was  wholly  devoid  of  any  perception 
of  truth.  We  have  abundance  of  Scripture  evidence  to  prove 
that  had  Pilate  been  willing  to  receive  truths  Jesus  would  wil- 
lingly have  imparted  JSimsdf  to  him.  It  was  to  people  of 
the  same  character  that  our  Lord  thus  addressed  Himself: 
*'  Why  do  ye  not  understand  My  speech  ?  because  ye  cannot 
hear  My  word."  And  there  are  many  at  the  present  day  who 
do  not  understand  His  speech^  because  they  cannot  hear  His 
tmrds  ;  for  now  as  then,  "  without  a  parable  "  speaks  He  not 
unto  us.  As  in  man  "  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a 
spiritual  body ;  "  so  in  the  Word,  there  is  a  natural  sense,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  sense.  As  in  man,  the  spiritual  body  assumes 
a  form  suited  for  its  work  in  the  world,  so  in  the  Word,  the 
spiritual  sense  assumes  a  form  suited  toman's  capacities.  When 
death,  the  "  stern  anatomist,"  dissects  spirit  from  matter,  we 
cannot  see,  in  the  lifeless  clay,  that  which  constitutes  man  in 
the  highest  sense,  the  "  image  of  God."  So  the  Word  w^ithout 
the  spiritual  sense,  is  not  the  very  word  of  God.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  true,  as  any  other  book  of  history  may  be  true  ;  but 
without  the  spiritual  sense  (the  inner  life),  it  cannot  be  seen 
to  be  truth  itself. 

There  is  a  science  of  correspondence  by  which  the  wise  men 
knew  what  the  star  in  the  east  signified  ;  and  by  it  they  were 
led  to  Him  who  was  the  embodiment  of  wisdom,  "  the  Word 
made  flesh."  This  law  of  analogy  or  correspondence  prevails 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  There  seems 
too  (account  for  it  as  we  may),  a  remarkable  connection  be- 
tween this  science  and  the  sayings  of  our  day.  A  very  com- 
mon proverb  says  that  "  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well." 
Water  is  the  general  correspondent  of  truth,  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  cite  the  numerous  instances  in  which  wells  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Word  ;  they  are  numerous  and  must  be  highly 
significant,  else  the  Word  of  God  is  full  of  tautology,  a  book  of 
"  vain  repetitions  ;  "  and  this  we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe. 
To  those  who  reverently  read  the  Word  and  are  able  by  the 
science  of  correspondence  to  enter  into  its  "  spirit  and  life," 
"  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine." 
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The  Word  of  God  teaches  that  truth  does  indeed  lie  at  the 
"  bottom  of  a  well ; "  but  it  also  teaches  that  this  truth  is  avail- 
able ;  that  to  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  it,  and  bring  it 
into  life,  it  will  come  clear  and  sparkling,  "  springing  up  "  to 
the  top,  an  ever-living  fountain  from  an  everlasting  spring. 

In  the  Gospel  by  John  we  read,  that  on  one  occasion  Jesus 
was  seated  on  a  well,  and  that  while  He  rested  there,  a  woman 
of  Samaria  came  to  the  well  to  draw  water.  In  this  record  ot 
one  of  the  many  ^^  things  which  Jesus  did,"  while  tabernacling 
among  men,  there  lies  below  the  surface  a  deeper  vein  of  truth 
than  is  apparent  on  the  surface.  First,  it  is  significant  that  it 
was  a  woman  who  came  to  the  well.  In  general,  when  woman 
is  mentioned  in  the  Word,  we  understand  by  it,  the  will  princi- 
ple, the  seat  of  the  afiPections.  So  the  word  woman  here,  does 
not  refer  to  corporeal  sexuality ;  it  does  not  mean  "  mulier  "  as 
distinct  from  *'  vir ; "  but  refers  rather  to  the  affectional  of 
'*  homo."  When  the  affections  are  athirst  for  truth,  the  desire 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  Him  who  is  truth  itself.  The  woman 
being  athirst  went  to  obtain  water,  and  at  the  well  she  found 
Jesus  ;  and  how  willingly  was  she  received  by  Him.  Gladly 
was  she  welcomed,  and  freely  was  she  o£Percd  "  the  water  of 
life."  She  had  an  affection  for  truth  ;  for  when  Jesus  spoke  to 
her  of  truth  of  a  higher  character  than  any  she  had  before 
known,  she  received  it,  and  went  and  informed  her  friends  of 
the  wonderful  person  whom  slie  had  met. 

Another  significant  circumstance  is,  that  the  woman  was  of 
Samaria.  She  was,  so  to  speak,  without  the  pale  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  She  was  not  influenced  by  the  prejudices  which  char- 
acterized that  nation.  Her  senses  were  not  benumbed  and  en- 
thralled by  the  ceremonies  and  traditions  of  a  decayed  and 
falling  church.  Judaism  had  no  strong  hold  upon  her  affec- 
tions.    Hence  her  receptiveness  of  truth. 

A  great  writer  says,  that  "  he  who  begins  by  loving  Chris- 
tianity better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or 
church  more  than  Christianity,  and  end  by  loving  himself  more 
than  either."  We  will  not  undertake  to  determine  how  far 
this  remark  may  be  true  ;  but  when  we  look  around  us  at  the 
Christianity  which  prevails  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot  help 
saying  that  it  is  a  Christianity  very  like  in  character  to  the 
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Jadaism  which  rejected  Him  who  was  the  "  Way,  the  Truth^t 
and  the  Life." 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  truth  of  the  Word  assumes  a 
form  suited  to  man's  capacities;  which  form  is  the  natural 
sense.  Where  there  is  mention  in  the  Word  of  "  the  things 
that  are  made,"  we  can,  by  the  science  of  correspondence,  if 
our  minds  are  illuminated,  *'  clearly  see*"  "  the  invisible  things 
of  Him  ; "  we  can  discern  the  "  spirit "  and  "  life  "  contained 
within  the  natural  sense.  With  this  science  as  a  guide,  those 
who  are  in  illustration  from  the  Lord  can  launch  out  according 
as  there  is  need,  into  the  ocean  of  hitherto  unexplored  truth, 
and  forever  quaff  with  increasing  pleasure,  refreshing  draugKts 
from  that  river  of  truth,  the  streams  of  which  ^^  make  glad  the 
city  of  our  God." 

When  shall  men  *'  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,"  "  the 
Word,"  in  their  hearts  and  minds  ?  Only  when  the  Word  is 
regarded  as  the  pearl  of  greatest  price,  and  is  read  by  the  light 
(^the  science  of  correspondence),  which  in  the  new  age  has  vis- 
ited us.  Then  will  the  Church  leave  the  plains  of  Babel  or 
confusion,  and  journey  *'*' towards  ^^  the  "etwi;"  then  will  men 
build  a  tower  on  a  mountain  ;  and  then  will  the  whole  Church 
be  of  '^  one  language  and  of  one  speech."  i.  B. 


RECENT  ESTIMATES  OF  SWEDENBORG. 

rv. 

[Concloded  from  page  670.] 

The  "  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  which  we  take  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, treats  of  our  author  in  very  peculiar  style.  The  reviewer 
does  not  condescend  to  argue,  to  discuss  ;  he  is  content  simply 
to  state  the  thing  claimed,  and  then  to  say,  "  We  don't  believe 
it  I "  He  deals  in  generalizations  rather  than  in  details.  Thus, 
to  record  a  few  of  his  emphatic  paragraphs  :  — 

''  His  '  Diary  '  and  *  Dreams '  are  the  natural  denoaements  of  his 
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previous  course ;  and  we  suppose  he  never  realized  the  fact  of  his 
mental  aberration,  nor  ever  truly  recovered,  or  permanently  so." 

His  account  of  the  Planets,  of  a  World  of  Spirits,  the  re- 
viewer calls  ''  puerilities,"  the  "  wild  hallucinations  of  a  disor- 
dered brain."     He  says  :  — 

'<  Swedenborg  was  sincere,  but  a  dreamer ;  whereas  we  mast  treat 
clairvoyance  and  spiritualism  as  downright  imposture.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  White  should  appeal  to  such  analogies,  [t.  «.  instances 
of  spiritual  manifestations,  ghost-seeing,  etc.]  If  he  and  the  Sweden- 
borgians  believe  in  ghosts,  clairvoyance,  and  table-turning,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  we  are  sorry  for  them.  .  .  .  The  sincerity  of  Swe- 
denborg and  his  followers  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that  what  Swedenborg 
saw  has  or  had  any  actual  and  objective  existence  is  that  which  we 
simply  disbeUeve.'* 

Of  the  well  attested  proofs  of  second  sight,  the  Fire  at 
Stockholm,  etc.,  he  says  :  — 

"  We  cannot  discuss  these  things  now ; "  (why  not  ?)  "  we  have 
read  the  stories,  and  their  attestations ;  and  we  remain  unbelievers." 

He  dismisses  thus  the  Scripture  interpretation  and  theol- 
ogy:  — 

^*  We  have  read  several  of  his  works,  and  a  good  deal  that  has  been 
written  about  him  ;  and  tlie  result  is  that  we  think  him  one  of  the 
most  irrational  and  heretical  teachers  we  know." 

Among  its  Book  Notices,  the  "  British  Quarterly  "  (Lon- 
don) for  Oct.  1867,  thus  speaks  of  White's  "  Biography  " :  — 

"  We  are  convinced  that  most  people,  having  been  led  on  by  Mr. 
White's  amusing  and  dexterous  sympathy  with  his  reader,  and  his 
honest  enthusiasm  for  his  hero,  to  see  thus  much  of  Swedenborg's 
inner  life  and  grotesque  assumptions,  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
never  to  read  another  line  of  his  *  Arcana  Coelestia,'  his  •  Heaven 
and  Hell,*  his  *  Conjugial  Love,'  his  *  Science  of  Correspondence,'  or 
even  his  *True  Christian  Religion.'  More  than  enough  is  given,  to 
prove  the  utter  untrust worthiness  of  his  methods,  and  the  valueless- 
ness  of  his  speculations." 

"  The  effect  of  this  work  (White's  *  Life  of  Swedenborg ')  will,  un- 
questionably, be  a  new  emotion  of  wonder  at  the  gullibility  of  fine 
intellects,  and  the  small  and  diseased  beginning  of  many  world-wide 
influences.     We  can  accept  the  phenomena  of  Swedenborgianism  as 
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a  powerful  protest  agiUDSt  ihe  philosophy  which  repudiates  the  con- 
sciousneaa  as  a  guide  to  metaphysical  verity,  and  a  vivid  embodiment 
of  the  tendency  which  runs  counter  to  modern  scieniific  skepticism. 

"  It  would  be  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Swedenborg  worth  knowing ;  that  his  gorgeous  dream  of  Paradise, 
aod  of  the  intercommunion  now  pos-iible  between  the  seen  and  unseen 
world.',  is  only  a  dream.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  indicate  a  direction 
in  vykich  truth  ihall  otie  day  he  realized.,  and  denote  a  part  of  the  proc- 
e»»  by  which  the  new  heavem  and  new  earth  thall  supervene  upon  ihote 
which  are  waxing  old,  and  ready  to  be  burned  up.  Many  peuetratiug 
glances  were  thrown  by  him  upon  human  life,  on  Christian  Churches, 
and  di^matic  theology. 

"  Swedenborg Janism  will  be  hereafter  classed  with  Irvingism  and 
Mormonism,  and  with  some  other  attempts  made  in  the  New  World  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  aitd  to  recoastract  society." 

We  come,  finally,  to  the  article  in  the  "  Christian  Remem- 
brancer," a  Quarterly  representing  the  High  Church  branch 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  the  same  from  which  we  presented  to 
the  readers  of  the  "  Magazine  "  some  extracts  on  the  "  Spiritual 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,"  some  months  ago.  This  article  u 
characterized  throughout  by  a  tone  of  bantering  and  levity, 
which,  however,  we  feel  sure,  is  only  superficial,  and  every- 
where free  from  the  malice  and  narrowness  which  has  shown  it- 
self in  the  more  "evangelical"  reviewers.  Beneath  this  free  and 
good-natured  criticism,  there  is  perceptible  a  certain  respectful 
and  appreciative  spirit,  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere.  The  re- 
viewer, as  if  possessed  of  a  sense  of  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Word,  which  our  other  reviewers  are  wanting  in,  is  careful  to 
pass  no  judgment  on  the  "  Arcana,"  and  generally  refrains  from 
entering  into  any  theological  discussion.  After  a  hasty  and  en- 
tertaining review  of  the  main  incidents  of  Swedenborg's  life,  — 
coming  to  the  Brockmer- Wesley  story  of  insanity,  and  the 
like,  —  this  writer  says  :  — 

"  For  our  part,  we  deem  it  no  disparagement  to  a  man  to  be  called 
mad ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  history  of  illustrious  eccetitrics  (in 
which  noble  company  we  arc  ready  to  do  honor  to  Swedenborg,  by 
enrolling  his  name),  we  think  it  lunounls  to  a  canon,  that  wise  men  go 
mad,  and  fools  are  set  to  keep  them. 

"  We  gather  (from  these  scanty  biographical  sources)  that  Sweden- 
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borg*8  private  character  was  that  of  an  amiable,  courteous  gentleman ; 
deeply  religious,  according  to  his  own  peculiar  views  of  religion ;  an  in- 
offensive citizen  ;  a  severely  temperate  man,  as  regarded  all  personal 
indulgence  ;  in  short,  a  higlily  respectable  member  of  society,  whose 
general  conduct  and  bearing  had  nothing  in  it  to  excite  either  special 
admiration  or  censure.  Yet,  looking  back  upon  his  life  as  exhibited 
in  these  volumes,  Swedenborg  was  a  man  about  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  starting  hypotheses  to  explain  him.  He  was  an  oddity  that 
must  be  accounted  for." 

Exhibiting  the  three  hypotheses  which  will  most  probably 
suggest  themselves,  the  writer  says :  — 

*^  The  first  is  that  of  insanity.  Setting  aside  his  religions  preten- 
sions, there  is  nothing  whatever  in  his  general  life  and  conduct  to 
favor  tliis  view.  He  went  through  life  and  about  this  work  in  the 
most  sober  and  industrious  manner.  Religious  monomania  is  the  ut- 
most that  could  be  alleged  against  him,  even  by  those  who  assume 
that  he  was  a  maniac.  For  the  conclusion  of  general  derangement 
there  is  no  true  evidence  exhibited.  .  .  .  It  is  a  wise  remark, 
that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men ;  and  side  by  side 
with  it  might  be  set  another  reflection,  to  the  effect,  that  the  W€M 
knows  not  how  much  it  owes  to  its  madmen.  *  He  is  mad,'  sounds  a 
crushing  allegation  ;  but  it  often  disappears  under  scrutiny,  and  fi)ob 
are  most  apt  at  bringing  it  forward.  If  horses  could  s pciak,  we  should 
frequently  iiear  a  three-legged  jade  try  to  ruin  the  character  of  a  good 
horse,  by  saying,  '  He  bolts.* 

'*  The  next  hypothesis  is,  that  Swedenborg  was  an  impostor.  He 
may  have  been  an  impostor,  but  we  must  confess  that  the  evidence  of 
his  life  goes  against  the  supposition.  An  impartial  judge  would  say 
that  Swedenborg  believed  most  deeply  in  himself  and  his  religious 
pretensions,  —  that  he  was  certainly  the  chief  among  his  own  dupes. 
The  common  motives  of  advantage  are  wanting,  to  account  for  bis 
imposture.  His  opinions  were  a  source  of  loss,  not  profit,  to  him.  He 
indeed  appears  always  in  earnest  when  advancing  his  theories,  and  de- 
sirous that  others  should  embrace  them  ;  but  the  strong  personal  anxi- 
ety in  their  success,  which  we  siiould  expect  to  find  in  an  impostor,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  him. 

*'  The  last  hypothesis  we  shall  adventure  is  that  of  a  morbid  desire 
for  fame.  This  is  even  more  hopeless  to  establish  by  the  evidence  of 
his  life  than  the  other  two.  His  earlier  and  more  remarkable  theo- 
logical works  were  published  anonymously Moreover,  he 

enjoyed  suflicicnt  distinction,  both  social  and  scientific,  in  his  own 
country,  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  ambition." 
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The  reviewer  thus  speaks  of  the  Doctrines :  — 

"  With  regard  to  Swedenborg'a  theolo^,  we  hare  already  declined 
(o  take  it  in  hand.  We  have  neillier  space  nor  inclination  for  the  task. 
.     .     .  There  are  three  salient  points,  two  of  a  negative,  one  of  an 

afBrmative  charncter.  The  two  former  are  protests,  one  against  tri- 
personalism,  the  other  against  solifidianiBm.  In  Swedenborg's  mind, 
three  Persons  could  mean  nothing  else  than  three  gods  ;  as  he  believed 
in  one  God  he  could  not  believe  in  three  Persons.  Wiih  regnrd  to 
his  strong  and  repeated  abhorrence  of  solifidianism,  we  may  remark 
(hat  it  was  partly  the  fruit  of  ho  me- teaching,  for  his  father,  the  Bishop 
Swedenborg,  is  reported  to  have  entertained  the  same  objection ;  and 
partly  a  ant  unnatural  recoil  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  mind  from 
the  biild,  hard,  and  barren  dogmnti^m  abont  abstract  fuith  being  the 
sole  ground  of  aalvation,  which  the  Lutherans  of  bis  day  formally 
and  coldly  preached.  The  affirmative  opinion  we  refer  to  touches  the 
subject  of  Holy  Scripture.  Swedenborg  coDtcnded  for  an  Inner  Sense 
in  Scripture,  which  was  to  be  brought  out  accft^ing  to  a  system  of 
corre^lKindence  which  he  unfolded  in  his  works.  We  need  not  remind 
our  readers,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  has  tol- 
erated the  doctrine  of  an  Inner  Sense ;  and  that  it  needed  no  ghost  to 
tell  a  Churchman  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  patient  of  spiritual, 
allegorical,  mystical,  as  well  as  of  literal  interpretations." 

With  this  extract  we  will  close  our  citations.  Enough  has 
been  given  to  show  that  while  the  bias  of  the  leading  denouii- 
nations  of  to-day  is  strongly  against  Swfidenborg,  and  opposed 
to  tending  an  ear  for  a  moment  to  wliat  he  has  to  communicate, 
yet  through  even  the  more  hostile  assaults,  not  only  the  man, 
bat  Ills  doctrine,  comes  out  unscathed.  We  have  not  refrained 
from  giving,  in  the  above  extracts,  the  most  condemnatory 
utterances  of  Swedenborg's  reviewers  ;  not  even  when  it  is  the 
Swedenborg  of  Mr.  White's  two  volumes  who  is  being  roughly 
handled.  And  yet  what  does  all  this  criticism  come  to  7  Is 
not  this  the  result  in  brief?  —  that  the  reviewers  are  all  com> 
pelled  to  admit  that,  as  a  Christian,  Swedenborg's  life  was  pure, 
honorable,  and  above  reproach  ;  that  whether  he  be  mad  or 
not,  his  madness  is  not  without  its  wisdom,  which  the  rational- 
ists are  called  to  ponder,  and  whicli  is  acceptable  to  "  thousands 
of  the  intelligent  in  both  hemispheres ;  "  that  while  his  judges 
condemn  his  doctrines  in  the  mass  us  heretical,  yet  have  they 
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failed  to  find  a  name  for  a  single  one  of  his  heresies,  or  to  prove 
on  scriptural  grounds,  that  any  one  of  his  doctrines  is  heretical. 
On  the  contrary,  they  agree  with  him  in  denouncing  some  of 
the  very  dogmas  that  stare  them  in  the  face  from  the  pages  of 
"orthodox"  formularies  and  catechisms  now  in  use.  While 
but  a  few  years  ago  the  cry  of  "  madman,"  "  impostor,"  "  mys- 
tic," "  dreamer,"  was  used  by  the  professors  to  hush  the  timid 
queries  of  the  pupil,  we  find  now  that  it  is  only  the  more  hasty 
and  superficial  reviewer,  who  dares  dismiss  the  wonderfiil 
claims  of  Swedenborg  with  these  worn  out  hypotheses,  while 
the  thoughtful  and  earnest  critic  is  wise  enough  to  confess  his 
inability  to  solve,  by  such  means,  so  vast  a  problem.  May  the 
reviewers  learn  wisdom,  as'  years  roll  on.  It  might  profit 
them  to  reflect  that  while  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
have  been  adhered  to  most  strictly,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
the  faith  of  all  other  Christian  denominations  has  been  under- 
going, during  the  same  time,  a  constant  change ;  and  that  in 
just  those  points  where  Christians  find  to-day  their  chief  reli- 
ance, their  chief  hope  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  their 
chief  hold  upon  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  masses,  — in 
just  these  points  is  their  faith  and  doctrine  approaching  more 
and  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  New  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  a  century  ago.  f.  s. 


THE  MENTAL  CHANGE  CX)NNECTED  WITH  THE 

DEATH  OF  THE  BODY. 

We  are  taught  in  the  doctrines  that  the  first  state  after  death 
is  an  external  one  ;  and  there  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
an  impression,  from  the  representations  which  Swedenborg 
makes  in  regard  to  it,  that  it  does  not  differ  much  from  the  pre- 
viously existing  one  in  this  world.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear 
expressed  ideas  like  this:  that  on  first  awaking  in  the  other  life 
a  person  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  tho  friends,  the  apart- 
ment, the  furniture,  etc.,  appertaining  to  him  here. 

Of  course  no  one  can  suppose  >that  this  can  be  literally  so ; 
because  he  who  has  died  has  laid  aside  the  senses  of  the  mate- 
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rial  body,  and  can  consuqnently  see  nutliing  in  the  material 
world,  Pri»bably  the  matter  may  be  sometimes  explained  by 
the  suppositioiv  that  in  the  world  of  spirits  there  are  things  in 
perfect  correspondence  with  tilings  here  ;  and  that  the  corre- 
sponding i)er5ons  and  things  which  the  departed  finds  there, 
seem  so  similar  to  him  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  difference, 
and  tiierefore  he  does  not  know,  unless  he  is  informed,  that  any 
change  of  worlds  has  taken  place  with  him. 

Tiiere  may  be  something  in  this :  but  this  alone  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  fully  satisfactory  explanation.  In  order  that  tlio 
mind  may  have  a  view  which  gives  it  rest  upon  this  point,  we 
need  to  have  some  correct  understanding  of  the  cliange  which 
takes  place  in  the  mental  condition  at  the  death  of  the  body. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Swodenborg's  "  Spiritual  Diary  "  to 
which  my  attention  has  recently  been  called,  which  throws  new 
light  upon  the  subject. 

The  title  of  the  nnmber  to  which  I  allude  b  this,  "That 
man  enjoys  a  duplex  (duplici)  memory ;  and  in  what  manner 
the  duplex  memory  perishes."  Under  this  title  lie  says,  "  The 
memory,  which  man  properly  culls  memory,  is  the  natural  mem- 
ory, and  it  is  a  memory  of  particular  or  material  ideas  corre- 
sponding to  words.  This  memory  penshcs '  when  man  dies; 
his  soul  retains  the  faculty  of  reasoning  and  understanding 
from  a  certain  spiritual  memory,  or  of  rational  or  innnaterial 
ideas,  as  it  is  called  (nt  vocatur).  This  memory  causes  that 
man  after  death  knows  not  otherwise  than  that  he  is  slill  in  the 
life  of  tlie  body  ;  but  because  this  memory  is  born  of  the  natu- 
ral memory,  is  filled  with  fallacies,  and  continually  disorders, 
obscures,  and,  if  Icll  to  itself,  perverts  truths,  therefore  this 
memory'  also  gradually  vanishes,  so  that  the  rational  thence 
bom  perishes  :  but  this  memory  is  retained,  and  imbued  with 
knowledges  of  truth  until  it  can  be  obliterated.  At  length  the 
man  remains  so  far  as  he  is  man,  which  is  the  part  remaining 
together  with  the  acquired  (ipiod  est  p.ii-s  residua  una  cum  ac- 
quisita},  which  is  tlic  ground  in  which  new  or  celestial  seed  is 

1  We  know  ftam  what  is  taid  tldewhcrc  in  Swcrlenburg's  nritings,  lli>[  by  (be  p«r- 
i'hini;  of  (he  nitluriil  iiivniory,  wv  are  nut  ta  unil«n(siid  i(»  cxcinclion,  but  iti  bocom- 
iog  quicwviit,  ga'm^  entirely  out  a!  onllnui;  u».      Wc  *Kj  Tullj  iiirumed  th«t  il  ttill 
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sown  ;  thence  arises  a  new  man,  or  a  celestial  paradise  in  man, 
with  all  heavenly  felicity,  peace,  and  mnocence."     n.  853. 

Here  a  memory  is  spoken  of  which  perishes  when  man  dies ; 
and  it  is  a  memory  of  particular  or  material  ideas  corresponding 
to  words ;  in  short,  it  is  what  we  usually  call  the  memory. 
Within  this  memory  is  one  of  rational  or  immaterial  ideas  into 
which  man  comes  when  he  dies,  and  in  which  is  nothing  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  has  died  as  to  the  body. 

The  passage  seems  to  me  very  suggestive.  In  speaking  of 
this  particular  matter,  Sweden borg  refers  to  the  state  of  dream- 
ing as  fumisliing  an  illustration  of  the  subject.  S.  D.  1983. 
In  dreams  we  have  no  sense  of  what  is  about  us  in  the  natural 
world.     Our  ordinary  waking  memory  is  laid  aside. 

Have  we  not  an  illustration  of  what  it  is  for  the  natural 
memory  to  perish,  in  our  ordinary  sleep  ?  In  death,  which  has 
been  called  the  brother  of  sleep,  is  it  not,  in  regard  to  the  mem- 
ory of  particular  and  material  things  corresponding  to  our  natu- 
ral language,  substantially  the  same  as  in  natural  sleep  ?  We 
have  indeed  a  memory  when  we  pass  into  the  spiritual  world ; 
hut  is  not  this  memory  as  distinct  from  our  natural  memory,  as 
that  of  a  state  of  dreaming  is  from  that  of  waking  ? 

In  our  dreams  there  is  ordinarily,  perhaps,  much  that  ap- 
pears fantastical,  and  that  really  is  so.  Why  this  is  so  we  may 
not  be  able  to  explain.  But  it  is  not  always  so.  It  is  some- 
times the  case  that  a  person  dreams  of  transactions  or  events 
progressing  regularly  and  systematically,  though  altogether 
aside  from  what  is  actually  existing  around  him.  It  is  proba- 
bly also  not  uncommon  for  a  person  who  has  been  having  such 
a  dream,  and  who  has  by  some  cause  been  awakened  and  been 
•cognizant  of  the  circumstances  around  him  in  this  world  for  a 
brief  period,  to  fall  asleep,  and  then  go  on  again  with  his  dream 
from  the  point  where  he  left  oif. 

It  may  not  often,  or,  perhaps  usually,  be  possible  for  us  to 
trace  the  relation  between  the  dream  mind  and  the  waking  mind 
—  the  natural  memory  and  the  dream  memory.  However  this 
may  be,  we  may  be  sure  from  the  doctrines,  that  there  is  a  most 
definite  connection  and  relation  between  what  is  of  our  waking 
mind  and  memory  in  this  world,  and  our  mind  and  memory  in 
the  other  world. 
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We  are  told  by  Swedenborg  that  when  the  good  come  into 
heaven,  they  find  themselves  in  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of 
the  angels,  and  among  those  whom  they  appear  always  to  have 
known.  This  shows  us  that  the  more  interior  parts  of  our 
minds,  though  we  are  of  course  not  conscious  of  it,  are  so  con- 
nected witti  the  exterior,  that  their  development  goes  on  *'  pari 
passu."  So,  we  cannot  doubt,  is  the  case  with  that  mind  and 
memory  into  which  we  come  when  our  bodies  die.  We  do  not 
remember  what  particular  natural  circumstances  surrounded  us 
here  before  our  departure,  any  more  than  we  remember  in 
sleep  what  was  passing  when  we  were  awake :  but  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  us  ader  our  departure,  are  the  immediate 
sequence  of  those  which  have  preceded  them  in  what  can  be 
called,  from  lack  of  a  better  term,  a  more  interior  consciousness. 

It  is  said  in  the  passage  from  the  "  Diary  "  which  we  have 
quoted,  that  it  is  from  the  memory  which  man  has  after  death 
that  he  does  not  know  but  that  he  is  still  in  the  life  of  the  body. 
We  can  see  that  if  a  man's  waking  memory  were  active  in  his 
sleep,  he  would  see  the  difference  between  his  waking  mind  and 
his  dream  mind  ;  but  as  it  is  not,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
the  difference  between  the  thoughts  and  events  of  dreams  and 
those  of  wakefulness. 

If  a  man  who  has  just  entered  the  other  world  should  carry 
with  him  the  recollection  of  the  scene  of  his  death,  his  chamber 
and  its  furniture,  his  physician,  his  friends  ministering  to  his 
wants  and  perhaps  mourning  his  approaching  separation  from 
them,  he  would  at  once,  seeing  the  angels  who  are  in  attend- 
ance upon  him,  and  the  other  surroundings,  so  different  from 
those  here,  know  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  But  these 
things  being  all  unthought  of,  and  the  mind  being  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  those  interior  things  of  which  what  is  now  trans* 
piring  is  a  regular  and  harmonious  part,  there  is  nothing  in 
his  circumstances  to  suggest  a  change  of  worlds.  The  event 
which  is  now  transpiring  makes  one  of  a  continuous  and  un- 
broken series  in  that  region  of  mind  where  he  now  is.  Is  it 
said,  "  Very  true,  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  series  ?  "  He  had  not  indeed  a  natural  outward 
consciousness  of  it,  but  can  we  doubt  that  he  had  what  an- 
swers to  an  inward  one  ?  How  could  we  seem  to  have  always 
known  our  brothers  in  heaven,  if  this  were  not  the  cose  ? 
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It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  in  order  to  form  a  right  conception 
of  the  state  of  thqse  who  have  recently  died,  we  must  take  into 
the  account  the  fact  of  the  cessation  of  the  natural  memory 
and  the  coming  into  another  and  corresponding  one. 

The  view  of  the  condition  of  a  person  immediately  after 
death,  which  we  have  deduced  from  the  passage  in  the  "  Spirit- 
ual Diary,"  involving  as  it  does  the  laying  aside  of  the  natural 
memory,  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  some,  to  separate  those  who 
have  died  from  the  living  to  a  degree  which  it  may  not  be 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  though  what  belongs  to  the 
external  mind  and  memory  fills  so  large  a  space  here,  it  is  really 
no  essential  part  of  the  man  ;  and  that  nothing  which  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  him  ceases  at  death,  or  indeed  is  removed  from 
us  by  the  mere  fact  of  death :  for  by  the  spiritual  law,  similarity 
of  state  causes  presence,  whether  those  who  have  it  are  bodily 
in  the  same,  or  different  worlds.  Those  who  are  internally 
near,  and  who  from  their  similarity  can  be  of  much  mutual  use 
to  each  other,  are  not  separated  by  the  death  of  one  of  them, 
and  the  bond  of  mutual  use  is  not  broken  ;  for  that  connection 
lies  deeper  than  the  external  mind  or  memory  that  is  laid  aside, 
and  belongs  to  that  part  of  us  which  lives  and  is  active  forever. 

Sweden borg,  in  speaking  of  those  who  have  lived  in  this 
world  in  love  truly  conjugial,  says  that  the  two  who  have  so 
lived  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  "  by  the  death  of  one, 
are  still  not  separated,  since  the  spirit  of  him  or  her  deceased, 
cohabits  continually  with  the  spirit  of  him  or  her  not  yet  de- 
ceased, and  this  even  to  the  death  of  the  other,  when  they 
again  meet  and  reunite  themselves,  and  love  each  other  more 
tenderly  than  before,  because  in  the  spiritual  world."  C  L.  n. 
321. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  case  is  similar  with  brethren  who 
are  similar,  and  who  are  of  a  character  to  be  mutually  useful. 


INFIDELITY. 


An  examination  of  the  state  of  infidelity,  as  it  existed  from 
time  to   time  in   the  Christian  world,   would  clearly  present 
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many  grave  topics  of  consideration  to  the  candid  and  inquiring 
mind,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  interesting.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  a  full  and  impartial  history  of 
the  early  rise  and  subsequent  progress  of  Christianity  amongst 
men,  is  a  want  which  has  never  yet  been  supplied  by  a  person 
competent  to  undertake  the  task.  The  sneers  of  Gibbon  were 
but  little  calculated  to  furnish  us  with  an  account  that  an  honest 
man  would  choose  to  rely  on  ;  and  yet  he  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  writer  of  modern  times,  who  has  attempted  to  examine  the 
subject  in  the  many  complicated  and  diversified  details  pre- 
sented for  our  investigation. 

It  is  very  certain,  we  think,  that  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  was  exposed  to  fewer  and  less  malignant  at- 
tacks by  its  avowed  opposers,  than  was  its  end  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  readily  accounted  for.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Church,  there  was  a  sacred  and  hal- 
lowed manifestation  of  divine  interference  in  behalf  of  its  fu- 
ture progress,  that  puzzled,  if  it  did  not  awe,  the  men  of  that 
age  who  witnessed  its  existence.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
first  and  the  last  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  considering  this 
subject,  were  placed  in  positions  to  view  it  from  different  and 
opposing  stand-points.  The  one  class  beheld  in  its  professors  a 
simple  and  virtuous  body  of  individuals,  whose  controlling  prin- 
ciple, as  exhibited  in  their  conduct  to  the  world,  was  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.  The  other  class,  for  the  most  part,  could 
see  nothing  in  a  similar  body  of  professors  but  these  same  prin- 
ciples perverted,  —  the  love  of  self  and  tlie  love  of  the  world. 

The  remarks  we  have  just  offered  are  suggestive  of  a  lesson 
that  must  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.  They  go  to 
show  that  the  first  and  the  last  state  of  the  Christian  Churcb 
not  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  extent,  respect- 
ively, of  tlieir  spiritual  attainments,  but  that  in  their  operations 
on  society  they  exercised  an  influence  that  was  positively  dis- 
similar and  antagonistic.  While  the  one,  by  its  purity  and 
simplicity,  gained  proselytes  to  the  renovating  and  important 
truths  it  was  intended  to  establish,  the  other,  by  its  selfishness 
and  arrogance,  had  a  tendency  to  repel  the  sympathy  and 
approval  it  ought  to  have  invited.  Both  states  of  the  Church 
had  its  enemies  and  opposers ;  but  while  there  was  respect  as 
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well  as  opposition  cherished  in  regard  to  the  Primitive  Church, 
there  was  nothing  but  contempt  and  hatred  manifested  towards 
the  Church  that  had  come  to  its  end. 

The  opposition  that  was  first  shown  to  the  Christian  Church 
was  not  so  much  an  opposition  springing  from  the  hearts  of  its 
opposers,  as  it  was  an  opposition  founded  on  ancient  prejudice, 
—  an  opposition  unwilling  to  forego  its  sensual  indulgence,  and 
to  relinquish  pursuits  that  had  contributed  so  much  to  gratify  its 
natural  taste  and  worldly  pleasure.  If  the  first  converts  of  the 
Church  were  persecuted,  as  we  very  well  know  they  were,  that 
persecution  arose  more  from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  were 
the  authors  of  it,  than  from  any  wicked  or  deliberate  determi- 
nation to  oppress  and  destroy  the  innocent  victims  on  whom  its 
cruelty  was  made  so  terribly  to  fall.  The  primitive  Christians 
were  no  less  slandered  than  they  were  contemned  and  despised 
as  a  class  of  deluded  fanatics.  The  age  in  which  they  lived 
was  an  age  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed.  That  they  should  have 
been  exposed  to  the  evils  which  at  that  time  everywhere  af- 
flicted the  world  ;  that  tlicv  shor.ld  liavc  been  made  to  come  in 
for  more  than  their  full  share  of  the  prevailing  distress ;  that 
they  should  even  have  been  compelled  in  many  instances  to  die 
as  martyrs  at  the  stake,  does  not  necessarily  contravene  the 
opinion  we  have  expressed  above.  While  all  this  suffering  and 
persecution  was  endured  with  a  fortitude  that  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages,  it  served,  as  it  was  well 
suited  to  do,  to  give  a  greater  lustre  to  their  characters,  and  to 
impress  on  the  men  of  that  age  a  high  sense  of  their  exalted 
worth,  and  in  many  instances  a  sincere  desire  to  follow  and 
imitate  it. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  find,  in  the  lapse  of  but  a  very  short  period, 
persecution  giving  way  to  sympathy  and  commiseration,  and 
sympathy  and  commiseration  ending  at  last  in  a  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  a  system  of  religion  on  which  the  security  and  salva- 
tion of  the  world  depended.  This  must  have  been  so,  or  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity  would  have  made  no  progress  in  spir- 
itual knowledge.  But  doubt  and  unbelief  gradually  vanished 
before  the  persuasive  influence  of  those  lofty  and  sublime  rir- 
tues,  which,  until  a  somewhat  later  period,  were  seen  still  to 
adorn  the  characters  and    dignify  the  lives    of   the  excellent 
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men  who  first  embraced  the  Christian  reli^on.  Infidelity  was 
crushed  out  by  the  force  of  a  virtuous  and  piona  example  ;  and 
the  Cliristian  world  pronounced  that  to  be  true,  which  they  saw 
to  be  Ro  conducive  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  society. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first 
two  or  three  centuries  after  it  had  subverted  the  old  Pagan  my- 
thology. It  exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  human  beings,  which  infinitely  exalted  their  reputations  and 
their  characters,  their  feelings  and  their  hopes,  above  the  level 
of  the  unconcerned  and  unconverted  masses  around  them.  It 
consecrated  an  altar  at  which  the  wisest  and  tlie  best  men  loved 
to  worship.  It  estabhshed  ordinances  which  the  humble  and 
innocent  delighted  to  observe  alid  follow.  It  inculcated  prin- 
ciples which  suited  alike  the  monarch  and  the  subject,  —  the 
strength  and  dignity  uf  manly  virtue,  as  well  as  the  amiableness 
and  affection  of  female  tenderness.  These  principles  consti- 
tuted the  internal  life  of  the  Church  ;  and  SO  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  exercise  their  primitive  influence,  the  beauty  and  ho- 
liness of  the  Christian  system  were  preserved  in  their  original 
health  and  vigor. 

But  unfortunately  the  external  body  of  the  Church  outgrew 
the  force  of  its  internal  promptings.  It  became  infested  with 
foreign  excrescences  which  did  not  belong  to  it.  It  had  derived 
all  its  beauty  and  sublimity  from  heaven  ;  but  it  now  began  to 
borrow  its  ornaments  from  tho  world.  Like  colors  which  fade 
when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  began  to  droop  as  soon 
B3  it  became  too  much  aficcted  by  an  earthly  influence.  Its  in- 
ternal life  no  longer  furnished  wings  to  its  celestial  aspirations. 
Its  internal  principles  were  supplanted  by  an  external  show  of 
outward  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  love  of  God  and  the 
love  of  man  gave  placu  in  the  first  instance  to  a  disoi'ganizing 
superstition,  which  converted  the  noble  virtues  of  an  active 
and  useful  life  into  the  shallow  and  irrational  conceits  engen- 
dered by  idleness  and  efleminacy. 

God,  it  was  supposed,  could  only  be  propitiated  by  penance 
and  mortification.  Piety,  it  was  argued,  could  only  be  exer- 
cised by  incessant  prayer  and  supplication.  The  world,  it  was 
illogically  maintained,  could  only  be  overcome  by  flying  from 
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contact  with  its  ordinary  allurements  and  temptations.  Instead 
of  going  forward  manfully  to  face  the  enemy,  and  to  earn  the 
rewards  of  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier  in  God*s  service,  men 
were  instructed  to  avoid  the  hardships  of  the  Christian  contest, 
and  to  retreat  with  shame  and  ignominy  into  concealed  fast- 
nesses, where  they  would  be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  trials  and 
dangers  of  a  probationary  warfare. 

The  consequences  resulting  from  such  folly  were  precisely 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  After  mankind  had  been 
persuaded  to  become  cowards,  it  was  not  difficult  to  makelhem 
slaves.  Ambitious  aspirants  soon  acquired  positions  in  the 
Church,  which  gave  them  full  opportunity  of  exercising  despotic 
sway  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow  Christians.  The  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  a  worldly  and  selfish  dominion  were 
every  day  increased ;  until  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  were  lost  in  the  falsehood  and  mammer}'  of  a 
vast,  overgrown,  independent  hierarchy. 

The  pressure  of  this  ecclesiastical  usurpation  continued  with 
unabated  rigor  for  a  period  of  prolonged  duration,  and  only  be- 
came the  more  absolute  as  its  continuance  was  the  more  securely 
perpetuated.     At  length,  however,  the  forbearance  which  con- 
siderate men  had  long  exercised  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  virtue.     Honesty  was  not  only  alarmed  at  an  alleged  spiritual 
power  that  was  founded   on  usurpation,  but  reason  was  con- 
vinced that  it  might  resist  that  power  without  exposing  itself  to 
the  least  reproach  or  censure.     This  was  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
termined and  systematic  infidelity  in  the  Church,     It  was  the 
first  open  and  general  attack  on  the  simulated  virtues  and  pre- 
tensions of  men  who  in  heart  were  the  enemies  of  all  real  good- 
ness, but  who  in  profession  claimed  to  be  the  humble  obser\'ers 
and  expounders  of  the  only  true  religion.     This  attack  ended 
in  the  successful  triumph  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.     Al- 
though this  triumph  was  not  complete  in  itself,  it  was  suflBciently 
available  to  expose  some  of  the  iCorst  principles  and  practices  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  to  justify  an  opposition  that  aimed  at 
overturning  it  as  an  ecclesiastical  polity. 

But  however  ^much  the  minds  of  men  at  that  period  were 
disposed  to  war  against  the  external  Church  as  an  unauthorized 
hierarchy,  they  cherished  no  hostility  against  the  true  religion 
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wliich  it  was  the  duty  of  that  Church  in  its  ministrations  and 
ordinances  to  defend  and  perpetuate.  What  men  avowed  at 
that  lime  was,  not  that  they  lacked  faith  in  religion,  but  that 
they  wanted  confidence  in  tliosc  who  assumed  to  be  its  patrons 
and  teachers.  Their  skepticism  went  no  farther  than  to  de- 
nounce and  condemn  the  practices  of  religious  men,  without 
impugning  the  truth  of  their  principles.  While  they  railed  at 
the  corruption  that  existed  in  the  Church,  they  only  condemned 
it  the  more  on  account  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  spirit  and 
holiness  of  the  Bible.  While  they  zealously  aimed  at  reform- 
ing the  lives  of  their  fellow  Christians,  they  just  as  zealously 
strove  to  preserve  in  their  purity  the  great  and  fundamental 
principles  of  truth  and  goodness. 

The  zeal,  however,  which  sometimes  takes  possession  of  the 
human  heart,  is  not  always  guarded  by  a  corresponding  degree 
of  discretion  and  wisdom.  It  too  often  becomes  identified  with 
a  perceptible  measure  of  extravagance  and  folly.  The  first  r^ 
formers  were  not  themselves  free  from  the  charge  of  a  very 
culpable  degree  of  pride  and  presumption.  They  were  not 
only  willing  to  change  and  modify  old  practices,  but  they  sought 
to  impress  the  minds  of  their  hearers  with  new  doctrines.  One 
of  these,  the  doctrine  of  being  saved  by  faith  alone,  struck  an 
almost  fetal  blow  at  the  life  of  all  religion.  It  became  the  dis- 
organizing malady,  which  inflicted  on  one  half  at  least  of  the 
body  of  the  Church  a  limping  and  disgusting  paralysis.  As 
men  became  freed  from  the  outward  restraints  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical despotism,  they  unfortunately  felt  greater  confidence  in 
the  promptings  of  their  own  unassiated  selfhood.  New  experi- 
ments were  broached  for  the  admiration  and  approval  of  un- 
guarded novices.  New  forms  were  instituted  for  the  devotional 
attachment  of  the  forward  and  presumptuous.  New  topics 
were  discussed  for  kindling  the  warmth  of  the  intemperate  and 
enthusiastic. 

At  last  the  members  of  the  Church  became  more  concerned 
about  the  external  observance  of  religion  than  about  its  internal 
spirit,  —  more  occupied  with  adding  small  innovations  and  or- 
naments to  the  outward  body  of  tlie  Church,  tlian  with  keeping 
it  pure  and  undefiled  from  the  idle  conceits  of  a  worldly  tem- 
per.    The  one  half  of  tlie  Christian  world  was  split  up  into  a 
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thousand  sects,  with  no  other  difference  between  them  than 
some  fancied  distinction,  which  was  as  unprofitable  in  regard  to 
Christian  charity,  as  it  was,  not  unfrequently,  disgraceful  in  re- 
gard to  Christian  faith. 

But  the  most  lamentable  feature  of  this  phase  of  the  Church 
was  its  neglect  of  the  practical  duties  of  life.  It  made  the 
whole  aim  of  religion  to  consist  in  external  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies. In  this  particular  it  fell  back  again  to  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  old  Romish  Church.  If  there  was  not  the  same 
glitter  and  pomp  in  the  outward  decorations  of  the  Protestant 
party,  there  was  the  same  pride,  the  same  ostentation,  and  the 
same  reliance  on  mere  external  worship  at  the  altar.  That 
there  were,  and  still  are,  individual  exceptions  to  this  pharisaical 
spirit,  it  would  be  unfair  to  dispute  ;  but  these  exceptions  are 
only  calculated,  by  contrast,  to  show  into  what  a  lamentable 
state  of  formalism  and  apathy  the  Church  had  fallen. 

And  now  commenced  the  attack  of  the  new  school  of  infidels 
on  the  universal  Church,  —  on  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  Churches  taken  together.  There  was 
no  longer  any  true  faith  in  the  Christian  world,  because  there 
was  no  longer  any  charity.  The  pledges  of  improvement  and 
reform,  that  had  once  been  given  by  professors  of  religion,  bad 
been  most  shamefully  forfeited.  The  promises  of  a  more  re- 
fined and  heavenly  spirit  had  been  most  wantonly  broken. 
The  hope  of  an  approaching  advent  of  more  enlightened  and 
more  exalted  virtue  had  been  painfully  disappointed.  Nothing 
now  remained,  as  regards  religion,  but  the  skeleton  form  of  a 
lifeless  body,  whose  soul  had  departed,  and  whose  remains  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  decomposition  and  decay. 

That  such  a  body  could  not  be  loved,  —  that  it  should  be 
viewed  with  dislike,  and  even  with  disgust,  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  As  we  have  said,  its  soul  was  gone  ;  and  with  that  soul 
went  everything  calculated  to  impart  strength  and  beauty  to 
the  outward  covering.  There  was  no  simplicity  there ;  no  love, 
no  peace,  no  charity.  All  had  departed  with  the  spirit  that  had 
once  given  it  life  and  animation.  But  where  that  spirit  was  to 
be  found,  and  how  it  was  to  be  reclaimed,  no  one  could  tell. 
Nay,  it  really  appeared  as  if  no  one  cared ;  since  one  half  of 
the  Christian  world  believed  that  the  spirit  in  question  still  es- 
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erted  its  ancient  influence,  and  the  other  half  seemed  not  to 
know  that  it  had  ever  given  warmth  and  motion  to  the  body 
whicli  was  now  lifeless. 

What  was  it,  tlien,  that  this  new  school  of  infidels  attacked 
with  so  much  hate  and  bitterness  ?  Was  it  the  divine  form  of 
Religion  itself,  so  lovely  in  its  aspect,  so  benevolent  in  its  tem- 
per, so  active  in  the  pursuit  of  every  means  of  happiness,  and 
the  exercise  of  every  element  of  usefulness  ?  Was  it  the  sacred 
power  that  bo  benignantly  descended  from  the  opening  portals  of 
the  celestial  world,  arrayed  in  all  the  light  and  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  three  heavens  ?  Was  it  the  messenger  of  peace  and  good 
will  to  men,  bending  over  our  earth  with  tender  and  smiling 
compassion,  and  inviting  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  a  present 
and  everlasting  rest?  Or  was  it  not,  rather, the  selfish  designs 
and  wicked  temper  of  the  men  who  had  perverted  the  message 
of  peace  and  good  will  so  mercifully  delivered  to  the  world,  and 
who  had  distorted  the  angelic  image  which  was  so  compassion- 
ately inviting  them  to  rest  and  happiness  ? 

May  it  not  be  said  with  truth  that  infidelity,  in  its  recent  at- 
tacks on  the  Church,  was  not  so  much  displeased,  in  its  first  as- 
saults at  least,  with  religion  iteelf,  as  with  the  perversion  of  it, 
—  was  not  so  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  principle  by 
wliich  the  religious  world  professed  to  be  influenced,  as  with  an 
evil  and  fiilse  practice  wliich  had  become  its  miserable  sub- 
stitute ?  It  looked  on  this  with  dislike,  with  distrust,  with  aver- 
sion. It  was  not  truth  it  found  fault  with,  but  falsehood ;  not 
good,  but  evil ;  not  heaven,  but  hell.  It  saw  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  overspread  by  clouds  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
its  professed  leaders  and  teachers  actuated  by  feelings  of  pride 
and  selBshness,  and  tlie  great  transforming  principles  of  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  lost  sight  of  in  a  contest  for  the  su- 
premacy of  doctrinal  trifles,  and  the  mummery  of  external 
observances. 

Had  infidelity  stopped  here,  and  condemned  the  practices  of 
men  without  condemning  religion,  it  would  have  been  well  for 
itself,  and  well  for  the  whole  Christian  world.  But,  unhappily, 
while  it  professed  to  be  deeply  concerned  for  what  was  true,  it 
had  but  little  regard  for  what  was  good.  It  became  blinded  by 
that  false  light  on  which  it  proudly  and  presumptuously  im- 
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agined  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  mankind  depended.  It 
became  dazzled  by  the  deceitful  mirage  of  its  own  self-derived 
intelligence.  It  suffered  its  dislike  of  religious  perversion  to 
become  the  dislike  of  religion  itself.  It  was  fiiithless  to  the 
trust  which  had  been  confided  to  it ;  and  turning  from  the  men 
who  had  dishonored  and  betrayed  the  Church,  it  summoned 
that  Church  to  answer  for  the  baseness  and  turpitude  of  her  dis- 
loyal followei's.  The  marred  and  disfigured  picture  was  con- 
founded with  the  rude  destroyers  who  had  committed  the 
mischief.  The  ruined  building  was  confounded  with  the  guilt 
of  the  incendiary  who  had  applied  the  torch  for  its  destruction. 
Religion  was  equally  hated  with  those  whose  insufficient  lives 
and  actions  had  conspired  to  overturn  it.  Instead  of  standing 
up  in  its  defense,  the  infidel  madly  joined  in  the  unholy  con- 
spiracy for  its  ruin,  and  in  that  way  became  guilty,  and  more 
than  guilty,  of  the  same  blindness  and  the  same  weakness  —  of 
the  same  distortion  and  the  same  perversion  —  that  had  distin- 
guished its  professed  admirers.  So  absolutely  prone  to  all  evil 
is  the  unregenerate  heart. 

We  readily  find  fault  with  others,  and  in  our  methods  of  do- 
ing so,  not  unfrequently  run  into  greater  excesses  and  greater 
absurdities  ourselves.  The  infidel,  in  all  probability,  was  not 
aware  of  the  blindness  and  inconsistency  of  his  own  conduct 
He  could  not  see,  or  at  least  was  not  willing  to  see,  that  he  de- 
parted from  every  principle  of  fair  reasoning,  when  he  diverted 
his  reproach  and  censure  from  those  who  violated  religion  to 
religion  itself,  —  when  he  unjustly  condemned  a  system  of  truth 
and  goodness,  instead  of  confining  his  whole  censure,  to  its 
guilty  transgressors.  A  little  examination,  a  little  reflection, 
a  pause  but  for  a  moment,  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  detect 
and  remedy  the  sinful  injustice.  But  the  mind  of  the  in- 
fidel was  too  conceited  —  his  heart  was  too  proud  —  to  lead 
him  to  a  discovery  of  the  evil. 

Nor  must  we  overlook,  in  this  place,  the  fatal  consequences 
to  the  infidel  himself,  of  his  blind  and  bigoted  conduct.  All 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  a  first  degree  of  disorder  leads  on 
to  a  second,  —  that  one  stage  of  vicious  thinking  or  acting  leads 
on  to  another.  So  it  was  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  this  in- 
stance.    The   infidel  not  only  became  blind  to  the  truth  and 
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holiness  of  religiou,  not  only  divested  himself  of  the  obligations 
of  a  virtuous  and  orderly  life,  not  only  deprived  himself  of  the  - 
consolations  identified  with  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  hut  in 
not  a  few  instances  renounced  his  faith  in  a  Superintending 
Providence,  and  with  mad  impetuosity  embraced  all  the  cold- 
ness and  despair,  all  the  horror  and  absurdity,  of  downright 
atheism. 

This  was  one  of  the  terrible  effects  of  man's  relying  on  his 
own  self-derived  intelligence.  As  a  consequence  of  his  wicked 
temerity,  he  foregoes,  in  stupid  willingness,  his  rational  powers, 
and  although  still  retaining  some  vestiges  of  tliat  glorious  im- 
age in  which  he  was  originally  created,  he  gropes  his  way  in 
midnight  darkness  towards  a  world  of  truth  which  must  sooner 
or  later  overtake  him,  and  where  there  will  he  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  indulging  in  the  excess  and  misery  of  his  ac- 
quired and  voluntary  evils.  Heaven  preserve  us  ail  from  the 
calamities  and  sorrows  of  such  a  state  I  The  Lord  himself 
save  us  from  living  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the 
world ! 

We  have  spoken  of  two  kinds  of  infidelity,  which  in  a  great 
measure  have  passed  away  from  the  world.  There  is  another 
kind,  which  may  prove  quite  as  dangerous  and  alarming  aa 
either  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  which,  in  the  full 
measure  of  its  hostility  to  truth,  we  are  afraid  is  yet  to  come. 
We  allude  to  a  united  and  simultaneous  attack,  by  many  of  the 
sects  of  Christendom,  on  the  spreading  light  and  glory  of  the 
New  Church.  Already  the  opposition  from  this  quarter  has 
assumed  a  malignant,  if  not  a  vindictive  character.  Ridicule 
has  been  employed  ;  falsehood  has  been  invented ;  denunciation 
and  persecution  have  proclaimed  from  high  places  a  settled  pur< 
pose  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  approacliing  advent. 
The  great  red  dragon  has  stood  before  the  woman,  ready  to 
devour  the  man-child  tliat  was  born. 

It  may  he  that  the  means  provided  for  the  further  onset  have 
not  yet  been  systematically  organized.  The  threatened  attack 
has  not  yet  been  fully  put  into  execution.  The  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  Church  have  not  yet  assumed  a  sufficiently  promi- 
nent character  to  create  a  general  panic  amongst  her  determined 
opposers.     But  with  the  panic  we  may  be  almost  sure  will  come 
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the  attack.  Let  us  rest  satisfied,  however,  that  the  child  has 
been  caught  up  to  God  and  to  His  throne.  And  above  all,  let 
us  endeavor,  by  assistance  derived  from  above,  so  wisely  and 
meekly  to  conduct  ourselves,  that  when  the  onset  shall  fairly 
be  made,  we  may  be  certain  to  gain  the  victory.         A.  J.  c. 


THE   COMPLAINT. 


Amid  the  turmoil  and  the  strife 

Which  fill  the  busy  world  of  life, 

Where  each  is  anxious  for  himself 

To  pile  the  highest  heap  of  pelf ; 

Wherein  a  thousand  deeds  of  sbaoie 

Are  daily  practiced  for  the  sake 

Of  wealth  and  honor,  power  and  fame, 

Which  cannot  for  their  owners  make 

One  moment  happy,  nor  atone 

For  one  bad  act  which  they  have  done  ; 

I  pray  for  quiet  and  for  peace : 

A  stranger  I  would  ever  be 

In  such  a  wretched  world  as  this. 

Which  makes  its  citizens  groveling  slaves, 

Instead  of  noble,  wise,  and  free ; 

Which  doth  the  rather  take  away 

That  which  would  make  them  so,  and  gives 

But  dust  and  ashes  for  their  pay. 

Oh,  must  not  Earth  too  weary  grow 
Of  the  oppression  that  b  done 
Beneath  each  day's  revolving  sbn. 
And  labor  from  her  breast  to  throw 
The  burden  which  she  cannot  bear, 
And  longer  that  pure  garment  wear 
Of  beauty  which  her  Maker  gave  ? 
Shall  not  the  Sun,  as  he  looks  down 
From  his  cerulean  throne  above, 
Blush  at  the  infamy  and  crime 
That  stain  the  record  books  of  Time ; 
The  fearful  and  profane  abuse 
Of  every  hallowed  thing  which  Love 
And  Mercy  to  mankind  have  given, 
To  cheer  and  bless  and  lead  to  heaven; 
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From  beaven  descending  lik«  tlie  raim, 

Upon  ibe  parched  and  thirdf  eartb. 

But  «re  ihey  touch  the  flowen  they  teck 

To  fretben  and  adom  with  grace, 

Into  malignant  poison  changed; 

That  blasts  the  bloom  it  should  rcvire 

With  kindl/  influence,  and  naaksi 

A  desert  of  the  harvest  field. 

Whose  promise  Hope  shall  wait  in  vun? 

Come  ye,  then,  whom  the  excited  chaM 

Of  fortune's  or  ambition's  lure 

Has  wearied,  but  has  nefer  ^ven 

A  single  calm  and  solid  joy ; 

Ye  whom  tbe  prize  obtained  bat  mada 

More  giddy,  but  less  happy  still ; 

Ye  that  are  fainting  for  a  breath 

Of  purer  almofpfaere  than  fills 

The  regions  of  this  maddening  strife; 

Come,  seek  with  me  a  hallowed  spot. 

Where  Earth  yet  wears  unstained  her  robe 

Of  innocence  and  beauty,  as  it  fell 

From  His  creating  hand,  who,  as  He  gare 

The  ^rgin  green  to  earth,  the  sapphire  blue 

To  heaven,  the  golden  glory  to  tbe  sun,— 

Refulgent  image  of  His  Love  Divine, — 

And  tbe  bright  silver  to  tbe  crested  wave 

That  murmurs  of  His  wisdom  as  it  flows. 

Blessed  His  creation  and  pronounced  it  good. 

THB    AMSWEK. 

Tre  Heavenly  Father  beareth  long 
Wiib  earth's  oppresMon,  guilf,  and  wrong; 
His  wisdom  sees  't  is  beat  to  spare 
Among  the  wheat  the  growing  tare. 
With  patience,  for  the  erring  heart 
To  turn  and  seek  the  better  pari. 
He  waiteth, , while  life's  summer  day 
Gives  light  to  find  (he  narrow  way. 
And  dost  tboD  thanklessly  regard 
The  task  He  ashi  of  tbee  too  hard,  — 
That  thou  a  little  while  sbonld'it  bear 
Tbe  evil,  and  its  burden  ahare; 
That  thou  sbould'ii  learn  vf  Hin  lA  In 
Patient  and  merL-iful,  as  Ho 
In  tender  lova  halb  borne  with  ilm  T 
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the  attack.  Let  us  rest  satisfied,  however,  that  the  child  has 
been  caught  up  to  God  and  to  His  throne.  And  above  all,  let 
us  endeavor,  by  assistance  derived  from  above,  so  wisely  and 
meekly  to  conduct  ourselves,  that  when  the  onset  shall  fairly 
be  made,  we  may  be  certain  to  gain  the  victory.         a.  j.  c. 


THE   COMPLAINT. 


Amid  the  turmoil  and  the  strife 

Which  fill  the  busy  world  of  life, 

Where  each  is  anxious  for  himself 

To  pile  the  highest  heap  of  pelf ; 

Wherein  a  thousand  deeds  of  shame 

Are  daily  practiced  for  the  sake 

Of  wealth  and  honor,  power  and  fame, 

Which  cannot  for  their  owners  make 

One  moment  happy,  nor  atone 

For  one  bad  act  which  they  have  done  ; 

I  pray  for  quiet  and  for  peace : 

A  stranger  I  would  ever  be 

In  such  a  wretched  world  as  this,  ' 

Which  makes  its  citizens  groveling  slaves, 

Instead  of  noble,  wise,  and  free ; 

Which  doth  the  rather  take  away 

That  which  would  make  them  so,  and  gives 

But  dust  and  ashes  for  their  pay. 

Oh,  must  not  Earth  too  weary  grow 
Of  the  oppression  that  b  done 
Beneath  each  day's  revolving  sbn. 
And  labor  from  her  breast  to  throw 
The  burden  which  she  cannot  bear. 
And  longer  that  pure  garment  wear 
Of  beauty  which  her  Maker  gave  ? 
Shall  not  the  Sun,  as  he  looks  down 
From  his  cerulean  throne  above, 
Blush  at  the  infamy  and  crime 
That  stain  the  record  books  of  Time ; 
The  fearful  and  profane  abuse 
Of  every  hallowed  thing  which  Love 
And  Mercy  to  mankind  have  given, 
To  cheer  and  bless  and  lead  to  heaven; 
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From  heaven  d«K«n<1ing  like  tbe  raina, 
Upon  the  parched  and  thirtt}'  earth, 
But  ere  they  touch  the  flower*  they  s«ek 
To  freshen  find  wlom  with  gtt,CB, 
Into  malignant  poison  changed; 
That  blaiti  the  bloom  It  ihould  revive 
With  kindly  influence,  and  make* 
A  deaert  of  the  harveit  fleld, 
WhoM  promise  Hope  shall  irut  in  vain? 

Come  ye,  then,  whom  the  excited  cbua 

Of  fortune's  or  ambition's  lure 

Has  wearied,  but  has  never  given 

A  single  calm  and  solid  }oj', 

Te  whom  the  price  obtained  has  made 

Uore  giddy,  but  leas  happy  still ; 

Ye  that  are  fainting  for  a  breath 

Of  purer  atmotphere  than  fllls 

Tbe  regioDi  of  this  maddening  strife; 

Come,  seek  with  me  a  hallowed  spot, 

Where  Earth  yet  wears  unstained  her  robe 

Of  innocence  and  beauty,  as  it  fell 

From  His  creating  hand,  who,  as  He  gave 

The  virgin  greeti  to  earib,  the  sapphire  blue 

To  heaven,  the  golden  glory  to  tbe  sun, — 

Refaigeut  image  of  His  Love  Divine,  — 

And  the  bright  silver  to  the  crested  wave 

That  murmurs  of  His  wisdom  as  it  flows, 

Blessed  His  creation  and  pronounced  it  good. 

THE   ANSWZB. 

The  Heavenly  Father  beareth  long 
With  earth's  oppression, gull f,  and.  wrong; 
His  wisdom  sees  't  is  best  to  spare 
Among  the  wheat  tbe  growing  tare. 
With  patience,  for  the  erring  heart 
To  turn  and  seek  the  better  pan. 
He  waiteth,, while  life's  summer  day 
Gives  light  to  find  the  narrow  way. 
And  dost  thou  thanklessly  regAd 
The  task  He  asks  of  thee  too  hard,  — 
That  thou  a  little  while  sbonld'st  bear 
Tbe  evil,  and  lis  burden  share ; 
That  thou  should'st  learn  of  Him  to  be 
Patient  and  roerviful,  as  Ho 
In  tender  love  hath  borne  with  thee  7 
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And  wilt  thou  tarn  thy  face  away 

From  the  frail  fellows  of  thy  clay ; 

In  thy  complaining  mood,  forgetting 

The  sins  thy  own  weak  heart  besetting? 

Art  thou  not  an  apostle,  sent 

To  teach  wise  lessons  of  content  ? 

A  soldier  first,  to  o^rcome 

The  rebel  kingdom  of  thy  home ; 

Then  an  apostle,  to  search  out, 

On  the  bleak  hills  of  sin  and  doubt, 

Thy  Father's  wandering  sheep,  to  feed. 

And  guide,  and  to  His  pastures  lead? 

Go  then,  and  see  the  earth  grow  green 

With  herbage,  where  thy  foot  hath  been 

On  mercy's  errands,  and  the  plain. 

Once  more  rejoice  in  heavenly  rain. 

And  ripening  harvests  wait  thy  hand. 

Throughout  the  waste  and  barren  land.         d.  h.  h. 


OUR  PHILOLOGY:    SOME  OF    ITS   ENDS,  MEANS, 

AND  NEEDS. 

The  ends  of  New  Church  Philology  are  very  distinct  and 
definite,  namely  :  To  ascertain  and  fix,  —  first,  the  true  text  of 
the  Word  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  of  the  Writings  for  the 
Church  in  Latin  ;  and,  —  second,  the  Hteral  and  exact  mean- 
ing of  those  texts. 

Simple  as  it  is,  this  statement  comprehends  vastly  more  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

To  fix  the  text  of  the  Word  has  required  the  labor  of  lives, 
inheritors  of  preceding  life-labors,  through  a  long  succession  of 
generations.  Nor  can  the  New  Church  student  accept  these 
labors  at  second-hand  with  entire  safety.  Occasionally,  perhaps 
often,  will  he  be  obliged  to  trace  a  feading  through  pretended 
orimnals  to  its  actual  source  still  more  remote.  Besides  relig- 
ious  qualifications,  unwearied  pains,  unwearied  care  and  cau- 
tion must  be  the  constant  companions  of  an  upright,  unpreju- 
diced, thoroughly  truthful  judgment,  and  a  sagacity  not  second 
to  that  required  by  any  other  pursuit  in  life. 

How  shall  the  investigator  be  sure  he  has  escaped  cant  and 
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clasa  ideas,  —  the  ready-made  ruts  of  liabit,  or  the  fascinations 
of  fdvorite  theories  and  hobbies  ?  How  gliall  he  be  sure  that  he 
is  not  sivayed  from  the  truth  by  the  subtle  influence  of  fasliion, 
or  the  overbearing  pressure  of  great  naroea?  For  not  only 
may  truth  be  opposed  to  authority,  botli  in  and  out  of  the 
Church,  but  there  is  a  fashion  in.biblical  as  well  as  philosophical 

.  and  scientific  literature  and  criticism  —  as  there  is  in  dress,  poli- 
tics, and  manners.  What  scholar  nowadays  will  not  sneer  at 
the  student  who  doubts  an  etymology  or  an  interpretation  that 
GesL'ulus  has  decidad?  Who  dares  to  receive  the  text  that  a 
Tischeudorf  has  impugned  or  rejected  ?  Who  is  wilhng,  or  even 
able,  to  pin  his  faith  to  a  dogma  eschewed  by  his  teachers  and 
neighbors  of  the  Church  ? 

Nor  is  tills  matter  of  fashion  a  thing  of  trifling  moment  in  ita 
influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  judgment.  We  are  told,  tor 
example,  by  the  great  and  successful  scholar  last  named,  that 
the  whole  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  as  related  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Joim's  Gospel,  is  spurious.  Myriads  of 
scholars  will,  accordingly,  reject  it  at  once  from  their  gospels. 
Shall  we  follow  the  fashion?  Certainly  not!  We  have  in- 
dubitable, internal,  New  Church  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
this  portion  of  the  Word. 

But,  mark  1  while  thus  convinced,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  New 

.  Church  philologist  to  fortify  his  text  with  every  historical  and 
critical  evidence  accessible,  that  it  may  also  be  impregnable 
from  every  adversary  on  all  quarters?  Must  he  not,  therefore, 
reexamine  for  himself,  at  the  very  fountain  heads,  all  the  sources 
of  text,  all  the  store-houses  of  philology,  which  will  furnish 
him  material  for  his  fortiflcation  ?  Ke  must  meet  his  antagonist 
on  his  own  erudition  ground,  and  foil  hira  at  his  own  weapons. 
Some  have  deemed  that  all  the  philological  battles  of  the  New 
Church  have  already  been  won  by  the  Christian  Church,  and 
that  She  has  only  to  gather  and  use  the  fruits  of  the  victories 
that  have  established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Word  over  the  cavils  and  criticisms  of  the  last  century  —  the 
ago  of  unbelief;  and  that  have  also  established,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  human  reason,  the  true  canons  of  criticism  and 
exegesis. 

But,  is  it  so  7     The  Romanist  will  still  pile  up  his  mountains 
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of  patristic,  legendary,  and  even  critical  lore,  to  crush  us,  his 
now  despised,  but  really  his  most  formidable  antagonists,  be- 
neath a  load  of  authorities.  The  Protestant  still  arrays,  and  for 
ages  will  array  against  us,  his  grim  battalions,  whose  name  is 
legion,  armed  cap-a-pie,  from  head  to  heel,  with  misapplied 
Scripture  texts,  —  their  ranks  serried  with  the  sharp  spears  of 
criticism,  and  formidable  with  the  ponderous  battle-axes  of  exe- 
gesis ;  while  hovering  on  his  flanks,  are  seen  light-armed 
archers  and  troops  of  every  hue  and  weapon,  every  shade  of 
opinion,  from  the  fanatic  Mormon  to  the  metaphysical  ration- 
alist, or  the  noisy  infidel  and  atheist,  forever  popping  off  their 
blank  cartridges  1  Is  there,  if  well  used,  any  better  weapon  to 
meet  all  these,  for  all  coming  ages,  than  the  exact  truth  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word  ?  Establish  this,  and  then  render  it 
impregnable,  unanswerable,  by  the  internal  sense  as  revealed  to 
the  Church. 

In  the  ordinary  view  of  inspiration,  held  by  the  Christian 
Church,  no  greater  accuracy  is  desired,  or  thought  necessary 
or  even  attainable  for  the  Bible  text,  than  that  which  can  be 
or  has  been  had  for  any  classical  w*ork,  or  historical  work  of  an- 
tiquity. But  to  a  New  Churchman  no  labor  should  be  deemed 
too  great,  no  care  too  nice,  that  he  may  fix  the  exact  text,  and 
every  word  and  letter  of  it,  with  consummate  accuracy.  For,  are 
we  not  taught  in  the  Word  "  all  the  particular  letters,  to  the 
smallest  iota,  are  inspired  "  (A.  C.  1870)  ;  that  not  a  single  iota 
can  be  taken  away  from  the  Word  "  without  an  interruption  of 
the  series  "  of  the  subject  in  the  internal  sense  (7933)  ;  that 
"  not  an  iota  or  apex  or  little  twirl  in  the  letter  of  the  Word" 
but  contains  "  in  it  the  holy  Divine  "  —  "every  syllable,  every 
little  twirl  of  a  syllable,  in  the  original  tongue  involves  what  is 
holy  "  (9349)  ;  that  the  Lord  was  willing  to  be  bom  in  our 
earth  and  not  in  another,  because  the  Word  could  here  be  writ- 
ten ;  and,  that  He  might  be  made  the  Word  even  in  this  exter- 
nal sense ;  and,  that  being  once  written,  it  might  be  forever  pre- 
served ?  &c.,  &c.     (Compare  9360  to  9360.) 

Now  the  letter  is  not  revealed  to  us  miraculously.  There  is 
a  price  put  into  our  hands  to  get  this  wisdom.  To  ascertain  the 
letter,  men  are  endowed  with  reason,  perseverance,  meinorr* 
accuracy,  —  with   all   needed   faculties  and  means,   histories, 
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records,  monuments,  dictionaries,  grammars,  criticisms  innu- 
merable, wliicli  we  may  well  call  in  the  old  phrase,  "  means  of 
grace,"  —  an<l  miracles  are  not  to  be  expected.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Word  is  preserved  to  us  of  these  latter  days  by  what  old 
theologians  call  '*  common  providence,"  and  not  by  "  special 
grace."  We  cannot  doubt  that  every  "  tittle  and  iota  "  of  it  can 
be  discovered  and  accurately  determined ;  but  we  are  to  use 
diligently,  that  is,  with  love-warmed  industry  (i  use  the  word 
ill  its  full  etymolo^cal  sense),  zealously,  the  means  vouchsafed 
ua  by  Providence.  For  as  the  sense  is  not  forced  on  those  who 
will  not  use  their  eyes  to  read  the  book,  so  will  not  the  exact 
text  of  the  Word  be  vouchsafed  to  a  church  that  will  not  take 
the  proper  pains  to  ascertain  it. 

Besides,  has  not  the  Church  a  duty  to  perform  in  popularinng 
the  results  of  all  these-  generations  spoken  of  above,  of  labor, 
and  wisdom,  and  care  ?  So  that  the  vision  of  the  prophet  and 
seer  **  may  be  made  plain  upon  tablets,  tliat  he  may  run  that 
readeth  it,"  (Habakkuk  ii.  2)  ;  so  that  every  receiver  of  the 
doctrines  may,  at  least,  be  able  to  understand  criticisms  of  the 
letter  of  the  Word,  and  critical  remarks  upon  it,  if  not  the 
whole  literal  sense  itself.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  that  the  Church  is  now  developing  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment more  than  any  other,  may  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  hour» 
its  present  duty,  to  do  an  intellectual  work,  this  very  intellect- 
ual work  of  philologj-,  of  literature,  of  literaJness,  even  now,  foe 
the  future  of  all  tho  1,200,000,000  of  the  human  race  —espe- 
cially those  of  our  race  who  are  now  in  a  condition  of  wayward 
infancy,  or  perverse  childhood,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  who 
cannot  now,  and  will  not  for  ages  be  able  to  do  thia  work  for 
themselves. 

Again,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  text,  requires,  still  more 
than  to  fix  the  text,  not  only  a  skilful  and  honest  handling  of 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,  but  knowledge  and  skill  to 
find  its  treasure-houses  and  work  its  mines.  Even  more  ctf 
judgment  and  sagacity,  too,  are  here  called  in  play,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  knowledge.     But  I  forbear  to  enlarge. 

1.  Willi  regard  to  the  text  of  Swedenborg's  works.  Dr. 
Immanuel  Tafel  has  doubtless  done  all  that  is  to  be  expected 
at  present,  though  even  be  is  not,  of  coarse,  infallible.     But,  by 
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all  means,  let  the  original  manuscript  text  be  preserved  with 
most  religious  care  I 

2.  The  means  to  the  above  ends  are,  above  all,  books.  And 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that,  of  books,  the  last  printed 
must  be  the  best.  In  every  department  of  philology  and  inter- 
pretation, there  are,  and  have  long  existed,  so  called  **  exhaust- 
ive '*  works,  which  are  and  must  ever  be,  in  a  measure,  the 
standards,  the  authorities  on  the  subjects  they  treat  of.  Most 
current  books  of  learning,  so  called,  are  made  up  by  drafts  from 
these  venerable  banks  of  deposit,  which  are  quoted  by  authors, 
who  trade  on  the  capital  of  these  banks,  and  are  again  quoted,  at 
third  hand,  by  other  biblical  authors  who  would  earn  a  cheap 
literary  reputation,  at  little  expense  of  time  and  labor.  For  it 
is  an  old  adage,  "  Commentatores  —  servum  pecus  !  " 

Is  there  not  need  then  that  we  should  begin,  be  it  ever  so 
feebly  at  first,  to  collect  these  philological  treasures,  —  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less  procurable,  —  while  they  are  yet  to  be 
had  ?  Lest,  hereafter,  like  the  Sibylline  leaves,  they  be  mourned 
for  in  vain. 

3.  May  we  not  then  assert  that  the  needs  of  New  Church 
Philology,  already,  are  those  standard  books,  the  ancient  and 
indispensable  landmarks  of  linguistic  lore,  which  are  so  much 
in  danger  of  being  pushed  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  by  the 
modern  pretensions  of  more  fashionable  and  better  bound  books, 
elbowing  their  reverend  seniors  from  our  book-shelves  ? 

But  some  may  say,  these  old  books  have  been  superseded  by 
newer  ones.  Yes,,  superseded  as  the  Lives  of  Jesus  by  Strauss 
and  R^nan,  have  superseded  the  gospels  I  No  really  good  book, 
any  more  than  an  original  manuscript,  can  be  superseded. 

And  here  might  be  noticed  another  vulgar  error,  namely, 
that  any  book  can  always  be  had,  at  any  time,  for  money  : 
that  every  work  has  its  market  price  and  money  value.  But 
there  are  ^ome  things  that  the  trading  tnaxims  of  "  demand 
and  supply  "  cannot  regulate ;  there  are  some  invaluable  books, 
that  you  may  wait  for,  with  your  hands  heavy  with  ready 
money,  for  half  a  century,  and  not  get  a  chance  to  buy  them. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  buy  these  when  you  can,  if  thev  can- 
not be  bought  when  you  will.  Would  you  let  a  bookseller  ap- 
praise for  you  the  works  of  Swedenborg  ?     Has  their  merchant- 
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able  value  borne  any  proportion  to  their  real  worth  during  the 
last  century  ? 

Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  establish  a  small  fund,  —  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  would  suffice,  at  present,  —  the  annual 
interest  or  income  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  the  books  described,  at  such  rare  opportunities  as 
they  become  purchasable  ;  let  the  fund  be  named  "  The  New 
Church  Text  and  Interpretation  Fund,"  and  let  the  books  be 
safely  deposited  for  use.  j.  w.  J. 

January  7, 1868. 


THE   STATE   SIGNIFIED   BY  SLEEP. 

In  the  '*  Apocalypse  Explained,"  n.  865,  we  are  informed 
that  to  "  lie  down  in  peace,  and  sleep,"  signifies  to  live  ;  and 
in  the  "Arcana  Coelestia,"  n.  3696, that  to  "lie down  in  peace, 
and  sleep,"  means  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  security.  In  many 
other  places  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  we  find  that  sleep 
is  itself  a  means  of  our  being  assisted  to  attain  a  heavenly  state 
of  life,  as  well  as  representative  of  such  a  state. 

In  one  of  the  Psalms,  the  faithless  care  of  men  for  the  ob- 
jects of  their  anxious  concern  is  depicted  so  as  to  show  its 
worthlessness ;  and  in  cpntrasting  the  quietness  of  a  "heart 
that  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord,"  with  the  disturbance  of  a 
world- bewildered  mind,  the  Psalmist  says:  "It  is  vain  for  you 
to  rise  up  early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows ;  for 
80  He  giveth  His  belgved  sleep."  In  a  version  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  now  before  me,  in  which  many  interesting  instances 
are  to  be  noted  of  a  clearer  expression  of  the  ideas  conveyed 
in  the  original  than  our  common  version  affords,  I  find  for  the 
words,  "  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep,"  "  so  doth  He  give  unto 
His  beloved  in  sleep."  * 

It  may  seem  to  others,  as  it  does  to  me,  very  interesting  and 
satisfactory,  to  find,  in  a  close  rendering  of  the  original  text,  a 
confirmation  of  what  we  read  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg, 
about  the  gifts  that  the   Lord  bestows  upon  us  during  sleep ; 

^  The  Twenty-fonr  Books  of  the  Holv  Scriptures',  carefallj  translated  according  to 
tlie  liasoretic  Text,  after  the  best  Jewish  authorities:  by  Isaac  Lecser. 
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and  before  going  any  farther,  I  invite  them  to  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  expressions  which  convey  the  idea  of  the  benefits 
of  sleep.  '  The  Psalmist  says,  "  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up 
early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows,  [painful  toils,^ 
carefulness,^]  for  so  [wherefore,  on  this  account,  because  of 
this]  He  giveth  [doth  give  unto,  endow,  benefit]  His  beloved 
sleep,  [in  sleep.] 

The  blessings  of  sleep  are,  however  we  render  the  original, 
declared  in  unequivocal  terms,  to  be  proofs  of  the  favor  of  the 
Lord  to  those  who  are  beloved  by  Him.  Such  is  the  plain  ' 
meaning  of  the  words,  in  whichever  of  these  ways  we  render 
them.  But  all  men  sleep.  No  one  is  denied  the  boon  of  need- 
ful rest.  No  one,  however  burdened  with  care,  or  haunted  by 
guilt,  is  quite  shut  out  from  the  retreat  from  the  world  which 
sleep  affords.  Sleep,  however  brief,  however  interrupted,  how- 
ever full  of  dreams,  is  known  to  all.  But  to  know  in  it  the 
gifls  of  God,  is  for  them  that  may  be  called  in  a  peculiar  sense 
His  beloved.  He  hates  nothing  that  He  has  made.  He  loves 
us  all,  so  as  to  regard  us  all  as  objects  of  His  care  and  His 
beneficence.     He  is  mindful  of  us  all,  and  does  good  to  us  all. 

But  we  have  many  words  in  both  Testaments  to  .assure  us 
that  the  love  of  impartial  care  for  men,  and  the  love  of  delight 
in  men,  are  distinct  in  the  Divine  mind  ;  that  there  are  those 
who  love  the  Lord,  and  who  are  in  an  eminent  sense  beloved 
by  Him ;  and  these  are  they  who  know  that  sleep  is  a  Divine 
gift:  not  a  failure  of  the  powers  of  man,  but  a  support  to  them 
ordained  by  the  Giver  of  them :  not  a  sinking  of  exhausted 
nature,  but  a  phase  of  healthful  life. 

To  know  sleep  in  its  true  character,  we  must  so  live  as  to 
recognize  in  all  natural  arrangements  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who, 
according  to  Divine  order,  the  order  of  His  providence,  sets  one 
thing  over  against  another  ;  who  gives  us  work  and  rest,  wake- 
fulness and  sleep,  day  and  night.  Mindful  of  Him,  we  shall 
know  that  He  cares  for  us.  So  shall  we  be  in  that  state  of  life 
which  is  meant  by  sleep,  —  the  spiritual  state,  of  which  good 
sleep  is  a  natural  picture. 

For  sleep,  good,  healthful,  refreshing  sleep,  is  representative 
of  'a  spiritual  state  ;  to  attain  which  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of 

^  Leeser'f  Translation.  ^  Common  Prajer  Book. 
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our  unremitting  endeavor.  In  sleep  like  this,  our  cares  are  in- 
termitted, our  thoughts  are  turned  away  from  onr  labors,  and 
we  give  ourselves  to  rest.  We  resign  ourselves  to  the  care  of 
one  who  cares  for  us,  either  directly,  or,  in  some  situations, 
giving  up  to  friendly  eyes  the  task  of  keeping  watch  and  ward, 
till  our  tarn  comes  to  take  our  part  in  the  service  of  mutual 
protection. 

But  this  conscious  resignation  of  our  charge  of  ourselves 
reprefients  something  that  may  have  place  in  the  most  wakeful 
hours  of  the  busiest  life.  It  represents  the  removal  of  all  anx- 
ious thought  from  our  minds.  Such  removal  is  effected  wliile 
we  keep  the  commandment  of  our  Lord,  to  take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow,  to  let  the  morrow  care  for  itself,  because  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Such  removal  accompanies  the 
thoughtful  and  hearty  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
Lord  in  his  Divine  providence.  It  is  not  indifference  to  the 
honest  concerns  of  a  reasonable  man  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a 
state  in  which  we  indulge  feelings  of  morbid  unconcern  for  bo- 
coming  honors,  moderate  and  sufficient  gains,  and  the  con- 
siderate esteem  of  the  wise,  and  tlie  select  companionship  of 
the  good.  It  is  a  state  in  which  all  that  belongs  to  our  posi- 
tion and  vocation  is  duly  regarded.  It  is  a  state  in  which  we 
are  awake  to  all  our  true  interests,  as  men  bound  to  be  useful 
in  time,  that  we  may  be  useful  to  eternity.  But  it  is  a  slate  in 
which  our  business  and  our  pleasure,  our  labors  and  our  recrea- 
tions, are  seen  to  be  included  under  laws,  in  keeping  which  we 
acknowledge  Him  whose  power  is  the  source  of  our  abilily  to 
act  as  we  ought,  in  whose  wisdom  is  the  origin  of  our  true 
thoughts,  and  whose  love  is  the  spring  of  all  our  right  affec- 
tions. Life  like  the  life  of  a  man  who  acts  according  to  these 
laws,  is  signified  by  sound,  seasonable,  sufficient,  refreshing 
sleep. 

In  living  such  a  life,  we  rest  in  the  Lord ;  rest,  not  in  indo- 
lence, but  in  the  grateful  sense  of  exerting  a  power  that  no  evil 
can  successfully  contravene.  This  is  true  rest;  this  is  that 
state  of  continual  though  unconscious  renewal  of  strength,  of 
which  natural  sleep  is  so  striking  a  representative.  Thinking 
of  this  sleep,  we  can  see  clearly  that  it  is  a  gift  from  the  Lord, 
and  a  means  of  innumerable  blessings.     Of  the  state  of  those 
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who  enjoy  this  gift,  we  may  speak  as  of  the  sleep  that  He 
gives  to  His  beloved.  And  when  we  look  at  its  natural  image 
in  bodily  sleep,  we  behold  a  thing  which  is  a  gift;  of  the  Lord, 
as  well  as  that  which  it  represents.  Indeed,  in  the  true  sleep, 
the  rest  in  the  Lord,  of  which  natural  sleep  is  the  representa- 
tive, we  see  all  good  things  as  gifts  from  His  hand.  We  do 
not  think  of  what  we  discover,  but  of  what  He  shows  us  in 
the  midst  of  His  wonderful  works.  There  is  such  a  state  as 
this ;  there  is  a  state  of  reasonable  seeing  and  understanding 
and  acknowledging  the  Lord ;  and  they  that  are  in  it  are  they 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

David  says,  in  one  of  the  Psalms,  ^^  I  will  lay  me  down  in 
peace,  and  sleep ;  for  thou,  O  Lord,  only  makest  me  to  dwell 
in  safety."  He  was  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  great  mercy. 
He  had  been  in  distress,  and  was  now  at  liberty.  He  was 
glad  ;  and  his  gladness  was  greater  than  the  gladness  of  those 
that  have  abundance  of  corn  and  wine.  He  was  trustful ;  and 
his  trustfulness  is  expressed  in  saying  that  he  will  lie  down  in 
peace,  and  sleep.  It  is  the  repose  of  the  spirit  that  he  here  por- 
trays. It  is  the  picture  of  a  quiet  life  of  confidence  in  the 
Lord  that  we  behold  ;  where  we  see  this  royal  poet  looking, 
back  upon  deliverance  from  evil,  and  giving  himself  up  to  rest 
in  the  Lord.  To  sleep  in  this  manner  is  to  live  so  as  to  express 
trust  in  the  Lord  in  all  our  actions  and  words.  Such  a  life  is 
like  a  guai'ded,  protected  sleep.  The  din  of  the  w^orld  breaks 
not  the  stillness  of  that  repose.  The  glare  of  the  glory  that 
dazzles  the  unquiet  seekers  after  unsatisfying  good  cannot  affect 
the  eyes  that  are  curtained  in  a  sleep  like  this.  The  incense  of 
flattery  is  consumed  in  vain,  when  the  sense  of  vanity  is  sealed 
in  this  sleep  in  the  peace  of  God. 

But  the  life  that  is  represented  by  a  sleep  like  this  is  not  an 
inactive  life.  It  is  not  the  life  of  a  man  abstracted  from  tliemes 
of  practical  thought,  and  lost  in  contemplation  of  things  too 
high  for  men  of  useful  lives,  and  purposes  of  availing  activity, 
in  the  world  of  busy  men,  and  careful  men,  and  perplexed  men, 
and  suffering  men.  It  is  not  the  life  of  one  who  cannot  give 
good  counsel  and  contrive  ready  help  to  those  who,  like  him- 
self, are  engaged  in  enterprises  that  shall  bring  new  fields  of 
human  activity  into  successful  culture.     It  is  not  the  life  of 
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one  who  cannot  say  to  the  care-tired  fellow-laborer  the  word 
that  shall  disperse  his  painful  thoughts  like  scared  birds  of  the 
ni^ht,  and  bring  to  him  thoughts  like  morning  song-birds,  that 
call  to  cheerful  work.  It  is  not  the  life  of  one  who  cannot  say 
to  the  perplexed  the  >vord  that  shall  be  as  a  charm  to  break  the 
meshes  of  a  hampering  net.  It  is  not  the  life  of  one  who  has 
nothing  to  give  to  misery  but  a  tear.  It  is  the  life  of  one  who 
in  all  human  exigency  can  do  something  worth  doing,  and  say 
what  will  be  worth  remembering  and  acting  upon ;  the  life  of 
one  who  is  in  all  thinirs  a  man  amon^r  men.  . 

Sleep  in  the  Lord,  lying  down  in  assurance  of  His  protection, 
is  living  the  life  of  true  faith.  For  faith  is  the  acceptance,  in 
a  willing  mind,  of  the  words  of  a  faithful  God.  And  these 
words  are  commandments  as  well  as  promises.  "  I  will  make 
with  my  people,"  saitli  the  Lord,  by  His  prophet,  Ezekiel,  "  a 
covenant  of  peace ;  and  they  shall  dwell  safely  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  sleep  in  the  woods."  His  covenant  of  peace  is  made 
by  giving  them  laws  to  keep,  and  in  doing  them  to  be  protected 
against  all  despisers  and  violators  of  the  law,  who  are  meant  by 
the  prowlers  in  the  wilderness  and  the  lurkers  in  the  woods. 
Peace  that  passeth  understanding  is  enjoyed  only  while  living 
according  to  commandments  whose  breadth  is  ever  more  and 
more  perceived,  and  in  keeping  which  scope  is  given  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  vigorous  understanding.  Peace  as  a  river  is 
•his  alone,  whose  endeavor  is  to  please  the  Lord,  whose  right- 
eousness is  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  who,  from  His  own  life 
of  righteousness,  gives  real  righteousness  to  His  faithful  ser- 
vants, —  His  friends. 

Trust  in  Divine  providence  is  truly  felt  only  by  those  who 
most  fully  improve  their  ability  to  be  prudent  and  diligent  in 
attention  to  the  concerns  of  well  ordered  lives.  Like  the  quiet- 
ness of  sleep  is  the  quietness  of  such  minds :  a  quietness,  not  of 
inaction  ;  a  quietness  like  that  of  the  deep  sea  undisturbed  by 
winds,  but  ever  in  effective  motion,  like  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
the  great  involuntary  organs  of  man's  bodily  life :  a  quietness 
like  that  of  the  slow-moving  glacier  that  bears  in  its  bosom 
what  shall  be  to  places  remote  from  its  formation,  good  that  is 
now  there  unknown :  a  quietness  like  that  of  the  unseen  proc- 
esses of  vegetable  nature,  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  burst- 
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ing  of  planted  grain,  the  progress  from  blade  to  ear,  and  to  fall 
com  in  the  ear :  the  exquisite  magic  coloring  of  flowers  ;  shade 
stealing  on  shade,  and  tint  on  tint,  till  the  perfect  rose  shows  all 
the  hues  of  beauty :  the  subtle  chemistry  of  ripening  fruits:  the 
whole  course  of  growth  from  the  first  breath  of  Spring  to  the 
the  last  breeze  of  Autumn,  and  through  the  secret  care  of  the 
motherly  earth  for  her  darlings  in  the  sleep  of  winter :  like  the 
quietness  of  the  Sun  himself,  under  whose  sleepless  eye  the  deep 
sea,  and  the  ice-field,  and  the  domain  of  the  husbandman  rest 
in  quiet  activity  through  the  years  of  countless  time. 

Of  this  life,  like  a  sleep,  we  are  reminded  in  the  beautifiil 
verses  of  a  poet  ^  of  our  own  times.  She  speaks  of  sleep  that 
excludes  men  for  a  time  from  the  dreary  noises  of  the  world, 
and  the  voices  of  wailing  that  accompany  the  anxious  toil  for 
gold,  and  the  strife  and  woe  that  rend  men's  rival  hearts  ;  but 
she  seems  to  be  thinking  of  a  quietness  of  life  that  shall  be 
superior  to  all  the  disturbing  accidents  of  time.  It  is  not  merely 
of  the  rest  in  the  night  from  the  work  of  the  day  that  she  is 
thinking,  where  she  sings  of  a  peace  that  is  softer  than  the  fall 
of  the  dew  on  the  grass,  or  the  rest  of  the  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
and  of  Him  who  gives  that  peace.  Let  us  listen  to  her,  and 
feel,  as  we  listen,  the  power  of  the  inner  sense  of  the  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture  that  moved  her  to  sing.  She  has  been  reading 
a  Psalm,  in  which  the  Psalmist  sings  of  the  vanity  of  human 
care  without  thoughts  of  Divine  watchfulness ;  and  she  breaks 
the  silence  of  waiting  on  the  Lord  in  meditation  in  His  Word, 
in  a  song  of  thankfulness  for  sleep.  Her  song  is  dear  to  many ; 
and  as  we  record  it  here,  let  us  pray  that  the  Psalm  she  loved 
so  well,  and  all  the  Psalms,  and  all  words  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
may  be  so  opened  to  us  that  we  may  live  that  life  that  is  signi- 
fied by  sleep  full  of  the  gifts  of  God. 

**  Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  in  upon  our  souls  afar 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep,. 
Oh,  tell  me  if  there  any  is, 
For  gifki  or  grace  surpassing  this, — 
'*He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

1  E.  B.  Browning. 
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O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  I 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  I 

O  delved  gold,  the  toilers  heapl 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o*er  it  fall! 
Grod  makes  a  silence  through  you  all: 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."    • 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 

Though  o*er  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap; 
More  soAly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
•  Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 


T.   p.  R. 


THE   COLISEUM    AT  ROME.    , 

The  majesty  of  ruin  !  lo,  *tis  here ; 
Ap*proach  with  awe  the  consecrated  spot 
Where  martyrs  to  the  truth  once  conquered  fear, 
And  in  the  deadly  conflict  faltered  not 
Ahound,  above,  below,  say  what  you  see,  — 
Arches  on  arches  raised  ;  high  massive  walls ; 
Caverns,  in  which  the  sunlight  only  falls 
Through  rent  and  fissures ;  stones  in  shapeless  piles 
With  grass  and  shrubs  and  wild-flowers  overgrown ; 
Beauty  and  desolation.     These  alone  ? 
No,  for  a  cross  uplifted  meets  my  eye. 
The  chant  of  kneeling  penitents  beguiles 
The  twilight  hour,  and  here,  where  doomed  to  die, 
The  Christian  o'er  his  baflled  tyrants  smiles.  J.  R. 

Philadelphia. 


HARMONY  OF  HOLY  WRIT. 

The  Bereans  o?  old  were  commended  for  daily  searching 
the  Scriptures  to  see  if  the  gospel  preached  by  the  apostle?  was 
true.  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  I  entreat  you  to  apply  the  same  test  to 
the  views  I  have  set  forth.  Spiritual  truth  can  never  be  at- 
tained, nor  seen  in  its  beautiful  light  and  proportions,  save  by  a 
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diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  their  parts.  I  will  gire 
a  few  instances  of  the  wonderful  concord  they  exhibit  when 
thus  studied :  — 


Old  Testament. 

"  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent 
me  unto  you."     (Ex.  iii.  14.) 

"  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ; 
and  beside  me  there  is  no  God." 
(Isa.  xliv.  6.) 

"  I  the  Lord,  the  first,  and  with  the 
last ;  I  am  He."     (Isa.  xli.  4.) 


"  I  am  the  first;  I  also  am  the  last 
(Isa.  xlviii.  12.)    " 


"  With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life." 
(Psa.  xxxvi.  9.) 

"  They  have  forsaken  Me,  the 
fountain  of  living  waters."  (Jer.  iL 
13.) 

**  Seek  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall  live." 
(Amos  V.  4.) 

*^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."    (Gen.  i.  1.) 

**  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all 
things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heav- 
ens alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the 
earth  by  Myself."     (Isa.  xliv.  24.) 


**  Tliou  shalt  know  no  God  but  Me, 
for  there  is  no  Saviour  beside  Me." 
(Hosea  xiii.  4.) 

**  I,  even  I,  am  the  Lord,  and  be- 
side Me  there  is  no  Saviour."  (Isa. 
xliii.  11.) 


New  Testament. 

"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoo, 
before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  (John 
viii.  68.) 

"  Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the 
last."     (Rev.  i.  17.) 

"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  fint 
and  the  last."     (Rev.  i.  11.)  ' 

"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  ending,  sailh  the 
Lord."  (Rev.  i.  8.)  •*»  To  the  angel 
of  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  write: 
These  things  saith  the  first  and  the 
last"    (Rev.  ii.  8.) 

"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end."  (Rev.  xxi.  6.) 
"  I  am  Alpha  and  lOmega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  the  first  and  the 
last."     (Rev.  xxii.  18.) 

"I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life."     (John  xi.  25.) 

"  I  will  give  unto  him  that  is  athirst 
of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life 
freely."     (Rev.  xxi.  6.) 

"  And  ye  will  not  come  to  Me  that 
ye  might  have  life."  (John  v.  40; 
see  X.  28.) 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God. 

**  All  things  were  made  by  Him, 
and  without  Him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made.  He  was. in  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  made  br 
Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him  not** 
(John  i.  1,2,  10.) 

**  Unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the 
city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord."     (Luke  ii.  11.) 

**  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ"     (2  Peter  iii.  18.) 
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Old  Testament. 

"The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my 
salvation."    (Psa.  xxvii.  1.) 

**  Thou  art  my  lamp,  O  I^ord,  and 
the  Lord  will  lighten  my  darkness." 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  29.) 

"  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  thee."  (Isa.  Ix.  1 ;  see  Isa. 
Ix.  9.) 

"  Give  ear,  O  Shepherd  of  Israel." 
(Psa.  Ixxx.  1.) 

**  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd."  (Psa. 
xxiii.  1.) 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of 
Israel."     (Isa.  xliv.  6.) 

"  The  King  of  Israel,  even  the 
I^rd,  is  in  the  midst  of  thee." 
(Zeph.  iii.  15.)  • 

**  I  am  the  Lord,  your  Holy  One, 
the  Creator  of  Israel,  your  King." 
(Isa.  xliii.  15.) 

"Let  Israel  rejoice  in  Him  that 
made  him.  Let  the  children  of  Zion 
be  joyful  in  their  King."  (Psa.  cxlix. 
2.) 

"  Tlie  I^rd  ycJur  God  is  God  of 
gods  and  Lord  of  lords."  (Deut.  x. 
17.) 

"  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  King  of 
Glory."     (Psa.  xxiv.  10.) 

"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?  "     (Gen.  xviii.  25.) 

**  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not." 
(Mai.  iii.  6.) 

**  The  grass  wilhereth,  the  flower 
fadelh,  but  the  word  of  our  God 
shall  stand  for  ever."     (Isa.  xl.  8.) 


New  Testament. 

"I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 
(John  viii.  12.) 

"  That  was  the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world."     (John  i.  9.) 

"  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  glory  of  Thy  people  Israel" 
(Luke  ii.  32  ;  He  v.  xxi.  23.) 

**  I  am  the  good  Shepherd." 
(John  X.  11.) 

"  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,  and 
know  My  sheep,  and  am  known  of 
Mine."     (John  x.  14.) 

"  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  (John 
i.  49.) 

"  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
(John  xii.  13.) 

**  Where  is  He  that  is  born  Kins 
of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  His  star 
in  the  East,  and  are  come  to  worship 
Him."     (Matt.  ii.  2.) 

"  And  set  up  over  His  head.  His  ac- 
cusation written,  This  is  Jesus,  the 
King  of  the  Jews."  (Matt,  xxvii.  37  ; 
Mark  xv.  26  ;  Luke  xxiii.  38 ;  John 
xix.  19.) 

**  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them, 
for  He  is  Lord  of  lords."  (Rev.  xvii. 
14;  xix.  16) 

"  Had  they  known  it,  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glo- 
ry."    (1  Cor.  ii.  8.) 

"  We  must  all  appear  before  the 
judgment- seat  of  Christ"  (2  Cor. 
V.  10.) 

"  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  (Heb. 
xiii.  8.) 

**  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass 
away."     (Matt  xxiv.  35.) 
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Old  Testament. 

.   "  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom."     (Psa.  cxlv.  18.) 

**  Who  is  a  Bock,  save  our  God." 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  82.) 

**  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  blotteth  out 
thy  transgressions."     (Isa.  xliii.  25.) 

"To  the  Lord  our  God  belong 
mercies  and  forgiveness."    (Dan.  ix. 

9.) 

'*  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts 

of  man."     (Psa.  xciv.  11.) 

*'  Thou  understandest  my  thought 

afar  off."     (Psa.  cxxxix.  2.) 

**  Lo,  He  that  formeth  the  moun- 
tains, and  createth  the  wind,  and 
declareth  unto  man  what  is  his 
thought."     (Amos  iv.  13.) 

**  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God."  (Ex.  xx.  10.) 

**  As  for  God,  His  way  is  perfect." 
(2  Sam.  xxii.  31.) 

**  I  kill  and  I  make  alive,  I  wound 
and  I  heal."     (Deut  xxxii.  39.) 

"  For  Thou,  Lord,  art  high  above 
all  the  earth.  Thou  art  exalted  far 
above  all  gods."    (Psa.  xcvii.  9.) 

**  Thou,  whose  name  alone  is  Jeho- 
vah, art  most  high  over  all  the  earth." 
(Psa.  Ixxxiii.  18.) 

*^  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to 
Zion."     (Isa.  lix.  20.) 

"  But  truly  I  am  full  of  power,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord."    (Mie.  iii.  8.) 

"  They  have  not  hearkened  to  My 
words,  saith  the  Lord,  which  I  sent 
unto  them  by  My  servants,  the  proph- 
ets."    (Jcr.  xxix.  19.) 

**And   the  Lord    said  unto    me, 


New  Testament. 

"  The  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 
(2Peti.  11.) 

**  For  they  drank  of  that  spiritual 
Bock  that  followed  them,  and  that 
Rock  was  Christ."     (1  Cor.  x.  4.) 

"  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee."     (Matt.  ix.  2.) 

^*  And  He  said  unto  her.  Thy  siiis 
are  forgiven."     (Luke  vii.  48.) 

** And  Jesus  perceiving  the  thought 
of  their  heart."     (Luke  ix.  41.) 

**  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts, 
said.  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your 
hearts?"     (Matt  ix.  4.) 

**  And  immediately  when  Jesus 
perceived  in  His  spirit  that  they  so 
reasoned  within  themselves,  He  said 
unto  them.  Why  reason  ye  these 
things  in  your  hearts^  "  (Mark.  ii.  8  ) 

**The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even 
of  the  Sabbath  day."     (Matt  xiL  8.) 

**  He  hath  done  all  things  well" 
(Mark  vii.  87.) 

See  Luke  vii.  14  ;  viii.  49 ;  John 
xi.  43. 

**  He  that  cometh  from  above  b 
above  all.  .  .  .  He  that  cometh 
from  heaven  is  a^ove  alL"  (John 
ni.  31.) 

"  Thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the 
prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou 
shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord 
to  prepare  His  ways."    (Luke  i.  76.) 

**  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Is- 
rael, for  He  hath  visited  and  re- 
deemed His  people."     (Luke  i.  68.) 

"  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy."     (Rev.  xix.  10.) 

*^  Wherefore  behold  I  send  you 
prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes.** 
(Matt  xxiii.  34.) 

"  One  of  the  twelve,  called  Judaa 
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Old  Testament. 

Cast  it  unto  the  potter  :  a  goodly 
price  that  /  was  prized  at  of  them. 
And  I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord/'     (Zech.  xi.  13.) 

**  And  they  shall  look  on  me  whom 
they  have  pierced.**     (Zech.  xii.  10.) 


New  Testament. 

Iscariot,  went  unto  the  chief  priests 
and  said,  What  will  ye  give  me  and 
I  will  deliver  Him  unto  you  ;  and 
they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver."  (Matt.  xxvi.  14, 
15.) 

**  Every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and 
they  also  which  pierced  Him."  (Rev. 
i.  7.) 


HYPOCRITES. 

Swedenborg's  definitions  of  familiar  terms  are  often  very 
thorough  and  searching.  In  the  dictionaries  a  hypocrite  is 
defined  as  one  who  "  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not."  According 
to  this  description,  any  kind  of  studied  concealment  is  hypocrisy ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  person,  to  avoid  giving  unnecessary 
pain  to  others,  goes  about  with  a  smiling  face  and  cheerful 
manner,  saying  nothing  about  his  own  troubles  and  sufferings. 
Thackeray  designates  all  women  as  hypocrites,  because  on  this 
ground  they  so  frequently  endure  much,  and  express  little.  In 
contrast  with  the  common  idea,  take  Swedenborg's  definition  of 
a*  hypocrite.  Observe  how  thoroughly  the  wickedness  of  hy- 
pocrisy is  exposed,  by  the  clear  statement  of  the  motive  which 
is  inseparable  from  it.  If  anybody  after  reading  the  following 
brief  passage,  can  imagine  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  a 
hypocrite,  it  must  be  only  because  he  is  so  great  a  one  as  to 
make  himself  his  first  victim. 

"  Hypocrites  are  they  who  talk  well,  and  likewise  do  well, 
but  regard  themselves  in  everything.  They  talk  like  angels 
about  the  Lord,  about  heaven,  about  love,  and  about  heavenly 
life.  Tliey  also  do  well,  that  they  may  appear  as  they  talk,  but 
they  think  otherwise:  they  believe  nothing,  nor  do  they  will 
good  to  any  but  themselves  ;  when  they  do  good,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  themselves  ;  and  if  for  the  sake  of  others,  it  is  only  that 
they  may  be  seen ;  so  it  is  still  for  the  sake  of  themselves." 

H.   H.  68. 
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THE   REPRESENTATION  OF  AARON. 

AAROX   REPRESENTED   THE   LORD. 

When  Aaron  exercised  the  functions  of  his  office,  he  was 
clothed  with  the  priestly  garments  which  were  made  precisely 
according  to  the  Divine  directions.  These  were  called  garments 
of  holiness.  The  three  garments  with  which  he  was  clothed, 
were  the  broidered  waistcoat,  the  robe,  and  the  ephod.  By 
Aaron  was  represented  the  Lord  as  to  His  Divine  Good  ;  and  by 
the  three  garments  were  represented  the  different  degrees  of 
Divine  Truth  in  their  order,  one  within  or  above  the  other,  by 
which  the  Divine  Good  or  Love  is  clothed  or  invested. 

The  ephod  being  the  outward  garment,  represented  the  ulti- 
mates  of  heaven,  and  the  ultimates  of  Divine  Truth,  or  the  literal 
sense  of  the  Word.  Upon  the  ephod,  and  forming  a  part  of  it, 
was  the  breastplate,  which  covered  the  heart  of  Aaron.  The 
heart  corresponds  to  the  will  or  the  love  of  a  person  ;  and  as 
Aaron  represented  the  Lord,  his  heart  represented  the  Divine 
Love,  and  the  breastplate  by  which  it  was  covered  represented 
truths  proceeding  from  this  Love.  'Upon  the  breastplate,  and 
forming  a  part  of  it,  were  the  twelve  precious  stones,  in  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Twelve 
signifies  all.  The  tribes  of  Israel  represented  a  true  church. 
Their  names  signify  the  quality  of  all  the  goods  and  truths 
which  constitute  such  a  church,  and  their  being  engraved  on 
the  twelve  stones,  represent  all  these  goods  and  truths  in  the 
complex  as  they  exist  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word. 

These  precious  stones  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
inscribed  on  them  are  what  were  called  the  Urim  and  Thuinmim. 
The  Israelites  were  not  a  true  church,  but  only  the  representa- 
tive of  a  church.  They  did  not  receive  goods  and  truths  into 
their  hearts  and  lives,  and  thus  sufler  themselves  to  be  con- 
joined to  the  Lord  and  consociated  with  the  angi-ls,  for  tlieir 
internal  minds  were  not  opened ;  but  conjunction  with  the 
heavens  was  produced  in  an  external  way,  by  representatives, 
throujxh  their  instrumentalitv.  Thus  when  Aaron  was  clothed 
with  the  garments  of  holiness,  the  influence  of  the  heavens  was 
brought  down  to  the  earth,  not  through  his  internal  mind,  but 
through  him  as  a  representative. 
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In  the  breastplate  were  the  twelve  precious  stones  on  which 
were  engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  or  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  Urim  signifies  fire  shining,  and  Thummim  integ- 
rity, or,  as  Swedenborg  says  in  the  angelic  language,  bright- 
ness ;  and  we  learn  that  the  Israelites,  or  the  kings  of  Israel, 
inquired  of  the  Lord  in  matters  in  regard  to  which  they  desired 
to  know  His  will,  and  received  responses  through  these  stones. 
We  learn  from  Swedenborg  that  these  responses  were  given 
by  means  of  a  miraculous  light,  which  shone  forth  into  and 
through  the  stones.  When  the  brilliancy  appeared  in  the 
stones,  which  took  place  with  a  variety  of  colors,  the  response 
to  the  subject  of  inquiry  was  pronounced  in  an  audible  voice  by 
the  angels,  to  whom  by  means  of  the  shining  it  was  revealed 
by  the  Lord. 

These  things  represent  the  way  in  which  responses  are  given 
and  light  is  communicated  to  an  internal  church  by  means  of 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  the  truths  and  goods  with  which 
it  is  filled,  being  signified  by  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim.  *^  A 
similar  shining  is  given  inwardly  with  those  who  are  in  truths 
from  good,  which  dictates  and  as  it  were  gives  responses,  when 
truth  is  inquired  after  from  afiection  and  is  loved  as  good.'^ 
The  light  of  heaven  shines  into  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word 
and  illustrates  the  mind,  as  with  the  Israelites  it  shone  into  tho 
precious  stones  and  was  visible  to  their  senses.  And  as  the 
breastplate  was  placed  on  the  heart  of  Aaron,  and  w^as  a  part  of 
the  ephod  which  was  the  outermost  of  the  three  garments^  so 
the  goods  and  truths  of  the  Word  proceed  from  the  Divine  Love 
of  the  Lord  to  which  the  heart  corresponds,  and  passing  through 
the  heavens  find  their  ultimate  abode  in  the  litend  sense.^ 
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Angelic  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom^ 

[Continned  from  p.  674.] 

As  a  fair  example  of  the  frequency  of  these  unnecessary  departures 
from  the  literal  rendering  we  take  the  first  tea  paragraphs  of  the 
work:  — 

YOi-  XL.  47 
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N.  1.  For  "any  idea  of  thought  concerning  it"  (^aliqaam  ideam 
cogitationis  de  eo  "),  we  find  ''  any  definite  idea  of  its  nature."  Instead 
of  ^  it  is  either  said  to  be  nothing,  or  to  be  only  something  flowing  in 
from  the  sight "  (*^  dicit  vel  non  esse  aliquid,  vel  solum  esse  aliquod  in- 
fluens  ex  visu"),  we  have,  '<  they  deny  its  reality,  or  call  it  some  influ- 
ence entering  man  by  sight."  And  for  "  the  afiection  which  is  of  love  " 
(**  afi*ectio  qu»  amoris  "),  we  have  first  ^  the  influence  of  love,**  and 
afterwards  simply  **  love." 

i^.  2.  Instead  of  "  the  life  of  man  "  ("  vita  hominis "),  we  find 
first  "  human  life,"  and  in  the  next  sentence  only  —  "  life."  And  for 
"  thought  is  the  first  effect  of  life "  ('*  cogitatio  sit  effectus  Tit«  pri- 
mus "),  we  have,  —  **  thought  is  merely  the  first  effect  of  life.'' 

N.  3.  Instead  of —  "  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  world  "  ("ex 
calore  solis  in  mundo"),  we  have,  —  "from  the  effect  (ffihe  sun's  beat 
upon  the  world." 

N.  4.  '*  Quare  si  quis  homo  cogitatione  eo  usque  se  abduct  patitur, 
quod  non  sit  recipiens  vitse,  sed  vita,  non  potest  abduci  a  cogitatione 
quod  sit  Deus,"  is  rendered,  —  "  And  if  any  man  supposes  that  he  is 
not  a  recipient  of  life,  but  life  itself,  he  must  come  to  the  conciu:(ion 
that  he  is  God."  A  closer  following  of  the  original  would  give, — '^If 
therefore  any  man  suffers  himself  to  be  led  away  into  the  thought  that 
he  is  not  a  recipient  of  life,  but  life,  he  cannot  be  witlilield  from  think- 
ing that  he  is  a  Gk)d."  "  Est  ex  fallacia,"  —  literally,  "  is  from  s 
deceptive  appearance  "  (i.  e.,  the  feeling  and  thence  belief  that  man 
is  life),  is  rendered,  —  "is  because  this  feeling  deceives  him." 

N,  5.  For  —  "  the  heat  thence  proceeding,"  and  "  the  light  then6e 
proceeding  "  ("  calor  inde  procedens,"  and  "  lux  inde  procedens  "),  we 
have  —  "  that  heat,"  and  "  that  light." 

N.  7.  Instead  of  **  cannot  be  comprehended  by  a  merely  natand 
idea,  but  by  a  spiritual  idea  it  can  be"  ("non  potest  idea  mere  naturali 
comprchendi,  sed  potest  idea  spirituali "),  we  find — "  is  beyond  the 
merely  natural  comprehension,  though  it  may  be  understood  spiritu- 
ally." That  this  departure  from  the  letter  was  not  from  any  notion  of 
incompatibility  with  the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  language,  seems 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  same  expression  near  the  end 
of  this  paragraph,  is  translated  literally,  with  the  exception  of  an 
unnecessary  change  of  "  idea  "  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  number. 
The  next  sentence  following  the  one  above  quoted  suffers  a  still 
greater  change.  Instead  of —  "  The  reason  why  it  cannot  be  com- 
preliended  by  a  natural  idea,  is  because  in  this  there  is  space  "  ("  Quod, 
id  non  possit  idea  naturali  comprehendi,  est  quia  in  ilia  est  spatium**), 
we  have, —  "  This  is  because  all  natural  ideas  are  based  upon  space;" 
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and  immediately  af^er,  in  place  of  ^*  for  it  is  formed  from  such  things 
as  are  in  the  world  "  ('*  formata  enim  est  ex  talibus  quae  in  mundo 
sunt "),  we  find,  '*  for  they  are  formed  from  things  material."  And 
again,  instead  of —  "  something  shall  therefore  be  premised  concern- 
ing a  spiritual  idea,  and  thought  from  thence  "  ("  quare  primum  ali- 
quid  dicitur  de  idea  et  inde  cogitatione  spirituali "),  we  have,  —  "There- 
fore the  nature  of  spiritual  ideas  shall  be  briefly  explained.**  And  for 
•*  they  see  with  the  eyes  "  ("  vident  oculis  "),  we  are  told  "  they  have 
eyes  to  see  with." 

N.  8.  Swedenborg  here  tells  us  that  a  man  may  comprehend  that 
the  Divine  is  everywhere  and  yet  not  in  space,  "if  only  he  admit  into 
his  thought  something  of  spiritual  light"  —  ("  aliqnid  lucis  spiritu- 
alis ; ")  which  Mr.  Foster  renders  ^  if  he  admits  spiritual  light  into  his 
thoughts.** 

N,  9.  For,  "  the  thoughts  of  their  understanding  **  (**  cogitationes 
intellectus  sui**),  we  find  "their  thoughts."  Instead  of  "to think  of 
God  from  space  **  ("  cogitare  de  Deo  ex  spatio**),  we  have  "  to  think 
of  Grod  as  in  space.**  And  "  de  quibus  hie  agitur  *'  ("  which  are  here 
treated  of*'),  is  rendered  —  "of  which  tee  here  treat." 

N.  10.  For,  "It  has  been  stated"  ("Dictum  est**),  we  find  ''We 
have  said."  And  instead  of  "  according  to  spiritual  affinities,  which 
are  of  love  and  wisdom"  ("secundum  affinitates  spirituales  quae  sunt 
amoris  et  sapientiae  **)  we  have,  "  according  to  the  spiritual  affinities  of 
love  and  wisdom.** 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  by  the  omission  of  conjunctive  and 
illative  particles  the  continuity  of  the  thought  of  the  original  is 
broken,  and  its  force  impaired,  in  several  of  the  paragraphs,  —  and  so, 
occasionally,  throughout  the  work. 

"We  have  referred  to  these  paragraphs  merely  to  illustrate  the  fre- 
quency of  the  departures  from  a  literal  rendering.  As  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  affect  the  sense  of  the  original,  in  our  opinion  they  are 
scarcely  of  average  importance,  in  comparison  with  what  are  found  in 
the  rest  of  the  work. 

We  make  no  other  comment  here  on  these  departures  from  a  word 
for  word  translation  than  to  repeat,  that  they  are  not  necessary,  for 
any  of  the  reasons  given  to  justify  such  departures.  Several  of  them 
will  come  up  incidentally  for  examination  as  we  proceed.  We  mention 
now  some  examples,  —  equally  unnecessary,  —  which  run  quite  uni- 
formly through  the  volume. 

In  this  work,  —  and  it  woul({  be  presumptuous  to  say  it  is  for  no 
reason,  —  the  author  oflen,  when  speaking  of  the  Lord,  uses  the 
expression  "  God-Man  "  ("  Deus  Homo  "),  which,  wherever  it  occurs, 
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Mr.  Foster  changes  into  '^  the  Divine  Man  "  ;  —  for  what  reason  it  b 
difficult  to  guess,  unless  it  be  again  ^  for  the  sake  of  euphon j."  In  a 
sense  the  terms  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent,  as  in  another  case  we 
have  remarked  upon.  But  they  do  not  obviously  express  the  exact 
idea  —  present  the  very  aspect  of  the  Divine  Being  —  which  the 
author's  own  words  so  plainly  convey ;  and  if  by  a  process  of  mental 
interpretation  they  are  made  to  express  the  same,  they  do  not  canj 
the  idea  to  the  mind  with  anything  like  the  force  and  power  and  pre- 
cision of  the  original,  —  which  the  corresponding  English  words  cer- 
tainly do. 

Again,  Swedenborg  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  thought,  and 
the  ideas  of  thought,  —  a  distinction  which  forms  one  of  the  remarka- 
ble features  of  the  new  mental  philosophy  his  writings  contain.  Id 
A.  C.  n.  6599,  he  says  :  — 

**  It  should  be  known  that  the  thuught  of  man  is  distinguished  into  ideai» 
and  that  one  idea  follows  another,  as  one  expression  follows  another  in 
speech ;  but  the  ideas  of  thought  take  each  other  up  with  such  quickness 
that  the  thought  appears  to  man  while  he  is  in  the  body  as  if  it  were  con- 
tinuous, and  therefore  no  distinction  appears.  But  in  the  other  life  it 
becomes  manifest  that  the  thought  is  distinguished  into  ideas^  It  shall  oow 
be  stated  how  it  is  with  thought  and  its  ideas,  viz.  —  that  the  thoogbt 
diffuses  itself  into  the  surrounding  societies  of  spirits  and  of  angels;  and  tke 
faculty  of  understanding  and  perceiving  is  according  to  the  extension  thither, 
—  that  is,  according  to  the  influx  thence  ;  and  further,  that  in  one  idea  of 
thought  there  are  things  innumerable,  and  yet  more  in  one  thought  composed 
of  ideas,** 

In  the  same  work,  n.  2470,  he  says :  — 

**  The  ideas  of  thought,  which  are  of  the  interior  memory,  flow  into  the 
things  that  are  in  the  exterior  memory,  as  into  their  vesseb,  and  are  there 
joined  together."  And  in  n.  2473  he  tells  us  that,  —  **  Myriads  of  ideas  of 
the  interior  memory  flow  into  one  of  the  exterior  memory.** 

This  important  distinction  between  thought  and  the  ideas  of  thought 
the  author  consistently  recognizes  and  observes  in  this  woii[.  But  is 
the  translation  before  us,  the  terms  are  confounded  and  the  distinction 
is  obliterated.  The  expression  which  in  itself  most  clearly  marks 
this  distinction,  ^  ideas  cogitationis  "  Q*  ideas  of  thought ")  —  except  io 
two  instances,^  where  it  occurs  in  such  connection  that  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  —  is  not  translated  ;  but  we  have  instead,  sometimes  simplj 
^  thoughts,'*  sometimes  ^'  ideas,"  or  again  an  expression  still  farther 
away  from  the  original,  —  as  in  n.  1.  above  cited.  For  example,  in 
n.  69,  Swedenborg  premises  that,  —  "  There  are  two  things  proper  to 

In.  22a,  224. 
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nature,  space  and  time."  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  —  "ex  his  homo  in 
naturali  niundo  format  ideas  suse  cogitationis,  et  inde  intellectum ; " 
^hich  is  literally,  "  from  these  man,  in  the  natural  world,  forms  the 
ideas  of  his  thought,  and  thence  his  understanding."  Instead  of  which 
Mr.  Foster  gives  uf,  —  **A11  of  roan*s  ihovghtSy  YihWe  he  is  in  the 
natural  world,  and  therefore  his  whole  understanding,  are  based  upon 
the  conception  of  these  two  elements."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
—  translating  now  more  literally,  —  "If  he  remains  in  those  ideas" 
(''  ideas  "  not  having  before  been  mentioned  in  his  translation  of  the 
paragraph) .  "  not  elevating  his  mind  above  them,  he  can  never  acquire 
any  perception  of  things  spiritual  and  Divine."  Thus  does  he  con- 
found the  use  of  terms  which,  with  philosophical  exactness,  the  author 
uses  as  distinct.  In  the  next  clause  we  read  in  the  original,  "  invol- 
vit  enim  ilia  ideis  quse  trahunt  ex  spatio  et  tempore,"  etc.,  —  literally, 
"  for  he  involves  them  in  ideas  which  are  derived  from  space  and 
time."  This  Mr.  Foster  interprets  into,  "for  he  confounds  these 
things  with  ideas  based  upon  space  and  time."  And  again  in  the  same 
paragraph,  instead  of  "  ideas  of  thought  which  are  derived  from  space 
and  time  "  (^  ideas  cogitationis  quse  trahunt  ex  spatio  et  tempore  "),  we 
have  ''  thoughts  based  upon  space  and  time."  And  in  the  next  sentence 
"  Caliginem  luminis  natui-nlis,"  —  "the  darkness  of  natural  light"  —  is 
translated  "  the  darkness  of  natural  thought ;  "  a  departure  from  the 
original,  —  for  whatever  reason  indulged  in, —  which  certainly  con- 
veys to  the  reader  scarcely  a  semblance  of  the  original  idea. 

Tlie  important  i;^ord  "  conjunction  "  has  no  place  in  this  translation. 
The  two  words  "  unio  "  and  **  conjunciio  "  are  everywhere  translated 
by  the  one  word  "  union."  And  yet  these  two  words  in  the  original 
mark  an  important  distinction.  Throughout  this  work,  if  we  mis^take 
not,  the  word  "  unio "  is  employed  to  describe  a  relation  between 
things  Divine  and  infinite  in  the  Lord  ;  and  "  conjunctio,"  to  designate 
a  relation  between  the  Lord  and  man,  or  between  man  and  man,  or 
between  things  finite  in  man.^  And  this  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two 
words  is  general  in  his  works.  We  freely  admit  that  the  author's  usage 
in  this  respect  is  not  quite  uniform  in  some  of  his  other  works.  He 
seems  not  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  speak  at  all  times  with  quite  the 
same  exactness.  Bui  it  is  so  general,  and  he  gives  us  so  plainly  to 
understand  that  he  makes  this  distinction  where  he  needs  to  be  exact, 
that  we  have  little  warrant  for  confounding  the  two  words  where  we 
find  the  distinction  actually  made,  —  much  less  for  discontinuing  the 
use  of  a  word  which  he  has  declared  important  and  even  necessary. 
In  A.  C.  n.  2004,  we  are  told  that  —  "  There  was  a  union  (unio)  of  the 

1  For  example,  n.  35-37,  compared  with  n.  47-49,  and  404. 
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Lord  with  Jehoyah ;  hut  there  is  not  uniofi  (anio)  of  man  with  the 
Lordj  btU  conjunction  (conjunctio)."  And  in  n.  2021,  the  dlstinctioQ 
IB  again  very  explicitlj  stated,  and  the  reason  and  necessity  of  it 
rationally  explained :  — 

**  That  a  more  distinct  idea  may  he  bad  of  the  onion  of  the  Divine  eseenct 
of  the  Lord  with  the  human,  and  of  the  conjunction  of  the  Lord  with  the 
human  race,  through  the  faith  of  charity,  here  and  in  what  follows  the  former 
will  be  called  union  (unionem)  and  tbe  latter  conjunction  (conjunctionem). 
Tbere  was  a  union  of  tbe  Lord's  Divine  essence  with  the  human ;  and  there 
is  a  conjunction  of  tbe  Lord  with  the  human  race,  through  the  faith  of 
charity.  This  distinction  is  grounded  in  the  following  considerations.  That 
Jehovah  or  the  Lord  is  life,  as  was  shown  above.  There  is  union  of  life 
with  life ;  but  man  is  not  life,  but  a  recipient  of  life.  When  life  flows  into  a 
recipient  of  life  there  is  conjunction,  —  for  it  is  adapted,  as  the  active  to  the 
passive  ;  or  as  what  is  in  itself  living  to  what  in  itself  is  dead,  which  thence 
lives.  The  principal  with  the  instrumental,  as  they  are  called,  appears 
indeed  conjoined,  as  if  they  were  one ;  and  yet  they  are  not  one,  for  each 
is  by  itself.  Man  does  not  live  from  himself,  but  the  Lord  out  of  mercj 
adjoins  (adjungit)  him  to  Himself,  and  so  makes  him  live  to  eternity ;  and 
the  word  conjunction  (conjunctio)  is  used  because  they  are  thus  distinct" 

The  exigencies  of  English  style  must  not  be  so  great  upon  us  as  to 
force  the  sacrifice  of  important  doctrinal  and  philosophical  ideas  and 
distinctions. 

Some  confusion  and  indefiniteness  is  caused  also  by  the  unneces- 
sary interpolation  of  substantive  words  that  have  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  them  in  the  original.  To  take  a  single  example,  —  not 
worse  than  others,  —  the  word  **  property  "  is  one  of  these,  which, 
in  our  judgment,  is  made  to  do  singular  service  in  this  translation. 
We  are  told  in  n.  34-35,  and  elsewhere,  that  ^  the  Divine  Love  is  a 
property  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  the  Divine  Wisdom  a  property 
of  tbe  Divine  Love ;  "  and  they  are  so  denominated  generally  through- 
out tbe  work.  And  yet  we  are  told,  quite  correctly,  in  n.  40—43,  that 
^  tbe  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  are  a  substance  and  form."  Tbe 
effort  of  tbe  translator  evidently  is  to  put  Swedenborg  in  better  and 
more  intelligible  English.  But  by  what  English  usage  of  the  word 
can  it  be  said  that  the  substance  (love)  is  a  property  of  its  form  (wis- 
dom) ?  We  need  scarcely  say  there  is  no  such  inconsistency  in  the 
original.  What  the  author  tells  us  in  the  former  place  is,  literally, 
that  **  Divine  Love  is  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  Divine  Wisdom  is 
of  the  Divine  Love," — which  brings  it  into  perfect  consistency  with 
the  latter  passage.  Will  it  be  said  that  this  literal  rendering  conveys 
no  inteUigible  meaning  to  the  ordinary  reader?  The  answer  is, 
emplmtically,  that  it  conveys. all  that  is  expressed  in  the  Latin;  and 
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all  that  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  original  can  find  there.  This  idea 
itself  is  abstract ;  and  must  take  form  according  to  the  intelligence 
and  perception  of  the  reader.  For  the  translator  to  attempt  —  going 
beyond  the  author  —  to  bring  it  down  into  the  concrete,  and  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  to  his  own  measure  of  what  it  contains,  is 
practically  to  forbid  the  ascent  of  other  minds  to  greater  heights  of 
perception  of  the  subject  than  his  own. 

In  another  place  (n.  214)  we  are  told  that  "  the  will  is  a  property 
of  love  .  .  .  and  the  understanding  is  a  property  of  wisdom  "  and  yet 
again  (n.  362-364),  that  '^  the  will  is  the  receptacle  of  love,  and  the 
undei'Standing  is  the  receptacle  of  wisdom.'*  How  can  the  will,  or  the 
understanding  bo  the  receptacle  of  that  of  which  it  is  itself  a  property  ? 
As  in  the  otlier  case,  the  fault  here  is  only  in  the  translation.  The 
original  is  perfectly  consistent.  This  unfortunate  word  leads  the 
translator  into  other  as  glaring  mistakes  and  inconsistencies,  which  we 
have  not  time  and  space  now  to  notice. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  work  such  expressions  are  intro- 
duced as  "*  we  have  said,"  ^  we  have  treated  of,'*  etc.,  without  any 
warrant  in  the  original.  The  author's  expressions  are  ''  dictum  est " 
"actum  est,"  etc  —  of  which  the  literal  rendering,  it  "has  been 
stated,"  or  "  has  been  treated  of,"  is  sufficiently  good  English.  Mr. 
Foster  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this.  The  same  liberty  has  been 
taken  by  other  translators  before  him.  We  would  not  unduly  magnify 
a  point  of  this  kind.  It  does  not  go  to  the  marrow  of  the  writings, 
like  faults  of  translation  that  touch  the  sense.  But  a  liberty  it  cer- 
tainly is,  —  and  one  that  has  no  just  plea  of  necessity.  We  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  an  unwarrantable,  —  because,  so  to  speak,  unwilling, 
—  obtrusion  of  the  author  before  the  reader,  which  derogates  some- 
thing from  the  dignity  of  the  work.  For,  highly  as  we  have  reason 
to  think  of  Swedenborg  personally,  it  is  not  as  his  that  his  works  are 
regarded  of  so  great  value.  His  writings  are  a  revelation  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  with  what  scrupulousness  he  keeps  himself  out  of  sight  in 
them.  He  never  speaks  in  the  first  person,  or  makes  allusion  in  any 
way  to  himself  but  for  some  obvious  reason.  This  is  evidently  from 
design,  and  no  accidenL  There  is  good  reason  to  think  it  was  on 
account  of  his  own  estimation  of  the  peculiar  and  exalted  character 
of  the  work  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  humble  instru- 
ment. In  a  sense,  indeed,  it  was  his  work ;  and  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience it  may  be  admissible  in  common  parlance,  —  it  is  in  fact 
almost  necessary,  to  speak  of  him  as  the  author  of  it ;  as  was  some- 
times done  even  with  the  writers  of  the  Word.  But  to  intrude  such 
expressions  into  the  writings  themselves  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and 
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tends,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  give  them  the  outward  character  of  writings 
that  have  no  higher  authority  than  the  individuaL  The  translator 
cannot  err,  even  in  a  matter  of  form  like  this,  by  strict  and  scrupulous 
faithfulness  to  the  original. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Our  Children  in  Heaven.     By  W.  H.  Holcohbb,  M.  D.     Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Ca     1868.     Pp.  318. 

The  above  work^  is  dedicated  "  To  those  who  have  been 
BEREAVED  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN  .* "  and  the  following  brief  Preface 
will  convey,  in  perhaps  fewer  words  than  we  could,  the  design  of  the 
book. 

"  The  earliest  hours  of  the  summer  mornings  were  devoted  to  the  compo- 
sition of  this  little  book. 

**  The  time  was  one  of  approaching  lights  and  receding  shadows. 

**It  is  now  the  same  hour  in  (he  moral  world :  and  my  subject  is  illumined 
bj  a  touch  of  that  Morning  which  cometh  after  the  Kight. 

'*  I  publish  it : 

"Hoping  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  others  by  some  thoughts  which  were 
suggested  by  my  own : 

**  Hoping  also  to  lead  the  mind  of  my  reader,  by  little  things,  and  through 
quiet  paths,  to  a  recognition  of  the  Highest  Truth  yet  revealed  to  man." 

Dr.  Ilolcombe  is  known,  by  many  of  our  readers,  by  reputation  al 
least,  as  a  New  Churchman,  residing  in  Louisiana. 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  the  titles  of  which 
are  as  follows,  and  in  the  order  in  which  we  state  them :  "  Is  there  no 
light?"  "How  are  they  raised?"  "What  bodies  have  they?" 
"  Where  do  they  go  ?  "  "  Who  takes  care  of  them  ?*•  "  What  are 
they  doing  ?  "  "  Can  we  communicate  ?  "  **  Why  did  not  the  Lord 
prevent  ?  "     "  Why  did  they  die  ?  "     "  What  good  can  come  of  it  ?  " 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  writer's  own  sorrows,  referred  to  in 
the  preface,  we  suppose  the  following  extract  from  the  second  chapter 
gives  us  information  :  — 

"  In  a  sweet,  silent  spot  of  a  southern  graveyard,  where  there  is  verdure 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  the  shadow  of  great  trees,  and  the  song  of 
birds,  three  little  mounds  are  seen.  They  are  covered  all  over  with  petu- 
nias and  heart's-ease.  Their  marble  head-pieces  shine  soflly  in  the  gloom. 
The  name  of  Lucy,  sweet  as  a  little  flower,  is  engraved  on  one  of  them. 
On  her  baby-brother*8  monument  appear  the  true,  true  words :  '  Hk  is  not 
heak:  he  is  risen.'" 

In  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  his  several  chapters.  Dr.  Hoi- 
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combe  makes  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg  the  basis  of  his  remarks. 
He  is  a  vigorous  thinker,  and  an  able  and  forcible  writer ;  and  he 
makes  manjr  very,  striking  and  interesting  deductions  from  the  facts 
and  laws  learned  from  Swedenborg. 

We.  have  marked  many  passages,  by  the  truth  and  beauty  of  which 
we  were  much  impressed.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  nearly,  if  not  quite 
every  chapter,  that  it  furnishes  an  able  and  instructive  essay  upon  its 
subject.  Some  of  the  later  chapters,  particularly,  appeared  to  us  to 
manifest  an  unusual  originality  and  power  of  thought. 

In  reading  the  book  as  we  did,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  account  of  it  to  our  readers,  or  at  least  some  estimation  of  its 
value,  we  occasionally  came  upon  a  statement  which  appeared  ques- 
tionable, and  the  query  would  arise  whether  we  should  mark  it,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  it  as  of  doubtful  truth.  With  this  question  in 
mind,  as  we  read  on,  we  were  gradually  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  well  to  do  so.  Every  one  is  liable  to  have  wrong  impressions, 
and  every  one  is  liable,  from  not  duly  weighing  his  thoughts  before  he 
expresses  them,  to  say  what  is  crude  and  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
what,  if  he  had  given  it  more  mature  reflection,  would  have  appeared 
to  him  to  be  so.  It  should  not  be  expected  of  any  man  to  be  infallible ; 
and  we  should  not  read  the  productions  of  one  with  the  notion.  This 
is  all  true,  and  therefore  to  be  received ;  but  with  the  idea  that  that  is 
to  be  received,  which  is  seen  to  be  true.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  readers,  a  great  deal  too  much  indolent  taking  for  granted 
what  is  read,  because  one  who  is  regarded  as  intelligent  says  it. 

We  hope  our  readers  do  not  cherish  such  a  habit  as  this  ;  and  that 
when  they  read  a  production  of  one  even  whom  they  regard  as  pre- 
eminently able,  careful,  and  judicious,  they  cdntent  themselves  for  the 
time  with  receiving  and  acknowledging  what  they  see  to  be  true, 
setting  aside  what  they  see  to  be  false,  and  passing  over,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  what  is  merely  questionable,  or  what  is  not  understood. 
Those  who  read  "  Our  Children  in  Heaven  **  in  this  manner,  even  if 
they  may  occasionally  find  a  passage  to  be  passed  over,  will  find 
enough  that  will  commend  itself  fully  to  their  hearts  and  understand- 
ings, to  compensate  them  abundantly  for  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to 
the  reading. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  Dr.  Holcombe,  some  years 
since,  published  a  pamphlet  in  regard  to  the  Africans,  which  advocated 
views  favoring  tlie  permanent  continuance  of  their  slavery  to  the  Cau- 
casian race.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  slavery  in  the  work  before  us,  that  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  different  now. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  what  is  said  respecting  slarerj,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  distinction  between  Permission  and  Provi- 
dence, to  which  oar  author  gives  a  very  prominent,  place,  and  which 
he  exhibits  in  a  very  strong  light.  In  the  chapter,  **  Why  did  they 
die?"  he  demonstrates  that  evil  in  the  Church,  as  a  body,  and  in  indi- 
viduals was  the  cause  of  their  death ;  and  that  it  was  not  at  all  in  the 
Lord,  in  any  positive  sense. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  principle,  we  shall  understand  from  the  cate- 
gory in  which  slavery  is  placed  in  the  following  extracts,  the  manner 
in  which  he  now  regards  it :  — 

"  But  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  death  of  children,  and  indeed  from 
all  other  calamities,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  tracing  these  evils  boldly 
to  their  real  and  only  source  —  the  evil  spheres  of  men  and  spirits.  The 
Divine  desire  for  their  death  being  eliminated,  the  whole  responsibility  is 
thrown  upon  the  Church  in  its  greatest  and  least  forms ;  the  Church  in  the 
aggregate  and  in  the  individual.  So  long  as  we  think  that  God  has  some 
sort  of  causative  share  in  all  the  events  of  life,  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good, 
a  strange  apathy  overcomes  us,  and  we  sink  down  in  unthinking  resignation 
to  what  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  His  will.  If  God  were,  in  our  minds, 
freed  from  all  complicity,  direct  or  indirect,  with  evils  or  calamities,  our 
awakened  moral  sense  would  seek  to  discover,  by  rigid  selAexamination, 
what  share  our  hearts  and  lives  are  daily  contributing  to  the  wars,  slavery, 
pestilence,  famine,  catastrophes,  intemperance,  and  social  evils,  whick 
desolate  the  world."    P.  817. 

In  another  part  of  the  chapter  with  the  title,  "  What  good  can 
come  of  it  ?  "  Dr.  Holcombe,  speaking  of  Divine  Permission,  says :  — 

"  The  I-»ord  governs  the  earth  by  influx  through  the  hells  as  well  as 
through  the  heavens.  He  turns  the  intense  selfishness  of  man  derived  from 
hell  into  those  vast  schemes  of  labor,  which  build  up  a  complicated  civiliza- 
tion, with  all  its  riches  and  splendors,  its  uses  and  pleasures,  from  a  merely 
barbaric  cause.  Self-love  and  love  of  the  world,  those  master-springs  (d 
all  our  woes,  are  also  the  prime  moving  forces  in  every  improvement  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  manners,  institutions,  and  governments.  But  who 
would  say  that  the  Lord^made  men  selfish  and  grasping  in  order  to  bring 
about  these  great  things  ? 

'*  The  wildest  storm  will  purify  the  atmosphere.  The  vilest  offal  will 
enrich  the  soil.  From  the  direst  poisons  we  extract  the  subtle  essence 
which  brings  ease  and  health  to  the  tortured  frame.  Idolatry  preserved 
in  the  darkened  world  some  grateful  idea  of  Grod.  Slavery  had  its  uses  and 
war  its  benefits.  And  while  these  things  have  been  permitted  in  the  Prov- 
idence of  the  Lord,  who  will  affirm  that  He  caused  the  tempest,  the  poisons, 
idolatry,  slavery,  and  war,  for  the  good  which  He  foresaw  would  result 
from  them  ?  "    Pp.' 805,  306. 

"  Our  Children  in  Heaven  "  is  admirably  got  up,  in  the  Lippincotts* 
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well  known  style.  The  paper,  which  is  fine  and  heavy,  is  tinted ;  the 
type  is  clear,  the  page  is  heavily  leaded,  and  the  binding  and  lettering 
are  in  excellent  taste.  We  congratulate  the  New  Church  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  Philadelphia,  that  they  have  achieved  an  object  of 
so  much  promise  of  extensive  usefulness  as  the  introduction  to  the 
public,  in  so  inviting  a  form,  of  a  work  of  such  real  value. 

77ie  Life  of  Jesus^  from  the  Gospel  Record^  vindicated  and  defended 
against  the  Attacks  of  Dr,  Strauss^  and  of  Infidelity  in  General 
From  the  Grerman  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  F.  Immanuel  Tafel,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  and  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
1  vol.  16mo.    Pp.287.    Chicago :  E.  B.  Myers  &  Chandler.    1868. 

This  volume  will  be  of  interest  to  New  Church  readers  as  showing 
the  class  of  influences  by  which  Dr.  Tafel  was  in  great  measure  sur- 
rounded, and  against  which  he  felt  obliged  to  contend.  Holding  for 
many  years  an  important  position  in  a  leading  German  university, 
where  he  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  New  Church  associations 
and  sympathy,  he  was  naturally  induced  to  combat  error  in  a  manner 
quite  unknown  to  most  of  our  writers.  He  takes  up  different  points 
of  Strauas's  book  —  a  work,  which  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation, — and  one  by  one  refutes  them.  In  the 
course  of  his  argument  he  is  of  necessity  led  to  introduce  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Church,  and  especially  that  of  the  internal  sense  of 
Scripture,  as  affording  the  only  tenable  ground  on  which  the  views  of 
Strauss  and  his  confreres  can  be  successfully  overthrown. 

To  the  general  readers  of  theological  literature,  especially  those 
who  are  tinctured  with  the  poisonous  theories  of  the  Strauss  and 
R^nan  school,  we  think  the  book  must  prove  helpful,  if  they  are  in- 
clined to  be  helped.  If  they  are  not  convinced,  it  is  at  least  good  for 
them  to  know  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent  men  there  is  a 
rational  method  of  escape  from  the  results  of  mere  grammatical  and 
historical  criticism.  Dr.  Tafel's  work  is  scholarly,  and  shows  famil- 
iarity with  the  matters  of  which  he  treats.  We  think  it  will  be  a  use- 
ful addition  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Church. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The   History   op  the  Exploration  op  Palestine. -- Now 
that  such  prominent  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  exploration  of  the 
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Holy  Land,  it  may  be  interesting  to  indicate  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  is  being  done  by  the  promoters  of  the  fund  by  which  that  project 
was  initiated,  and  by  which  it  has  been  sustained.     The  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  was  establi&hed  in  the  early  part  of  1865,  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard,  M.  P.,  and  other  gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  biblical  literature.    The  Queen  at  once  gave  her  pat- 
ronage to  the  scheme  proposed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  auch  a  project 
was  necessary,  for,  though  many  travellers  had  visited  Palestine,  all 
our  information  regarding  that  country  was  either  inaccurate  or  imper- 
fect.  Though  the  fund  has  never  assumed  any  condition  of  magnitude, 
much  has  been  done  to  correct  false  impressions,  or  to  make  deficient 
investigations,  if  not  perfect,  at  least  less  imperfect  than  they  were. 
When  the  fund  was  originated,  maps  of  Palestine  were  inaccurate,  not 
only  in  detail,  but  in  general  features  ;  there  was  nothing  but  confusion 
in  the  spelling  of  the  proper  names ;  no  excavations  had  been  made, 
and,  consequently,  the  archaeology  rested  on  no  sufficient  basis  ;  the 
geology  was  all  conjectiural.  and  the  natural  history  but  imperfectly 
investigated.     Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  —  so  im- 
portant in  their  bearing  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and 
so  likely  before  long  to  be  obliterated  —  no  record  had  yet  been  made. 
At  the  same  time  the  founders  felt  that  no  country  more  urgently  re- 
quired illustration  than  Palestine.   In  natural  features,  manners,  dress, 
and  modes  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  it  differs  so  materially  from  the 
western  world,  that,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these,  the  out- 
ward form  and  complexion  of  the  events,  and  m.uch  of  the  significance 
of  the  records  of  the  Bible,  must  remain  more  or  less  obscure.     Even 
to  a  casual  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  the  Bible  becomes,  in  its  form, 
and  therefore  to  some  extent  in  its  substance,  a  new  book.     It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  life  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Israelites  will 
be  revealed  by  any  discovery  of  monuments  in  the  same  fullness  that 
those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  have  been  ;  but  still  information 
of  intense  interest  cannot  fail  to  be  obtained.     If  the  same  zeal  and 
knowled^^e  had  been  exercised  in  the  exploration  of  Palestine  as  in 
that  of  Rome  or  Carthage,  there  is  n^  doubt  that  our  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  manners,  customs,  and  general  mode  of  life  of  its 
inhabitants  would  be  made  far  more  intimate  than  it  is  at  present.    Of 
the  results  of  the  institution  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  the 
following  particulars  are  extracted  subi^tantially  from  reports  and  let- 
ters published  from  time  to  time.     The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  send 
out  an  expedition  with   the  view  of  arriving  at  positive  results,  nnd 
partly  to  see  what  a  future  expedition  of  explorers  might  accomplish ; 
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80  that  the  first  expedition  was  mainljr  tentative.  For  this  the  com- 
mittee chose  two  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  One  was  Captain 
Wilson,  who  in  the  previous  year  had  charge  of  the  survey  of  Jeru- 
salem, undertaken  through  the  liberality  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and 
carried  out  by  Captain  Wilson.  The  other  was  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son, who  had  also  much  experience  in  surveying  and  examining 
ground.  These  gentlemen  took  a  corporal  of  sappers  with  them,  an 
expert  photographer  and  practical  surveyor.  They  landed  at  Bey- 
rout  in  December,  1865,  and  occupied  six  months  in  passing  slowly 
through  the  country  from  north  to  south,  determining  the  exact  po- 
sitions of  places,  recording  the  features  of  the  ground,  taking 
heights,  examining  ruined  heights,  photographing,  and  generally  in- 
vestigiiting  everything  that  came  in  their  way.  They  fixed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  nearly  fifty  places  be- 
tween Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  and  obtained  accurate  detailed  maps 
of  the  whole  centre  line  of  the  country,  with  several  outlying  districts. 
They  also  took  one  hundred  and  seventy  photographs,  and  made  care- 
fully measured  drawings  of  between  thirty  and  forty  structures  — 
temples,  synagogues,  and  churches — which  had  never  before  been 
taken.  These,  in  themselves,  formed  a  substantial  addition  to  our  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1867,  in  organizing  the 
second  expedition,  Jerusalem  was  mode  the  head-quarters.  For  the 
topographical  and  excavation  department,  Lieut.  Warren,  an  officer  of 
much  experience  and  great  energy,  was  selected.  He  started  early  in 
January  last,  and  is  now  in  Jerusalem,  with  two  sappers,  actively  en- 
gaged in  excavating  and  exploring.  He  has  already  been  rewarded  by 
a  discovery  in  relation  to  the  south  wall  of  the  sacred  inclosure  which, 
without  going  into  details,  —  which  would  be  unintelligible  without  il- 
lustration, —  we  imagine  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  yet  made 
there.  In  addition  to  his  labor  in  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Warren  has  care- 
fully surveyed  much  of  the  Philistine  Plain,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  highlands  of  Judea,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  for 
about  sixteen  miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  surveys,  combined 
with  those  of  Wilson  and  Anderson,  give  us  for  the  first  time  the 
materials  for  a  correct  map  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  also  made  in  geology,  zo- 
ology, botany,  and  natural  history  generally,  which  to  all  students  of  the 
Bible  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  attention  and  interest.  —  English 
paper. 

Revue  Relioieuse  Populaire.  —  A  few  weeks  since,  we  re- 
ceived through  the  mail,  probably  from  some  New  Church  friend  in 
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Paris,  the  first  Dumber  of  a  French  journal,  called  the  "  Revue  Reli- 
gieuse  Populaire,"  to  be  published  each  Sunday.  The  object  of  the 
"  Revue  "  is  thus  stated :  — 

'^  I  seek  by  this  publication  to  instruct  the  masses  of  the  people,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  to  render  them  better  and  happier. 

"  Unfortunately  in  religious  journals,  generally,  there  are  too  many 
discussions  and  controversies;  too  much  passion  and  recrimination. 
There  are  sometimes,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in  them  good  and  beau- 
tiful things ;  but  they  are  obscured  and  concealed  by  others.  My 
wish  is  to  produce  for  you,  my  friends,  a  religious  periodical,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  charity  shall  reign,  undisturbed  by  controversy.  I 
have  in  view  also,  the  idea  of  introducing,  in  my  journal,  extracts  from 
the  best  works  of  the  writers  and  speakers  of  all  religious  denomina- 
tions ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  way  I  shall  attain  the  Chrtgtian 
union,  which  so  many  generous  natures  have  vainly  sought,  bat  which 
is  only  possible  by  such  means.  I  have  taken  delight  in  the  beginning 
of  this  work  ;  and  its  continuation  —  for  I  have  compiled  a  series  of 
numbers  —  has  given  me  much  interior  joy :  for  it  is  hardly  possible 
in  one  number,  only,  to  get  an  idea  of  the  effect  which  this  publication 
can,  in  the  end,  produce. 

'*  Should  it  succeed,  it  will  come  every  Sunday,  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  your  hearts ;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  soon  have  a  favorable 
effect  upon  your  feelings,  and  upon  your  whole  life. 

'*  Such  is  the  object  I  desire ;  and  I  humbly  ask  for  it  the  blessing 
of  God." 

The  articles  in  this  first  number  of  the  "  Revue  "  are  as  follows : — 

Sc,  Matthew,  — Apostle  and  Evangelist.  Meditation  :  There  is  no 
knowledge  of  God  without  Revelation.  Various  Items  of  Interest* 
Recollections  of  Reading,  —  containing  extracts  from  a  Sermon  by 
Massillon,  "  The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  from  the  Pastor,  Jean 
Monod,  "  The  Gospels."  Poetry  by  Lamartine :  "  The  Prayer  of  the 
Poor."  Exegesis:  "Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew;**  M-ith  expla- 
nations and  remarks.  Miscellanies :  "  Discourse  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  at  the  Asylum  of  Vincennes,"  upon  Free-wilL  The  **  Re- 
vue "  is  issued  by  M.  F.  Fraiche,  Rue  Saint  Paul,  38.  The  editor's 
name  is  not  given,  but  he  is  evidently  a  New  Churchman,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  articles,  which  are  well  suited  to  the  end  for  which  the 
publication  is  intended. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  continue  to  appear,  and  that  its  effect  .will  be 
as  great  as  the  object  of  its  conductor  is  praiseworthy  and  desirable 
of  accomplishment. 
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Died  ia  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  April  2,  Mrs.  Caroline  Thacher  Perry, 
aged  43  years  and  6  months.  * 

When  one  who  has  passed  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  Church  is 
removed  from  our  natural  sight,  it  seems  proper  and  useful  that  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  notice  of  the  fact  should  be  recorded,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  distant  friends,  and  as  a  use  to  the  Church. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  Thacher.  She  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Oct.  6th,  1824,  and 
grew  up  and  received  her  education  in  a  good  degree  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  New  Church.  This  was  before  an  organized  society 
existed  in  this  place ;  but  through  the  influence  of  the  late  Caleb 
Reed,  then  living  here,  several  persons  had  become  deeply  inter- 
ested readers  and  receivers  of  the  Doctrines.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  these  persons,  between  the  years  1838  and  1843,  when  the 
Society  was  organized  here,  we  had,  as  teachers  of  our  school  and 
leaders  in  public  worship,  Messrs.  S.  F.  Dike,  Charles  Angier,  and 
Thomas  P.  Rodman.  In  these  schools  Mrs.  Perry  was  a  pupil.  In 
June,  1840,  Mrs.  PeiTy  was  baptized  into  the  New  Church  by  Rev. 
Warren  Goddard,  and  in  April,  1846,  she  joined  the  Boston  Society. 

From  1846  to  1853  Mrs.  Perry  resided  in  Boston,  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Sunday-school  there,  and  is  remembered  by  many  for  her  inter- 
est in  its  growth  and  welfare.  In  April,  1853,  she  was  married  to 
Rev.  Jo!m  P.  Perry,  and  returned  to  this  place,  Mr.  Perry  having 
accepted  an  invitation  of  this  Society  to  become  its  minister.  In 
November,  1859,  Mr.  Perry  having  then  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Society,  Mrs.  Perry  became  a  member  by  transfer  from  the  Boston 
Society.  She  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society,  devoting 
much  time  to  its  interests,  and  to  that  of  the  Sunday-school.  In  the 
school  she  was  of  great  use  as  a  teacher  to  one  of  the  higher  classes, 
always  diligently  preparing  herself  for  the  lessons  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  such  instruction  as  the  class  seemed  to  require.  She 
likewise  carefully  read  and  selected  a  very  large  part  of  the  four 
hundred  books  now  in  the  Library.  Mrs.  Perry  made  herself 
acquainted  with  each  individual  in  the  Society,  with  their  circum- 
stances and  wants,  and  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  endeavored  to 
render  herself  useful  to  all.  But  her  usefulness  \vas  not  confined  to 
this  Society  ;  she  seemed  to  make  friends  wherever  known ;  and  by 
quite  an  extensive  correspondence,  not  only  gave  pleasure,  but  doubt- 
less useful  suggestions  and  comfort  also. 
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As  a  writer  for  the  young,  Mrs.  Perrj  will  be  remembered  bj  the 
readers  of  the  *'*'  Children*s  New  Church  Magazine,"  as  the  author  of 
various  articles  over  the  signature  **  C.  T.  P.**  The  greater  part  of 
these  articles  were  collected  and  republished  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
titles  of  "  The  Morning  Ride,"  and  •*  Effie  Gray." 

The  habits  of  order  and  industry  of  Mrs.  Perry  in  her  domestic 
duties  enabled  her  to  devote  much  time  to  copjring  and  preparing 
manuscripts  for  her  husband,  who,  on  account  of  defective  sight, 
required  this  service.  And  among  the  last  labors  of  her  useful  life 
was  that  of  copying  and  preparing  for  the  press  the  manuscript  of 
quite  an  extensive  catechism  by  Mr.  Perry,  now  in  the  press  for  pub- 
lication. 

About  three  years  since  Mrs.  Perry's  health  began  to  fail,  and 
during  this  period  she  has  been  ever  ready  to  depart,  or  live  on,  as  the 
Lord  might  provide.  She  continued  with  even  more  care  and  dil- 
igence, if  possible,  to  perform  all  her  duties  to  the  Church,  and  with 
equal  interest  to  provide  and  care  for  all  her  temporal  affairs  ;  so  that 
for  the  last  few  days  of  her  earthly  life,  it  appeared  as  if  nothing  that 
she  wished  to  say  remained  unsaid,  and  nothing  that  she  wished  to  do 

remained  undone. 
Yabmouth,  Api-il  IS.  S. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  April  No.  page  672,  9  th  line  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  Pkilo- 
sophically,  read  philologically. 

In  our  last  number,  the  allusions  to  the  "  Andover  Review "  and  the 
^  fiibliotheca  Sacra  "  should  in  all  cases  have  read  the  **  Princeton  Review,"— 
the  latter  being  the  source  of  the  article  under  notice  in  the  **  Recent  Esti- 
mates of  Swedenborg." 
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[Continaed  from  page  546.] 

The  third  way  is  to  read  something  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
of  life,  that  it  may  bring  us  into  a  New  Church  state  of  feel- 
ing which  we  may  carry  forth  into  our  daily  duties  ;  to  read  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  finding  some  truth  which  shall  teach  us 
how  to  be,  and  of  receiving  some  good  affection  which  shall 
make  us  wish  to  be,  better  men  to-day  than  we  were  yesterday, 
and  better  to-morrow  than  to-day  —  to  read  that  we  may  come 
into  angels'  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  draw  around  us  those 
good  companions,  and  not  enter  alone  into  the  toil  of  daily  temp- 
tations and  the  battle  of  life. 

The  best  theory  of  reading  for  this  purpose  is  to  read  in 
course,  daily,  morning  and  evening.  The  amount  is  not  im- 
portant, so  that  it  serve  its  design.  It  may  be  many  pages  or  a 
few  lines,  and  we  shall  instinctively  join  it  to  the  daily  reading 
of  the  Word.  While  we  read  in  course,  the  intellect  is  more 
humble  and  receptive,  less  stimulated  into  its  own  life  and  guid- 
ance than  when  we  read  by  subjects.  In  great  mental  activity 
there  is  always  much  of  our  own  progression,  and  we  work  oil  a 
less  elevated  plane  than  in  more  quiet  states,  which  aim  at  good 
rather  than  truth.  We  should  endeavor  to  read  a  little  every 
day.     The  day  will  be  our  unit  of  measure  as  long  as  we  see 
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the  son  rise  and  set.  Each  morning  we  wake  to  assume  again 
the  duty  of  self-government.  Each  night  we  surrender  our- 
selves again  into  the  care  of  Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps.  The  day  is  the  natural  image  of  life  as  the  night  is  of 
death,  and  the  life  of  the  day  gives  much  character  to  the  sleep 
of  the  night,  as  the  life  on  earth  determines  the  nature  of  life 
hereafter.  Each  day  we  need  to  receive  daily  food  for  our 
souls  that  we  may  work  in  the  day,  for  the  night  cometh  in 
which  po  man  can  work. 

The  times  peculiarly  appropriate  for  this  daily  reading  are 
morning  and  evening.  The  Jews  used  to  bring  into  the  Tem- 
ple their  daily  sacrifices,  the  morning  and  evening  lambs,  the 
representatives  of  those  states  of  innocence  which  with  us  should 
begin  and  end  the  day.  The  morning  and  evening  family  wor- 
ship which  still  lingers  in  the  Old  Church,  and  which  was  once 
so  universal  in  New  England,  still  lingers  like  a  star  shining  in 
the  darkness  of  night.  No  one  who  h$is  ever  tried  the  custom 
of  using  the  early  morning  hours  for  work,  or  better  still,  for  the 
reading  of  Swedenborg  and  his  daily  devotion,  can  have  failed 
to  feel  the  truth  of  the  correspondence  of  those  early  hours  to 
states  of  love  and  light,  and  to^the  Lord's  presence,  which  fills 
the  angels  with  peace,  innocence,  and  heavenly  joy.  A  holy 
calm  is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature  herself  when  day  begins 
to  dawn,  and  the  quiet  of  the  heart  which  follows  repose  over 
which  angels  have  watched,  gives  power,  such  as  no  other  hour 
possesses,  to  rise  to  states  like  theirs.  Fresh  from  the  mysterious 
new  creation  of  sleep,  the  soul  is  in  a  condition  more  like  the 
innocence  of  infancy  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day.  It  is 
capable  of  purer  and  higher  thoughts  and  fairer  visions  of 
heavenly  rest  than  when  daily  care  has  troubled  the  waters.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Swedenborg  saw  so  large  a  number  of 
his  visions  in  the  morning,  and  begins  so  many  of  his  most  beau- 
tiful relations  with  such  phrases  as  these  :  "  One  morning,  be- 
fore the  rising  of  the  sun,  I  looked  forth  towards  the  East," 
etc. ;  or,  "  One  morning  most  sweet  singing  heard  from  some 
height  above  me,  awaked  me,  and  then  in  the  first  watch  which 
is  internal,  pacific,  and  sweet  above  the  succeeding  ones  in  the 
day,  I  was  able  to  be  kept  sonje  time  in  the  spirit,  as  if  out  of 
the  body,"  etc.    It  was  easiest,  apparently,  for  him  to  be  elevated 
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into  open  intercourse  with  angels,  in  the  morning  hours.  To 
use  those  early  hours  for  daily  worship,  where  it  is  practicable, 
is  to  use  the  hours  of  conscious  life  in  which  man  is  naturally 
nearest  heaven. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  day  begins,  greatly  influences  the 
character  of  all  its  hours.  This  is  no  popular  fancy.  Whether 
our  duty  opens  in  nature's  most  peaceful  hour  or  in  the  blaze  of 
noonday  life,  if  we  begin  it  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord, 
and  with  an  effort  after  conjunction  with  him  and  association 
with  angels,  that  holy  sphere  descends  into  the  heat  and  strug- 
gle and  toil  of  the  day.  Our  guardian  angels,  in  their  effort  to 
do  us  good,  enter  into  all  the  spiritual  life  of  even  our  most 
natural  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  as  they  descend  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  the  whole  love  and  wisdom  of  the  society  where 
their  home  is  descend  also  and  concentre  in  their  endeavor  to 
help  us  without  their  being  conscious  of  it.  In  like  manner 
we  come  down  from  the  elevated  states  of  the  morning  into 
all  life's  daily  duties,  be  they  never  so  trifling.  Without  our 
knowledge  heavenly  life  is  within  them,  and  its  blessing  dwells 
within  our  hearts  throughout  the  day. 

The  Church  on  earth  is  small,  and  we  go  out  to  daily  labor, 
where  we  feel  slight  external  support  from  one  another,  and 
where  the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
are  liable  to  lead  us  far  away  from  our  spiritual  home.  We  are 
weak,  and  we  need  strength.  We  need  to  know  that  good  an- 
gels go  with  us  to  freshen  thoughts  and  quicken  love ;  to 
brighten  the  armor  and  make  sharp  the  sword ;  we  want  to  feel 
that  the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  are  encamped  round  about 
upon  the  mountains,  though  our  eyes  are  not  opened  to  see 
them.  If  before  we  leave  the  peace  of  home  we  offer  our 
morning  lamb,  those  innocent  feelings  of  worship  and  trust 
which  draw  angels  about  us,  we  need  not  dread  to  go  down  into 
the  war.  Life  is  a  battle  —  we  are  the  soldiers  ;  and  beautifully 
does  Swedenborg  describe  the  duty  of  soldiers.  "  Before  the  bat- 
tle he  raises  his  heart  to  the  Lord  and  commends  his  life  into  the 
Lord's  hands  ;  and,  after  he  has  done  this,  he  lets  his  heart  down 
from  its  elevation  into  the  body  and  becomes  brave  ;  and  all  the 
while,  his  thought  of  the  Lord,  of  which  he  is  now  unconscious, 
remains  in  his  heart  above  his  bravery.  And  then  \f  he  die%y  he 
dies  in  the  Lard;  if  he  lives^  Jie  lives  in  the  Lord^ 
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We  need  not  fear  natural  thoughts  and  cares,  if  the  tliought 
of  tlie  Lord  remains,  though  unperceived,  in  the  heart  above  , 
our  bravery.  Nothing  will  be  too  small  to  receive  it,  nothing 
too  great  to  be  filled  by  it,  if  we  make  in  the  true  spirit  this 
daily  preparation  for  daily  labor.  If  we  would  gain  the  victory, 
the  Lord  must  go  with  us :  and  then  if  we  live,  we  live  in  the 
Lord ;  if  we  die,  we  die  in  the  Lord. 

That  we  have  much  power  over  our  sleeping  hours  is  one 
of  the  truths  revealed  to  the  New  Church.     The  spiritual  com- 
pany which  we  draw  around  us  before  going  to  sleep,  and  be- 
fore our  own  wills  become  quiescent,  usually  remains  with  us 
during  the  night.      In  waking  hours  we  associate  with  such 
spirits  as  we  please,  and  they  stay  with  us  until  we  send  them 
away.     According,  then,  as  we  prepare  our  minds  for  rest,  is 
the  nature  of  those  who  surround  our  pillow.     When  we  re- 
member how  important  is  the  work  done  in  us  in  sleep,  and 
how  much  we  may  aid  it  by  drawing  about  us  those  who  delight 
to  aid  instead  of  those  who  try  to  obstruct  the  work  which  the 
Lord  does  for  us  then,  the  sacrifice  of  the  evening  lamb  is  seen 
in  its  true  light,  and  the  great  use  is  recognized  which  humble, 
trustful,  innocent  thoughts  and  feelings  then  perform  long  after 
consciousness  is  lost,  in  enabling  good  angels  to  keep  away  from 
us  then  the  anxious  troubling  spirits  which  flow  into  daily  care. 
As  we  need  to  prepare  for  the  day  that  the  spirit  of  heaven  may 
fill  its  acts,  so  we  need  to  make  ready  for  the  night,  that  the 
Lord  may  guard  us,  as  He  desires,  during  the  helplessness  of 
sleep,  and  shape  our  wills  anew  for  our  own  imperfect  guidance 
on  the  morrow. 

The  reality  of  the  other  world  and  our  companionship  in  it, 
grows  more  full  as  years  roll  along.  Experience  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  universal  teacher,  and  probably  few  really  be- 
lieve in  it  until  the  knowledge  is  forced  upon  them  suddenly  in 
the  fact  of  death.  There  is  a  time  in  every  life  when  to  the 
heart  death  becomes  of  all  realities  the  most  real,  and,  if  we 
also  do  not  in  a  measure  pass  on  with  those  who  go,  the  most 
terrible.  Where  life  and  love  once  dwelt,  we  see  it  no  longer. 
We  touch  only  a  human  image  when  we  put  forth  the  hand. 
Nay,  even  we  soon  perceive  so  clearly  what  we  loved  is  not 
there,  that  we  lose  even  the  wish  to  retain  the  earthly  sem- 
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blaiice ;  and  so  we  lay  it  away,  aslies  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust. 
And,  now,  where  is  the  object  of  love  ? 

And  as  one  af^er  anotlier  passes  away  from  sight,  where  are 
they  all  ?  One  by  one  they  are  gathered  into  that  other  worhl 
whicii  to  the  boy  is  so  vague,  to  the  old  man  so  real.  His  heart 
has  gone  after  its  treasures,  and  when  he  too  follows  he  lays 
aside  life  and  love,  which  is  little  indeed  compared  with  that  into 
which  he  returns.  With  this  growing  reality  of  the  inner  lifq 
as  earthly  light  grows  digi,  and  star  after  star  shines  out  of  the 
sky,  tlii-re  is  sometimes  danger  lest  we  grow  morbid,  and  fancy 
that  inner  life  to  be  the  sole  reality,  and  grow  weary  of  the 
world,  its  natural  objects,  duties,  and  joys.  Coming  out  of  a 
sick-cliamber  into  the  busy  company  of  the  healthy  and  strong, 
the  heart  is  as  tender  as  the  skin  is  delicate.  One  shrinks  from 
the  contact  of  earth,  whicli  seems  so  rude  and  gross,  after  being 
face  to  face  with  death  and  almost  seeing  the  very  gates  of 
heaven  ajar.  The  past  and  present  seem  inconsistent  and  ad- 
verse. Shall  the  past  be  resigned  and  that  vision  of  anotlier 
life  fade  away  ?  Far  from  it.  Cherish  it  in  the  heart,  for  it  is  a 
choice  blessing  from  heaven,  for  then  we  entertained  angels  un- 
That  memory,  indeed,  is  like  the  remains  of  infantile 
;e,  and  the  fair  soft  skin  will  grow  bro^vn  and  hard  that 
it  may  be  useful.  But  the  oil  of  anointing  Sowed  down  to  the 
very  hem  of  the  garments.  At  such  times,  and  in  the  presence 
of  death,  a  possible  life  is  revealed  to  us,  whicli  we  must  after- 
wards go  out  into  the  world  and  make  real ;  and  when  the 
work  is  done  and  that  best  conception  of  life  is  realized,  we 
shall  no  longer  need  to  work  on  earth. 

This  inner  daily  life,  however,  should  never  become  a  hiding- 
place  after  defeat.  We  may  return  thither,  that  our  wounds 
may  be  healed  and  new  strength  given  us  for  the  battle ;  but, 
if  we  fly  thitlier  for  refuge  only,  we  shall  call  in  vain  upon  the 
mountains  to  cover  us.  Tiie  enemy  will  pursue  us  there,  and 
the  conflict  cannot  be  shunned.  Angels  minister  to  us  after 
the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  only  if  we  conqner  in  the  tempta- 
tion. It  is  in  the  outer  world  that  the  battle  is  lost  or  won. 
We  must  he  faithful  there,  and,  if  we  are  faithful,  tlie  strong 
arm  of  the  Lord  will  give  us  the  victory. 

Some  days  bring  harder  and  some  easier  tasks  ;  bat  hard  or 
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easy,  we  have  a  day  for  each.     We  have  great  days  and  litde 
ones.     The  ship  sails  on  now  so  gently  that  it  seems  hardly  to 
move,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  making  most  progress  in  that 
quiet  time.     Now  it  meets  hurricane  and  breakers  and  is  almost 
lost.     But  on  it  goes  with  storm  or  sunshine,  and  the  real  crisb 
is  often  passed  by  unknown.     Every  one  has  memorial  days  of 
joy  and  sorrow  which  are  landmarks  from  year  to  year,  but  thej 
will  grow  less  and  less  important  in  his  thoughts.     The  birthday 
of  the  child  is  the  great  festival  day  0/  all  the  year.     The  man 
ceases  to  care  for  it,  and  not  seldom  forgets  it.     Time  becomes 
less  and  eternity  more,  and  we  count  carelessly  the  milestones 
as  .we  approach  the  end  of  the  journey.     And  when  the  end  is 
near,  the  sum  of  all  the  lessons  of  life  is  found  to  be  peace. 
Happiness  we  may  not  always  attain,  and  joy,  still   less,  will 
come  at  our  bidding.     But  peace  is  the  iullness  of  true  life,  at 
every  stage  as  well  as  at  the  close.     It  is  the  ministration  of 
angels  after  temptation  resisted  and  evil  put  away ;  it  follows  the 
touch  of  the  Lord,  making  whole  the  sick.     And  when  it  has 
become  the  spirit  of  daily  life  ;  when  we  acknowledge  and  feel 
that  life  is  a  blessing,  —  a  blessing  in  its  power  of  doing  good, 
a  blessing  in  its  sorrow  as  in  its  joy,  a  blessing  which  through 
earth  gives  heaven,  a  blessing  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  —  then  daily  life  is  no  longer  an  eflfort  or  a  problem,  and 
the  portals  of  the  Holy  City  are  opening,  wherein  there  shall  be 
no  more  night.  e.  h.  a. 


HE  WHO  LOVES  NOT,  LIVES   NOT. 

Six  hundred  years  ago  Raymond  Lull  wrote  this  sentence. 
Every  one  knows  it  to  be  the  truth  from  that  inward  conviction 
which  truth  always  produces  in  the  unbiased  mind.  Every 
New  Churchman,  in  particular,  will  see  that  it  is  a  sentiment 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Swedenborg,  the 
first  words  of  whose  treatise  on  "  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  '* 
are  — "  That  love  is  the  life  of  man." 

To  take  this  great  truth,  and  apply  it  a  moment  to  our  daily 
life.     All  will  agree  that  the  more  we  love,  the  more  we  live ; 
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that,  in  proportion  as  by  loving  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor  our 
hearts  are  opened  to  heavenly  influences,  just  to  that  degree  we 
are  possessed  of  spiritual  or  eternal  life  —  of  heaven. 

Many  are  the  ways  of  loving  the  Lord  and  the  neighbor ; 
the  chief  of  them  is  to  perform  righteously  our  daily  labor.  He 
then  who  loves  most  the  righteous  performance  of  his  duties, 
he  is  most  alive  ;  for  down  into  his  soul  can  come  heaven  itself, 
the  kingdom  of  use,  and  life  eternal.  He  who  goes  out  in  his 
daily  walk,  feeling  and  acting  his  love  for  it ;  he  who  enters  his 
study,  or  his  office,  or  his  shop,  or  whatever  place  is  provided 
for  his  work,  with  a  love  for  the  place  and  its  uses ;  he  who  in 
dealing  with  his  fellow-men  acts  from  love  and  not  from  hate, 
or  fear,  or  indifference  to  their  eternal  interests,  —  he  it  is  who 
lives.  If,  in  addition  to  all  this  and  as  a  part  of  it,  he  loves  his 
Heavenly  Father  as  well,  and  in  it  all,  acts  the  good  part  be- 
cause it  is  the  Lord's  way;  trtdy  he  loves,  truly  he  lives ;  for 
it  is  the  life  which  will  never  pass  away,  never  cease. 

As  he  lives,  all  may  live  ;  for  the  same  God  is  over  all.  As 
he  is  alive  because  he  really  loves,  so  may  all  be  alive  because 
the  same  God  is  to  all  "the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.^* 
Every  man,  every  woman,  every  child,  may  tove^  and  may  live  ; 
for  it  is  written,  —  **  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live 
forever." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  love  is  the  life  of  man  ;  a  sad  idea, 
though  equally  true,  is  the  converse  of  this,  so  well  expressed 
by  Raymond  Lull,  "  He  who  loves  not,  lives  not."  Just  so  far 
as  we  do  not  love,  we  do  not  live.  This  is  true  down  to  the 
minutest  duties  of  life.  Just  so  &r  as  we  neglect  them  or 
grudgingly  perform  them,  we  are  dead.  To  rise  doubtingly,  to 
perform  the  home  duties  listlessly,  to  go  forth  to  work  haltingly 
or  fretfully, — such  is  a  not  uncommon  instance  of  partial  death. 
To  shun  the  conversation  of  friends,  to  enter  with  reluctance 
into  their  difficulties  or  doubts,  to  advise  them  coldly  or  care- 
lessly, is  also  an  example  of  the  truth,  that  "  He  who  loves  not, 
lives  not." 

But  instances  need  not  be  multiplied,  because  with  each  and 
all  of  us,  old  and  young,  there  is  an  instance  at  hand,  —  one^s 
self.  We  all  know  that  we  have  much  to  do  before  we  shall 
truly  act  from  love,  before  we  shall  be  truly  alive.     A  little  ex- 
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amination  will  teach  that  very  often  our  actions  spring  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  from  regard  to  custom,  rather  than  from 
the  hearty  that  is,  from  heaven-implanted  a£Pection.  Let  each 
then  take  the  lesson  to  himself.  Let  him  ponder  this  truth  till 
it  becomes  a  part  of  himself ;  carry  the  saying  **  He  who  loves 
not,  lives  not,"  by  him,  as  it  were.  We  do  not  mean  these 
particular  words  need  be  treasured  up ;  for  the  same  lesson  is 
tauglit,  in  language  more  impressive,  in  words  of  Holy  Writ : 
^^  He  that  hath  My  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  Me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My 
Father,  and  I  will  love  liim,  and  will  manifest  Myself  to  him." 
John  xiv.  21. 

This  is  life  indeed,  because  to  keep  the  commandments  is 
love  indeed.  We  cannot  love  the  Lord  if  we  despise,  or  neglect, 
or  take  no  interest  in,  the  smallest  duties  which  fall  to  our  lot; 
and  so  far  as  we  fail  in  these,  we  fail  in  the  love.  Let  us  then 
try  to  love  them,  and  to  perform  them  cheerfully  and  gladly ; 
for  this  will  make  us  truly  alive,  and  prepare  us  to  perform  our 
part  hereafter.  Let  us  remember  that  there  is  no  tolerating 
heaven,  nor  doing  our  duty  there  because  we  feel  we  must,  or 
because  we  shall  get  praise  for  doing  it,  or  from  any  other  wrong 
motive.  Life  there  is  from  love,  and  is  therefore  cheerful  and 
happy  to  a  degree  beyond  our  present  comprehension :  life  wtb- 
out  real  love  is  not  found  there. 

Is  not  this  the  time,  and  this  world  the  place,  for  us  to  learn 
how  in  all  things  to  act  from  love,  and  how  truly  to  live^  so 
that,  coming  into  heaven,  we  may  be  in  some  degree  prepared 
to  serve  with  the  angels  ?  Then  may  we  love  in  our  lives,  re- 
membering that  "  He  who  loves  not,  lives  not."        t.  f.  w. 

Boston,  February  17, 1868.    . 


SPIRITUAL   DIFFERE^CES   BETWEEN   HUMAN    LIFE 

AND  BEAST  LIFE. 

In  the  present  transition  state  of  the  human  mind,  when 
"  the  former  things  "  are  passing  away  before  the  advent  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  the  problem  of  human  life  is  receiving  much 
earnest  attention  ;  and  yet  there  are,  to-day,  many,  who  cannot 
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give  an  intelligent  reason  why  men  should  have  a  fiiture  life, 
which  is  denied  to  "  the  beasts  that  perish/'  And,  as  "  wisdom 
and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times,  and  the 
strength  of  thy  salvation,"  it  becomes  us  all  to  know  wherein, 
as  men,  we  differ  from  the  beasts ;  that  we  may  diligently  so 
'*  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom," 
sliunning  whatever  is  beastly  and  vile,  that  we  may  "  not  be 
hurt  of  the  second  death." 

Our  view  of  ourselves  and  of  "  the  beasts  that  perish,"  will 
be  true  or  false,  according  to  the  stand-point  from  which  we  take 
it,  and  the  kind  of  light  in  which  we  see.  Let  our  view  be 
guided  by  the  principles  revealed  to  us  in  the  holy  Word  of  our 
Lord,  and  explained  in  the  "  Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,"  and  we  shall  not  judge  by  appearances  before  our 
natural  eyes,  in  the  light  of  nature  ;  but  we  shall  see  in  spir- 
itual light,  and  be  taught  from  the  heavens. 

The  universe  and  all  that  it  contains,  exist  and  subsist  from 
the  Lord,  their  creator.  From  His  Divine  Love,  by  means  of 
His  Divine  Wisdom,  the  Lord  created  all  things.  "Bv  the 
Word  of  Jehovah  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of 
them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth."  And  "  the  Word  was 
God.  .  .  .  All  things  were  made  by  Him  ;  and,  without  Him 
was  npt  anything  made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

There  are  two  suns,  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
sun  of  the  natural  world.  The  sun  of  the  spiritual  world  is  the 
Divine  Love  of  the  Lord.  But  the  sun  of  the  natural  world  is 
pure  fire.  Fire  is  the  ultimate  and  correspondence  of  love ; 
t.  e.  it  is  love  ultimated  on  the  natural  plane. 

The  spiritual  sun  commences  every  work  of  creation,  and  the 
natural  sun  performs  its  part  of  the  work,  on  the  plane  of  na- 
ture. Whatever  proceeds  from  the  spiritual  sun,  only,  which  is 
Divine  Love,  is  called  spiritual ;  but  whatever  proceeds  through 
the  natural  sun,  also,  is  called  natural.  Whatever  is  spiritual 
is  living  from  the  Lord  ;  and  it  exists  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Its  life  is  a  spiritual  life,  not  bound  down  by  the  lower  laws 
which  belong  to  nature.  But  whatever  proceeds  from  the  nat- 
ural sun ;  i.  e.  whatever  is  ultimated  in  the  plane  of  nature, 
through  the  sun  of  nature,  is  not  living,  because  nature  is  not 
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alive,  but  dead ;  being  the  world  of  external  effects,  operated 
upon  by  the  spiritual  world  of  causes.  Nature  is  dead  matter, 
embodying  and  clothing  spiritual  life.  The  life  which  appears 
to  be  in  nature  is,  really,  in  the  indwelling  cause,  which  is  spir- 
itual ;  and  when  the  spiritual  life  is  separated  from  the  nat- 
ural form,  that  natural  form  falls  into  decay.  From  the  two 
suns,  the  spiritual  and  natural,  all  things  in  the  two  worlds  exbt 
and  subsist ;  not  from  the  suns,  themselves,  but  fix>m  the  Lord, 
operating  by  means  of  the  suns. 

Therefore,  in  every  created  thing  in  this  world  of  nature, 
there  is  a  spiritual  principle,  and  there  is  a  natural  principle, 
the  spiritual  principle  being  the  internal,  or  soul,  or  cause,  and 
the  natural  principle  being  the  external,  or  body,  or  effect. 

In  each  individual  being,  the  spiritual  principle  and  the  nat- 
ural principle  are  in  conjunction,  as  well  as  in  correspondence: 
t.  e.  not  only  is  every  created  thing  given  an  internal  and  an 
external,  but  it  is  also  true  that  each  internal  has  its  oum  partic- 
ular and  appropriate  external,  and  each  external  has  its  awn 
particular  and  appropriate  internal :  each  spirit  has  its  own  form, 
and  each  form  has  its  own  spirit.  The  spirit  is  ultimated,  or 
brought  into  operation  in  nature,  by  means  of  its  external  form; 
and  each  form  is  made  alive  and  active  by  the  presence  of  its 
indwelling  spirit.  These  principles  teach  us  that  whatever 
has  life  in  it,  has  that  life  from  the  one,  only  source  of  life,  the 
Lord.  All  life,  then,  is  spiritual.  Whatever  life  there  is  in 
"  the*  beasts  that  perish,"  is  given  them  from  heaven.  The 
instinct  of  animals,  by  which  they  know  how  and  where 
to  procure  their  food,  what  is  good  for  their  food,  what  other 
animals  are  friendly  to  them,  which  to  avoid  as  enemies,  how  to 
propagate  their  species,  how  to  rear  their  young,  how  to  com- 
municate their  wants  and  feelings  to  each  other,  &c.,  is  a  spir- 
itual thing.  The  knowledges,  or  sciences,  with  beasts,  and 
their  affections,  are  from  a  spiritual  origin,  but  clothed  by 
nature,  and  produced  in  nature.  All  that,  in  the  animal, 
which  can  be  known  to  our  natural  senses,  is  natural ;  but  the 
cause,  or  life,  which  operates  it,  is  spiritual. 

But,  to  know  the  quality  of  the  life  of  a  beast,  we  must  know 
what  its  soul  is.  The  common  idea  among  men  is  that 
beasts  do  not  have  souls.     This  is  so  thought  because,  by  soul, 
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njen  generally  mean  what  is  properly  called  a  human  soul. 
But,  in  the  New  Church,  we  take  a  wider  view,  and  one  more 
discriminating.  In  our  language,  a  soul  is  a  receptacle  of 
life ;  and  whatever  is  living,  has  a  soul,  in  which  its  life  resides. 
Hence,  there  are  human  souls,  beasts'  souls,  and  vegetable 
souls.  But  these  very  greatly  differ  from  each  other.  Human 
souls,  only,  are  immortal.  Beasts  and  vegetables,  such  as  we 
see  them  on  earth,  are  merely  forms,  temporarily  moved  and 
controlled  by  an  influx  from  the  spiritual  world.  When  the 
beasts  and  vegetables  die  they  cease  to  exist,  as  such.  They 
have  no  future  life.  That  beasts  have  souls,  we  know  from  the 
Word  of  God ;  for,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  read, 
'*  And  God  said,  ...  to  every  wild,  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
to  every  fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  to  everything  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  wherein  there  is  a  living  souly  everything  ^een 
of  the  herb  shall  be  for  meat."     (v.  29,  80.) 

The  love  is  the  life  of  everything ;  and,  as  the  life  of  a  beast 
is  in  its  affection,  that  life  is  spiritual,  for  all  affections  are  from 
a  spiritual  origin.  The  soul  of  a  beast,  then,  is  spiritual,  be- 
cause it  proceeds  from  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  world.  But  the 
souls  of  beasts  are  not  spiritual  in  the  same  degree  with  human 
souls,  but  in  an  inferior  degree ;  for  there  are  degrees  of  spirit- 
uality. The  affections  of  the  inferior  degree  of  spirituality  are 
spiritual  in  their  origin^  only,  while  they  are  merely  nat- 
ural in  their  manifestation  and  consciousness.  They  are 
similar  to  the  affections  of  the  natural  mind,  in  man.  We 
have  some  things  in  common  with  beasts.  The  fact  that  our 
natural  forms,  or  bodies,  are  so  similar  in  general  plan,  with 
skeleton,  muscles,  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  &c.,  should 
teach  us  that  the  life  of  the  mere  animal  somewhat  resembles 
the  life  which  we  lead,  as  animals,  and  as  natural  men.  We 
have  a  similar  enjoyment  of  our  bodily  life,  with  its  appetites 
and  powers,  a  similar  natural  love  for  our  mates,  similar  watch- 
ful care  and  love  for  our  offspring,  a  similar  natural  anger,  if 
evil,  and  a  similar  gentle  playfulness,  if  good.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  beasts  is  that  these  things  of  animal 
life  are  aU  that  the  beasts  have,  while  we  have  more  and  higher 
capacities,  qualities,  and  delights.  It  is  only  the  lowest  part 
of  us,  the  part  which  belongs  to  us  as  animals,  which  we  have 
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in  comqion  with  the  beasts.  All  our  essentially  human  life 
is  man's,  alone:  all  things  that  we  have  as  immortal,  spir- 
itually-conscious beings,  the  beasts  have  not.  Men  on  eartb 
are  spirits  clothed  in  flesh  ;  but  beasts  are  natural  forms,  oper- 
ated upon  by  spiritual  causes.  In  human  life  there  are  three 
discrete  degrees,  celestial,  spiritual,  and  natural ;  but  in  beast 
life  there  is  only  one  degree,  the  natural,  or  lowest,  degree. 

Man  is  endowed  with  will  and  understanding.     Into  his  will 
,  flows  heat  from  heaven,  which  is  love;  and  into    his   under- 
standing flows  light  from  heaven,  which  is  wisdom.      But  a 
«  beast  has  neither  will  nor  understanding  ;  but,  instead  of  will  it 
has  affection  ;    and  instead  of  understanding   it    has  instinct, 
which  is  its  science. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  difierence  between  men  and  beasts: 
man  has  an  individual,  responsible,  free  and  rational  teilU  from 
which  his  affections  come,  as  a  flame  from  a  fire  ;  and  he  has 
an  individual,  responsible,  free  and  rational  understanding^  irom 
which  flow  his  thoughts,  a  stream  from  a  fountain.  He  is  a 
Iree-agent,  led  by  heaven,  or  by  hell,  as  he  may  choose.  But 
a  beast  is  not  so :  it  has  not  a  will,  but  it  has  affections^  which 
are  derived  from  the  will  of  some  other  being ;  and  it  has  the 
hwtvledges^  or  sciences^  of  instinct^  which  are  derived  from  the 
understanding  of  some  other  being.  It  is  not  a  free-agent ;  but 
an  external  form,  or  ultimation,  of  human  will  and  understand- 
ing. Human  feelings  and  thoughts  are  embodied  and  effigied 
in  the  forms  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes.  The  soul  of  a 
beast  is  some  human  affection^  existing  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  projected  into  the  natural  world,  taking  form  on  the  plane 
of  nature,  in  such  low  forms  of  life  as  shall  represent  to  man 
his  own  life,  and  thus  perform  uses,  both  of  providence  and 
permission.  Thus  man  is  in  the  image  of  God,  but  the 
beast  is  in  the  image  of  the  natural  man.  With  man  the 
will  and  understanding  can  act  either  conjointly  or  separ- 
ately. But  the  affection  and  the  instinct,  or  science,  of  the 
beast,  must  act  as  one  :  they  cannot  be  separated.  A  beast 
knows  such  thinors  as  relate  to  its  affection,  for  such  knowl- 
edge  is  born  in  it.  The  little  duck  knows  how  to  break  the 
shell,  and  to  come  forth ;  and  it  comes  forth  with  all  its  sci- 
ence, its  knowledge,  ready  for  use :  it  can  pick  up  food,  and 
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can  swim,  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  egg-shell.  And  it  is  so 
with  other  birds,  as  well  as  beasts,  fishes,  reptiles,  &c, :  what  is 
necessary  for  their  life  they  know  when  they  come  into  the 
world.  Their  affection  is  conjoined  with  its  science,  or  knowl- 
edge, which* is  their  instinct.  And  their  affection  relates  to 
such  things  as  they  know.  They  have  their  life  thus  plain 
before  them  ;  and  they  cannot  interrupt,  or  break,  the  order  of 
their  life. 

But  man  has  two  minds,  a  natural  mind  and  a  spiritual  mind, 
or  two  parts  of  his  mind,  the  external  and  the  internal.  By  his 
internal,  or  spiritual,  mind  he  has  connection  and  communica- 
tion with  heaven,  and,  thereby,  conscious  spiritual  life.  He 
has  cognizance  of  spiritual  principles,  and  the  capacity  to  freely 
and  rationally  perceive  and  receive  good  and  truth.  Thus  man 
can  acquire  wisdom  in  spiritual  things,  and  become  fitted  for  eter- 
nal life  in  heaven.  But  a  beast  has  no  such  spiritual  capacities. 
Its  life  has  a  spiritual  origin^  but  it  is  produced  and  clothed  in 
and  by  nature ;  and  its  manifestation  is  only  upon  the  natural 
plane.  It  lives,  not  by  conscious  communion  with  the  spiritual 
world,  but  by  its  external  correspondence  with  internal  causes. 
What  it  knows,  is  not  from  any  understanding,  but  from  mere 
instinct,  which  is  the  science  born  with  its  affection,  which  affec- 
tion is  its  soul. 

The  interiors  of  man  can  be  elevated  to  the  Lord,  who  dwells 
in  a  certain  inmost  principle-,  or  receptacle ;  in  the  highest,  or 
inmost,  region  of  man's  soul.  Hence  man  lives  eternally.  But 
a  beast  has  no  spiritual  mind :  it  has  only  a  natural  mind. 
Hence  its  interiors  cannot  be  elevated  to  the  Lord  ;  and  hence 
a  beast  has  no  life  after  its  natural  death.  A  beast  is  led  by  a 
certain  general  influx  from  the  spiritual  world,  flowing  into  its 
soul,  and  giving  it  instinct  to  know  such  things  as  are  necessary 
to  its  form  of  life. 

Man  can  think  rationally ;  and,  therefore,  he  has  the  power 
of  speech.  But  the  beast  has  no  thought,  because  it  has  no  un- 
derstanding ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  not  the  power  of  speech, 
which  is  from  thought,  but  it  can  only  express  its  states  and 
wants  by  sounds,  varied  according  to  the  state  of  its  affection. 
With  both  men  and  beasts,  there  is  influx  from  the  spiritual 
world,  and  afldux,  or  exterior  reception,  from  the  natural  world. 
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But  the  operation  of  influx,  and  of  afflux,  is  exhibited  dififer- 
ently,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  souls  of  men  and  of  beasts. 
When  spiritual  heat  and  light,  in  which  is  life,  flow  into  the 
souls  of  brute  beasts,  such  souls  are  moved  and  affected  very 
differently  from  human  souls,  because  their  recep'lion  of  heat 
and  light  is  different  in  quality,  or  in  discrete  degree.  Men 
can  look  upwards,  to  the  Lord,  and  can  have  developed  in  them, 
the  spiritual  mind,  whose  capacities  look  to,  and  regard,  spirit- 
ual things,  which  are  the  things  of  heavenly  life.  Thus  they 
can  be  conjoined  with  the  Lord,  and  endowed  with  eternal  life. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  the  real  man,  and  his  body  is  for  the 
temporary  use  of  his  spirit,  in  the  beginning  of  his  individual 
existence.  Man  is  created  so  that  everything  in  him  is  de- 
signed to  fit  him  for  heavenly  spiritual  life.  The  animal  part  of 
his  existence  is  only  a  preparatory  and  transient  state.  But 
the  soul  of  a  beast  is  such  that  its  animal  life  is  the  only  life 
which  it  has  the  capacity  to  receive.  It  can  look  only  down- 
wards, to  earthly  things ;  and,  hence,  it  can  be  adjoined  to 
earthly  things  alone.  And,  when  its  earthly  life  perishes,  its 
soul  is  dissipated,  or  dispersed  ;  t.  e,  the  affection  which  was 
its  soul  ceases  to  be  ultimated,  or  embodied,  in  the  form  of  a 
beast.  So,  when  a  vegetable  form  dies,  the  spiritual  light 
and  heat  which  were  ultimated  in  it  are  dissipated,  or  sepa- 
rated. 

Man  may  have  celestial  and  spiritual  ends,  which  he  may  see, 
perceive,  believe,  acknowledge,  and  love.  But  beasts  can  have 
none  but  natural  ends.  Man  can  thus  be  in  the  sphere  of  heav- 
enly ends  and  uses ;  but  beasts  can  be  in  earthly  ends  and  uses, 
only.  Man  was  created  to  be  raised  above  the  earth,  by  the 
development  of  his  interior  faculties ;  but  the  beast  has  noth- 
ing in  it  which  is  capable  of  being  raised  above  the  earth. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  beasts  are  merely  nat- 
ural forms  and  ultimations  of  human  affections,  because,  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,  beasts  were  created  before  men.  But 
creation,  though  it  began  from  within,  began  to  be  demon- 
strated in  ultimates.  The  earth  was  first  created,  then  the  veg- 
etables, then  the  beasts,  and  then  the  human  beings.  All  these 
are  sustained  by  a  common  influx  from  the  spiritual  world. 
So,  in  the  tree,  the  first  sign  of  life  is  in  the  putting  forth  o* 
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leaves  at  the  extremities,  or  ultimates,  After  that  come  the 
flowers,  and  lastly  the  fruit.  Yet  the  fruit  is  the  end  or  pur- 
pose, of  the  tree,  as  it  contains  the  seed,  with  its  vital,  perpet- 
uating principle.  And  if  we  are  troubled  to  know  how  the  first 
tree  began,  when  there  was  no  seed  to  plant,  we  must  learn 
that  our  Lord  operates  from  the  spiritual  world,  by  means  of  the 
sun  of  that  world,  which  uses  the  sun  of  nature  to  operate  upon 
the  plane  of  nature  ;  and  that  the  first  appearances  to  us  are  the 
ultimates,  in  which  the  causes  dwell  and  operate.  So,  in  the  re- 
generation of  man,  the  first  moving  which  we  see  in  others,  is 
the  reformation  of  the  outward  life.  Creation  began  to  be  seen 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder ;  and  man  came  at  the  completion,  when 
the  higher  rounds  were  reached,  and  it  was  seen  that  Jehovah 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  The  lower  animals  had  no  con- 
ception of  a  creator. 

The  first  beasts  created  were  only  good  beasts,  corresponding 
to  good  human  feelings.  All  evil  beasts,  fierce,  blood-thirsty 
and  venomous,  came  into  being  after  men  had  fallen  into  evil 
lusts  and  false  thoughts,  and  when  such  lusts  and  thoughts  pro- 
jected themselves  in  extension  beyond  the  bosoms  of  men,  and 
became  ulti mated  and  embodied  as  the  souls  of  evil  beasts  and 
fierce  birds  of  night,  whose  natural  forms  were  produced  by 
and  in  nature. 

And,  at  the  present  day,  evil  beasts  and  noxious  insects  are 
produced  by  spiritual  causes,  evil  lusts  and  false  thoughts,  oper- 
ating upon  decayed  and  putrid  matter,  stagnant  water,  filth, 
&c.,  which  are  correspondences  and  ultimations  of  evil  and  fals- 
ity. The  malignant  lusts  of  infernal  spirits  communicate  with 
filthy  things ;  and,  wherever,  in  nature,  there  exist  such  corre- 
spondences and  ultimations  of  lusts  and  falsities,  there  is  power 
in  such  lusts  and  falsities  to  use  such  corresponding  natural 
things  to  propagate  animals  corresponding  to  the  lusts  which 
are  their  souls.  Thus  filthy  worms  are  produced  in  dead  bodies, 
mosquitoes  and  other  noxious  insects  in  stagnant  water,  &c. 
All  .evil  beasts,  such  as  venomous  serpents,  crocodiles,  fierce 
beasts  of  the  cat  kind,  and  destructive  animals,  such  as  rats  and 
mice,  originated  from  hell ;  i,  e.  from  the  lusts  and  falsities  of 
corrupt  minds.  There  were  no  such  beasts  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.     Even  the  harmless  serpent,  which  was  in  Eden,  repre- 
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sented  the  lowest  part  of  human  nature,  the  most  low  and  dan- 
gerous principle  in  the  human  mind,  the  mere  life  of  the  senses. 
Kept  in  its  place,  the  serpent  would  have  been  harmless,  but,  by 
seducing  the  higher  faculties,  it  worked  the  ruin  of  man,  and 
expelled  him  from  Eden, 

Such  being  the  origin  of "  the  beasts  that  perish,"  we  are 
taught,  in  the  Divine  Word,  and  in  the  "  Heavenly  Doctrines 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  that  various  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  are  seen  in  the  spiritual  world.  The  affections  of  angels 
and  spirits  ultimate  themselves  in  appearances  around  them, 
corresponding  to  the  qualities  of  such  affections.  And  the  qual- 
ity of  the  affections  of  a  spirit,  or  of  an  angel,  may  be  per- 
ceived from  the  kind  of  appearances  by  which  he  is  surrounded; 
for  the  outward  surroundings  are  in  correspondence  with  the  in- 
ward affections  and  thoughts.  Such  appearances  are  the  ulti- 
mations  of  such  affections  as  are  at  the  time  aroused  and  active 
in  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  or  angel.  In  the  Apocalypse,  espe- 
cially, many  beasts  are  mentioned  as  seen  in  the  spiritual  world, 
by  John,  while  he  ''  was  in  the  spirit,"  i.  e.  seen  with  his  spir- 
itual eyes. 

The  beasts  in  the  spiritual  world  appear  as  such  beasts  do  on 
the  earth,  for  they  are  from  a  similar  spiritual  origin.  Bat  in 
the  spiritual  world  the  conditions  are  different;  for  forms 
change  instantly,  as  the  states  of  affection  change ;  but,  in  the 
natural  world,  changes  are  induced  according  to  the  slower 
modes  and  processes  of  natural  laws. 

When  a  spirit  has  ^ome  affection  aroused  to  action,  that  affec- 
tion often  ultimates  itself,  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  form  of 
some  animal  corresponding  to  such  affection.  When  the  affec- 
tion subsides,  or  becomes  quiescent,  or  not  in  action,  the  animal 
which  was  an  out-birth  and  ultimation  of  that  affection,  disap- 
pears, ceasing  to  exist. 

In  heaven,  such  animals  appear  as  correspond  to  heavenly 
affections,  and  to  thoughts  from  such  affections  ;  such  as  lambs, 
sheep,  doves,  &c.  And  in  hell,  there  appear  beasts  correspond- 
ing to  infernal  lusts  and  falsities  ;  such  as  venomous  serpents, 
wolves,  tigers,  cats,  swine,  rats,  mice,  bats,  vultures,  owls,  crows, 
&c.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  swine,  because  swine  rep 
resent,  and  correspond  to,  the  filthy  lusts  of  the  sensual  mind. 
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Swine  never  have  a  good  correspondence:  they  originate  from 
hell ;  and  they  are  the  ultimate  and  correspondence  of  infernal 
lusts.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  devils,  whom  Jesus  cast  out 
from  certain  men,  were  desirous  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
swine ;  for  they  were  in  perfect  correspondence  with  them. 

Merely  sensuous  men,  who  see  in  the  light  of  nature,  only, 
do  not  see  the  origin  of  the  life  of  beasts,  because  the  world  of 
nature  is  a  world  of  external  eifects,  and  its  light  does  not  shine 
upon  internal  causes,  for  they  are  beyond  its  reach,  higher  and 
more  interior.  Merely  sensuous  men,  although  honored  with 
humanity,  are  without  genuine  understanding.  Their  interior, 
spiritual  faculties  lie  undeveloped.  They  live,  like  mere  beasts, 
only  in  the  low  plane  of  sensuous  life  ;  and  all  that  is  high,  and 
truly  human,  is  hidden  from  their  sight. 

Truly,  '^  Man  that  is  in  honor,  and  understandeth  not,  is  like 
the  beasts  that  perish."  (Ps.  xlix.  20.)  Such  men  live  only 
in  the  low  natural  degree,  dead  and  unconscious  to  all  the  glo- 
rious qualities  and  capacities  of  the  life  of  him  who  comes  up  to 
**  the  measure  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  an  angel."  Humanity  is 
rationality,  freedom,  angelic  life.  It  is  well  for  us  to  surround 
ourselves  with  every  good  and  heavenly  influence,  which  will 
tend  to  lead  us  beyond  the  lower  qualities  and  ways  of  life 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  beasts,  to  centre  our  affec- 
tions and  thoughts  in  the  deeper,  interior  things,  which  beasts 
and  beustly  men  do  not  appreciate.  Humanity  is  a  jewel  not 
to  be  carelessly  used ;  a  holy  trust  not  to  be  given  to  the  quar- 
relsome spirit  of  worldliness,  the  dog  of  naturalism  ;  "  a  pearl 
of  great  price,"  not  to  be  cast  before  the  swine  of  sensuality. 
**  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come."  e.  c.  m. 

NoBTU  Bbidoewater,  Mass. 


SACRIFICES. 


We  learn  from  A.  C  2180,  and  from  other  passages  in  that 
work  and  in  other  works  of  Swedenborg,  that  sacrifices  were 
unknown  in  the  Church  until  the  times  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and 
that  they  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  but  only  permitted 
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because  tliey  had  come  to  be  regarded   by  the  Israelites  as 
especially  holy. 

A  remarkable  and  interesting  confirn^ation  of  this  often  and 
variously  repeated  statement,  appears  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  "  Talmud,"  the  great  storehouse  of  Jewish  learning  in 
all  that  pertains  to  Israel  as  a  church,  a  state,  a  social  commu- 
nity, and  a  people  not  ignorant  of  the  sciences. 

*'  {las  God  pleasure  in  the  meat  and  blood  of  sacrifices  ?  asks  the 
Prophet.  No :  He  has  not  so  much  ordained  as  permitted  them.  It 
is  for  yourselves,  He  says,  not  for  Me  that  you  offer.  Liike  a  king 
who  sees  his  son  carousing  daily  with  all  manner  of  evil  companions: 
you  shall  henceforth  eat  and  drink  entirely  at  your  will  at  My  own 
table,  He  says.  They  offered  sacrifices  to  demons  and  devils,  for  tbey 
loved  sacrificing  and  could  not  do  without  it.  And  the  Liord  said. 
Bring  your  offerings  to  Me :  you  shall  then  at  least  offer  to  the  true 
God." 

Many  extracts  could  be  made  from  this  wonderful  book  to 
show  that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
were  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  as  to  moral  and  spiritual 
things,  far  below  their  ancestors.  The  "  Talmud "  was,  for 
many  generations,  written  only  in  memory  ;  and  when  at  last 
it  was  digested  and  written  out  by  Jehuda,  the  third  who 
attempted  the  work  of  making  a  digest  of  it,  —  Hillel  being  the 
first  and  Akiba  the  second,  —  many  parts  of  it  had  become  ob- 
solete, some  of  its  folly  outgrown,  and  some  of  its  wisdom  forgot- 
ten ;  for  in  the  fair  thousand  years  of  its  growth,  the  people 
wliose  laws  it  explained,  had  gone  through  many  changes. 

I  have  not  had  access  to  any  of  the  twelve  great  volumes  of 
this  wonderful  book  ;  but  I  have>ead  a  large  account  of  it  in  the 
"  London  Quarterly  Review  '*  for  October,  1867.  The  article 
has  attracted  great  attention ;  a  r&um^  of  it  in  another  Lon- 
don magazine  led  me  to  read  it,  and  I  hope  that  many  of  the 
readers  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  Magazine  "  will  read  it.  It 
throws  much  light  on  many  things  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  readers  of  Swedenborg,  as  confirmatory 
of  many  of  his  statements,  and  running  parallel  to  many  of  his 
tracks  of  thought.  T.  P.  K. 
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CHRIST  AND   CHRISTENDOM. 

Under  this  title,  the  "  Boyle  Lectures  "  for  1866,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hayes  Plumptre,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College,  London,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  are  given  to  the  reading  world.  In 
perusing  them  one  subject  constantly  engages  attention  —  the 
contemplation  of  the  human  life  of  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  as  the  most  effectual 
external  help  to  one  who  keeps  the  words  of  the  Master  and 
Lord  to  do  them,  in  apprehending  the  Divine  life  within  it ; 
or,  as  a  New  Churchman  should  say,  on  discerning  Divine  Hu- 
manity in  Jesus  Christ. 

No  human  method  of  demonstrating  the  Godhead  of  the 
Word  made  flesh,  can  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  method 
employed  in  the  gospels.  Starting  on  a  dogmatic  course  of 
proving  that  Christ  is  God,  we  lose  sight  of  a  vision  that  is 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  prophecy  and  evangel ;  but  if  we  fol- 
low the  Divine  leading,  if  we  gently  hold  the  clew  put  into 
our  hands  by  the  ministers  of  the  Wof d,  as  well  those  who  saw 
His  glory  in  the  iiiture  as  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  its 
dawn  upon  the  world,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  point  where  we 
can  see  that  God  dwells  with  men.  Speaking  of  this  true 
method  of  learning  the  doctrine  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  the 
lecturer  says :  — 

^  A  Christ  who  is  neither  ^  after  the  flesh '  nor  '  after  the  spirit, 
the  eidolon  of  human  systems  and  speculations,  this  is  a  worse  sub- 
stitute for  the  form  at  once  divine  and  haman  than  even  the  life  sim- 
ply human  in  which  some  have  rested.  To  study  the  records  of  that 
life  as  on  bended  knees,  and  with  the  heart  of  prayer ;  to  ask  Him  for 
light,  guidance,  and  truth  ;  to  feel  that  the  Judge  is  looking  on  us  and 
already  judging  according  as  we  love  or  hate  the  light ;  this  Will  guard 
us  against  the  risk  we  dread ;  and  then,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  we  may  rise  to  the  higher  faith  of  the 
Apostle,  till  at  last  we  are  able  to  say  that  now  '  we  know  him  so 
no  more.'  ^  The  manifestation  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  was,  in  the 
divine  development  of  truth,  the  appointed  condition  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Godhead,  and  what  was  the  pathway  marked  out  for  access  to 
the  truth  then,  will  not  fail  us  now." 

1  2  Cor.  y.  16. 
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That  there  is  danger  to  be  encountered,  risk  to  be  run  in 
pursuing  this  course  —  danger  of  falling  into  the  delusion  that 
He  is  altogether  as  one  of  ourselves,  risk  of  losing  sight  of  the 
gem  in  our  case  for  the  setting,  the  lecturer  clearly  sees ;  and 
of  this  danger,  this  risk,  he  earnestly  forewarns  us  in  passages 
preceding  the  one  that  we  quote ;  but  the  danger  and  the  risk 
are  not  so  great  as  those  incurred  in  adopting  a  speculative 
faith  ;  while  straining  our  unanointed  eyes  after  a  sight  of  God, 
the  Lamb,  whom  we  are  bidden  to  behold,  is  seen  as  a  passing 
shadow ;  and,  against  the  danger  and  the  risk,  what  guard  so 
effectual  as  the  remembrance  that  He  whom  we  behold  is  Him- 
self able  to  give  us  whatever  we  ask.  The  disciples  who  fol- 
lowed Him  saw  Him  for  the  most  part  as  a  wonderfiil  man,  bat 
sometimes  the  veil  was  lifted.  So  was  it  in  the  vision  of  the 
Transfiguration ;  so  was  it  when  He  bade  them  ask  Him  and 
receive  what  they  would  —  they  who  hitherto  had  asked  Him 
nothing.  As  we  read  the  gospels  we  see  how  He  was  by  de- 
grees made  manifest  to  them  ;  and  as  we  read  the  writings  of 
His  servant  to  whom  He  has  opened  for  our  sakes  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  that  f)redicted  Him  and  the  Scriptures  that 
portray  Him,  we  see  that  the  writer  of  this  book,  and  they  who 
accept  his  instructions,  are  on  the  right  track  to  a  true  doctrine 
of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  we  read  on,  we  shall  see 
more  proof  of  this  so  cheering  a  fact,  that  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  of  these  times  there  is  the  beginning  of  intelligent 
study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  see  that  the  mind  of 
Christendom  is  preparing  to  understand  the  truth  of  Sacred 
Scripture  as  to  the  infancy,  boyhood,  and  manhood  of  Him  who 
came  to  manifest  Divine  love  in  the  redemption  and  salvation  of 
men. 

The  first  lecture  is  entitled  "  Cravings  after  Union,  and 
Lives  of  Jesus ;  "  and  from  this  we  make  an  extract  showing 
how  much  true  union  among  Christians  depends  on  seeing  who 
the  Christ  is,  and  what  he  is ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  in 
these  days  of  confusion  men  should  settle  it  in  their  hearts 
whetlier  there  is  a  Christ  or  not.  For.  as  tha  lecturer  savs, 
"  the  controversy  with  unbelief  is  brought  to  the  issue  whether 
Christendom  has  a  Christ."  Speaking  of  this  sign  of  the  times, 
he  says^  — 
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''  In  the  midst  of  our  confusions  and  alarms,  that  sign  of  the  times, 
though  not  without  its  awfulness,  may  yet  suggest  hope  as  well  as  fear. 
His  life  witnessed,  His  words  heard  by  multitudes  of  half-taught  men, 
reported  by  few,  but  little  above  their  fellows  in  gifts  of  earthly 
knowledge,  impressed  itself  through  them  upon  the  world's  history. 
Through  their  witness,  the  life  that  was  shorter  than  most  men's  in 
its  span,  the  activity  which  might  have  seemed  prematurely  cut  off, 
the  enei^  confined  within  the  limits  of  an  obscq^e  province,  have  ex- 
ercised a  marvelous  and  still  increasing  power.  If  the  records  of  that 
life  or  teaching  did  not  from  the  first  constitute  the  gospel  which  the 
disciples  of  Christ  preached,  they  soon  came  by  a  true  instinct  to  be 
identified  with  it.  It  was  through  the  impression  made  by  those  words 
and  acts  that  men  were  led  to  rise  from  the  reverence  they  felt  for  a 
rabbi,  a  prophet,  a  martyr,  to  the  adoration  due  to  one  whom  they 
owned  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  The  history  of  Christendom 
shows  that  in  proportion  as  men  have  lived  in  and  on  those  words  and 
acts,  they  have  risen  upward  to  truth  and  purity ;  that  in  proportion 
as  they  have  neglected  them,  they  have  fallen  into  grossest  supersti- 
tion, or  barren  dogmatism.  It  cannot  be  altogether  evil  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  time  should  drive  us  back  upon  them  against  our 
will.  Something  at  least  there  may  be  counterbalancing  the  danger. 
What  that  life  as  seen  through  records  that  are  left  us,  did  once,  it 
may  do  yet  again,  not  the  less  but  the  more  completely,  because  they 
are  studied  more  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and  facts  are  seen  as 
they  are,  and  not  through  the  dim  haze  of  partial  knowledge.  When 
it  was  first  manifested  it  did  not  escape  censure,  suspicion,  condemna- 
tion. *  He  hath  a  devil  and  is  mad ; '  *  He  casteth  out  demons  by 
Beelzebub ; '  *  He  deceived  the  people.'  It  was  *  set  for  a  sign  to  be 
s^ken  against.'  But  through  all  this  it  won  its  way  in  its  own 
divine  completeness.  Shall  we  despair  of  its  winning  its  way  again  ? 
May  it  not  even  be,  we  may  ask,  that  the  discipline  thus  forced  upon 
us  is  precisely  what  we  need,  in  order  that  our  cravings  and  efforts  after 
unity  may  not  be  purposeless  and  fruitless  ?  Does  the  fiery  redness 
of  the  sky  speak  only  of  the  coming  storm  ?  May  it  not  be  the  pres- 
age of  a  serener  and  brighter  day  ?  Because  we  have  wandered 
away  from  the  divine  method  of  education  which  made  that  human 
life  the  starting-point  of  faith,  we  have  lost  our  way  in  labyrinths  and 
strayed  upon  the  dark  mountains.  May  not  all  that  is  now  lead- 
ing us  back  to  it  be  welcomed,  (how  much  soever  we  may  find  to  pity 
or  condemn,)  ^  as  preparing  us  for  a  truer  unity  than  any  which  rests 
on  elaborated  compromises  and  alliances  ?     Is  the  hope  to  which  one 

1  Referring  to  R^nan  and  others. 
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among  us  has  given  utterance  altogether  vain  —  that  there  a  worid 
wearj  of  the  heat  an4  diist  of  controversy,  of  speculation  about  God 
and  man,  weary,  too,  of  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion,  may  yet  re- 
turn home  and  find  rest  ?  May  we  not  trace  in  the  present  as  in  the 
past  a  fulfillment  of  the  wondrous  words  which  He,  of  whose  life  we 
speak,  Himself  uttered,  —  *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me.'  As  on  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  peasants  of  Galilee ;  as 
on  the  slaves  and  Sei\^tors  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  as  on  the  Goths 
whom  Uifilas  taught,  and  the  Franks  whom  Clovis  led  ;  as  in  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Crusades  in  the  eleventh,  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Men- 
dicant orders  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  so  now,  in  the  prominence 
given  to  the  life  of  Jesus  we  may  see  a  token  of  the  working  of  that 
niarvelous,  attractive  power,  as  of  a  spell,  fascinating  and  irresistible. 
Many  hearts  it  draws  and  wins  as  with  the  '  cords  of  a  man  *  and  the 
bands  of  everlasting  mercy ;  and  even  where  we  miss  this,  even  among 
those  who  stand  without,  not  in  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  we  may 
from  time  to  time  hear  voices  which  at  least  remind  us  of  Pilate's 
confession,  —  *  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man  ; '  or  the  witness  of  the  cen- 
turion, —  *  Certainly  <his  was  a  righteous  man ; '  or  that  of  the  officers 
of  the  temple,  —  *  Never  man  spake  like  this  man.'  " 

This  passage,  if  not  a  summary  of  the  lectures,  is  a  view  of 
their  scope.     They  are  throughout  an  attempt  to  show  tliat  in 
the  life  of  Him  who  came  down  from  heaven  is  all  the  attrac- 
tion heavenward  that  the  wandering  world  needs  ;  and  that  in 
the  study  and  contemplation  of  that  life,  joined  with  practical 
effort  to  do  sucli  things  as  the  Lord  promised  that  His  disciples 
should  do,  works  of  mercy  and  good  will,  is  the  best  discipline 
of  spiritual  culture.     Catholic  faith  in  all  Christian  ages  has  de- 
clared that  life  to  be  Divine ;   the  essence  of  all  Christolotrical 
heresy  has  been  unbelief  in  the  divinity  of  that  manhood  that 
was  so  wonderful.     I  say  all,  for  in  contradicting  those  who  de- 
nied that  Jesus    Christ  was   more    than    man,    some   heretics 
maintained  tliat  what  seemed  to  be  man  was  only  an  appear- 
ance of  God  ;  and  in  this.  Divine  manhood  was  denied,  as  well 
as  in  reorarding  Jesus  as  mere  man.     The  words  of  our  Lord 
Himself,  "  Behold  the  man,"  —  for  these  are  not  the  words  of 
Pilate,  but  of  Jesus,  — :  are  words  for  his  disciples  to  ponder. 
Looking  to  Him,  reading  the  records  of  His  life  in  the  world ; 
laying  up  in  memory  and  heart  and  life  His  precepts ;  behold- 
ing in  His  parables  the  pictures  of  Divine  truths ;  seeing  in  His 
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miracles  the  signs  of  His  inward  working  in  our  souls  ;  believ- 
ing that  He  is  the  helper  without  whom  we  can  do  nothing  — 
this  is  the  way  to  behold  the  man,  whom  seeing  truly  we  find 
to  be  Infinite,  Divine  man,  the  "  true  God  and  eternal  life." 
The  world  is  full  of  the  cry,  Ecce  Homo  I  Even  such  writers 
as  R^nan  take  it  up  and  prolong  it.  Even  they  help  us  to  in- 
spect that  wonder,  the  life  of  Him  who  died  and  is  alive  for 
evermore.  These  daring  questions,  their  chilling  doubts,  their 
awful  denials,  all  challenge  our  closer  inspection  in  the  light  of 
that  very  life,  of  tilings  that  they  see  in  the  darkness  of  distrust, 
or  in  the  bewildering  shine  of  the  wisdom  of  self-conceit. 

While  some  say  Ecce  Homo  I  in  denial  of  more  than  mere 
manhood  in  our  Lord,  some  expect  to  drown  the  babble  of  un- 
belief in  the  thunder  of  dogmatic  assertion  of  his  Godhead,  and 
that  alone.  So  it  was  of  old.  So  Apollinaris  and  Eutyches  and 
all  Monophysites  of  eveiy  school,  tried  to  meet  the  unbelievers 
in  the  divinity  of  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour.  So,  says  Mr. 
Plumptre,  are  some  now  doing  unawares.  The  Monophysite 
thoughts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  belief  that  there  is  only  one 
nature  in  it,  and  that  Divine,  lurk  in  many  modem  minds.  To 
help  some  to  see  that  this  is  their  danger,  and  to  help  them  to 
flee  from  it,  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  book  of  instruction  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Too  many  who  shudder  at  the  thought  of  dimin- 
ishing the  glory  of  the  Lord,  lose  sight  of  His  apprehensible 
life  in  attempting  to  look  at  the  blinding  brightness  that  He 
veiled  in  mercy  when  He  came  down  from  heaven  to  lead  men 
to  heaven. 

How  Mr.  Plumptre  treats  this  matter,  appears  from  a  short 
passage  in  the  discussion  of  Apollinarianism  that  forms  part  of 
the  lectures :  — 

^  What  was  once  rejected  as  heresy  has  since  crept  in  among  us, 
and  been  all  but  recognized  as  a  dogma.  We  think  of  the  Divine 
Eternal  Word  as  simply  tenanting  a  human  body;  or  if  of  the  human 
^  reasonable  soul '  ^  as  still  subsisting,  then  of  that  as  possessing  all 
divine  attributes,  conscious  from  the  very  first  of  that  mysterious 
union,  possessing  and  manifesting,  from  the  very  first,  all  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  We  are  slow  to  apprehend  the  truth  that  that 
soul  passed,  in  its  growth  of  intellect  and  feeling,  through  the  same 

1  See  Uie  Creed  of  Atbanasias  — so  called.  —  t.  r.  R. 
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stages  as  our'own ;  that  knowledge  came  to  it,  as  it  comes  to  us,  thixragfa 
sacred  books  or  human  teaching,  or  the  inflaence  of  surrounding  dr- 
cnrastances ;  widening -more  and  more  with  the  advancing  jears ;  led 
on,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  into  all  truth,  by  the  spirit  which  was  given 
unto  Him,  '  not  by  measure,'  and  abode  upon  Him." 

Expanding  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  the  instruction 
of  that  human  mind,  we  find  a  1)eautiful  passage  on  the  early 
life  of  Jesus.  It  occurs  after  a  judicious  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  gospel  narratives  are  not  full  and  complete. records  of  the  in- 
fancy of  Jesus  and  of  His  life  at  home  before  he  was  manifested 
to  the  people  ;  anch  is  a  just  condemnation  of  all  attempts  to  sup- 
plement the  gospels  in  this  regard  ;  showing  that  Christendom 
has  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  so-called  Gospels  of  the  In- 
fancy have  been  so  nearly  lost ;  and  declaring  that,  so  far  as  men 
have  dwelt  upon  the  In^ncy  as  complete  in  itself,  and  not  as 
the  beginning  of  a  life  of  power,  they  have  been  inclined  to 
Mariolatry,  —  to  worship  the  mother  for  the  sake  of  the  child, 
—  and  so  to  lose  all  power  to  "  Behold  the  Man." 

**  We  are  able  then,  I  will  not  say  to  represent  to  ourselves  with 
any  completeness,  but  at  least  to  note  the  circumstances  and  stages  of 
that  life  in  the  home  at  Nazareth.     Here,  in  that  obscure  Galilean 
village,  poor  even  below  the  poverty  of  their  neighbors',  were  the  bos- 
band  and  the  wife  ;  the  one,  working  for  his  daily  bread  at  such  car- 
pentering as  was  needed  for  the  village  houses  or  the  village  synagogue ; 
the  other,  brooding  in  her  heart  over  her  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future  ; 
each  with  a  reticent  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  the  life  com- 
mitted to  their  charge ;  and  at  tiroes,  half  losing  count  of  the  true 
measure   of  that  goodness   in   the   familiarity  of   daily  intercourse 
There  (whatever  explanation  we  may  give  of  the  perplexing  name) 
were  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Lord,  James  and  Joses  and  Si- 
mon and  Judas,  growing  up  without  the  knowledge  that  showed  itself 
in  the  reverence  of  the  Virgin  Mother;  older,  most  probably,  than  He; 
looking  on  Him  with  wonder  and  amazement,  standing  to  Him  much 
in  the  same  relation  that  the  elder  brothers  of  David  did  to  him;  one 
of  them  destined,  afterwards,  to  reproduce  with  a  faithful  and  loving 
exactness,  one  phase,  at  least,  of  the  life  and  teaching  which  he  had,  at 
last,  learned  to  look  upon  as  divine.    And  for  all  alike  there  would  be 
the  instruction  that  was  common  in  the  families  of  devout  Israelites 
They,  like  Timotheus,  would  learn  to  know  the  Holy  Scriptures  daily ; 
would  repeat  the  Creed  ^  which  every  Jew  regarded  as  his  greatest 
1  The  Creed  means  the  passage  in  Deut  ri.  4,  —  *'  Hear,  0  Israel,**  etc.  —  t.  r.  b. 
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treasure ;  would  learn  the  well  known  texts  (the  Tephillin)  which 
were  to  he  worn  as  signs  upon  their  arras  and  frontlets  between  their 
.  ejes.  Side  by  side  with  that  culture,  would  be  the  training  in  the  crafl 
at  which  Joseph  worked.  Whatever  hopes  a  Jewish  parent  might 
cherish  of  his  child*s  future  as  a  rabbi  or  a  prophet,  the  discipline  of 

manual  labor  was  never  omitted And  the  child  grew  and 

waxed  strong  in  spirit,  as  did  the«child  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth ; 
even  in  that  childhood,  giving  proof  of  strength  of  will  to  resist  all  evil, 
and  of  steadfastness  in  all  good ;  free  from  the  sins  and  selfishness  of 
childhood,  as,  afterwards,  He  was  to  be  free  from  the  sins  of  manhood ; 
filled  with  wisdom  according  to  the  measure  of  fulluess  that  belonged 
to  the  capacity  of  his  age.  And  '  the  grace  of  God  was  with  him  ; ' 
on  Him  was  stamped  visibly  the  witness  of  the  divine  power  given 
freely  in  proportion  as  each  gift  was  accepted  and  incorporated  with 
the  life.  The  human  life,  untainted  as  it  was  with  evil,  was  yet  de- 
pendent on  that  favor  as  the  condition  of  its  growing  completeness." 

Unity  of  Faith  must  come  from  true  apprehension  of  the  life  of 
Him  who  is  the  object  of  Faith ;  —  this  is  the  sum  of  what  this 
book  declares  on  the  subject  of  a  United  Christendom.  Tlie 
"  Sources  for  a  Life  of  Christ  "  are  to  be  found  in  the  gospel;  — 
this  is  the  sum  of  what  it  declares  on  the  subject  of  the  biogra- 
phy of  Jesus.  In  the  study  of  the  gospels,  the  writer  finds 
"  The  Training  of  the  King."  In  the  "  Names  of  Christ/' 
Messiah,  —  at  once  the  Anointed  and  the  Anointer,  Refresher, 
Comforter,  Teacher,  Prophet,  —  he  finds  all  that  was  predicted 
of  his  office.  In  the  "  Miracles  *'  of  Christ,  he  finds,  not  pro- 
vocations to  faith  but  occasions  for  the  confession  of  it,  and  signs 
of  the  inward  work  of  the  Saviour  of  men  in  men's  hearts. 

In  what  has  been  said  I  have  told  nothinc;  new  to  the  dilicrent 
readers  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg;  but  I  have  called  at- 
tention to  one  more  distinguished  proof  that  men's  minds  are 
turned  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  that  they  are  asking,  on  all 
subjects  of  Christian  thought,  questions  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered  in  the  oracles  of  God  as  interpreted  bv  his  servant 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  for  all  who  are  willing  to  learn  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  True  Christian  Religion.  T.  P.  R. 
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THE   SACRIFICE,  ATONEMENT,  AND   MEDIATION  OF 

THE  LORD   JESUS  CHRIST. 

At  the  risk  of  exciting  wonder,  I  will  commence  with  the 
assertion  that  scriptural  truth  is  as  strictly  demonstrable  as 
that  of  any  science  in  the  world.  It  lies  in  the  reach  of  those 
at  least,  who  read  and  believe  that  Word  which  He  has  magni- 
fied above  all  His  name.  This  scriptural  truth  is  to  be  ab- 
quired,  like  that  of  the  sciences,  by  primarily  ascertaining  to  a 
certainty  the  first  principles,  and  then  proceeding  from  those, 
step  by  step,  in  the  investigation.  Failing  to  do  so,  we  build 
on  sand,  and  the  house  must  finally  fall.  In  the  present  matter, 
who  will  deny  that  the  first  principles  are  these :  that  there  is 
one  God,  source  of  all  being ;  that  this  one  God  is  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  that  God  promised  to  come  into  our  world  by  the  assump- 
tion of  Humanity,  and  that  He  has  done  so.  These  points  are 
established  on  authority  which  it  would  be  folly,  madness,  and 
blasphemy  to  doubt,  —  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Himself. 
Rest  assured  that  whatever  apparently  conflicts  with  these  first 
principles,  arises  either  from  a  misapprehension  or  perversion 
of  the  Scriptures.  Whole  volumes  have  been  issued  on  my 
present  themes,  —  the  sacrifice,  atonement,  and  mediation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Commonly  received  teachings  on  these  points  follow  legiti- 
mately from  the  subversion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Lord. 
Only  by  the  division  of  the  Trinity  into  three  persons  could  the 
popular  doctrines  of  the  sacrifice,  atonement,  and  mediation  be 
established ;  for  they  necessarily  involve  at  least  two  diflferent 
Beings  of  contrary  minds  ;  the  one  the  propitiator,  the  other 
the  propitiated ;  the  one  to  make,  the  other  to  receive,  the 
vicarious  sacrifice. 

There  is  a  body  of  Christians  who  believe  that  in  our  day  is 
being  fulfilled  the  promise,  "  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 
The  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  does  not  involve  the  literal 
abolishment  of  former  things,  but  sheds  around  them  a  new, 
glorious  light,  the  light  of  truth.  After  this  explanation  I  will 
proceed  to  show  from  the  Scriptures  wherein  the  sacrifice  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  consists. 

The  Levitical  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  is  regarded  as  typical 
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of  Christ ;  and  it  is  truly  so  when  rightly  understood.  These 
sacrifices,  so  far  from  representing  the  punishment  due  to  sin, 
represent,  in  their  varied  and  orderly  series,  the  dedication 
and  hallowing  of  every  affection  and  faculty,  and  thus  of  the 
whole  man,  to  the  Lord ;  which  was  the  reason  that  all  unclean 
animals  were  rejected  from  the  sacrifices.  In  a  subordinate 
sense,  and  as  followers  of  the  Lord,  the  whole  series  has  its 
spiritual  fulfillment  in  us ;  in  which  sense  Paul  says,  "  I  beseech 
you  therefore  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present 
your  bodies  a  limng  sacrifice^  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service."  (Rom.  xii.  1.)  In  its  highest  sense, 
the  sacrificial  series  has  reference  to  the  Lord,  and  was  fulfilled 
by  Him  in  a  supereminent  degree.  It  represents  the  complete 
sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Humanity  ;  for  He  hallowed  every 
principle  of  His  Human  nature  to  the  Divine,  until  it  became  a 
living  sacrifice,  or  thing  fully  consecrated,  sanctified,  and  hal- 
lowed. 

The  sacrifices  consisted  of  an  orderly  series,  minutely  typify- 
ing the  various  principles  constituting  a  man.  Why  separate 
the  lamb  from  the  rest,  as  emblematic  of  the  Lord's  vicarious 
sufierings.  He  is  indeed  called  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  in  reference 
to  the  principle  of  Divine  innocence  in  Him  ;  but  we  have 
no  more  right  to  suppose  the  lamb  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
typical  of  His  vicarious  death  and  sufferings,  than  we  have  to 
attribute  a  like  significance  to  the  other  sacrifices  of  the  series, 
—  the  bullocks,  rams,  kids,  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  oil,  flour,  ears 
of  com,  first-fruits  of  the  harvest,  etc.  The  only  part  of  the 
ceremonial  in  which  a  representative  imputation  of  sin  was 
made,  was  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat ;  over  which  the  priest 
made  a  confession  of  the  people's  transgressions,  and  which, 
being  representatively  laden  with  iniquity,  so  far  from  being 
sacrificed,  was  driven  out  into  the  wilderness,  —  to  denote  the 
rejection  of  sins.  Even  the  person  employed  to  drive  it  into 
the  wilderness  was  considered  contaminated  by  the  action,  and 
was  required  to  bathe  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes,  before  re- 
turning into  camp.  Surely  it  would  be  a  great  indignity  to  liken 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe  to  a  scape-goat.  I  am  forced  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  Levitical  types,  but  might  refer  inquirers  to  a 
work  in  which  the  spiritual  significance  of  each  and  every  par- 
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ticular  is  given,  in  a  manner  calcalated  to  delight  and  instruct 
the  mind  that  likes  to  look  heneath  the  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  atonement,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  ex- 
pression occurs  o^ily  once  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  then  the 
same  word  elsewhere  translated  ^^  reconciliation."  The  passage 
referred  to  is  couched  in  the  following  renuurkable  words: 
**  We  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we 
have  received  the  a;Umement,^^    (Rom.  v.  11.)      Thus  we  see  it 

•is  not  God,  but  man  who  receives  the  atonement  (or  recon- 
ciUation).  Throughout  the  Scriptures  this  idea  is  reiterated, 
variously  worded.  Man  was  the  offended  and  alienated  part^t 
—  not  God ;  who  is  love  itself,  and  immutable.  There  is  not 
one  verse  from  which  the  fair  inference  could  be  drawn,  that  He 
was  to  be  gained  over  and  appeased.  Anger  is  indeed  some- 
times attributed  to  the  Lord,  but  merely  as  the  appearance  to 
the  natural  mind.  In  the  same  way,  the  Scriptures  speak  of 
the  sun^s  rising  and  setting,  according  to  appearances  ;  yet  we 
know  that  the  planets  are  the  revolving  bodies,  and  that  the  san 
is  immutable,  sending  forth  a  perpetual  efflux  of  heat  and  light, 
the  emblem  of  the  unchanging  "  Sun  of  righteousness."  The 
atonement,  then,  when  rightly  understood,  is  nothing  but  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  effected  by  the  advent  of  the  Lord. 
Paul,  in  a  few  sentences,  gives  us  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 
matter.  "All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Him- 
self by  Jesus  Christ  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself.  Now,  then,  we  are  embassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead, 
he  ye  reconciled  to  Grod.^^  (2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  20.)  Familiarity 
with  the  dogmas  of  the  present  day  bKnds  the  perceptions  of 
most  persons  to  the  enormities  involved  in  them.  Surely  they 
would  not  deliberately  assign  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth 

•  a  part  that  would  cover  any  human  judge  with  obloquy.  Not 
only  does  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  cast  a  dark  blot  on 
the  all-perfect  character,  but  tends  to  throw  down  all  restraints 
of  Human  and  Divine  Laws,  and  give  scope  to  every  evil  pro- 
pensity, by  teaching  that  every  one's  sins  have  been  borne  and 
expiated  by  proxy.  Until  this  doctrine,  with  that  of  "  Justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,"  is  rejected,  the  spiritual  advancement  and 
true  interests  of  our  race  are  necessarily  retarded. 
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Let  me  assure  you  from  the  pages  of  the  Divine  Book  that 
the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity^  God  the  Father,,  propitiated  by 
the  blood  of  His  Son,  is  as  wholly  a  fictitious  Being  as  was  ever 
imagined.  O  that  the  whole  world  could  see  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  His  true  character,  divested  of  tl^e  dark  clouds  thrown 
around  Him  by  human  invention  :  "  The  High  and  Lofty  One 
that  inhabiteth  eternity  "  descending  to  the  lowliest  condition 
of  humanity  to  reach  and  save  His  fallen  creatures.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  idea  is  altogether  supernal  in  its  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Surely,  it  should  melt  every  soul,  —  even  those  of  iron 
mould.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  writings  and  arguments 
of  freethinkers  must  know  that  the  common  doctrines  of  the 
sacrifice,  atonement,  and  mediation  of  Christ  afford  them  special 
ground  for  scorn  and  ridicule.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  they 
say,  "  Were  God  truly  love.  He  could  not  require  the  en- 
treaties of  another  for  the  bestowal  of  His  kind  offices  on  His 
creatures.  Were  He  omniscient,  He  could  not  require  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  their  needs." 

Finally,  this  doctrine  of  mediation  absolutely  involves  a  plu- 
rality of  persons,  which  is  still  more  clearly  defined  by  their 
contrariety  of  minds ;  for  one  Being  entreats  the  bestowal  of 
mercies,  which  another  Being  grants.  There  is  thus  both  plu- 
rality and  inequality  in  the  Godhead.  Happy  would  it  be,  if 
the  above  representations  were  only  the  satire  of  unbelievers ; 
but  they  are  too  true.  These  are  the  teachings  that  are  dis- 
tinctly embodied  and  disseminated  from  pulpit,  press,  and  vari- 
ous channels.  Many  glory  in  the  so  called  "  gospel  scheme  of 
salvation."  The  more  reluctant  they  can  represent  the  Father, 
and  the  more  urgent  and  even  servile  the  Son  in  persuading  Him 
to  show  mercy,  the  greater  the  credit  they  imagine  they  reflect 
on  each  party.  The  Son  is  frequently  represented  as  appealing 
to  the  Father  by  a  display  of  his  wounds,  in  exactly  the  same 
.state  as  when  received  on  Calvary.  I  leave  the  rational  to 
judge  whether  this  is  consonant  with  the  indivisible  unity  of  God, 
and  whether  it  gives  a  fair  picture  of  Him  who  ran  to  meet  the 
repentant  sinner  "  while  he  was  yet  a  great  way  oft*;"  who  says, 
**  Before  they  call,  I  will  answer  ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speak- 
ing, I  will  hear."     "  A  woman  may  forget  her  sucking  child. 
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that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb; 
yet  will  I  not  forget  thee." 

Lovers  of  truth  should  rejoice  to  learn  that  there  is  a  view  of 
the  subject,  upholding  the  doctrine  of  mediation  as  true  in 
itself,  yet  abolishing  the  usual  mode  of  considering  it,  and  set- 
ting it  forth  in  full  harmony  with  the  perceptions  of  reason,  the 
unmixed  nature  of  Divine  goodness,  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Divine  Essence 
and  person.  The  Bible  tells  us  we  are  made  "  in  the  image  of 
God."  We  have  a  trinity  of  soul,  body,  and  action,  correspond- 
ing to  the  trinity  of  Divinity,  Humanity,  and  operative  energy  in 
the  Lord.  The  body  serves  as  a  medium  by  which  the  soul 
acts  on  persons  and  things  around  us,  and  by  which  impressions 
are  again  conveyed  to  the  soul.  So  likewise  the  glorified  Hu- 
manity of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
Divine  Essence  acts  on  man,  and  by  which  man  has  access  to 
the  inmost  Divine  Presence.  In  both  respects,  then,  as  convey- 
ing the  gifts  of  salvation  from  God  to  man,  and  as  affording 
man  access  to  God,  the  glorified  Humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  medium  of  communication.  When  man  had  sunk 
so  low  that  the  pure  unclothed  Deity  was  no  longer  apprehen- 
sible to  him,  and  could  no  longer  operate  savingly  upon  him, 
Jehovah,  out  of  pure  love,  clothed  Himself  with  Humanity,  so 
as  to  approach  us ;  and  having  glorified  and  perfected  that  Hu- 
manity, He  has  provided  an  eternal  medium  of  communication 
between  Himself  and  His  creatures. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  term  mediator  occurs  five  times 
in  the  Bible,  and  those  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul :  once  in  refer- 
ence to  Moses ;  three  times  in  reference  to  Christ's  beincr  "  the 
mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  as  Moses  was  of  the  old  ;  and 
again  He  is  said  to  be  "  the  mediator  between  God  and  man," 
in  a  way  that  leads  at  once  to  the  true  doctrine  of  the  mediation ; 
showing  how  His  glorified  Humanity  is  the  proper:  medium  be- 
tween the  incomprehensible,  unapproachable  Divine  Essence, 
and  the  finite  and  corrupt  nature  of  man.  If  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  is  to  be  preserved,  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  maintained,  and  the  first  principle  of  the  Godhead  ad- 
mitted to  be  love,  this  is  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  mediation. 
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Any  other  solution  violates    these  great  truths,  the  primary 
truths  of  all  religion.  m.  w.  c. 

[The  signature  M.  w.  c.  was  inadvertently  omitted  at  the  end  of  the 
article  on  the  "  Harmony  of  Holy  Writ,"  in  the  May  number  of  this  Mag- 
azine.] ^ 


SATURDAY,  SUNDAY,  AND  MONDAY. 

SATURDAY   NIGHT. 

**  And  the  Sabbath  drew  on.'* 

Hushed  be  thy  tumult  now,  thou  restless  sea 

Of  vain  desires.     Ye  waves  of  worldly  care, 

Thus  far  approach,  but  tarry  here,  nor  dare 

Invade  the  barrier  set  by  God's  decree. 

Touch  not  the  land  of  Beulah,  whither  we 

Gro  up  to  worship;  ruffle  not  the  air 

Of  the  blest  morrow,  but,  like  serfe  at  prayer. 

Retire  in  silent  awe,  and  bend  the  knee, 

Outside  the  bounds  of  consecrated  time, 

For  nought  the  Sabbath's  sweet  delights  should  mar. 

Einblem  of  rest  eternal  and  sublime. 

To  the  pure  pleasures  of  a  heavenly  clime, 

It  lifls  us  up,  as  on  a  dove-drawn  car. 

And  filb  us  with  delight  for  what  we  have  and  are. 

THK    SABBATH. 

"  The  Sabbath  wu  made  for  man,'' 

The  mountain  torrent,  with  resistless  flow. 
Leaps  over  rocks,  frets,  foams,  and  hoarsely  sings. 
But  tarries  oft,  and  turns  aside  to  show 
Its  gentleness,  among  all  gentle  things. 
So  smoothly  glides  it  through  this  shady  nook. 
We  hardly  know  that  it  doth  move  at  all, 
But  further  on,  it  hath  another  fall. 
Spuming  restraint  that  it  can  never  brook. 
Thus,  'mid  the  whirl  and  turmoil  of  the  weeks, 
A  mild  deflection  of  the  stream  of  time 
Gives  us  the  Sabbath,  with  its  pleasant  chime 
And  sweet  observances.     These  sacred  lakes. 
Whose  placid  surface  not  a  ripple  breaks, 
Yield  to  the  soul  the  quietude  it  seeks. 
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MONDAY    MORNING. 
"  Six  daifs  thalt  thou  labor  and  do  aU  thy  noork.*^ 

Now,  like  the  innocence  by  angels  wrought 
Into  the  human  mind  in  infancy, 
Image  and  groundwork  to  the  opening  thought 
Of  heaven,  which  else  would  undiscovered  be ; 
So  may  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  past 
Remain  with  ti«,  through  all  the  coming  week, 
A  light,  a  monitor,  a  saving  power. 
That  every  duty,  every  trial  hour 
May  be  imbued  with  sacred  influence  thence. 
Thus  will  our  six  days'  labor  bring,  at  last, 
The  better  sabbath  which  we  so  much  seek,  — 
Rest  from  temptation,  and  from  sin  release, 
Delights  of  love,  and  wisdom's  innocence. 
Repose  in  God,  and  everlasting  peace.  j.  b. 

Philadelphia. 


PROMETHEUS  THE  INTELLECT. 

And  thus  the  life  of  gods  above  foreshadoweth 
The  life  of  men  below. —  Tegner, 

The  folk-lore  of  Europe  tells  of  a  long-lived  personage 
known  as  the  Wandering  Jew.  The  Germans  call  him  the 
Everlasting  Jew.  He  has  walked  the  earth  ever  since  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Every  hundred  years  he  gets  a  sickness, 
and  becomes  rejuvenate  —  like  a  snake  by  casting  liis  slough, 
or  a  crab  by  shedding  his  shell.  Thus  he  stays,  they  say,  till 
the  Lord  comes  again  to  save  him  and  all  mankind. 

Nobody  knows  the  date  of  this  legend.  The  first  man  to  put 
it  to  paper  was  Matthew  of  Paris,  a  monk  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Many  such  tales  were  framed  by  the  monks.  Some- 
times these  stories  were  quite  idle  ;  but  sometimes  they  were 
chosen  as  forms  that  the  hearers  could  best  accept  sundry  truths 
under.  The  people  to  be  instructed  were  mostly  simple-minded 
people.  They  could  not  well  get  hold  of  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion ;  but  if  a  truth  was  acted  out  in  life,  they  saw  it,  though 
dimly  ;  or  rather  they  had  a  vague  feeling  of  it.  For  this  reason, 
religious  spectacles  and  dramas  were  provided  for  them,  and 
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partly  filled  the  place  of  oral  and  written  instruction.  The 
goodnes3  of  the  well-disposed  was  on  the  natural  plane.  Their 
hearts  had  lowly  doors,  that  indeed  could  not  be  lifted  up  ;  but 
*'  truth  embodied  in  a  tale  "  could  pass  into  them  easily.  The 
Word,  besides,  was  shut  up  from  the  masses.  True  doctrine 
was  darkened  by  a  teaching  that  vacillated  between  faith  alone 
and  meritorious  works.  In  this  strait,  Providence  permitted 
them  legends.  Legends  could  display  virtues  and  vices  in  real 
life.  It  was  possible  to  dress  up  wickedness  and  falsehood  in 
theological  phrases,  to  soften  them  into  theory,  and  then  to  fool 
the  people  by  ascribing  them  to  God.  And  everything  good 
could  readily  be  blotted  out  from  religious  tenets  by  a  simple 
hoc  credendum.  But  qualities  incarnate  as  champions  or  vil- 
lains were  never  to  be  disguised. 

The  inventor  of  this  myth  meant  it  for  a  symbol,  it  appears  : 
wrote  of  the  Jewish  race  and  religion  ;  of  the  ideal  Jew  accord- 
ing to  his  conception ;  and  he  aimed  to  sketch  the  history  of 
him  with  a  few  broad  strokes.  What  that  conception  was, 
whether  only  a  squinting  money-lender,  strange  in  garb  and 
strange  in  faith,  penned  into  Jew-street  by  the  town  watch  af- 
ter nightfall,  or  whether  it  got  below  these  surfaces,  the  le- 
gend bears  no  actual  proof.  But  this  creation  of  his  leans  so 
lightly  on  time  and  the  law*  of  nature,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy 
the  old  monk  looked  above  all  these.  Was  indeed  this  Jew, 
driving  Christ  forth,  only  his  picture  of  the  heart  of  unbelief 
that  takes  Him  not  in  when  naked  and  hungry,  that  opens  not 
the  door  when  He  stands  without  and  knocks  ?  Did  he  really 
mind  to  paint  a  foil  to  John  —  living  emblem  of  simple  love  in 
deed  that  lincrers  in  the  Church  till  utter  death,  and  the  Lord 
comes  again  for  salvation  ?  ^ 

It  matters  little  what  the  monk  thought.  We,  at  any  rate> 
may  know  that  in  every  case  an  essential  nature  underlies  the 
outer  manifestation.  We  acknowledge  this  inner  principle,  too, 
in  a  vague  way.  We  seldom  fail  to  recognize  it  when  wrought 
into  fact,  and  when  veiled  and  clothed  in  a  dress  perceptible  to 
sense.  But  strip  off  the  covering,  remove  the  date,  the  loca- 
tion, the  impersonation,  and  the  spirit  within  vanishes  from  us 
as  a  will-o'-the-wisp  vanishes  from  over  a  corpse.     And  so  it 

1  If  I  will  that  he  Uny  till  I  come,  what  U  that  to  thee.    John  xxi.  33. 
TOL.  XL.'  50 
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comes  about  that  the  same  old  drama  seems  always  new  to  ua, 
if  only  the  masks,  the  costumes,  and  the  scenery  change. 

Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimen- 
sions, senses,  affections,  passions  ?     The  traits  of  the  Jew,  liid- 
den  or  visible,  are  leading  or  subordinate  in  all  human  kind. 
Every  heart  has   its  Jew.     Each   church  has  its  Jewishneas. 
O  ancient  Ahasuerus,  foot-sore  and  weary,  sad  you  may  well  be, 
but  by  no  means  solitary  I     Your  eyes  are  dimmed,  if  yon 
search  far  for  kindred.     Seek  them  not  in  the  JewUh  quarter: 
find  other  Jews  than  them  that  sell  second-hand  clothino:  there. 
See  them  vending  it  in  the  temple,  in  the  synagogue  of  everj 
village   of  Christendoni, — 'externals   of  religion,  falsehoods  of 
doctrine,  disguises  of  the  naked  truth !    Tom  and  patched  and 
parti-colored,  doubtless ;  but  eye  it  closely,  turn  it  inside  out, 
and  know  again  the  veritable  garb  of  the  Jewish  faith.     There 
is  cause  for  the  marks  of  wear  and  tear.     Three  centuries,  jon 
know,  Church  truth  was  a  soldier,  and  fought  you  hard.     And 
after  that,  when  you  took  his  arms  at  Nice,^  and  he  turned 
mountebank   for  a  living,  played   sleight-of-hand    tricks,  sold 
quack  medicines,  and  danced  a  tame  bear  before  the  crowd,'— 
then,  of  course  a  checkered  suit  became  him.     But  barring  a 
strip  or  two  of  white  —  save  a  little  new  cloth  in  the  old  gar- 
ment—  it  is  the  same  as  yours.     The  new  faith  has  lapsed  by 
degrees  into  the  former  one.     If  a  land  below  was  to  the  Jew 
that  Canaan  to  which  his  tribes  should  at  last  return,  is  not 
the  New  Earth  to  the  Christian  a  fresh  mass  of  silicates  and 
protoxide  of  hydrogen  ?   Does  either  find  it  in  a  new  state  of  the 
worldly  mind  —  in  a  real  tabernacling  of  God  with  men  ?    Does 
either  expect  the  New  Heaven  to  be  truly  within  us  ?     Which 
of  the  two  believes  the  Messiah  will  be  a  Spiritual  Deliverer — 
will  ai)pear  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  and  be  King  over 
our  wishes  ?      Who  looks  or  Him  unless  as  manifest  to  the 
world  ?    To  whose  own  self  is  He  manifest,  through  loving  Him 
and  keeping  his  words  ?     Living  again  means,  with  both,  to 
rise  again  in  the  clay :  with  neither  is  it  entrance  into  Life 
through   keeping  the   commandments.     Each   damns  all  the 

1  When  three  goda  were  made,  and  the  Trinity  in  God-Man  was  pat  oat  of  sight 
3  The  modern  repreflentatives  of  Hermetf  the  Interpreter,  are  Harlequin,  eitof  mm 
gtmu.    The  stud/  of  Antiquities  reTeal  nothing  more  striking  than  this. 
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world  outside  his  own  belief;  both  in  heart  scoif  at  the  words, 
"  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold."  If  indeed 
the  letter  kills  and  the  spirit  gives  life,  then  assuredly  we  have 
ever  been  going  about  to  kill  the  Word.  What  tlie  seed  of 
Abraham  did  to*Chri.st,  that  have  we  of  the  faith  been  doing  to 
the  Divine  truth.  There  has  been  no  year  of  our  Lord  in 
which  he  has  not  been  persecuted.  Witness  the  history  of 
Christian  teaching  from  the  time  of  that  purity  in  which  the 
early  Church- conceived  it  and  brought  it  forth  into  life.  Again 
h  has  been  betrayed,  —  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  priests,  as 
could  be  expected, —  it  has  been  mocked,  scourged,  spit  upon, 
and  slain.  That  first  doctrine  declared  that  God  is  Love,  and 
it  taught  love  to  Him  and  love  to  the  neighbor.  But  that  teach- 
ing has  died  out,  and  men  have  said  that  God  is  wrath,  and 
that  unjust  vengeance  appeases  His  anger,  or  else  that  injus- 
tice makes  good  His  justice.  Is  not  this  to  deny  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  and  to  desire  a  murderer  and  robber  released  ? 
The  times  change  for  the  better,  yet  Barabbas  is  still  loose,^ 
What  is  murder,  if  blotting  out  God's  essential  —  His  Goodness 
—  18  not?  Or  what  is  robbery,  if  stealing  from  men  the  heav- 
enly  peace  of  mutual  affection  goes  by  another  name  ?  Have 
we  heart  to  look  further  ?  The  thorns  of  the  crown  are  still  to 
be  seen  :  they  are  falsehoods  that  have  choked  in  the  mind  the 
growth,  of  the  Word,  now  carefully  plucked  and  dextrously 
entwined  to  mock  the  Divine  truth,  desiring  to  be  king  in  the 
hearti 

But  who  is  the  Wandering  Jew,  this  Maker  of  SAoes^  before 
whose  door,  as  the  legend  says,  Christ  wished  to  rest,  and  who 
drove  him  away,  with  reproaches  ?  It  is  the  sensuous  intel- 
lect of  all  these  eighteen  centuries.  It  is  the  merely  natural 
conception  of  religious  truth,  that  is  unwilling  for  the  Divine 
wisdom  to  find  a  resting-place  beside  it,  still  less  within  it. 
Always  it  drives  the  Lord  of  Life  from  the  door,  and  has  con- 
stantly hastened  His  death  in  the  souls  of  the  men  of  the 
Church.  It  expels  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  necessity,  then, 
the  prophecy,  not  the  curse,  is  pronounced,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not 

1  **  It  has  reaffirmed  the  propitiatory  Mcrifice  of  the  cross.** —  Bitkop  Odenheimer^s 
late  Lecture  on  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  That  it,  has  reaffinned  the  same  gross 
misunderstaoUiog  of  it. 
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rest  till  T  come  again."  Never  since  has  the  human  under- 
standing rested  from  wandering.  Note  the  changes  of  doctrine 
in  Church  history,  to  say  nothing  of  open  splits,  and  recog- 
nized offshoots.  H.  N. 

[To  be  cootinoed.] 


RELIGIOUS  SENTIMENT.! 

The  precise  question  assigned  to  your  committee  is  contained 
in  the  following  resolution :  — 

"  Jtesolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed^  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  on  the  question,  What,  if  anything, 
is  needed  in  our  Sabbath-schools,  beyond  what  is  now  provided, 
for  the  cultivation  of  Religious  Sentiment?" 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it  is  not  second  even  to  the 
question.  What  kind  of  instruction  ought  we  to  provide  in  our 
Sabbath-schools?  For  it  involves  the  whole  matter  of  spiritual 
or  religious  influence.  But,  as  the  full  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion may  not,  on  account  of  its  brevity,  be  apparent  at  first 
glance,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  to  be  understood 
by  the  term  "  Religious  Sentiment." 

No  one  doubts,  or  ever  doubted,  that  the  Sabbath-school  is  a 
place  where  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  spiritual  things. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the 
school  are  called  its  teaghers,  and  the  children  themselves  are 
termed  scholars  or  pupils.     These  very  expressions  may  exert 
an  unconscious  influence  over  our  minds,  and  make  us  feel  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  Sabbath-school  except  to  impart 
instruction.    At  any  rate,  this  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  idea. 
But  it  certainly  is  a  great  mistake.     Teaching  is  not  more  than 
half  of  what  there  is  to  be  done.    This  fact  is  made  known  to  us 
by  all  our  experience.     As  men  and  women  striving  to  per- 
form our  duties  in  the  world,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  should 
be  well  taught  in  the  truths  of  the  Word  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.     Spiritual  knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  us, 

1  Read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  MaMachiuetls  Sabbath-adiool  ConfereBct. 
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unless  it  is  connected  with  the  life,  and  made  a  matter  of  living, 
personal  interest.  To  acquire  knowledge  without,  applying  it 
to  useful  purposes,  is  very  much  the  same  as  acquiring  money 
without  applying  it  to  useful  purposes.  Two  things  are  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  we  should  use  religious  truth  aright.  One 
is,  that  we  should  see  wherein  rt  bears  upon  the  life.  The 
other  is,  that  we  should  feel  the  need  of  it  in  ourselves.  Religion 
is  nothing,  if  it  is  not  personal, —  if  it  is  not  taken  home  to  the 
very  heart.  Doctrines  in  the  abstract,  separate  from  the  life, 
are  theology  or  metaphysics.  They  are  as  far  from  being  re- 
.  Iigion  as  the  west  is  from  the  east.  Religion  must,  from  its  na- 
ture, have  some  warmth  in  it.  It  cannot  exist  apart  from  deep 
feeling.  This  feeling,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  religious  sen- 
timent.    How  shall  it  be  cultivated  in  our  Sabbath-schools  ? 

Obviously,  something  is  needed  beside  mere  teaching.  There 
is  no  colder  relationship  in  the  world,  than  that  which  often 
springs  up  between  those  who  communicate  knowledge,  and 
those  who  receive  it.  On  the  one  side  is  dignity  and  reserve, 
on  the  other  is  the  lack  of  interest  which  commonly  accompa- 
nies a  forced  and  merely  intellectual  effort.  Teacher  and 
taught  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  There  are  probably  few 
of  us  who  cannot  recall  instances  in  our  secular,  if  not  our 
religious  schooling,  in  illustration  of  this  fact.  College  profess- 
ors, of  undoubted  attainments,  seated  on  the  platform  of  au- 
thority, heard  recitations  from  students  who  were  at  an  incom- 
prehensible distance  from  them  ;  so  that  it  could  never  have 
been  imagined  that  the  two  had  any  common  feelings  or  inter- 
ests. But  again,  almost  any  one  can  remember  teachers  who 
endeared  themselves  to  their  pupils,  for  the  reason  that  they  did 
something  more  than  teach.  They  came  down  to  the  states  of 
those  whom  they  taught.  They  did  not  say  in  effect,  "  I  am 
up  here,  and  you  are  away  down  there  ;  so  that  whatever  I  tell 
you,  you  must  accept  without  any  further  question."  But  their 
obvious  endeavor  was  to  put  themselves  in  their  pupils'  place, 
to  remember  how  they  used  to  feel  and  think  when  they  were 
young,  and  to  adapt  their  instruction  accordingly.  They  tried 
to  induce  the  children  to  speak  of  their  own  wants,  and  then,  as 
fiir  as  they  were  able,  ministered  to  those  wants. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  desirable  than  another  in  Sab- 
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bath-schools,  it  is  that  the  teacher  shall  adapt  himself  to  the 
particular  states  and  needs  of  his  scholars.  While  keeping  erer 
in  view  their  spiritual  enlightenment  and  growth,  he  should 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  their  relation  to  himself  as 
free  and  confidential  as  possible.  This  is  the  first  requisite  kx 
producing  religious  feeling  Or  sentiment.  When  the  natural 
timidity  of  a  child  is  overcome,  and  he  is  led  to  speak  of  his 
own  temptations  and  experiences,  so  that  the  teacher  can  giye 
him  some  direct,  practical  assistance,  there  is  no  danger  that 
the  interest  of  the  Sabbath-school  will  flag.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  class  of  legitimate  Sabbath-school., 
exercises.  But  better  than  all  other  things  which  can  be  giren 
to  a  child,  is  that  precise  influence  or  counsel  which  will,  from 
week  to  week,  enable  him  to  be  a  better  child.  We  are  too  apt 
to  fix  our  attention  on  distant  results.  We  store  the  children's 
minds  with  knowledge  which  will  serve  their  future  needs; 
and  we  forget  the  needs  of  the  present.  Our  controlling  hope 
is,  that  when  they  come  to  years  of  maturity,  they  may  use 
what  we  are  giving  them,  and  choose  the  right  path.  Should 
we  not  be  more  solicitous  that  they  choose  the  right  path  now? 
There  is  a  right  path  for  children,  as  well  as  for  adults.  There 
is  a  path  by  which  the  transition  is  more  easily  made  to  regen- 
erating manhood  and  womanhood  than  by  any  other.  Sweden- 
borg  always  couples  good  with  truth  in  speaking  of  remains. 
And  who  can  doubt  that  a  good  and  orderly  life  in  childhood 
has  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  spiritual  growth,  as  the  storing 
of  correct  doctrines  in  the  memory  ? 

While  we  may  rightly  feel  that  it  is  not  a  useful  practice  to 
count  too  much  on  visible  results  in  Sabbath-schools,  we  are 
probably  quite  as  much  in  danger  of  underrating  the  extent  of 
Sabbath-school  influence.  In  every  locality,  it  most  be  the  case 
that  many  children  do  not  receive  at  home  much  spiritual  in- 
struction and  guidance.  The  very  fact  of  their  being  sent  to 
Sabbath-school  is  proof  positive  that  their  parents  wish  them  to 
have  more  of  spiritual  oversight  and  care  than  they  themselves 
can  give  them.  They  do  not  care  how  strong  the  influence  is, 
provided  it  seems  to  come  from  above.  The  question  for  every 
teacher  to  ask,  when  a  new  scholar  presents  himself,  is,  Whit 
can  I  do  for  this  child  ?   He  may  find,  on  inquiry,  that  he  comes 
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from  a  family  in  which  there  is  no  daily  worship.  It  may  even 
be  the  case  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  saying  his  prayers, 
either  regularly  or  occasionally.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  such  instances  are  common,  but  there  is  no  Sabbath-school 
in  the  world,  where  they  are  not  possible.  The  teacher  must 
graduate  his  instruction  according  to  what  he  can  learn  of  the 
child^s  own  religious  states  and  habits.  Religion,  as  we  have 
to  remind  ourselves  over  and  over  again,  is  nothing,  if  it  is  not 
personal,  and  if  its  bearing  on  the  life  is  not  understood. 

Take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  prayer,  which  we  have  in- 
cidentally alluded  to.  There  are  probably  few  children  in  our 
New  Church  Sabbath-schools  who  do  not  say  their  prayers  be- 
fore going  to  sleep  at  night.  This  practice  has  been  inculcated 
from  infancy  by  their  parents.  But  surely  there  must  often 
be  occasion  in  every  well-conducted  Sabbath-school  class  of 
suitable  age,  to  talk  upon  the  subject.  Prayer,  as  we  know,  is 
apt  to  become  a  mere  formality,  unless  its  uses  are  considered 
and  understood.  What,  then,  could  be  more  important  in  Sab- 
bath-schools, than  to  instil  wholesome  ideas  on  this  point  ?  — 
not  only  to  tell  the  children  to  Whom  they  should  pray,  and 
how  they  should  think  of  Him,  but  also  to  encourage  them  to 
go  to  the  Lord,  when  they  are  in  trouble,  to  open  their  hearts 
before  Him,  and  to  implore  His  assistance  ?  When  they  have 
done  wrong,  or  are  tempted  to  do  it,  let  them  think  of  Him 
against  Whom  all  evil  is  sin.  Let  them  pray  to  Him  that  they 
may  be  helped.  "  Prayer,"  says  Swedenborg,  "  is  speaking 
with  God."  Why  should  not  children  be  led  to  feel  as  vividly 
as  possible  that  the  Lord  is  always  near,  seeing  them,  and  hear- 
ing them,  and  that  it  is  good  for  them,  according  to  their  sense 
of  need,  to  spealc  with  Him  ?  In  this  way,  perhaps,  they  can 
be  led  to  regard  prayer  as  something  more  than  a  formality, 
and  religious  feeling  or  sentiment  is  awakened  at  the  same 
time  that  true  doctrines  are  taught. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  these  remarks  are  more  applicable  to 
the  older  scholars  than  to  the  younger  ;  and  yet  we  believe  that 
they  are  not  wholly  without  relation  to  all.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  teacher  .who  is  regarded  with  most  affection  through  life, 
is  the  one  who  gave  the  most  efficient  help  towards  doing  well 
the  duties  in  which  the  pupil,  as  a  child,  was  engaged, —  the 
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one  who  did  the  most  to  make  religion  a  personal  and  Tital 
thing.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  children,  particolarlj 
boys,  when  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  are  apt 
to  grow  restless,  and  to  leave  the  school.  In  many  such  in- 
stances, perhaps  in  most,  the  fault  is  chiefly  with  the  boys  them- 
selves, or  with  the  home  influences.  But  no  one  can  estimate 
the  difference  which  must  exist,  when  the  teacher  stands  in  the 
position  of  a  kind  friend  instead  of  a  distant  acquaintance,  when 
he  is  giving  the  needful  food  for  children's  daily  life,  instead  of 
merely  teaching  certain  abstract  doctrines.  In  the  one  case  re- 
ligious feeling  and  interest  are  aroused ;  in  the  other  they  are 
too  oflen  absent 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  concerning  indi- 
vidual teachers,  apply  to  the  management  of  the  school  as  a 
whole.  In  all  the  exercises,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  &ct 
that  we  are  dealing  with  children  ;  and  their  states  and  require- 
ments are  different  from  our  own.  The  old  adage  of  *'  milk  for 
babes"  has  here  its  manifest  application.  The  grand  effort 
should  be  to  produce  such  a  spiritual  atmosphere  as  children 
can  breathe  most  freely  and  contentedly.  It  is  of  no  use  saying 
that  such  or  such  a  way  is  the  best,  and  children  ought  to  like  it 
The  truth  is,  that  though  they  are  not  utterly  depraved,  they 
do  not  enjoy  the  same  things  that  we  do.  We  did  not,  when 
we  were  of  their  age.  The  Divine  principle  of  adaptation  must 
be  most  sedulously  studied  and  practised. 

As  a  means  of  producing  a  common  sphere  of  life  and 
affection,  music  stands,  and  has  always  stood,  foremost.  The 
way  seems  to  be  short  and  easy,  from  the  blending  of  voices  to 
the  blending  of  hearts.  Hence  religious  songs  of  a  childlike 
character  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  useful.  We  are  prone  to 
make  undue  account  of  lessons  which  come  to  us  through  the 
understanding,  because  they  are  definite  and  tangible.  But 
surely  there  is  another  class  of  influences  which  are  no  less  pow- 
erful. A  word  kindly  spoken  to  a  man  may  be  the  turning- 
point  of  his  existence,  though  he  does  not  remember  or  even 
hear  what  is  said,  but  only  the  tones  of  kindness.  The  sound 
of  the  trumpet  will  make  the  generality  of  soldiers  more  brave 
than  the  most  logical  and  faultless  statement  of  their  du^. 
The  music  of  an  old  familiar  tune  will  often  go  farther  towards 
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tonching  the  heart  of  the  wayward  man,  than  any  verbal  utter- 
ance. So  it  will  not  answer  to  decry  or  disuse  those  influences, 
religious  or  other,  which  appeal  in  an  orderly  way  to  the  affec- 
tions. And  among  these,  as  was  before  said,  music  stands  pre- 
eminent. Short  addresses,  made  to  the  school  from  time  to 
time,  may  also  be  useful.  But  they  will  fail  to  be  effective,'  so 
far  as  the'exclusive  effort  is  to  render  them  didactic. 

We  spoke  advisedly  just  now,  when  we  said,  "  The  Divine 
principle  of  adaptation."  There  is  no  truth  which  the  Lord,  by 
all  the  operations  of  His  Providence,  teaches  more  plainly,  than 
that  anything  to  be  taught,  or  anything  to  be  given,  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  states  of  thovse  who  are  to  receive  it.  Di- 
vine goodness  and  truth  are  infinite.  No  man  or  angel  can 
know  anything  of  them  as  they  are  in  themselves.  But  they 
are  wonderfully  and  mercifully  accommodated  to  the  condition 
of  finite  beings.  The  literal  sense  of  the  Word  is  an  eternal 
monument  of  Divine  condescension.  Certain  thincjs  therein 
were  permitted  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their 
heart**,  which  were  not  lawful  for  Christians ;  and  the  Lord, 
when  He  was  in  the  world,  spoke  in  one  way  to  the  multitudes, 
and  in  another  to  His  disciples. 

We  sum  up,  therefore,  by  saying  that  among  the  means  re- 
quisite in  our  Sabbath-schools  for  the  cultivation  of  Religious 
Sentiment  are :  1st.  A  general  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  states  of  love  and  life,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual states,  of  his  pupils ;  2dly.  The  maintenance  of  the 
most  friendly  and  intimate  personal  relations  possible  with  each 
and  all  of  his  class  ;  3dly.  Particular  inquiry  into  the  week-day 
life  and  experience  of  the  scholars,  with  a  view  of  ministering  to 
their  present  needs ;  4thly.  A  judicious  use  in  schools  of  music 
and  other  instrumentalities  which  appeal  directly  to  the  feelings. 

A  true  religious  sentiment  cannot  exist  without  some  appre- 
ciation of  religious  need.  When  Nathan  told  David  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  who  took  from  the  poor  man  his  one  little  ewe 
lamb,  that  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  to  him  as  a  daughter, — 
when  Nathan  told  this,  David  saw  very  plainly  that  the  rich 
man  had  done  wrong,  and  deserved  to  be  punished.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  prophet  uttered  the  startling  words,  "  Thou  art  the 
man,"  that  David^s  heart  was  touched,  and  his  pride  was  bro 
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ken,  and  he  said,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  acconling  to 
Thy  loving  kindness  :  according  unto  the  multitude  of  Thy  ten- 
der mercies,  blot  out  my  transgressions.  Wash  me  thoroughly 
from  mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  For  I  ac- 
knowledge my  transgressions ;  and  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 
Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  evil  in  Thy 
sight."  *    J.  B. 


CHRISTIAN  MORALITY. 


We  find  in  "  The  Congregationalist "  of  April  9,  in  a  com- 
munication "  by  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  Boston,"  remarks  in  relation 
to  Swedenborg,  and  Swedenborgianism,  which  we  regretted 
much  to  see,  because  they  greatly  misrepresent  a  matter,  re- 
specting which  the  writer  could  very  easily  have  ascertained  the 
truth.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  and  "The  Congregationalist" 
have  a  perfect  right  to  their  own  opinions ;  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  complain  that  they  do  not  see  some  things  in  the  light 
in  which  we  do.  But  we  have  no  right  to  attribute  to  them 
obnoxious  sentiments  which  are  not  really  theirs,  even  if  we 
really  believe  they  entertain  them,  if  we  have  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  truth. 

We  presume  that,  when  Mr.  Burgess  speaks  of  *' spiritualism 
of  the  Swedenborgian  stamp,"  he  really  supposes  that  Sweden- 
borgians  are  spiritualists  of  the  kind  he  has  in  view.  But  he 
is  entirely  mistaken,  and  he  had  abundant  means  of  knowing 
the  truth  ;  for  there  are  scores  and  hundreds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
who  could  have  shown  him  his  error  —  not  to  speak  of  the  lai^ 
New  Church  Library  to  which  he  could  have  free  access. 

The  truth  is,  that  Swedenborgians  are  at  least  as  much  op- 
posed to  what  is  termed  spiritualism,  as  those  who  believe  with 
Mr.  Burgess  can  be. 

We  believe  it  is  "  Satanic  from  beginning  to  end,"  and  that 
it  is  "  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Bible,"  and  we  shun  it  as  spir- 
itual poison  and  pollution. 

The  writings  of  Swedenborg,  instead  of  favoring  spiritualism, 
unfold  to  us  spiritual  laws  and  principles  which  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand as  nothing  else  does,  the  infernal  origin  of  that  system. 
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if  system  it  must  be  called.  It  is  true  that  spiritualists  some- 
times quote  Swedenborg  in  a  way  to  make  him  appear  to  favor 
some  view  of  theirs  ;  but  when  it  is  not  in  support  of  some  truth 
which  may  ever  be  found,  even  in  systetns  which  are  most  false, 
it  is  in  the  way  of  detaching  a  passage  from  its  connection,  and 
perverting  its  meaning. 

But  it  was  not  our  design  to  make  any  extended  remarks ; 
we  only  wish  to  say  that  we  regard  it  as  a  law  of  religious  mo- 
rality binding  upon  ourselves  and  upon  all,  before  we  attribute 
obnoxious  sentiments  to  others,  to  take  means  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  their  sentiments.  Neglect  of  this  course  we 
should  regard  as  making  us  liable  to  the  charge  of  sLinder,  and 
of  violation  of  the  commandment  **  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness  against  thy  neighbor/* 


"THY  WORD  IS  VERY  PURE;  THEREFORE  THY 

SERVANT  LOVETH  IT." 

The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;  this  was 
thtt  Father  in  the  Son.  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  into  the  world 
because  the  Father,  from  the  height  of  His  holiness,  could  not 
guide  by  His  truth  the  children  of  men,  who  had  withdrawn 
themselves  by  evils  and  falsities  afar  off  from  His  presence. 

The  Word  was  thus  made  flesh  upon  the  very  material  plane 
of  life  ;  for  Jesus  Christ  had  a  material  body  by  which  He 
could  be  seen  of  men. 

When  His  work  was  accomplished,  He  ascended  to  His  Father, 
and  was  no  longer  seen  by  the  material  eyes ;  but  He  did  not 
leave  us  alone.  The  Word  made  flesh  still  continued  with  us, 
the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  heavenly  in*an  external  form. 

The  Holy  Word,  which  we  call  the  Book  of  God,  is  the  very 
presence  of  Jehovah  in  a  human  form,  coming  down  to  us  daily 
in  the  flesh,  because  our  evils 'and  falsities  have  withdrawn  us 
from  the  glory  which  would  dazzle  and  destroy,  if  it  were  not 
veiled. 

As  it  has  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  that 
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there  are  some  who  see  in  this  **  flesh  "  or  external  form  of  the 
Word,  tlie  appearance  of  human  impurity  and  weakness,  yet 
earnestly  desire  to  see  God  tlierein,  we  will  look  upon  some 
points  of  this  vast  subject,  with  the  hope  that  light  may  fall 
upon  the  form  of  heavenly  things. 

As  man  communicates  witli  his  fellow-man  through  the  body, 
because  otherwise  his  spiritual  ideas  and  affections  would  have 
no  vehicle  of  transmission  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  this 
world  of  matter,  so  the  Lord  makes  to  Himself  a  body  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Word,  through  which  He  can  communicate 
with  mankind,  upon  the  natural  plane  of  internal  life. 

All  the  Father's  teachings  from  His  Divine  love  and  wisdom 
would  be  dissipated  upon  reaching  the  earth  of  man's  mind,  if 
there  were  not  a  receptacle  for  them  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
seen  by  man  with  the  eyes  of  his  lowest  understanding, — a 
form  so  ultimated  as  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
and  yet,  in  its  spirit,  reaching  above  the.  heavens.  For  in  the 
lowest  manifestation  of  Divifie  truth  is  all  of  the  highest,  as  in 
a  cup,  the  wine  ;  as  in  the  Human,  the  Divine. 

Clothed  with  humanity,  the  Divine  came  down,  creating  an 
earth  as  well  as  a  heaven,  and  so  teaching  His  natural,  as  well 
as  His  spiritual  and  celestial  children,  things  concerning  Him- 
self Thus,  upon  the  ultimate  or  external  sense  of  the  Word, 
the  heavens  rest,  as  upon  an  earth.  The  internal  or  heavenly 
sense  is  that  truth  which  gives  the  angels  light,  and  the  exter- 
nal or  earthly  sense  is  that  truth  which  gives  the  natural  man 
his  licrht. 

Oh  I  if  we  had  been  left  desolate  upon  the  earth,  while  the 
angels  of  heaven  were  taught,  day  by  day,  of  the  Infinite  love 
and  wisdom  of  the  Lord.  If  the  sun  of  the  natural  world  had 
been  our  only  light,  while  the  angels  were  illuminated  by  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  in  all  their  dwellings  1  They,  the  Israel- 
ites, and  we,  the  Egyptians. 

And  yet  there  are  many  who  ask,  if  not  aloud  to  the  world, 
yet  within  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul.  Is  this  John,  clothed 
in  camels'  hair,  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins,  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  ?  Some  of  these  pray  and  weep  over 
their  doubts;  while  others  strengthen  their  unbelief  by  argu- 
ments from  the  most   sensual  portions  of  the  Word,  —  that 
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which  was  mercifully  made  sensual  (the  sensual  is  not  impure) 
to  meet  their  own  low  and  sensual  state,  to  purify  it. 

Devoid  of  purity  themselves,  the  latter  class  see  only  in  the 
sensual  images  of  the  Word,  the  reflection  of  their  own  mate- 
rialism :  they  make  the  mirror  of  God  reflect  the  in&age  and 
likeness  of  themselves. 

These  are  not  only  naked,  but  sick  and  bound.  Shall  not 
the  New  Church  remember  the  heavenly  judgment,  "  I  was 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me :  I 
was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me  ? "  And  how  can  we 
make  ourselves  more  worthy  of  this  judgment  than  by  putting 
ofl^  our  shoes  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  God,  and  as  we 
enter,  exclaiming  ^^  Jehovah  is  in  His  Holy  Temple ;  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  Him  I  '* 

If  we  of  the  New  Church  put  away  all  impure  sensitiveness 
in  regard  to  the  historicals  and  propheticals  of  marriages  and 
adulteries,  with  the  births  thence,  found  in  the  letter  of  the 
Word,  then  sliall  we  send  out  tiie  life-blood  of  our  spiritual 
health  as  from  the  Lord*s  own  heart  and  luncrs,  to  all  the  cir- 
curaferences  wheredwell  the  sensual  organs  of  the  Grand  Man 
and  of  the  earthly  man. 

If  we  find  it  hard  to  do  this,  and  still  regret  that  we  cannot 
send  out  our  purifying  influence  to  all  the  world,  then  let  us 
not  delay  a  moment  in  giving  more  energy  to  a  work  wliich  is 
as  necessary  to  our  own  spiritual  life  and  the  good  of  man, 
as  the  purity  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  is  to  bodily  life  and 
happiness. 

Can  the  whiteness  of  our  finite  souls  be  stained  by  any  word 
which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Infinite  God  ?  Shall 
we  who  are  in  the  dust,  look  upwards  towards  the  heavenly 
Word,  resplendent  with  its  glorious  stars,  and  see  in  tliese  stara 
no  sunlight  making  them  golden  ? 

Let  us  come  to  the  baptism  of  John ;  and  pray  afterwards  to 
be  so  baptized  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  spirit,  that  we  may  sup 
with  Him  and  He  with  us,  upon  the  feast  of  fat  things  spread 
out  for  us  in  His  holy  mountain. 

In  a  former  article  upon  the  Divine  Law  of  birth  from  mar- 
riage, we  endeavored  to  show  the  purity  of  all  God's  natural 
laws.     With  this  plane  for  our  feet,  let  us  rise  to  the  higher 
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consideration  of  God's  words,  which  treat  of  marriages  and 
births  on  a  spiritual  plane. 

**  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  man.  In  the  daj 
that  God  created  man,  into  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him. 

^^  Male  and  female  created  He  them,  and  blessed  them,  and 
called  their  name  man,  in  the  day  when^they  were  created." 
Genesis  v.  1,  11. 

In  the  likeness  of  God  I  and  God  is  a  spiritual  being  — 
wisdom  itself.  Created  by  God,  and  in  His  likeness,  the  male 
and  the  female  must  be  of  a  spiritual  quality  and  clothed  in 
spiritual  forms  before  putting  on  those  which  are  material. 
The  male  and  the  female  here  referred  to  must  mean  pre- 
eminently the  spiritual  forms  of  goodness  and  truth  which  consti- 
tute the  first  receptacle  of  the  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
visible  in  the  light  of  heaven  as  the  male  and  female  of  that 
heaven.  But  we  have  said  that  the  heavens  rest  upon  an  earth 
—  that  the  spiritual  is  ultimated  in  the  natural.  And  so,  as  in 
the  light  of  heaven  the  male,  and  female  are  seen  in  the  likeness 
of  God  as  the  forms  of  good  and  truth  from  Him,  so  in  the 
light  of  the  world  the  male  and  female  are  seen  in  a  material 
body,  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  spiritual  forms  in  the 
heavens. 

Again,  within  each  material  body  there  is  the  male  and  the 
female,  which  may  be  in  companionship  with  the  spiritual  forms 
of  goodness  and  truth  in  the  heavens,  or  with  the  forms  of  evil 
and  falsity  in  the  hells. 

We  go  with  this  fundamental  truth  of  the  spiritual  origin  of 
the  male  and  female  so  briefly  alluded  to,  to  the  letter  of  the 
Word,  and  apply  it  to  the  following  passages  with  clear,  pare 
eyes,  arfd  hearts  made  clean  by  the  love  of  truth. 

"  And  the  Lord  visited  Sarah  as  He  had  said  ;  and  the 
Lord  did  unto  Sarah  as  He  had  spoken." 

"  And  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife,  because  she  was 
barren  ;  and  the  Lord  was  entreated  by  him,  and  JRebekah 
his  wife  conceived." 

"  And  God  remembered  Rachel ;  and  God  hearkened  to 
her,  and  opened  her  womb ;  and  she  conceived  and  bore  a  son, 
and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach." 

Here  we  have  a  direct  testimony  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
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Word  through  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Rachel,  the  wives  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  that  the  Lord  Himself —  the  High- 
est, and  the  Holiest,  and  the  Purest  —  came  down  and  spread 
the  wings  of  His  cherubim  over  the  spiritual  things  of  mar- 
riage ;  and  His  presence  in  these  passages  must  signify  that 
something  of  Himself  and  heaven  was  in  them,  and  made  His 
presence  possible ;  for  the  Lord  can  only  appear  and  act  through 
His  own  in  the  ultimates  of  spiritual  life. 

We  can  see  from  this  one  illustration  of  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  in  the  literal  sense,  that  all  references  1;o  marriage  and 
birth  in  the  Word  must  be  filled  with  the  same  ;  consequently, 
that  the  Lord  teaches  under  the  name  of  male  and  female,  of 
goods  and  truths  ;  under  the  name  of  their  marriages,  of  the  two 
made  one  in  His  sight ;  and  under  the  name  of  the  births  thence, 
of  the-  multiplications  of  truth  and  the  fructifications  of  good, 
which  are  called  sons  and  daughters. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  Word  of  God  be  called  Divine ; 
for  if  the  literal  sense  treats  alone  of  human  passions  in  the 
world  of  matter,  of  historical  and  prophetical  accounts  of  men 
and  women  marrying,  committing  adultery,  and  becoming  the 
parents  of  natural  offspring,  wherein  does  the  holiness  of  these 
things  consist  ? 

We  must  reverence  the  literal  sense  of  the  Wonl  as  we  do 
the^  very  name  of  Jehovah,  or  the  power  of  the  heavens  will 
be  shaken  ;  for  as  it  has  been  said  before,  the  heavens  of  the 
Word  rest  upon  its  earth. 

Swedenborg  tells  us  how  orderly  this  connection  is  ;  that  all 
the  truths  which  are  from  the  Lord  in  the  Word  are  not  only 
for  men,  but  also  for  the  angels,  inasmuch  as  they  pervade 
heaven,  and  thus  pass  to  earth  ;  that  the  Word  ^^  has  passed 
from  the  Divine  [Being]  Himself  through  heaven  to  earth  ; 
and  when  it  came  to  the  earth,  that  it  is  truth  accommodated 
to  the  human  race,  who  are  in  earthly  and  corporeal  things  ;  but 
that  in  the  heavens,  it  is  accommodated  to  the  angels,  who  are 
in  spiritual  and  celestial  things :  such  being  the  quality  of  the 
Word,  it  is  in  itself  holy,  for  it  contains  in  itself  what  is  celes- 
tial and  divine.*' 

Then  the  letter  of  the  Word  has  come  from  the  Divine  Itself 
through  all  the  heavens  to  the  earth.     In  every  jot  and  tittle 
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it  must  partake  of  the  clearness,  the  purity,  the  refreshment  of 
the  "  waters  of  life,"  which,  flowing  from  the  fountain-head,  are 
tasted  hy  the  thirsty  of  all  degrees  above  us,  and  are  for  our 
cleansing  on  this  lower  plane,  if  we  desire  a  clean  heart  and 
mind.  But  we  cannot  wash  and  be  clean  if  we  indulge  the 
belief  that  the  Lord  is  afar  off  from  the  sensuous  images  of  the 
Word,  for  then  we  deny  the  Lord  as  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
and  remain  in  our  impurity. 

The  marriage  of  the  male  and  female  comes  from  the  Di\ane 
Itself  through  all  the  heavens  to  the  earth,  if  the  above  is  true 
of  the  internal  and  external  of  the  Word ;  for  this  marriage  is 
of  goodness  and  truth ;  and  it  is  of  marriage  in  all  its  degrees 
that  the  word  treats,  both  of  that  which  is  true  and  that  which 
is  false. 

Swedenborg  says  that  — 

*'The  conjugial  in  the  supreme  sense  is  the  union  of  the  DiTine 
and  Divine  Human  in  the  Lord ;  hence  it  is  the  union  of  Divioe 
good  and  Divine  truth  in  heaven,  for  what  proceeds  from  the  Lord  is 
Divine  Truth  from  Divine  Good;  hence  heaven  is  heaven,  and  is 
called  a  marriage,  for  the  conjunction  of  good  and  truth  there  which 
proceeds  from  the  Lord  is  what  constitutes  it ;  and  because  the  Lord  is 
the  good  there,  and  heaven  is  the  truth  thence,  therefore,  the  Lord,  in 
the  Word,  is  called  bridegroom,  and  also  the  church  is  called  the  bride; 
for  good  and  truth  form  a  marriage,  and  their  conjunction  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  conjugial." 

And  acrain  — 

"  Marriage  between  two  who  are  in  genuine  conjugial  love  corre- 
sponds to  the  heavenly  marriage,  that  is,  to  the  conjunction  of  good  and 
truth  ;  the  husband  corresponding  to  good,  and  the  wife  to  the  truth 
of  that  good.*' 

And  again  — 

"  Bj  male  and  female  is  signified  the  marriage  between  faith  and 
love,  the  male  or  man  (vir)  represents  the  understanding  and  whatever 
belongs  to  it,  consequently  everything  with  reference  to  faith;  and 
the  female  or  woman  denotes  the  will  or  the  things  appertaining  to 
the  will,  consequently  whatever  relates  to  love." 

In  these  three  passages  we  have  the  Divine  truth  which 
comes  down  through  heaven  to  the  earth  in  the  internal  and 
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external  of  the  Word.  The  first  relates  to  the  Divine  marriage 
of  love  and  wisdom ;  the  second  to  the  celestial  marriage  in 
which  are  the  highest  angels,  and  which  is  of  good  and  truth  ; 
and  the  third  to  the  spiritual  marriage  in  which  are  the  angels 
of  the  spiritual  heaven,  which  marriage  is  of  truth  and  good. 
The  essential  of  the  Divine  marriage  is  love,  the  essential  of 
the  celestial  marriage  is  good,  and  the  essential  of  the  spiritual 
marriage  is  truth.  The  husband  in  the  celestial  kingdom  is 
good,  and  the  wife  is  the  truth  of  that  good ;  .and  the  husband 
in  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  truth,  and  the  wife  the  affection  of 
that  truth. 

The  celestial  marriage  is  as  distinct  from  the  spiritual  marriage 
as  the  will  is  distinct  from  the  understanding,  and  jet,  in  the 
Grand  Man,  they  are  united  as  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  their  dis- 
tinctness makes  the  order  of  heaven  in  a  more  perfect  One. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  in  order  to  make  the 
following  passages  from  the  Word,  and  the  quotation  from 
Swedenborg  upon  concubinage,  more  clear  to  the  mind.  The 
subject' of  concubinage,  which  seems  to  be  so  lightly  treated  of 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  has  troubled  many  an  honest 
mind. 

True  marriage  is  alone  of  the  celestial  degree,  that  is,  of 
good  and  truth  in  the  inmost  heaven  which  is  nearest  the  Lord. 
The  spiritual  union  is  rather  a  covenant  than  a  marriage  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  celestial,  and  represents  the 
celestial  marriage.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  this,  to  fully 
receive  the  revelation  of  Swedenborg  upon  the  permission  of 
concubinage  ;  and  his  use  of  the  expression  '*  conjugial  love  and 
the  covenant  thence  derived  "  in  the  following  extract. 

**  And  Sarai,  Abram's  wife,  took  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  the 
handmaid,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  Abram's  dwelling  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her  to  her  husband  Abram,  to 
be  to  him  for  a  woman."     Genesis  xvi.  3. 

Swedenborg  says  of  this  passage :  —        ^ 

**  In  order  that  both  the  celestial  and  spiritual  might  be  represented 
in  marriages,  formeriy  it  was  allowed  beside  a  wife  to  have  also  a  con- 
cubine ;  such  concubine  was  given  to  the  husband  by  the  wife,  and 
was  then  called  his  woman,  or  wjis  said  to  be  given  to  him  for  a 
woman,  as  wlien  Ilagar  the   Egyptian  was  given   to  Abi^aham  by 
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Sarah ;  when  Bilhah  the  handmaid  was  given  to  Jacob  by  Raehel ; 
and  Zilpah  was  given  to  Jacob  by  Leah. 

"That  these  ancients  bad  concubines  beside  a  wife,  as  not  onlj 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  bnt  also  their  posterity,  was  of  permission  for 
the  sake  of  the  representation,  viz.,  of  the  celestial  church  by  a  wife, 
and  of  the  spiritual  church  by  a  concubine  ;  it  was  of  permission,  be- 
cause they  were  of  such  a  quality  that  they  had  no  conjugial  Iotc, 
thus  neither  was  marriage  to  them  marriage,  but  only  carnal  copulatioo 
for  the  sake  of  procreating  offspring,  and  to  such  there  might  be 
permissions,  without  the  injury  of  conjugial  lote  and  the  covenant 
thence  derived,  but  in  no  wise  to  those  who  are  in  good  and  truth, 
and  who  are  internal  men,  or  who  can  become  so ;  for  as  soon  as  man 
is  in  good  and  truth,  and  in  things  internal,  such  things  eeoj^e ;  henee 
it  is  not  allowable  for  Christians,  as  for  Jews,  to  take  to  themselves 
a  concubine  with  a  wife,  and  that  this  is  adultery." 

Such,  if  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  are  opened*,  is  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  —  such  the  Divine 
order  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word,  if  we  will  but  see  it.  Are 
not  the  garments  of  the  Lord  as  white  as  the  light  ? 

One  more  point  connected  with  this  subject,  and  we  will 
close. 

In  Jeremiah  it  is  said,  "  By  the  fame  of  her  whoredom  she 
defiled  the  land,  committing  adultery  with  stone  and  wood.'* 

Swedenborg  says  upon  this  subject:  — 

"  The  defilements  of  good  and  the  perversions  of  truth  are  described 
in  the  Word  by  adulteries  and  whoredoms,  and  are  also  so  named.*' 
"  To  commit  adultery  with  stone  and  wood  is  to  pervert  the  truths 
and  goods  of  external  worship ;  stone  is  such  truth,  and  wood  is  such 
good."  "  That  harlot  denotes  the  false,  is  because  marriage  represents 
the  heavenly  marriage,  which  is  of  good  and  truth,  the  husband  good 
and  the  wife  truth ;  and  hence  sons  represent  trutiis,  and  daughters 
goods,  and  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  father-in-law  and  mother- 
in-law,  and  the  several  affinities,  according  to  their  degrees  represent 
those  things  which  are  of  heavenly  marriage.  Therefore,  adulteries 
and  harlotries,  inasmuch  as  they  are  opposite,  signify  evil  and  the 
false ;  and  also  in  reality,  they  are  opposite,  for  they  who  spend  their 
lives  in  adultery  and  harlotry  have  no  concern  at  all  about  good  and 
truth  :  the  reason  is,  because  genuine  conjugial  love  descends  from  the 
heavenly  marriage,  that  is,  from  the  marriage  of  good  and  truth ;  but 
adulteries  and  harlotries,  from  the  conjunction  of  evil  and  the  fidse, 
which  is  from  helL'' 
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Thus  when  we  read  of  adnlteries  and  whoredatns  in  the 
Word,  we  are  taught  of  tlie  Lord,  how  terrible  are  the  results 
of  profaning  His  marriage  covenant  of  good  and  truth,  by  evil 
afftictions  and  false  thoughts ;  for  such  profanation  conjoins  with 
the  spirits  of  darkness,  opposite  to  the  ang&ls  of  light! 

Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  that  we  have  been  taught  that  the 
Word  "  is  very  pure  ;  "  and  let  as,  with  all  the  gratitude  of  our 
heart,  reciprocate  this  teaching  by  learning  to  "  love  it." 

We  have  seen  how,  upon  the  ladder  of  degrees,  the  angels 
of  truth  descend  from  the  supreme  marriage  of  the  Divine 
and  Huthan  to  the  ultimate  union,  of  truth  and  good  in  the 
letter  of  the  Word ;  may  wc  meet  them  there,  in  purity  of 
heart,  and  ascend,  according  to  our  ability,  from  the  material 
sensual,  w)iich  Is  of  marriage  in  the  flesh,  to  the  sensual  spirit- 
ual in  the  letter  of  tlie  Word ;  from  this  to  the  spiritual  celestial 
which  is  within  and  above  it ;  and  from  this,  perhaps,  to  the 
celestial ;  where  the  angels  will  be  united  to  tis  in  the  true 
conjugial  principle  in  which  they  dwell  as  their  heaven  and 
their  life. 

Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  will  be  as  one  in  all  celestial, 
spiritual,  and  natural  degrees  of  good  and  truth  ;  thus  will  the 
glory  of  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word  shine  through  the 
clouds  of  the  literal,  and  we  shall  see  how  the  Lord,  coming 
down  through  heaven  to  earth,  is  made  flesh  and  dwells  among 
ns.  u.   B.  H. 


SCEIPTDRE .  PARALLELS. 

In  a  *'  Harmony  of  Holy  Writ,"  in  a  late  number  of  the 
"  Magazine,"  some  passages  from  the  "  Epistles  "  are  used  as 
parallels  to  passages  from  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  many,  if 
these  had  been  preceded  by  similar  p.issages  from  the  Gospels 
and  the  Revelation ;  for  passages  from  the  "  Books  of  the 
Word  "  —  A.  C.  10,825  —  of  the  Old  Testament,  ought  to  be 
paralleled  by  passages  from  tlie  "  Books  of  the  Word  "  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  other  books  in  the  Bible  are  useful  for 
the  Church,  as  all  readers  of  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  are 
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well  aware;  but  whatever  tends  to  want  of  discrimination  be- 
tween the  "  Books  of  the  Word  "  and  the  other  books  ought  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  On  this  account,  a  Catechism ,  latelj 
issued  by  Nichols  &  Noyes,  needs  some  amendment ;  and  a 
popular  tract,  containing  a  summary  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  needs  still  more ;  for  in  that  tract,  while  the  doc- 
trine of  the  internal  sense  of  Sacred  Scripture  is  fully  stated, 
there  is  nothing  said  of  a  distinction  between  the  ^^  Books  of  the 
Word  "  and  the  other  books,  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Swedenborg  to  confirm  doctrines  by  the  use  of  passages 
from  the  other  books  ;  nor.  do  I  desire  that  his  practice  should 
not  be  followed  by  New  Church  writers ;  but,  in  following  it, 
I  wish  that  all  may  do  as  he  does  —  that  is,  give  prominence  to 
the  "  Books  of  the  Word." 

PARALLELS. 

Isaiah  xliii.  11.  Luke  i.  47. 

«    ii.  11. 
John  iv.  42. 
Psalm  xxiY.  10.  Bev.  iv.  8,  11. 

"      V.  12. 
Genesis  xviii.  25.  Rev.  xiz.  11. 

Matt.  xzv.  31-46. 
Psalm  cxiv.  13.  Rev.  xix.  6. 

2  Samuel  xxii.  32.  Matt.  xvi.  18.  t.  p.  b. 
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Angelic  Philosophy  of  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom. 

[Continued  from  p.  738.] 

Another  example  of  this  unnecessary  departure  from  a  literal 
rendering  which  runs  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume,  13 
in  the  translation  of  the  plural  form  of  the  word  "  cerebrum  "  (brain). 

In  the  singular  Swedenborg  uses  this  word  with  some  difference  of 
meaning ;  —  sometimes  to  signify  the  brain  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  parts ;  at  others  to  denote  the  superior  and  larger  brain,  — 
generally,  without  any  expressed  reference  to  the  inferior  and  smaller 
one,  but  occasionally,  in  immediate  connection  with  and  express  dis- 
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tinction  from  the  smaller  brain,  called  the  cerebellum,  Mr.  Foster  is 
generally  faithful  to  these  distinctions.  In  respect  to  one  particular 
expression,  indeed,  he  indulges  an  almost  fanciful  exactness  in  several 
instances,  —  quite  in  contrast  with  his  prevailing  want  of  care  in  this 
respect,  —  which  we  notice  only  because  it  has  been  made  the  occasion 
of  a  mistaken  charge  of  serious  inaccuracy  against  a  I'endering  com- 
mon to  all  the  preceding  translations.^  We  allude  to  the  phrase 
"  hemispheria  cerebri "  (and  similar  expressions),  which  Mr.  Foster 
renders  "  hemispheres  in  the  cerebrum,^*  (n.  409,  432,  &c.)  In  previ- 
ous translations  this  has  been  rendered,  quite  as  accurately  at  least, — 
passing  over  Mr.  Foster's  rather  awkward  inexactness  in  the  peculiar 
interpretation  he  gives  to  the  author's  genitive,  —  *<  hemispheres  of  the 
brain."  In  one  instance,  indeed,  Mr.  Foster  himself  says  *'  the  brain 
is  divided  into  two  hemispheres"  (n.  127).  The  charge  against  this 
rendering  is,  that  Swedenborg  is  thus  ''  made  to  teach  that  the  two 
hemispheres  belong  to  the  entire  brain,"  contrary  to  ^  the  truth  gen- 
erally recognized  by  the  best  anatomists."  But  the  fact  is,  ^  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  "  is  the  very  phrase  most  commonly  used  by  anat- 
omists, —  not  "  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum."  We  do  not  much 
object  to  the  latter  rendering.  But  certainly  a  commonly  accepted 
expression  is  in  no  danger  of  being  misunderstood ;  while,  being  more 
in  accordance  with  established  usage,  it  is  less  odd.  And  then,  to  be 
quite  consistent,  Mr.  Foster  should  have  used  the  technical  word 
"  cerebrum  "  in  every  case  where  the  larger  brain  is  spoken  of ;  as  in 
n.  373,  where  he  makes  the  author  say  :  ^  Is  not  the  brain,  where  the 
thought  dwells,  full  and  organized  in  every  particular?"  and  in  n. 365, 
that  man  '* feels  thcU  he  thinks  in  the  brain"  This  translation  is,  in 
our  opinion,  quite  correct ;  because,  by  established  usage,  the  word 
"  brain,"  like  its  equivalent  in  the  Latin,  is  very  commonly  employed 
to  mean  the  larger  brain,  by  way  of  eminence,  or,  as  Swedenborg 
says  (A.  C.  4222),  "  the  brain  properly  so  called  "  (cerebrum  proprie 
dictum).  But  it  is  not  more  correct  or  admissible  in  this  than  in  the 
former  case,  which  is  so  strongly  objected  to,  and  which,  generally,  he 
is  at  such  pains  to  avoid.  If  it  is  correct  to  say  of  the  former  ex- 
ample, that  Swedenborg  "  is  made  to  teach  that  the  two  hemispheres 
belong  to  the  entire  brain,"  then  it  would  be  equally  correct  to  say  of 
the  two  latter,  that  he  is  made  to  teach  that  man  thinks  in  the  entire 
brain,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  seat  of  thought  is  the  larger 
brain,  or  cerebrum. 

To  return  from  this  digression  :  —  The  word  "cerebrum  "  is  much 
used  by  the  author  in  its  plural  form,  in  Part  V.  especially,  where 
1  See  New  Ckwrdi  Monthly,  September,  1867.  p.  412. 
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the  subject  treated  of  is  the  two  brains,  —  the  immediate  organs  of 
the  will  and  the  understanding,  —  and  tlie  derivation  of  all  things  of 
the  body  from  them,  as  the  dual  seat  of  life  in  its  first  principles.  In 
only  two  instances,  if  we  mistake  not,^  where  the  expression  is 
**  sunt  duo  cerebra'*  (**  there  are  two  brains  "),  Mr.  Foster  has  neces- 
sanlj  preserved  the  plural  form.  With  these  unavoidable  exceptions, 
he  changes  the  plural  number,  throughout,  into  the  singular,  —  a  de- 
parture from  the  literal  rendering  which  is  certainly  not  called  for  by 
any  of  the  reasons  be  had  laid  down  for  his  guidance  in  this  particu- 
lar ;  and  which,  through  want  of  definiteness  and  exactness,  involves  a 
serious  loss  to  the  reader, — the  loss  of  a  very  important  part  of  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  original.  It  makes  all  the  author  says  on  the 
subject  of  this  derivation  apply  to  the  brain  in  general ;  wlien  he 
specifically  and  expressly  applies  it  throughout  to  the  two  brains.  His 
teaching  is,  that  —  not  merely  the  brain  as  a  whole,  but  the  two  hrrnm 
are  continued  by  thin  fibres  from  the  head  into  the  spine,  and  tiience 
throughout  the  whole  body ;  so  that  the  body  is  derived  from  both. 
This  truth,  though  stated  (n.  366,  367,  &c.),  is  not  so  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly  set  forth  in  any  one  paragraph  of  this  work  as  in  some  places 
in  his  other  writings.  In  general,  it  rather  pervades  his  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  is  nowhere  in  the  writings  more 
clearly  presented  than  in  the  following,  from  the  ^  Arcana  Cceles- 
tia  " :  — 

''  The  fibres  which  issue  forth  from  the  cerebrum  sustain  in  general  the 
voluntary  sense;  and  the  fibres  from  the  cerebellum^  the  involuntary  sense. 
The  fibres  of  this  double  origin  conjoin  themselves,  in  the  two  appendages 
which  are  called  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  medulla  spinalis^  and  through 
them  pass  into  the  body,  and  form  its  members,  viscera,  and  organs.  The 
organs  which  inclose  the  Wly,  —  as  the  muscles  and  skin,  —  and  also  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  receive  for  the  most  part  fibres  from  the  cerebrym; 
from  these  is  man's  sensation,  and  heyce  motion  according  to  his  will.  Bat 
the  organs  that  are  within  this  inclosure  or  fortress, <end  are  called  the  vis- 
cera of  the  body,  receive  fibres  from  the  cerebellum  ;  hence  man  has  no  sen- 
sation of  them,  nor  are  they  under  the  dominion  of  his  will."  n.  4325. 

This  physiological  fact  —  that  the  two  brains  have  each  their  dis- 
tinctive part  and  function  in  the  derivation  of  all  things  of  the  body,— * 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  correspondence  of  all  things  of  the  bodj 
with  all  things  of  the  mind.  And  the  circumstance  that,  while  not » 
explicitly  or  fully  set  forth  in  any  particular  paragraph  of  this  work, 
the  idea  yet  runs  through  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  is  a  reason  wbj 
all  the  more  care  should  be  taken  by  the  translator  to  preserve  so  im- 

1  N.  384, 409. 
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portant  a  truth  intact,  by  rendering  exactly  every  expression  that 
points  to  or  involves  it  But  instead  of  this,  in  the  translation  before 
us,  the  idea  is  almost  completely  eliminated  from  the  volume.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  this  liberty  of  the  translator.  We  do  not,  for  a  momqht, 
suppose  this  to  have  been  the  intention.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
full  effect  of  the  change  was  not  seen.  But  it  forcibly  illustrates  the 
danger  of  any  unnecessary  departure  from  a  literal  rendering,  even  in 
a  matter  that  may  seem  so  small  in  itself  as  the  change  of  nouns  from 
the  plural  to  the  singular  number.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,'  the 
full  force  of  this  mis- translation  can  hardly  be  shown  by  such  biief  citar 
tion  of  particular  passages  as  our  space  will  admit  of.  This  cannot  so 
well  be  seen  without  a  more  extended  reading  of  this  portion  of  the 
volume  in  comparison  with  the  original,  or  with  one  of  the  more  literal 
though  less  elegant  translations,  —  that  the  whole  may  be  considered 
in  its  connection.  A  few  examples,  placed  side  by  side  with  a  more 
literal  rendering,  may  serve  however,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate 
what  we  have  said  on  the  subject :  — 

**  Man's  life  is  in  first  principles  in  Mr.  Fostbr's  Translation. — 
the  hmins  (cerebris),  and  in  deriva-  *'  Man's  life  exists  in  first  principles 
tives  in  the  body."  n.  865.  in  the  hrain^  and  in  derivatives  in 

the  body.**  n.  865. 

As  some  confirmation,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  fact  that  Sweden- 
borg's  use  of  the  plural  number  of  this  word  is  not  indifferent,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  in  the  paragraph  of  which  this  quotation  forms  the 
head,  he  uses  the.word  '^  cerebrum  "  (brain)  several  times  in  the  singu- 
lar as  well  as  in  the  plural  number,  and  in  each  of  the  two  senses  we 
have  alluded  to  above ;  and  yet,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  brain 
is  referred  to  as  the  seat  of  the  first  principles  of  life,  whence  all  things 
of  the  body  are  derived,  he  uses  the  word  in  the  plural  form.  Thus, 
afler  stating  that  *^  by  life  in  first*principles  is  meant  the  will  and  the 
understanding,^  he  continues  :  —  '^  These  two  are  what  in  the  hraim 
(cerebris)  are  in  their  first  principles,  and  in  the  body,  in  their  deriva- 
tives.*' .  .  .  ''  The  first  principles  or  primary  forms  of  life  are  in 
the  brains  (cerebris)."  .  .  •  *' All  the  external  senses  of  the 
body,  —  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste,  together  with  the  universal 
sense  which  is  feeling,  —  and  also  expression,  are  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  called  the  face,  and  by  means  of  fibres  communicate  imme- 
diately with  the  brains  (cerebris),  and  draw  from  them  their  sensitive 
and  active  life."  .  .  •  ^  It  is  known  also,  from  anatomy,  that  all 
the  fibres  descend  from  the  brains  (cerebris)  through  the  neck  into 
the  body,  and  that  none  ascend  from  the  body  through  the  neck  into 
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the  brains  (cerebris)."     In  all  these  cases,  Mr.  Foster  changes  the 
word  into  the  singular  number.     Again  :  — 

*i  Such  as  life  is  in  its  first  princi-  Mr.  Foster's  Translation.— 

plei^  such  is  it  in  (he  whole  and  in  "  Such  as  life  is  in  its  first  prineipUi, 

every  part.    In  order  that  this  may  such  is  it  in  the  tchole  and  in  every 

be  perceived,  it  shall  be  explained  part.    To  make  this  comprehensible, 

where  in  the  brains  (cerebris)  these  we  shall  explain  where  in  the  brain 

first  principles  are,  and  how  they  be-  these  first  principles  are  located,  and 

came  derivative.     It  is  clear  where  how  they  become  derivative.    Their 

they  are  in   the  brains   (cerebris),  location  in  the  brain   is  plain  fitxa 

from  anatomy.  From  this  it  is  known  anatomy;  this  teaches  that  the  brain 

that  there  are  two  brains  (bina  cere-  is  double,  and  is  continued  from  the 

bra  sint) ;  and  that  these  are  contin-  head  down  the  spinal  column ;  and 

ued  from  the  head  into  the  spine;  that  it  consists  of  two  substances, 

and  that  they  consist  of  two  sub-  called  the  cortical   and   medullary 

stances  (binis  substantiis),  called  the  substances,**  &c.     n.  S66. 
cortical  and  medullary  substances,** 
&c.     n.  366. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  here,  in  order  to  keep  to  the  singular  number, 
and  so  preserve  the  uniformity  of  his  rendering,  Mr.  Foster  was  obliged 
to  construe  the  expression,  *'bina  cerebra  sint,"  into  the  ambiguous 
statement  that  *'  the  brain  is  double,'*  —  making  it,  at  the  least,  doubt- 
ful to  the  reader  whether  Swedenborg  is  not  referring  to  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, when,  in  fact,  he  is  saying  "there  are  two  brains."  Whichever 
meaning  the  translator  intended  to  convey,  —  and  we  are  quite  in 
doubt,  —  by  the  more  natural  understanding  of  his  language  it  refers 
to  the  hemispheres  ;  for  the  word  "  double  "  rather  implies  the  idea  of 
two  equal  parts,  and  the  two  brains  are  unequal.  But  this  would, 
clearly,  be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  author.  That  the  numeral  adjec- 
tive "bina"  does  not  require  the  interpretation  it  has  in  this  instance 
received,  we  have  Mr.  Foster's  practical  acknowledgment,  in  the  same 
sentence ;  for  he  translates  the  expression  "  binis  substantiis,**  which 
directly  follows,  '*  two  substances."  In  fact  this  is  his  common  render- 
ing of  the  word,  throughout  the  work.  So  far  as  we  have  observed, 
the  above  is  almost  the  only  exception. 

It  is  plain  that,  on  this  important  subject,  the  translator,  by  laxity  io 
the  application  of  his  excellent  rules,  has  failed  of  his  aim  "  to  put  the 
reader  in  full  possession  of  the  original." 

Such  sacrifices  of  "  the  accuracy  of  the  original "  tend,  as  far  as 
they  go,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Foster,  —  and  certainly  none  the  less  be- 
cause they  do  not  come  from  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  it,  —  towards 
"  defeating  the  very  end  of  translation,  especially  in  a  work  like  the 
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present.  '*  ^  It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  point  out  these  serious  defects 
in  a  work  which  in  some  respects  is  so  well  done.  But  if  the  press 
of  the  New  Church  shrinks  from  the  faithful  performance  of  so  im- 
portant a  duty  on  any  such  consideration,  how  are  we  ever  to  secure 
good  and  reliable  translations  ?  This  duty  is  of  unusual  importance 
at  the  present  time,  — >  when,  almost  by  common  consent,  the  work  of 
retranslating  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  writings  is  of  pressing  im- 
portance ;  and  ought  to  be  accomplished  with  all  the  speed  consistent 
with  its  being  well  and  faithfully  done.  Our  wish  is  that  what  we 
have  said,  and  may  further  say,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  translate, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  read. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Note. — We  are  requested  by  the  writer  of  the  Review  of  Mr.  Fo8ter*8  translation  of 
"  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,**  to  say  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  remarks 
on  the  change  in  the  title  of  the  work,  he  had  not  seen  the  February  No.  of  the  "  New 
Chnrch  Monthly,"  and  was  not  aware  of  the  determination,  therein  announced  (p.  82), 
of  the  A.  N.  C.  T.  &  F«  Society  to  restore  the  oriji^inal  title;  otherwise  he  would  gladly 
have  made  the  proper  acknowledgment  of  it  in  the  article.  —  EDrroRS. 
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The  lilASSACHusETTS  Association  of  the  New  Church  and 
The  Boston  New  Church  Union.  —  The  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion of  the  New  Church  and  the  Boston  New  Church  Union  have 
separately  voted  in  favor  of  a  nearer  connection  with  each  other ;  and 
the  joint  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  arrange- 
ment into  effect  make  this  brief  statement  of  what  it  is  proposed  to 
do,  and  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  grow  out  of  the 
new  relation. 

For  the  last  eight  years  the  Union  has  been  engaged  in  uses  which 
have  constantly  increased  in  magnitude  and  importance.  Taking  its 
starting-point  from  a  desire  which  was  felt  by  a  few  persons  to  have 
a  public  room  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  general  convenience  of  the 
Church,  it  has  gradually  enlarged  the  field  of  its  operations,  until, 
during  the  past  year,  it  has  received  and  expended  for  various  objects 
upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  From  providing  simply  a  room 
in  which  the  friends  of  the  Church  can  meet,  it  has  gathered  a  library 
of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  which  are  in  constant  circulation 
throughout  the  Commonwealth ;  it  has  distributed  many  tracts ;  it  has 

1  Preface,  p.  3. 
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served  as  the  virtual  head-quarters  of  the  Church,  fo^  a  district  larger 
than  Massachusetts ;  it  has  maintained  a  librarian,  who,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  position,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpose^i,  an  active  mi;»j«ion- 
ary  ;  and  has,  in  a  word,  proved  itself  a  most  efficient  working  bodj, 
capable  of  enlarging  its  uses  to  any  desirable  extent.  It  has  an  in- 
vested fund  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
has  procured  a  very  liberal  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

During  the  time  while  the  Union  has  been  in  existence,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  held  its  semi-annual  meetings,  which  have  been,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  seasons  of  spiritual  profit,  marked  by  the  greatest  good- 
will and  harmony.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  continually 
increased.  Valuable  discourses  and  lectures  have  been  delivered ;  re- 
ports from  societies  and  committees  have  been  read  ;  a  delightful  spir- 
itual and  social  sphere  has  been  awakened,  and  the  members  have 
gone  to  their  homes  feeling  stronger  than  they  came.  But  in  the  mat- 
ter of  visible  work,  done  by  the  Association  as  a  collective  body  of 
the  Church,  there  is  very  little  to  show. 

From  causes,  some  of  which  are  obvious  and  some  are  not,  the  As- 
sociation has  failed  to  carry  on  vigorously  uses  which  were  very  much 
needed,  and  which  were  its  proper  work.  Without  thinking  that  the 
need  of  its  existence  was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  efficient  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Association,  the  Union  appears  actually  to  have  been 
called  into  being,  by  a  sense  of  the  pressing  need  of  Church  service, 
for  doing  wliich,  the  Association  was  perhaps  ill  adapted.  The  uses 
enumerated  above  as  having  been  performed  by  the  Union  might,  in- 
deed, be  regarded  as  proper  uses  for  the  Association.  And  we  believe 
that  the  Association  would  have  recognized  these  uses,  as  within 
the  scope  of  its  duty,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  perform 
them,  if  it  had  possessed  a  lay  organization  of  its  own.  For  such  an 
organization  could  have  attended  to  all  duties  of  this  kind  which  the 
Union  has  done,  and  doubtless  many  more  ;  and  there  might  liave  been 
no  need  of  a  body  apparently  separate  from  the  Association. 

The  appearance  is  that  we  have,  in  the  Divine  Providence,  been  led 
indirectly  to  results,  which,  from  various  causes,  we  failed  to  reach  by 
other  means.  We  have  all  along  needed,  in  order  to  any  considerable 
degree  of  efficiency,  a  lay  organization.  One  that  substantially  meets 
this  need  is  provided  to  our  hands ;  and  the  Union  is  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  identify  itself,  for  all  practical  purposes,  with  the  Association, 
and  to  become  its  executive  arm,  for  the  accomplishment,  exclusively, 
of  such  uses  as  the  Association  desires  and  authorizes. 

With  this  object  in  view,  leave  has  already  been  obtained  from  the 
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Legislature  to  change  its  name  to  the  Massachusetts  New  Church 
Union.  The  facts  of  its  consisting  principally  of  laymen,  —  of  its 
possessing  corporate  rights,  —  of  its  being  already  in  working  order,  — 
of  its  having  an  efficient  form  of  organization,  —  of  its  propo-ing  just 
such  uses  as  the  Association  should  be  able  to  perform,  —  afford  good 
reason  for  anticipating  the  best  results  from  the  connection  which  has 
been  agreed  upon. 

The  distinction  between'  spiritual  and  natural  uses  in  the  Church  is 
too  obvious  for  comment  It  is  necessary  that  both  should  be  per- 
formed. In  general  bodies  of  the  Church,  no  less  than  in  individual 
societies,  it  is  important  not  only  that  a  proper  amount  of  tangible  and 
measurable  work  should  be  done,  but  also  that  common  states  of  inte- 
rior wisdom  and  perception  should  exist,  by  and  according  to  which  it 
should  be  done.  The  producing  of  these  states  is  a  spiritual  matter. 
To  bring  their  influence  and  results  down  into  active  uses  is  more  or 
less  a  natural  matter.  The  members  of  the  Association,  in.  one  way 
or  another,  must  attend  to  both  parts  of  the  work.  The  belief  is  that 
the  Association,  ca  such^  can  best  accomplish  the  internal  uses,  and  the 
Union  the  external  ones. 

What  the  latter  uses  will  be,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  wholly 
just  now.  Many  new  ones  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  light  by  expe- 
rience. But  enough  can  be  mentioned  to  show  that  it  is  high  time  for 
us  to  set  our  house  in  order,  in  accordance  with  some  such  plan  as  that 
proposed.     Among  the  known  uses  are  the  following :  — 

First.  The  distribution,  by  loan  or  gift,  of  the  different  works  of 
Swedenborg,  in  all  quarters  in  which  it  may  be  hoped  they  will  be 
useful.  And  this  use  implies  due  efforts  to  discover  and  ascertain 
where  and  how  these  books  should  be  placed. 

Second,     An  efficient  missionary  service. 

Third.  Aid  to  feeble  societies,  with  money,  if  our  funds  suffice, 
and,  at  all  events,  by  systematic  arrangements  which  will  enable  any 
Society  wishing  any  services  on  a  given  day,  to  apply  at  once  to  the 
Union,  with  a  reasonable  certainty  of  obtaining  what  they  need. 

Fourth.  A  good  Tract  service.  And  by  this  is  meant  systematio 
arrangements  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  good  tracts,  and 
for  their  dissemination,  not  altogether  broadcast,  but  with  careful  and 
definite  efforts  to  place  the  means  of  instruction,  which  good  tracts 
offer,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  make  good  use  of  them. 

Fifth.  Maintaining  rooms  in  Boston,  as  a  point  of  union,  at  which 
all  visitors  will  be  welcomed,  and  all  will  find  books  and  sundry  con- 
veniences, and  may  generally  expect  to  meet  others  with  whom  they 
would  sympathize. 
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Agreeably  to  these  views,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Assocmtioo 
and  the  Union  would  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  members  of  So- 
cieties comprising  this  Association  to  enroll  themselves  as  members  tif 
the  Union,  and  to  give  it  their  hearty  support.  The  uses  which  lie 
plainly  before  us  can  no  longer  be  neglected.  On  those  who  perceive 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  Holy  City  now  descending  from  heaven, 
rest  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  peiforming  them. 

JOSEPH  PETTEE, 
J.  P.  PERRY, 
SAMPSON  REED, 
THEOPHILUS  PARSONS, 
JOSEPH  A.  HYDE, 

OmmiOee  of  the  Astociatiim. 

FRANCIS  A.  DEWSON, 
GEORGE  HOWE, 
GEORGE  T.  HAWLEY, 
FREDERICK  P..MOSELY, 
JAMES  REED, 

CommitUe  of  (he  Vnum. 

As  a  suitable  conclusion  to  this  statement,  the  Committee  append 
the  closing  part  of  the  President's  Address,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
Librarian's  Report,  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Union,  held 
March  31,  1868. 

Extract  from  the  Address  of  W.  A,  Wellman,  President  of  the  Boston 
New  Church  Union,  —  "  The  particular  uses  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
perform  will  depend  upon  the  future  action  of  the  Association.  It  may  not 
be  expedient  or  wise  to  consider  them  in  advance,  as  we  shall  see  them  more 
clearly  as  they  arise.  We  are  to  act  as  the  lay  organization  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  if  we  rightly  regard  this  as  a  special  and  specific  use  for  the 
Church,  whose  great  mission  is,  by  means  of  the  doctrines,  to  remove  evils 
from  the  human  heart,  and  to  teach  how  the  opposite  good  loves  may  take 
their  place,  we  shall  recognize  the  true  order  of  our  new  relation.  We 
know  that  true  influx  is  from  the  spiritual  into  the  natural,  and  that  the 
Church  constitutes  the  inmost  sphere  of  human  society ;  that  there  are 
spiritual  goods  and  truths,  moral  goods  and  truths,  and  civil  goods  and 
truths,  and  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  end,  cause,  and  effect  ;  the  end 
being  to  form  upright  civil  men,  through  the  spiritual  and  moral  degrees 
We  know,  too,  that  good  works  consist  in  the  affections  that  prompt  them ; 
and  that  they  do  not  really  exist  until  expressed  in  outward  act.  It  seems 
to  me  entirely  according  to  reason,  to  regard  our  past  organization  as  pre- 
paratory to  that  which  is  to  follow.  We  are  living  in  a  transition  period, 
when  what  is  old  is  to  end,  and  what  is  new  is  to  spring  into  life,  just  as  ve 
turn  from  the  setting  sun,  and  look  to  the  light  of  a  new  day.  The  condi- 
tion of  society  around  us  is  prepared  to  receive  the  influences  of  the 
Church,  and  we  shall  receive  our  portion  of  her  inheritance  just  in  propor- 
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tion  as  we  faithfully  discharge  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  us.  Our 
views  of  life,  and  our  duties  to  the  neighbor  are  constantly  changing,  as  our 
minds  become  more  fully  imbued  with  true  views  of  the  Church.  The  past 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  descent  of  more  light  upon  the  plane  of  our 
future  duties,  and  as  we  advance  in  the  new  relation,  we  shall  be  better 
mediums  for  carrying  into  effect  such  measures  as  the  Church,  acting 
through  the  Association,  may  devise.  We  should  not  desire  or  expect  the 
.  Church  to  labor  directly  in  the  work,  because  it  is  not  her  specific  work ; 
but  under  her  spiritual  guidance,  we  shall  be  able  more  efficiently  to  con- 
sider every  question  confided  to  us,  and  so  far  as  we  endeavor,  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Church,  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  her,  we  may  rely  upon  the 
Divine  Providence  to  crown  our  efforts  with  success.** 

Abstract  of  the  Report  of  W.  H,  Mayhew^  Librarian, — "The  present 
number  of  volumes  upon  the  catalogue  is  977.  Of  these,  333  are  the  works 
of  Swedenborg  in  English  and  Latin,  490  collateral  New  Church  Writings, 
and  154  miscellaneous  works,  consisting  mainly  of  volumes  of  Church  His- 
tory, and  those  illustrative  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word."  **  From  Feb- 
ruary Ist,  1867,  to  March  1st,  1868,  a  period  of  13  months,  349  persons  used 
the  books  of  the  Library  away  from  the  rooms,  213  of  whom  were  new  ap- 
plicants. There  have  been  out  from  the  Library  during  this  time  1,284  vol- 
umes^ 200  volumes  are  quite  uniformly  absent  at  one  time.  The  persons 
thus  using  the  books  represent  62  cities  and  towns,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing statement :  Boston,  174;  Cambridge,  20;  Dorchester,  13;  Charlestown, 
12;  Boxbury,  10;  Newton,  9;  Chebea,  7;  Waltham,  6;  Brookline,  Somer- 
ville,  and  North  Bridge  water,  5  each.  Lexington,  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Bead- 
ing, and  South  Reading,  4  each.  Salem,  Bridgewater,  Natick,  Mansfield, 
West  Koxbury,  and  Milton,  3  each.  Milford,  Quincy,  Maiden,  Randolph,  and 
Weymouth,  2  each.  Ashland,  Medford,  Dedham,  Franklin,  HoUiston,  East 
Bridgewater,  West  Bridgewater,  Lincoln,  Petersham,  Wilmington,  Waver- 
ley,  Kingston,  Beverley,  Hamilton,  Newburyport,  Worcester,  Acton,  Fall 
River,  Walpole,  Canton,  Stoughton,  Fitchburg,  Taunton,  Norton,  Lowell, 
Abington,  Southbridge,  Lawrence,  Billerica,  Lunenburg,  Melrose,  Hingham, 
Orleans,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Epsom,  N.  H.,  1  each.  For  the  13  months 
previous  to  the  period  above  mentioned,  233  persons,  representing  50  towns, 
took  872  books.  For  the  year  still  preceding,  beginning  January  1,  1865, 
97  persons,  representing  22  towns,  took  302  books.  Between  January  1st, 
1865,  and  March  Ist,  1868,  74  diff*erent  towns  have  been  represented  by 
applicants  for  books.  To  recapitulate  them,  we  have  the  following  state- 
ments'for  the  three  periods  before  named,  which,  that  they  may  be  the  more 
easily  compared,  we  put  in  tabular  form. 

Nok  of  persons  using 
the  Libraiy. 

1st  Period,  97 

2d         "  233 

3d         "  347 

"  Thus  we  see,  that  not  only  has  the  number  of  applicants  for  books  been 


No.  of  books 

No.  of  towns 

taken. 

represented. 

302 

22 

872 

50 

1,284 

62 
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steadily  increasing,  but  tbe  field,  also,  into  which  they  have  been  sent,  has 
been  constantly  broadening.  Besides  the  spreading  of  the  Doctrines  b? 
books  loaned,  it  is  believed  that  no  small  use  has  been  performed  by  tlie 
distribution  of  tracts.  During  the  past  18  months  about  180  tracts,  none  of 
less  than  20  pages,  have  been  given  away.  Thus  more  than  3,600  pages  of 
the  best  reading  matter  that  could  be  found  in  tract  form,  have  been  pot 
into  circulation.  I  say  put  into  circulation,  for  they  have  always  been  giren 
with  the  request  that  they  should  be  circulated  ;  and  from  the  frequent  rs-« 
ports  returned  of  the  use  they  have  performed,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  request  has  been  unifonnly  complied  with.  Tracts  given  in  tbb 
way  are  always  gratefully  received,  for  all  who  come  here,  come  voluntarily, 
and  because  they  wish  *  to  know  of  the  Doctrine.' "  In  another  portion  of 
his  report,  the  Librarian  makes  the  following  statement :  **  In  no  previous 
period,  since  my  connection  with  this  woric,  have  I  found  persons  so  readr, 
indeed  I  may  say  so  eager,  to  converge  upon  the  Doctrines ;  and  in  thb 
work,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  time  has  been  spent" 

New  Church  in  Portland,  —  Our  brethren  in  PortlaDd,  whose 
bouse  of  worship  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  which  occurred  in 
that  city,  July  4,  18G6,  we  rejoice  to  learn,  have  recently  erected  a 
new  one.  The  dedicatory  services  took  place  on  Wednesday, 'April 
22,  1868.  We  copy  the  order  of  the  services,  with  what  precedes  it, 
from  the  '*  Portland  Evening  Star  "  of  the  day  of  tbe  dedication.  Tbe 
particulars  succeeding  the  order  of  services,  we  copy  from  the  ^  East- 
ern Argus  "  of  the  succeeding  day  :  — 

"  Dedication  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Temple.  —  The  new 
Temple  of  the  Swedenborgian  Society  on  New  High  Street  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  services  and  ceremony  this  afternoon.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large,  all  of  the  seats  being  filled,  and  all  available 
standing  room  within  the  church  and  vestibule  occupied.  The  music 
was  fine  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest.  Tbe  dedicatoiy 
exercises  were  conducted  in  the  following:  order : 

"  1.  Voluntary  :  Organ  and  Choir. 

"  2.  Report  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  delivery  of  the  Keys  to 
the  Cluirch  Committee. 

"  3.  Presentation  of  a  Bible  for  the  Pulpit,  by  twelve  little  boys  of 
the  Congregation,  bought  with  their  own  money.  Chant  by  twelve 
little  girls  of  the  Sunday-school  Choir.     Selection  123. 

"  *  Forever,  O  Jehovah,  thy  Word  is  established  in  the  .  heavens.'  —  Ps. 
cxix.  89. 

*'  4.  Invitation,  followed  by  silent  prayer. 

"5.  Reading  of  the  100th  Psalm,  by  Rev.  A.  Silver,  of  Salem, 
Mass. :  from  Is.  ii.  2. 
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«  6.  Chant.     Selection  180. 

<*  *■  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days.' 
**  7.  Responsive  Reading,  by  Minister  and  Congregation.    Selections 
162  and  163 :  Ps.  cxxxii.  and  cxxii. 

"  8.  Invitation  to  worship,  and  Lord's  Prayer. 
^  9.  Reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  Dedica- 
,  tion  of  the  Temple. ,   1  Kings  viii. 

"  VOLUNTARY. 

"  10.  Dedicatory  Address ;  by  Rev.  S.  F.  Dike,  of  Bath,  Me. 
,  «  11.  Hymn. 

"  *  Blessed  city,  heavenly  Salem, 
Vision  dear  of  peace  and  love.' 

"  12.  Sermon ;  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hayden. 

"  THE   PATTERN    SHOWN   IN    THE   MOUNT. 

"  Gen.  XXV.  40.  —  *  Look  that  thoa  make  them  after  their  pattern,  which 
was  showed  thee  in  the  mount.' 

"  13.  Anthem.     R<iv.  xix.  6.     Selection  267. 

**  *  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.' 

"14.  Benediction." 

"  The  dedicatory  exercises  commenced  at  3  o'clock,  and  the  church 
was  completely  filled  by  an  interested  auditory, 

^  Mr.  James  P.  Baxter,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee,  in 
his  report  to  the  Church  Committee,  mentioned  that  the  land  on  which 
the  church  stood  cost  $5,700,  and  has  been  paid  for  by  the  young 
people  of  the  parish,  through  the  S.  P.  Society.  The  church  cost 
about  $16,000,  the  organ  $2,000,  and  the  painting,  furniture,  and 
furnishing  over  $5,000,  making  a  total  expense  of  the  church'  as  pre- 
sented, about  $30,000. 

"  The  presentation  of  the  Pulpit  Bible,  by  twelve  little  boys,  who  pur- 
chased it  with  their  own  means,  was  neatly  done,  and  the  singing  by 
twelve  little  girls  was  very  sweet. 

"  Tl>e  address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dike,  of  Bath,  was  every  way  appropriate. 
He  said  that  it  was  expected  that  Rev.  Thomas  Worcester,  of  Boston, 
whcr  dedicated  **  the  First  Temple"  thirty-one  years  ago,  would  per- 
form the  same  service  at  this  occasion,  but  illness  prevented  him  from 
doing  so. 

**  In  the  evening  another  service  was  held,  at  which  Rev.  James  Reed, 
of  Boston,  preached  a  sermon  on  the  ^  True  Christian  Idea  of  God.' 

The  "  Evening  Star  "  gives  Mr.  Hayden^s  Sermon  entire. 
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Miss  Bremer's  Opinion  of  Swedenborg.  —  You  have,  no 
doubt,  heard  something  of  a  celebrated  Swedish  scholar,  the  visionary 
Swedenborg.  He  is  still  a  problem  and  a  marvel  to  our  phiIo>o])herd ; 
many  have  endeavored  to  ezphiin  his  visions,  but  have  finished  by  de- 
claring them  to  be  —  inexplicable.  All  agree,  however,  that  Sweden- 
borg was  a  man  of  almost  gigantic  learning,  and  his  life  and  character 
of  the  highest  moral  beauty.  Ills  visions  and  his  intercourse  with 
spirits  did  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his  soul,  and  he  readied  a 
very  advanced  age  in  the  happiest  and  most  amiable  frame  of  mind. 
TVhat  I  have  read  of  his  visions  and  revelations  from  the  world  of 
spirits  has  not  struck  me  as  being  mere  profound  revelations,  but  often 
as  very  ingenious  intuitions^  although  absurd  and  extravagant.  But 
in  general,  his  doctrine  distinguishes  itself  by  its  moral  nobleness  and 
beauty.  Nobody  speaks  more  beautifully  than  Swedenborg  of,  for  in- 
stance, conjugial  love,  and  his  visions  concerning  the  state  of  married 
couples  in  another  world  are  indeed  heavenly.  He  speaks  of  these 
visions  and  revelations  with  remarkable  simplicity.  He  never  proves 
anything ;  he  merely  says,  "  I  saw  it ; "  or,  "  It  is  so  and  so."  [From 
the  ^'  Life  and  Letters  of  Miss  Bremer,"  published  by  Hurd  &,  Hough- 
ton." 

At  the  recent  session  in  Boston  of  the  New  England  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  occurred  the  unusual  incident  re- 
corded in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  cut  from  the  "  Daily 
Advertiser : " 

"  A  communication  was  received  from  the  Suffolk  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,  expressing  their  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  congratulating  it 
upon  the  success  of  its  missionary  work,  and  giving  assurance  of  their 
prayers  that  like  success  may  crown  its  future  work.  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  was  then  introduced  to  the  Conference,  and  brieriy 
addressed  it  in  terms  of  fellowship  and  congratulation."  ^ 


The  title  page  and  table  of  contents  of  this  volume  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  issued  with  the  next  number. 


ERRATUM. 


The  word  truthful,  in  the  fifteenth  line  from  the  top  of  page  631)  of  the 
number  for  April  of  this  year,  should  be  trustful. 


J 


